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In  the  Rajya  Sabha:  Dadra  and  Nagar  Haveli 

14/08 

359 

190. 

In  the  Lok  Sabha:  Integration  of  Dadra  and 

Nagar  Haveli 

14/08 

360 

191. 

In  the  Rajya  Sabha:  A  Strategy  for  Goa 

16/08 

363 

192. 

In  the  Lok  Sabha:  Representation  for  Dadra  and 

Nagar  Haveli 

17/08 

370 

193. 

To  V.K.  Krishna  Menon:  Prepare  for  Portuguese 
Adventurism 

18/08 

372 

194. 

To  R.K.  Nehru  and  M.J.  Desai:  Portuguese  Provocation 
Welcome 

18/08 

372 

(h)  Laws  and  Administration 

195. 

To  Morarji  Desai:  B.C.  Roy’s  Polish  Visit 

01/07 

373 

196. 

To  Lai  Bahadur  Shastri:  The  D.K.  Home  Case 

01/07 

374 

197. 

To  Y.D.  Gundevia:  Governors  must  not  go  travelling 

03/07 

375 

198. 

To  Jagjivan  Ram:  A  Friend  asks  for  a  Favour 

04/07 

375 

199. 

To  D.P.  Karmarkar:  Appointing  A.  Dass  as  Professor 

12/07 

376 

200. 

To  Kesho  Ram:  Ram  Narayan  Choudhury  on  BDOs 

22/07 

376 

Xlll 
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201. 

Kesho  Ram  to  Dewan  Chaman  Lall:  Transfer 
of  Properties  in  Delhi  Markets 

24/07 

377 

202. 

To  Rajan  Nehru:  Cannot  Attend  Government 

Employees’  Conference 

25/07 

378 

203. 

To  B.  Gopala  Reddi:  Terms  for  Ashoka  Hotel  Manager 

27/07 

378 

204. 

To  Lai  Bahadur  Shastri:  J.P.  Mitter  Case 

30/07 

379 

205. 

To  J.P.  Mitter:  Meet  Chief  Justice  if  You  Want 

30/07 

379 

206. 

To  B.D.  Jatti:  Executive  must  not  interfere  with 

Judiciary 

30/07 

380 

207. 

Kesho  Ram  to  MHA:  Signing  Travel  Bills 

01/08 

381 

208. 

To  B.  Gopala  Reddi:  Accomodation  for  the  ME  A 

01/08 

381 

209. 

To  V.K.  Krishna  Menon:  Welfare  for  the  INA 

02/08 

382 

210. 

To  Morarji  Desai:  Diplomats  Misuse  Privileges 

04/08 

383 

211. 

To  Jivraj  Mehta:  Catch  Smugglers  with  Preventive 
Detention 

04/08 

383 

212. 

To  Asoke  K.  Sen:  Kameswara  Rau  wants  to  be  on 
Language  Commission 

05/08 

384 

213. 

To  Vishnu  Sahay:  Leaking  Cabinet 

09/08 

384 

214. 

To  B.V.  Keskar:  Help  Husband  and  Wife  to  be  Together 

10/08 

385 

215. 

To  V.K.  Krishna  Menon:  Army  Promotions 

12/08 

386 

216. 

To  N.G.  Ranga:  Army  Promotions 

16/08 

386 

217. 

In  the  Rajya  Sabha:  A  Third  Term  for  the  President 

18/08 

387 

218. 

To  Jivraj  Mehta  and  M.L.  Sukhadia:  Speakers  must 
be  present  during  Sessions 

18/08 

389 

219. 

In  the  Lok  Sabha:  Karanjia’s  Offence 

19/08 

390 

(i)  Media 

220. 

To  B.V.  Keskar:  R.N.  Goenka  wants 

Foreign  Exchange 

01/07 

394 

221. 

To  C.  Rajagopalachari:  Swarajya  Weekly 

31/07 

394 

222. 

To  B.V.  Keskar:  Newspaper  Chains 

16/08 

395 

III.  DEVELOPMENT 

(a)  Economy 

223. 

To  Husain  Zaheer:  Gas  Grid 

01/07 

396 

XIV 


No.  Item 


Date  Page 


224.  To  Gulzarilal  Nanda:  H.V.R.  Iengar’s  Speech  01/07 

on  the  Economy 

225.  To  H.V.R.  Iengar:  Speech  on  the  Economy  01/07 

226.  To  Tarkeshwari  Sinha:  Land  Taxes  03/07 

227.  To  Vishnu  Sahay:  Sugar  Mills  Association  Causes  Loss  08/07 

228.  To  Gulzarilal  Nanda:  Foreign  Exchange  Crisis  23/07 

229.  To  the  Nation:  Signing  of  Report  of  03/08 

Third  Five  Year  Plan-I 

230.  To  the  Nation:  Signing  of  Report  of  03/08 

Third  Five  Year  Plan-II 

231.  To  Morarji  Desai:  K.  Santhanam  on  the  Malayan  Rupee  03/08 

232.  To  the  Life  Insurace  Corporation  of  India  05/08 

233.  To  Morarji  Desai:  Let  LIC  invest  in  Construction  05/08 

234.  To  Morarji  Desai:  Foreign  Currency  Allowances  for  05/08 

Bureaucrats 

235.  To  Swaran  Singh:  Husain  Zaheer  on  Fuel  Gas  09/08 

236.  To  the  Planning  Commission:  Pope  John  XXIII’s  20/08 

Encyclical 


(b)  Industry 


237.  To  M.K.  Mathulla:  Excellence  at  Hindustan  Machine  03/07 

Tools 

238.  To  Manubhai  Shah:  Small  Car  03/07 

239.  To  Brijmohan  Lai  Sharma:  Attending  INTUC  Meetings  03/07 

240.  To  Mahavir  Tyagi:  Teleprinter  Shortage  04/07 

241.  To  Swaran  Singh:  Bokaro  08/07 

242.  To  Tarlok  Singh:  Are  Ordnance  Factories  Performing?  08/07 

243.  To  Power  Engineer.  Importance  of  Power  Supply  09/07 

244.  To  J.  Dharma  Teja:  Oil  Negotiations  with  Stanvac  10/07 

245.  To  P.  Subbarayan:  No  Private  Port  at  Cambay  15/07 

246.  To  Builders’  Association  of  India:  Contract  System  in  24/07 

Construction 

247.  To  the  Hindustan  Machine  Tools  Factory  28/07 

248.  In  Bangalore:  Inaugural  Flight  of  F-24  Aircraft  28/07 

249.  To  Swaran  Singh:  Rourkela  not  Performing  30/07 

250.  To  Bijay  Krishna  Banerjee:  People’s  Car  05/08 

251.  To  Sri  Prakasa:  Dharma  Teja’s  Oil  Tanker  07/08 


396 

397 

397 

398 

398 

399 

400 

401 

402 

403 

403 

404 
404 


405 
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406 

407 

407 

408 

408 

409 

409 

410 

410 

417 

418 

419 
419 
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304. 

To  M.J.  Desai:  Let  Devi  Travel  Abroad 

20/08 

463 

(g)  Sport 

305. 

On  Gliding 

03/07 

464 

306. 

To  Kami  Singh:  Encouraging  Shooting  in  India 

06/07 

464 

307. 

To  Kami  Singh:  Site  for  Artillery  Range 

10/07 

465 

308. 

To  Hiren  Mukerjee:  Foreign  Exchange  for  Leela 

05/8 

466 

Banerjee  to  Swim 

(h)  Welfare 

309. 

To  Dip  Narayan  Sinha:  Cooperative  Union 

06/07 

466 

Performing  Poorly 

310. 

Nizam’s  Benefaction  to  Hospital 

06/07 

467 

311. 

To  Sri  Prakasa:  Acknowledging  Contribution 

07/07 

467 

312. 

To  Bhagwan  Sahay:  Delhi  Slums 

08/07 

467 

313. 

To  O.  Pulla  Reddi:  Radio  Sets  for  Distribution 

14/07 

468 

314. 

To  Vishnu  Sahay:  Slum  Clearance  in  Delhi 

21/07 

468 

315. 

To  Samarendra  Nath  Lahiri:  Rural  Uplift  is  Good 

23/07 

469 

316. 

To  Sadiq  Ali:  Eviction  of  the  Poor 

06/08 

469 

317. 

To  C.B.  Gupta:  Dispossessing  Ghaziabad  Peasants 

07/08 

470 

318. 

To  Kesho  Ram:  Ghaziabad 

08/08 

471 

319. 

To  Kesho  Ram:  Improving  Sewage  Systems 

11/08 

471 

320. 

For  the  Indian  Conference  of  Social  Work 

16/08 

472 

(i)  Flood  Relief 


321. 

Appeal  for  Contributions  to  the  National  Relief 

Fund 

05/07 

472 

322. 

To  Pattom  A.Thanu  Pillai:  Flood  Relief 

05/07 

472 

323. 

To  G.  D.  Birla:  Thank  You  for  Contribution 

06/07 

473 

324. 

To  K.  Kamaraj :  Flood  Relief  for  Madras 

09/07 

473 

325. 

To  E.M.S.  Namboodiripad:  Flood  Relief 

10/07 

474 

326. 

To  Y.B.  Chavan:  Flood  Relief 

14/07 

474 

327. 

To  B.  Patnaik:  Flood  Relief 

14/07 

475 

328. 

To  Bakhshi  Ghulam  Mohammad:  Flood  Relief 

18/07 

475 

329. 

To  Hafiz  Mohammad  Ibrahim:  Flood  Control 

21/07 

476 

xvm 
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330. 

To  Sirimavo  Bandaranaike:  Acknowledging  Sympathies 
on  Flood  Disaster 

21/07 

476 

331. 

To  Y.B.  Chavan:  Poona  Disaster 

21/07 

All 

332. 

To  Sri  Prakasa:  Visit  to  Poona 

22/07 

All 

333. 

To  P.N.  Rajabhoj:  Poona  Tragedy 

24/07 

478 

334. 

To  R.K.  Khadilkar:  I  am  not  neglecting  Poona 

24/07 

478 

335. 

After  Visiting  Poona 

29/07 

479 

336. 

To  Morarji  Desai:  Rebuilding  Poona 

30/07 

480 

337. 

To  the  Nation:  Flood  Relief 

03/08 

481 

338. 

To  V.N.  Dixit:  Good  Wishes  to  International 

Book  Service 

11/08 

483 

339. 

To  P.  Subbarayan:  Relief  Committees  and  PM’s  Relief 
Fund 

13/08 

484 

340. 

To  Apa  B.  Pant:  Ancestral  House  in  Poona 

13/08 

484 

(j)  Science 

341. 

To  Vishnu  Sahay:  H.J.  Bhabha  on  H.N.  Sethna 

12/07 

485 

342. 

To  MEA  Officials:  Kailas  Nath  Kaul’s  East  Asian  Tour 

12/07 

486 

343. 

To  M.S.  Thacker:  Salzman  and  Riess  Water  Divination 

13/07 

486 

344. 

To  H.J.  Bhabha:  Setting  Up  Nuclear  Power  Stations 

18/07 

486 

345. 

To  H.J.  Bhabha:  On  Restricting  Building  at  Trombay 

21/07 

487 

346. 

Homage  to  Acharya  Prafulla  Chandra  Ray 

31/07 

487 

347. 

To  H.J.  Bhabha:  Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer  Space 

02/08 

488 

348. 

In  the  Lok  Sabha:  Atomic  Energy 

19/08 

488 

IV.  EXTERNAL  AFFAIRS 
(a)  General 


349.  To  Michael  Brecher:  Article  on  Israel 

30/07 

496 

350.  In  the  Lok  Sabha:  International  Situation 

16/08 

496 

351.  In  the  Lok  Sabha:  Reply  to  Debate  on  the  International 

17/08 

514 

Situation 

352.  To  R.K.  Nehru  and  M.J.  Pesai:  Talk  with  French 

18/08 

527 

Ambassador 

xix 


No. 
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(i)  Belgrade 


353.  To  Haile  Selassie:  Belgrade  Summit  07/07 

354.  To  Gamal  Abdel  Nasser:  Non-Aligned  Conference  at  23/07 
Belgrade 

355.  To  Vijaya  Lakshmi  Pandit:  International  Travel  Plans  29/07 

356.  To  Vijaya  Lakshmi  Pandit:  Belgrade  Plans  02/08 

357.  To  R.K.  Nehru:  Procedures  for  Belgrade  Conference  05/08 

358.  To  MEA  Officials:  Preparing  for  Belgrade  Summit  07/08 

(b)  Pakistan 

359.  To  Y.D.  Gundevia:  Negotiating  with  Pakistan  05/07 

360.  To  Ayub  Khan:  Ganges  Waters  06/07 

361.  To  Y.D.  Gundevia:  Disinformation  on  Indian  Arms  06/07 
Purchases 

362.  To  Y.D.  Gundevia:  Travails  of  Sisir  and  Nellie  Sen  Gupta  1 5/07 

363.  To  Y.D.  Gundevia:  Gopalganj  in  the  Parliament  25/07 

364.  To  Y.D.  Gundevia:  Gopalganj  in  the  Parliament  07/08 

365.  In  the  Rajya  Sabha:  Pakistani  Firing  in  Balakot  14/08 

366.  In  the  Lok  Sabha:  Colonel  Bhattacharjee’s  Trial  in  16/08 

Pakistan 


(c)  Burma 

367.  To  U  Nu:  Money  Orders  from  Burma  05/07 

368.  To  K.  Kamaraj:  Mohammad  Ismail’s  Lecture  Tour  to  12/08 
Rangoon 

(d)  Nepal 

369.  To  Jayaprakash  Narayan:  B.P.  Koirala,  Disarmament  05/07 

370.  To  Mahendra  Bir  Bikram  Shah:  Indo-Nepal  Relations  07/07 

(e)  China 

371.  To  Sunder  Lai:  The  India-China  Friendship  Association  1 2/07 

372.  To  MEA  Officials:  Mahendra  Pratap’s  Visit  to  Taiwan  24/07 


528 

528 
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540 
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550 
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xx 
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373. 

To  R.K.  Nehru:  Talks  with  Chou  En-lai 

29/07 

555 

374. 

In  the  Lok  Sabha:  Report  of  Chinese  and 

Indian  Officials 

10/08 

556 

375. 

In  the  Lok  Sabha:  China-Pakistan  Border  Agreement 

16/08 

556 

(f)  Ceylon 

376. 

To  Wilmot  Perera:  Language  in  Ceylon 

26/07 

560 

377. 

To  Morarji  Desai:  Foreign  Exchange  and 

Ceylon  Visits 

02/08 

561 

378. 

In  the  Lok  Sabha:  Stateless  Indians  in  Ceylon 

07/08 

562 

(g)  Tibet 

379. 

To  MEA  Officials:  Dalai  Lama’s  Tour 

03/08 

568 

380. 

In  the  Lok  Sabha:  Settling  Tibetan  Refugees 
in  Mysore  State 

07/08 

568 

381. 

In  the  Lok  Sabha:  Tibetan  Refugees 

10/08 

569 

382. 

To  M.J.  Desai:  Tibetans  in  Bhutan 

10/08 

576 

(h)  Europe 

383. 

The  German  Question 

04/07 

577 

384. 

To  MEA  Officials:  Finland  Wants  to  Help 

04/07 

582 

385. 

To  Morarji  Desai:  One  Ambassador  to  Belgium 
and  ECM 

27/07 

583 

386. 

To  M.J.  Desai:  Adenauer’s  Offensive  Statement 

19/08 

584 

(i)  UK 

387. 

To  Vijaya  Lakshmi  Pandit:  Mountbatten  and  Krishna 
Menon 

12/07 

584 

388. 

To  Presspersons:  The  European  Common  Market 

13/07 

585 

389. 

To  V.K.  Krishna  Menon:  Mountbatten’s  Exercise  Plan 

13/07 

586 

390. 

To  Vijaya  Lakshmi  Pandit:  Mountbatten’s  Exercise  Plan 

13/07 

587 

.391. 

To  S.R.  Kanthi:  Commonwealth  Parliamentary 
Associations  Useless 

30/07 

588 

392. 

To  Harold  Macmillan:  Independence  of  Tanganyika 

30/07 

588 

XXI 


No.  Item 

(j)  USA 

393.  To  M .J.  Desai:  Article  on  the  CIA 

394.  To  S.K.  Patil:  School  Lunches  and  Dependence 

395.  In  the  Lok  Sabha:  US  Arms  for  Pakistan 

396.  In  the  Lok  Sabha:  Anti-Indian  Campaign  in  Washington 

397.  To  M.N.  Kaul:  Hypothetical  Question  on  US  Military 
Aid  to  India 

398.  In  the  Rajya  Sabha:  US  Arms  to  Pakistan 

(k)  USSR 

399.  To  Subimal  Dutt:  Louis  Fischer  on  Soviet  Failures 

400.  For  Soviet  Space  Scientists 

401.  To  Subimal  Dutt:  Soviet  Space  Flight 

402.  Record  of  Talk  with  Soviet  Ambassador 

403.  To  Subimal  Dutt:  New  Programme  of  the  CPSU 

404.  To  Subimal  Dutt:  Plans  for  Soviet  Visit 

(l)  Africa 

405.  To  V.H.  Coelho:  N.B.  Khare’s  Case  against  Nehru 

406.  To  Y.D.  Gundevia:  Indira  Gandhi’s  Tour  of  Africa 

407.  To  Habib  Bourguiba:  Support  for  Settlement  of  Bizerta 
Crisis 

408.  To  U.N.  Dhebar:  Recognizing  Algeria 

409.  In  the  Rajya  Sabha:  Officials  of  Indian  Origin  in 
Tanganyika 

410.  In  the  Rajya  Sabha:  Portuguese  Atrocities  in  Angola 

(m)  Congo 

411.  In  the  Lok  Sabha:  Rajeshwar  Dayal’s  Resignation 

412.  In  the  Rajya  Sabha:  Rajeshwar  Dayal  and  Congo 

(n)  Laos 

413.  To  John  Diefenbaker:  Laos 

414.  In  the  Lok  Sabha:  Expenses  of  Laos  Commission 


Date  Page 


17/07  589 

02/08  589 

07/08  591 

07/08  594 

09/08  596 

14/08  597 


24/07  601 

05/08  602 

06/08  602 
06/08  603 

07/08  604 

18/08  605 


21/07  606 

26/07  607 

10/08  607 

11/08  608 
18/08  609 

18/08  610 


07/08  612 

14/08  615 


11/07  619 

07/08  620 


XXII 
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(o)  Others 


415.  To  MEA  Officials:  Record  of  Talk  with  Indonesian  07/08 
Ambassador 

V.  MISCELLANEOUS 

416.  To  Richard  A.  Chesrow:  Thank  You  for  Contribution  02/07 

417.  To  Vijaya  Lakshmi  Pandit:  Belgrade  Summit  and  03/07 

Other  Matters 

418.  To  Floyd  Blair:  Possible  Meeting  in  November  04/07 

419.  To  Marjorie  Minna  Jenkins  Pratt:  Edwina  Mountbatten  04/07 
Picture  Book 

420.  To  V.M.  Balasubramaniam:  Recover  in  Ranchi  06/07 

421.  To  C.  Rajagopalachari:  V.M.  Balasubramaniam  06/07 

422.  To  Sharda  Mukerjee:  Condolences  on  Father’s  Death  07/07 

423.  To  Eleanor  Roosevelt:  Declining  Request  for  a  Lecture  10/07 

424.  To  Keisuke  Kawakubo:  The  Journey  through  Life  13/07 

425.  To  H.A.  Bruno:  Lotus  Club  Dinner  Invitation  15/07 

426.  To  M.A.  Mohammad  Khan:  No  Need  for  Testimonial  24/07 

for  University  Application 

427.  To  Vijaya  Lakshmi  Pandit:  Winthrop  Aldrich’s  Visit  24/07 

428.  To  Carl  L.  Kline:  Writing  Books,  J.S.  Krishnamurti  26/07 

429.  To  Nichi  Datsu  Fuji:  Best  Wishes  for  Peace  Conference  27/07 

430.  To  Eugenio  Soler-Alonso:  Best  Wishes  for  Cuba  27/07 

431.  To  Sorab  Patell:  Joining  Pet  Clubs  05/08 

432.  To  C.R.  Vasudevan:  Expressing  Political  Opinions  05/08 

433.  To  Josef  Braun:  Acknowledging  Music  Recordings  06/08 

and  Book 

434.  To  Vijaya  Lakshmi  Pandit:  Plans  for  Belgrade  and  07/08 

Other  Matters 

435.  For  the  Ministry  of  Defence  09/08 

436.  To  A.C.N.  Nambiar:  Meeting  People  in  Belgrade  1 3/08 

437.  To  P.  Chakravarti:  Psychological  Problems  of  Change  13/08 

438.  To  Khwaja  Ahmad  Abbas:  No  Time  to  write  Prefaces  19/08 

(i)  Nehru’s  Publications 

i 

439.  To  M.O.  Mathai:  Republishing  the  Autobiography  02/07 


622 
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624 
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637 
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440. 

To  T.N.  Kaul:  Republishing  the  Autobiography 

02/07 

638 

441. 

To  T.N.  Kaul:  Royalties  to  be  paid  to  Bridget  Tunnard 

12/07 

639 

442. 

For  Ajoy  Mahalanobish:  Reissuing  Nehru’s  Works  in 
Danish 

29/07 

639 

VI.  APPENDICES 

1. 

Michael  Brecher  on  Israel  April  1 96 1 

641 

2. 

From  Ayub  Khan:  Ganges  Waters 

19/05 

671 

3. 

Fred  J.  Cook  on  the  CIA 

24/06 

674 

4. 

From  Husain  Zaheer 

27/06 

717 

5. 

Press  Note:  Dandakaranya 

28/06 

719 

6. 

From  Apa  B.  Pant:  Road  Building  in  Bhutan 

28/06 

720 

7. 

From  H.V.R.  Iengar:  Educate  the  Educated 

29/06 

722 

8. 

From  M.  J.  Desai:  Talk  with  J.  K.  Galbraith 

01/07 

723 

9. 

From  Hafiz  Muhammad  Ibrahim:  Drain  No.  8 

01/07 

727 

10. 

(a)  From  Mahavir  Tyagi 

02/07 

728 

10. 

(b)  From  Mahavir  Tyagi 

02/07 

728 

11. 

From  S.R.  Das:  Copyright  in  Tagore’s  Works 

03/07 

730 

12. 

From  Partap  Singh  Kairon:  Akali  Politics 

04/07 

731 

13. 

From  Jayaprakash  Narayan:  Koirala,  Disarmament 

04/07 

732 

14. 

From  Partap  Singh  Kairon:  Inaugurating  Panchayati  Raj 

05/07 

733 

15. 
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FOREWORD 


Jawaharlal  Nehru  is  one  of  the  key  figures  of  the  twentieth  century.  He  symbolised 
some  of  the  major  forces  which  have  transformed  our  age. 

When  Jawaharlal  Nehru  was  young,  history  was  still  the  privilege  of  the 
West;  the  rest  of  the  world  lay  in  deliberate  darkness.  The  impression  given  was 
that  the  vast  continents  of  Asia  and  Africa  existed  merely  to  sustain  their  masters 
in  Europe  and  North  America.  Jawaharlal  Nehru’s  own  education  in  Britain 
could  be  interpreted,  in  a  sense,  as  an  attempt  to  secure  for  him  a  place  within 
the  pale.  His  letters  of  the  time  are  evidence  of  his  sensitivity,  his  interest  in 
science  and  international  affairs  as  well  as  of  his  pride  in  India  and  Asia.  But  his 
personality  was  veiled  by  his  shyness  and  a  facade  of  nonchalance,  and  perhaps 
outwardly  there  was  not  much  to  distinguish  him  from  the  ordinary  run  of  men. 
Gradually  there  emerged  the  warm  and  universal  being  who  became  intensely 
involved  with  the  problems  of  the  poor  and  the  oppressed  in  all  lands.  In  doing 
so,  Jawaharlal  Nehru  gave  articulation  and  leadership  to  millions  of  people  in  his 
own  country  and  in  Asia  and  Africa. 

That  imperialism  was  a  curse  which  should  be  lifted  from  the  brows  of 
men,  that  poverty  was  incompatible  with  civilisation,  that  nationalism  should  be 
poised  on  a  sense  of  international  community  and  that  it  was  not  sufficient  to 
brood  on  these  things  when  action  was  urgent  and  compelling — these  were  the 
principles  which  inspired  and  gave  vitality  to  Jawaharlal  Nehru’s  activities  in  the 
years  of  India’s  struggle  for  freedom  and  made  him  not  only  an  intense  nationalist 
but  one  of  the  leaders  of  humanism. 

No  particular  ideological  doctrine  could  claim  Jawaharlal  Nehru  for  its  own. 
Long  days  in  jail  were  spent  in  reading  widely.  He  drew  much  from  the  thought 
of  the  East  and  West  and  from  the  philosophies  of  the  past  and  the  present. 
Never  religious  in  the  formal  sense,  yet  he  had  a  deep  love  for  the  culture  and 
tradition  of  his  own  land.  Never  a  rigid  Marxist,  yet  he  was  deeply  influenced 
by  that  theory  and  was  particularly  impressed  by  what  he  saw  in  the  Soviet 
Union  on  his  first  visit  in  1927.  However,  he  realised  that  the  world  was  too 
complex,  and  man  had  too  many  facets,  to  be  encompassed  by  any  single  or 
total  explanation.  He  himself  was  a  socialist  with  an  abhorrence  of  regimentation 
and  a  democrat  who  was  anxious  to  reconcile  his  faith  in  civil  liberty  with  the 
necessity  of  mitigating  economic  and  social  wretchedness.  His  struggles,  both 
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within  himself  and  with  the  outside  world,  to  adjust  such  seeming  contradictions 
are  what  make  his  life  and  work  significant  and  fascinating. 

As  a  leader  of  free  India,  Jawaharlal  Nehru  recognised  that  his  country 
could  neither  stay  out  of  the  world  nor  divest  itself  of  its  own  interests  in  world 
affairs.  But  to  the  extent  that  it  was  possible,  Jawaharlal  Nehru  sought  to  speak 
objectively  and  to  be  a  voice  of  sanity  in  the  shrill  phases  of  the  ‘cold  war’. 
Whether  his  influence  helped  on  certain  occasions  to  maintain  peace  is  for  the 
future  historian  to  assess.  What  we  do  know  is  that  for  a  long  stretch  of  time  he 
commanded  an  international  audience  reaching  far  beyond  governments,  that 
he  spoke  for  ordinary,  sensitive,  thinking  men  and  women  around  the  globe  and 
that  his  was  a  constituency  which  extended  far  beyond  India. 

So  the  story  of  Jawaharlal  Nehru  is  that  of  a  man  who  evolved,  who  grew 
in  storm  and  stress  till  he  became  the  representative  of  much  that  was  noble  in 
his  time.  It  is  the  story  of  a  generous  and  gracious  human  being  who  summed 
up  in  himself  the  resurgence  of  the  ‘third  world’  as  well  as  the  humanism  which 
transcends  dogmas  and  is  adapted  to  the  contemporary  context.  His  achievement, 
by  its  very  nature  and  setting,  was  much  greater  than  that  of  a  Prime  Minister. 
And  it  is  with  the  conviction  that  the  life  of  this  man  is  of  importance  not  only 
to  scholars  but  to  all,  in  India  and  elsewhere,  who  are  interested  in  the  valour 
and  compassion  of  the  human  spirit  that  the  Jawaharlal  Nehru  Memorial  Fund 
has  decided  to  publish  a  series  of  volumes  consisting  of  all  that  is  significant  in 
what  Jawaharlal  Nehru  spoke  and  wrote.  There  is,  as  is  to  be  expected  in  the 
speeches  and  writings  of  a  man  so  engrossed  in  affairs  and  gifted  with  expression, 
much  that  is  ephemeral;  this  will  be  omitted.  The  official  letters  and  memoranda 
will  also  not  find  place  here.  But  it  is  planned  to  include  everything  else  and  the 
whole  corpus  should  help  to  remind  us  of  the  quality  and  endeavour  of  one  who 
was  not  only  a  leader  of  men  and  a  lover  of  mankind,  but  a  completely  integrated 
human  being. 


New  Delhi 
18  January  1972 


Jawaharlal  Nehru  Memorial  Fund 
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EDITORIAL  NOTE 


Above  all  else,  three  major  concerns  occupied  Nehru  during  these  weeks.  Two 
of  them  were  interrelated,  the  language  and  communal  problem  in  Assam,  and 
the  National  Integration  Conference.  Nehru’s  purpose  was  to  ensure  unity, 
bring  about  national  integration,  and  to  foster  a  nationalism  that  would  unite 
rather  than  divide.  Having  so  recently  emerged  from  the  Jabalpur  communal 
riots,  and  having  witnessed  the  intensity  of  the  antagonisms  arising  out  of  the 
linguistic  tensions  in  Assam  and  their  repercussions  in  Bengal,  it  was  a  herculean 
task.  It  was  something  far  more  than  efficient  administration  and  even  the 
routine  of  the  secular  politics  of  the  Congress  could  manage.  He  needed  to 
mobilize  the  full  energies  of  the  nation,  and  he  summoned  the  Chief  Ministers 
and  many  others  to  a  National  Integration  Conference.  It  was  soon  to  be  followed 
by  another,  the  details  of  which  may  be  found  in  a  later  volume.  But  tragedy  of 
another  kind  commanded  his  attention.  These  were  the  floods  that  savaged  the 
States  of  Kerala,  Madras,  Maharashtra,  and  in  particular  the  town  of  Poona.  As 
usual,  his  responses  were  swift,  generous,  and  passionate  as  he  appealed  to  the 
rest  of  the  country  to  rise  to  the  occasion  and  as  he  himself  despatched  relief 
and  prepared  against  future  disasters  of  such  magnitude. 

Some  of  the  speeches  have  been  transcribed;  hence  the  paragraphing, 
punctuation,  and  other  such  details  have  been  inserted.  When  no  text  or  recording 
of  a  speech  was  available,  a  newspaper  report  has  been  used  as  a  substitute. 
Such  a  newspaper  report,  once  selected  for  publication,  has  been  reproduced 
faithfully;  other  information  has  been  added  only  by  way  of  annotation.  Words 
and  expressions  which  were  inaudible  or  unintelligible  have  been  shown  by  an 
ellipsis  between  square  brackets  thus:  [...].  Most  items  here  are  from  Nehru’s 
office  copies.  In  personal  letters,  and  even  in  official  letters  composed  in  personal 
style  to  persons  like  B.C.  Roy  or  Govind  Ballabh  Pant,  the  salutation  and 
concluding  portions  were  written  by  hand;  such  details  are  not  recorded  in  the 
office  copy.  Therefore  these  have  either  been  inserted  in  Nehru’s  customary 
style  for  such  persons  or  formal  usage  has  been  letained,  but  the  editorial 
intervention  is  indicated  by  square  brackets.  Information  on  persons  may  always 
be  traced  through  the  index  if  it  is  not  available  in  the  footnote.  References  to 
the  Selected  Works  appear  as  SWJN/FS/10/...,  to  be  understood  as  Selected 
Works  of  Jawaharlal  Nehru ,  First  Series,  Volume  10.  In  the  case  of  the  Second 
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Series,  it  would  be  SWJN/SS/....  The  part  and  page  numbers  follow  the  volume 
number. 

Documents,  which  have  been  referred  to  as  items,  are  numbered  sequentially 
throughout  the  volume;  footnote  numbering  however  is  continuous  only  within 
a  section,  not  between  sections.  Maps  of  the  boundary  between  India  and 
China  have  been  reproduced  from  the  Report  of  the  Officials  of  the  Governments 
of  India  and  the  People  s  Republic  of  China  on  the  Boundary  Question ,  prepared 
by  the  Ministry  of  External  Affairs  and  tabled  in  Parliament  in  February  1961, 
and  from  the  White  Paper  II  of  1959.  They  are  placed  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

Nehru’s  speeches  or  texts  in  Hindi  have  been  published  in  Hindi  and  a 
translation  into  English  has  been  appended  in  each  case  for  those  who  might 
need  or  want  a  translation.  A  large  part  of  Nehru’s  archives  is  housed  in  the 
Nehru  Memorial  Museum  and  Library  and  is  known  as  the  JN  Collection.  This 
has  been  the  chief  source  for  items  here,  and  has  been  made  available  by 
Shrimati  Sonia  Gandhi,  the  Chairperson  of  the  Jawaharlal  Nehru  Memorial 
Fund.  Unless  otherwise  stated,  all  items  are  from  this  collection.  The  Nehru 
Memorial  Museum  and  Library  has  been  immensely  helpful  in  so  many  ways, 
and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  record  our  thanks  to  it.  The  Cabinet  Secretariat,  the 
secretariats  of  the  President  and  Prime  Minister,  various  ministries  of  the 
Government  of  India,  All  India  Radio,  the  Press  Information  Bureau  and  the 
National  Archives  of  India,  all  have  permitted  us  to  use  material  in  their 
possession.  We  are  grateful  to  The  Hindu ,  the  National  Herald,  for  permission 
to  reproduce  reports.  I  am  grateful  to  Srobana  Bhattacharya  for  her  generosity 
and  timely  assistance  in  providing  valuable  references. 

Finally,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  thank  Malavika  Menon,  for  her 
contribution  to  preparing  this  volume  for  publication.  The  Hindi  texts  have 
been  prepared  by  Mohammed  Khalid  Ansari,  and  the  translation  from  the  Hindi 
was  done  by  Chandra  Chari.  Chandra  Murari  Prasad  ably  handled  all  the  computer 
work,  including  preparing  the  entire  text  for  the  press. 


Madhavan  K.  Palat 


1.  To  Chief  Ministers1 


I.  GENERAL 


July  10,  1961 

My  dear  Chief  Minister, 

You  have  probably  seen  the  draft  chapter  on  “Public  Cooperation  and 
Participation”  which  is  a  part  of  the  Third  Five  Year  Plan  report.  Soon  you  will 
receive  the  full  report.  This  subject  deserves  your  attention  and,  what  is  more, 
your  action. 

2.  There  are  two  aspects  of  this  question,  (1)  economy  of  construction 
and,  therefore,  saving  money;  and  (2)  the  psychological  element  in  getting  the 
people  themselves  to  do  the  work,  which  makes  them  partners  in  the 
undertaking.  Both  are  important. 

3.  In  our  various  estimates  for  our  Third  Plan,  a  large  part  of  the 
expenditure  goes  towards  some  form  of  construction.  Any  saving  in  this  thus 
means  more  money  being  available  for  other  work.  I  think  it  has  been  established, 
without  any  possibility  of  doubt,  that  our  old  established  methods  of  construction 
through  contractors,  etc,  are  needlessly  expensive.  Further,  it  has  been 
established  that  this  construction  work  can  be  done  more  economically  and 
with  a  considerable  saving  of  money  through  other  agencies.  I  am  not,  for  the 
moment,  referring  to  shramdan,  which  is  unpaid  work.  I  am  rather  referring  to 
the  methods  adopted  whereby  we  save  a  good  deal  of  the  middleman’s  and  the 
contractor’s  profits,  which  are  often  unusually  high. 

4.  There  are  or  may  be  a  number  of  agencies  which  can  do  this  work, 
apart  from  the  traditional  contractor’s  methods.  For  the  present  I  am  thinking 
of  the  Bharat  Sevak  Samaj  which  has  actually  done  remarkably  good  work  of 
various  kinds,  from  building  dams  to  constructing  buildings,  and  done  it  well 
and  economically.  They  have  built  up  an  efficient  organisation  for  the  purpose, 
consisting  of  competent  engineers,  etc.  Whenever  they  have  taken  up  this 
work  they  have  saved  large  sums  of  money  and  often  done  the  work  in  lesser 
time  than  was  at  first  imagined.  The  actual  figures  are  really  surprisingly  good. 

5.  Ever  since  the  Bharat  Sevak  Samaj  started  this  work  in  a  big  way, 
such  as  at  the  Kosi  Dam  in  Bihar,  all  kinds  of  criticisms  were  made  and  objections 
raised.  This  was  inevitable  because  they  were  attacking  a  traditional  way  of 


1 .  Letter  to  Chief  Ministers  of  all  States  and  the  Prime  Minister  of  Jammu  &  Kashmir  State. 
PMO,  File  No.  17(302)/61-PMS,  Vol.  II,  Sr.  No.  36-B.  Also  available  in  Jawaharlal 
Nehru.  Letters  to  Chief  Ministers,  Vol.  5  1958-1964,  ed.  G  Pathasarathi  (New  Delhi: 
Jawaharlal  Nehru  Memorial  Fund,  1989),  pp.  470-474. 
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doing  things  in  which  vested  interests  had  grown.  But  they  persevered  and 
made  good.  They  have  now  a  good  deal  of  experience  and  competent  personnel. 
The  result  has  been  good  for  the  State  and  good  for  the  people  who  participated. 

6.  I  mention  the  Bharat  Sevak  Samaj  because  I  happen  to  know  about  its 
work.  But  my  main  point  is  that  we  must  get  out  of  this  traditional  method  of 
getting  work  done  through  contractors  at  heavy  cost  and  find  out  other  methods 
of  doing  it. 

7 .  The  second  aspect  of  this  work  is  the  element  of  a  feeling  of  cooperation 
in  the  public.  They  become  partners  of  the  scheme.  They  work  with  much 
better  heart  and  know  that  the  benefits  of  the  scheme  will  go  to  them.  Apart 
from  their  normal  wages  that  they  get,  they  put  aside  a  sum  for  village 
development.  Altogether,  this  approach  has  far-reaching  and  desirable 
consequences. 

8.  But,  as  I  have  said  above,  whenever  such  a  change  is  made,  all  the 
traditional  vested  interests  stand  up  in  embattled  array  to  oppose  it.  Yet  the 
change  has  to  be  accepted,  and  the  more  we  accept  it  the  more  we  profit  both 
financially  and  in  the  sense  of  public  partnership.  I  would,  therefore,  earnestly 
commend  this  to  you  and  particularly  point  out  that  you  must  not  be  disheartened 
by  criticism  or  objections  raised  by  people  used  to  the  old  traditional  methods. 

9.  Apart  from  this  general  approach,  I  am  troubled  by  another  aspect  of 
our  construction  work.  We  build  hospitals  and  spend  vast  sums  of  money  on 
them.  We  build  medical  colleges  also  at  great  expense  in  construction.  A  large 
part  of  the  amount  available  for  medical  education  or  relief  work  thus  goes  into 
brick  and  stone  and  mortar.  How  can  we  expand  our  medical  education  or 
hospital  system  rapidly  if  we  have  to  pay  this  terrible  cost  for  each  step  forward? 

10.  I  see  no  reason  why  we  cannot  save  very  considerable  sums  of  money 
over  these  constructions.  We  should  get  out  of  the  old  rut  of  thinking  and  have 
constructions  of  a  simpler  type,  and  more  of  them.2 

11.  So  far  as  medical  education  is  concerned,  we  want  the  best  of  it  and 
not  any  second-rate  stuff.  But  it  is  worth  considering  how  far  it  is  also  necessary 
to  have  a  second  grade  of  medical  licentiates,  or  whatever  they  are  called,  who 
may  work  under  the  fully  qualified  doctors.  Such  persons  could  spread  out  in 
the  villages  and  deal  with  normal  ailments.  Any  more  complicated  case  could 
be  sent  on  to  the  bigger  hospital  where  more  competent  men  are  in  charge. 

12.  There  is  no  way  of  spreading  medical  education  and  hospitals  rapidly 
all  over  India  unless  we  evolve  simpler  and  cheaper  methods.  It  is  not  necessary 
for  every  hospital  that  we  put  up  in  a  village  area  to  have  very  expensive 

2.  On  construction  and  contractors,  see  items  10  and  246;  on  expensive  buildings,  see 

item  14. 
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equipment.  Such  equipment  can  be  reserved  for  the  bigger  hospitals  only  where 
complicated  cases  can  be  sent.  It  is  important  to  reach  the  village,  and  give 
quick  aid.  We  need  not  think  that  it  is  not  possible  to  give  medical  aid  without 
the  exceedingly  expensive  equipment  of  the  bigger  hospital.  I  know  of  very 
efficient  small  hospitals  in  villages  which  have  been  built  very  cheaply  and  are 
run  cheaply  and  yet  are  doing  excellent  work.  But  all  this  was  done  not  in  the 
traditional  way  but  by  discarding  old  traditions. 

13.  In  this  as  in  so  many  other  things,  we  have  to  get  rid  of  our  traditional 
approach  to  things  and  accept  more  modern  methods. 

14.  I  have  to  make  a  confession  to  you.  In  the  last  fourteen  years  or  so, 
ever  since  I  became  Prime  Minister,  probably  nothing  has  disheartened  me  so 
much  as  our  failure  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  slums.  Repeatedly  I  make  an 
effort  and  talk  bravely  about  it;  I  tell  those  in  charge  of  the  urgent  and  vital 
necessity  to  deal  with  this  problem.  I  come  away  with  some  feeling  of 
exhilaration  that  something  at  last  is  going  to  be  done.  Days  and  weeks  and 
months  and  years  pass,  and  nothing,  or  practically  nothing,  is  done.  The 
experience  is  repeated  with  the  same  result.  And  I  began  to  feel  quite  frustrated 
about  this  matter. 

15.  It  would  be  absurd  to  say  that  this  question  of  slums  is  beyond  human 
capacity.  It  should  really  be  one  of  the  simplest,  if  vested  interests  did  not 
come  in  the  way.  Normally  Corporations  and  Municipalities  have  to  deal  with 
it.  The  money  difficulty  is  not  so  great  because  the  Central  Government  or  the 
State  Government  often  provide  the  money.  Essentially  it  is  the  amazingly  slow 
functioning  of  the  Corporation  or  the  Municipality.  It  is  this  that  brings  about 
this  utter  sense  of  frustration.  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  if  this  is  to  be 
done  with  any  rapidity  and  success,  power  should  be  given  by  the  Corporation 
or  whoever  is  the  authority,  to  competent  individuals  or  small  committees  who 
can  go  ahead  without  being  held  up  at  every  stage  by  some  person  interested  in 
objecting  to  the  change.  If  it  is  necessary,  changes  can  be  made  in  the  existing 
laws. 

16.  Here  also  public  cooperation  can  speed  up  matters  and,  what  is  more 
important,  can  bring  about  that  sense  of  joint  effort  which  is  so  necessary. 

17.  There  is  one  thing  I  should  like  to  warn  you  against.  When  we  have 
slum  improvement  schemes  and  spend  money  on  them,  we  seem  to  think  that 
the  people  who  are  pushed  out  of  the  slums  can  be  sent  anywhere.  They  are 
not  supposed  to  be  good  enough  or  capable  of  paying  the  higher  rents,  etc, 
which  the  brand  new  buildings  may  require.  And  so,  more  prosperous  people 
come  there  and  the  poor  slum  dwellers  are  sent  to  some  far  away  place,  probably 
to  build  another  slum  area.  I  do  not  think  this  is  at  all  fair.  In  removing  a  slum 
and  the  slum  dwellers,  we  have  to  think  of  these  latter  first  of  all.  There  is  no 
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reason  why  they  should  be  thrown  out  of  that  area.  As  far  as  possible,  they 
should  be  accommodated  there  even  at  the  cost  of  subsidies. 

18.  I  talk  about  the  removal  of  slums,  but  a  greater  danger  is  the  building 
up  of  new  slums.  This  is  constantly  happening  before  my  eyes  in  Delhi,  in  spite 
of  the  efforts  that  we  have  tried  to  make.  Surely,  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to 
prevent  conditions  which  give  rise  to  new  slums.  I  feel  rather  strongly  about 
this  subject,  and  I  want  you  to  feel  strongly  also.3 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


2.  To  Chief  Ministers:  Circulate  Fortnightly  Letters4 

July  10,  1961 

My  dear  Chief  Minister, 

I  am  writing  to  remind  you  that  the  fortnightly  letters  I  send  you  are  meant  to 
be  shared  by  you  with  all  your  other  Ministers.  I  find  that  sometimes  this  is  not 
done.5  Those  letters  are  meant  for  all  Ministers. 

This  does  not  apply  to  every  letter  which  I  send  you.  In  regard  to  them, 
you  can  exercise  your  own  discretion;  but,  in  any  event,  the  fortnightly  letters 
should  be  so  shared. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


3.  See  also  item  3 12;  reiterated  in  Jabalpur,  at  the  end  of  speech  at  public  meeting,  item  1 1 . 

4.  Letter  to  all  Chief  Ministers  &  the  Prime  Minister  of  Jammu  &  Kashmir.  Also  available 
in  Jawaharlal  Nehru.  Letters  to  Chief  Ministers,  Vol.  5  1958-1964,  ed.  G  Pathasarathi 
(New  Delhi:  Jawaharlal  Nehru  Memorial  Fund,  1989),  p.  475. 

5.  See  item  87. 
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3.  To  Presspersons:  Visit  to  Kashmir6 


SECURITY  OF  KASHMIR 
MR.  NEHRU  SATISFIED  WITH  STEPS 
(FROM  OUR  CORRESPONDENT) 


NEW  DELHI, 
July  20 

Prime  Minister  Nehru  returned  to  Delhi  this  morning  from  Kashmir  accompanied 
by  the  Union  Home  Minister,  Mr.  Lai  Bahadur  Shastri. 

Talking  to  Pressmen  at  the  airport,  Mr.  Nehru  refuted  the  report  in  the 
Pakistani  Press  that  he  went  to  Kashmir  to  get  Sheikh  Abdullah  released. 

Asked  to  comment  on  President  Ayub  Khan’s  confirmation  of  the  report 
that  Pakistan  has  obtained  guided  missiles  and  supersonic  aircraft  from  the 
United  States  of  America,  Mr.  Nehru  said:  “Well  if  he  has  confirmed  it  what 
more  can  I  say.  “How  am  I  to  know  what  arms  he  has  got?” 

To  a  question  whether  he  was  satisfied  with  the  security  arrangements  in 
Kashmir  against  saboteurs  and  infiltration  by  Pakistanis,  the  Prime  Minister 
replied:  “Naturally  we  have  made  arrangements  to  prevent  this.  A  number  of 
saboteurs  have  from  time  to  time  been  apprehended.” 

Mr.  Nehru  said  that  he  had  no  information  about  a  Commonwealth  Prime 
Ministers’  Conference  being  convened  to  decide  the  question  of  Britain’s  entry 
into  the  European  Common  Market. 

When  a  correspondent  asked  whether  it  was  true  as  reported  in  some 
section  of  the  Press  that  he  had  described  President  Ayub  Khan  as  a  “war¬ 
monger”.  Mr.  Nehru  replied:  “I  spoke  in  Hindi  and  I  could  not  possibly  have 
used  that  word”. 


6.  From  The  Hindu ,  21  July  1961,  p.  7. 
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4.  To  Presspersons:  US  Arms,  Pakistan,  Kashmir  etc7 

Latest  Type  of  Arms  to  Pakistan  from  U.S. 

Indo-American  Relations  Will  Be  Affected:  Nehru 

New  Delhi,  July  20.  Prime  Minister  Nehru  said  here  today  that  the  supply  of 
latest  type  of  arms  to  Pakistan  by  the  United  States  would  affect  the  “situation’' 
in  regard  to  Indo-American  relations.8 

Pandit  Nehru,  who  was  answering  questions  at  a  tea  party  given  in  his 
honour  by  the  Press  Association,  disclosed  that  the  U.S.  Government  had 
assured  the  Indian  Ambassador  in  Washington  that  the  supply  of  such  arms  to 
Pakistan  was  only  a  continuation  of  the  help  already  given  to  that  country  and 
there  was  nothing  new  about  it. 

Characterizing  the  assurance  as  “rather  vague”  Pandit  Nehru  said  that  the 
Indian  Ambassador  was  still  pursuing  the  matter  with  the  U.S.  Government 
and  trying  to  obtain  further  elucidation. 

The  Prime  Minister  said  that  it  was  his  personal  belief  that  the  recent  visit 
of  President  Ayub  Khan  of  Pakistan  to  the  United  States  had  not  brought  about 
any  change  in  the  American  attitude  to  India,  “but  I  don’t  exactly  know”. 

During  the  eighty  minutes  he  spent  with  correspondents,  Pandit  Nehru 
analysed  in  historical  perspective  the  Indo-Pakistan  relations,  and  said  that  it 
was  his  conviction  that  even  if  there  was  no  Kashmir  issue  “the  relations  between 
India  and  Pakistan  in  the  present  circumstances,  and  for  some  time  to  come, 
would  not  be  good.” 

“From  the  national  point  of  view”,  he  added,  “Pakistan  had  no  time  to 
develop  new  roots — the  old  roots  have  been  discarded  excepting  the  antipathies 
against  India.  Obviously,  this  cannot  be  very  deep.” 

“Pakistan’s  foreign,  and  to  some  extent  even  internal  policies”,  Pandit  Nehru 
said,  revolved  round  “their  feeling  of  antipathy  against  India.” 

American  Attitude 

Replying  to  a  question  whether  the  recent  visit  of  the  Pakistan  President  to 
America  had  effected  a  change  in  the  American  attitude  to  India,  the  Prime 
Minister  said:  “I  don’t  personally  think  there  has  been  any  change  in  the  American 

7.  Interview,  20  July  1961,  National  Herald ,  21  July  1961,  p.l.  It  reiterated  substantially 
the  arguments  of  his  speech  of  19  July  1 96 1  at  the  Lai  Chowk  in  Srinagar,  see  item  1 6;  see 
also  item  5,  paragraphs  5-7. 

8.  See  appendix  59. 
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attitude  to  India,  but  the  most  that  I  can  say  is  that  I  think  that  under  certain 
pressures  they  (the  leaders  of  the  US  Government)  have  tried  to  say  something 
which  might  to  some  extent  please  the  Pakistan  President.  I  don’t  think  there 
has  been  any  real  change  on  the  American  side,  but,  of  course,  I  don’t  exactly 
know”. 

Asked  whether  India  had  lodged  any  protest  with  the  US  Government 
against  the  supply  of  modern  arms  to  Pakistan,  Pandit  Nehru  replied:  “I  do  not 
think  we  have  lodged  any  protest.  I  think  our  acting  Ambassador  in  Washington 
has  made  enquiries  as  to  what  all  this  implies.  Without  any  particular  request 
from  us,  he  (Ambassador)  has  been  pretty  active  to  find  out.” 

Matter  Being  Pursued 

A  correspondent  asked  whether  the  Indian  Ambassador  in  America  had  obtained 
any  clarification  about  the  implications  of  giving  modem  US  arms  to  Pakistan, 
Pandit  Nehru  said:  “He  has  had  some  explanations  and  elucidations.  He  is 
pursuing  the  matter  still  further.  He  was  broadly  told  by  the  US  Government 
that  this  meant  really  continuing  the  help  they  were  giving  to  Pakistan  and  that 
there  was  nothing  very  new  about  it.” 

Pandit  Nehru  added:  “All  this  is  rather  vague.” 

Asked  whether  the  US  Government  still  maintained  that  the  military  aid 
they  were  giving  to  Pakistan  was  really  meant  to  combat  communism  or  it  was 
to  strengthen  Pakistan  as  against  India,  Pandit  Nehru  replied:  “I  cannot  say 
what  they  (US  Government)  maintain.  Many  people  often  do  wishful  thinking.” 

Indo-U.S.  Relations 

Pandit  Nehru  said  that  American  military  aid  to  Pakistan  in  the  form  of  latest 
weapons  “certainly  has  an  effect  on  the  situation.” 

“I  am  quite  sure  that  they  (the  US  Government)  don’t  desire  to  change 
(their  attitude  to  India).  But  even  so  something  that  they  do,  without  desiring  to 
do  so  (to  effect  a  change  in  the  American  attitude  to  India),  may  have  the  same 
effect.  For  instance,  if  they  give  them  (Pakistan)  some  type  of  latest  weapons, 
that  certainly  has  an  effect  on  the  situation.” 

Pandit  Nehru  said:  “It  is  obvious  that  India  can  compete  with  most  countries, 
certainly  Pakistan,  in  anything,  whatever  it  may  be.  But  we  cannot  go  about 
competing  with  the  United  States  or  with  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  beyond  our 
capacity  to  do  that,  and  if  either  of  these  great  countries  throws  its  weight  in 
supply  of  latest  weapons,  it  will  make  a  big  difference”. 
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Supersonic  Planes 

Pandit  Nehru  added  that  it  was  not  clear  yet  what  the  US  Government  intended 
in  regard  to  supply  of  latest  weapons  like  supersonic  aircraft  and  all  that  to 
Pakistan. 

Pandit  Nehru  referred  in  this  context  to  the  production  of  supersonic  aircraft 
in  India  and  said:  “As  you  know,  we  have  done  a  rather  unusually  remarkable 
thing  by  developing  our  own  supersonic  fighters.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  develop 
it  and  quite  another  to  use  it.  Before  it  can  be  put  to  use,  it  will  take  some  years. 
Even  so  its  manufacture  will  be  in  twos  or  threes,  one  by  one,  and  not  on  an 
assembly  line  as  the  Russians  or  the  Americans  may  do.  It  is  a  triumph  of  our 
science  and  technology  undoubtedly.  It  is  a  symbol  of  our  future  growth,  but 
it  does  not  add  to  our  present  strength.” 

Missiles 

The  Prime  Minister  was  then  asked  whether  India  was  taking  steps  to  have  her 
own  missiles  in  view  of  Pakistan  getting  air-to-air  and  ground-to-air  missiles 
from  the  United  States. 

Pandit  Nehru  replied:  “I  cannot  tell  you  much  about  that  because  one  does 
not  normally  shout  from  house-tops  what  one  has  got  or  what  one  might  get. 
We  are  certainly  going  to  follow  our  principle  of  trying,  first  of  all  to  manufacture 
our  own  weapons  and,  secondly,  of  buying  what  we  have  to  buy.  We  do  not 
accept  military  aid  in  that  way.” 

India’s  Defence  Science 

The  Prime  Minister  said:  “Our  defence  science  is  pretty  advanced,  but  that 
does  not  mean  that  we  can  compare  it  with  very  big  countries,  obviously  we 
cannot.  But  relatively  speaking  we  are  advanced.  But,  however  advanced  we 
may  be,  we  don’t  produce  results  quickly”. 

Pandit  Nehru  said  that,  if  India  had  turned  out  some  missiles,  it  was  on  an 
experimental  basis.  This  did  not  mean  India  suddenly  having  an  abundance  of 
them. 

“When  this  type  of  weapon  is  given  to  Pakistan  by  the  United  States,  it 
obviously  gives  Pakistan  an  edge  so  far  as  that  weapon  is  concerned.  But  to 
what  extent  this  will  help  them  is  another  matter.  We  cannot  say.” 

A  correspondent  asked  Pandit  Nehru’s  comment  on  some  American  leaders 
comparing  Mr.  Ayub  Khan  to  Sir  Winston  Churchill  and  General  de  Gaulle. 

Another  correspondent  interjected:  “Mr  Ayub  Khan  compared  himself  to 
George  Washington  in  one  of  his  speeches  in  America.” 

Pandit  Nehru  replied:  “What  can  I  say?  They  are  good  judges!”  (Laughter) 
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Ayub’s  Drama 

The  Prime  Minister  then  went  on  to  elaborate  his  argument  in  his  Srinagar 
speech  yesterday  about  the  “theatrical  and  dramatic  element”  in  Mr.  Ayub  Khan’s 
visit  to  America  and  the  statements  and  declarations  made  by  him  in  the  press 
and  on  television  there. 

“All  this  is  rather  surprising  and  very  unusual  in  diplomatic  procedures 
because,  on  the  one  side,  it  was  stated  that  Pakistan  was  the  one  and  only 
friend  of  the  United  States  and  the  western  countries  in  Asia,  and  that  others 
were  not  reliable  or  were  not  friends  at  all;  on  the  other  side,  it  was  stated  that 
unless  something  is  done  it  might  well  happen  that  Pakistan  and  other  countries 
of  Asia  may  begin  to  rely  on  China.  Those  two  approaches  seem  to  me  to  be 
very  conflicting  and  not  very  becoming,  especially  the  threat  implied  in  them. 
It  is  not  for  me  to  judge  anyhow.” 

Pakistan’s  Policies 

Pandit  Nehru  said  that  the  whole  background  of  Pakistan’s  foreign,  and  to 
some  extent  internal  policies,  revolved  round  their  feeling  of  “antipathy  against 
India.” 

Pandit  Nehru  said:  “It  is  my  conviction  that  even  if  there  is  no  Kashmir 
issue,  the  relations  between  India  and  Pakistan  in  the  present  circumstances 
and  for  some  time  to  come  would  not  be  good.” 

Prime  Minister  said  that  the  leaders  of  Pakistan  had  not  participated  in  the 
freedom  movement  in  the  sub-continent  but  had  been  associated  only  with  the 
later  movement,  for  Partition,  which  was  anti-India;  some  of  them  had  been 
associated  with  the  British  in  opposition  to  the  freedom  movement.  In  view  of 
this,  the  leaders  of  Pakistan  had  “no  social  roots”  and  had  had  no  time  to 
develop  new  roots. 


Invitation  to  Ayub 

Pandit  Nehru  revealed  that  in  the  past,  both  at  his  meeting  in  Murree  last  year9 
and  later,  he  had  invited  Mr.  Ayub  Khan  to  visit  India,  not  particularly  for  talks 
on  Kashmir,  but  generally  if  Mr  Ayub  Khan  had  come  and  raised  this  issue,  he 
would  have  talked  with  him  on  the  subject.  If  Mr  Ayub  Khan  was  under  the 
impression  that  he  had  not  been  invited  to  visit  India,  it  was  not  correct. 


9.  See  SWJN/SS/63/items  244-246, 248  and  250. 
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The  Prime  Minister  said  that,  though  Pakistan  had  said  that  they  would  be 
willing  to  consider  ways  other  than  a  plebiscite  to  settle  the  issue,  he  had 
received  no  proposals  or  indication  from  Pakistan  about  the  lines  of  settlement. 

Threat  to  Kashmir 

A  correspondent  asked  Pandit  Nehru  how  he  would  deal  with  the  threatened 
incursions  into  Kashmir.  Would  it  mean  “total  war  or  local  war”,  he  asked. 

The  Prime  Minister  said  it  would  depend  on  the  type  of  incursions.  There 
was  now  some  talk  of  “satyagrahis”  coming  into  Kashmir.  This  presumably 
meant  not  military  people  but  people  disguised  as  non-military  people. 

“Obviously,  if  people  come  in  that  way,  that  is  to  say,  relatively  unarmed, 
and  push  their  way  in,  we  do  not  consider  that  as  a  declaration  of  war.  We  can 
deal  with  them  with  the  greatest  ease,  and  we  shall  deal  with  them.  As  I  said  in 
Srinagar,  we  shall  give  them  ample  protection  in  closed  space.  What  that  leads 
to  is  another  matter.” 


Kashmir  Talks 

The  Prime  Minister  said  that  when  he  had  gone  to  Murree  last  year,  he  had 
some  talk  about  Kashmir  etc.,  with  Mr  Ayub  Khan.  It  was  not  a  very  detailed  or 
long  talk,  but  it  was  long  enough  for  each  to  state  his  position.  When  they 
ended  it,  Mr  Ayub  Khan  said  that  this  was  almost  their  first  approach  and  he 
did  not  want  to  push  it  further  at  that  stage.  Mr  Ayub  Khan  wanted  to  think 
about  it  and  he  (Pandit  Nehru)  said  he  was  always  prepared  to  think  over  the 
problem.  They  had  parted  company,  so  far  as  this  matter  was  concerned,  on 
that  note.  When  Lieutenant  General  Sheikh  came  to  Delhi  earlier  this  month 
they  had  some  brief  talk  about  Kashmir.10 

Pandit  Nehru  expressed  surprise  at  General  Sheikh’s  remarks  at  a  press 
conference  later  that  Indo-Pakistan  relations  had  not  come  off  well,  after  Pandit 
Nehru’s  Murree  visit,  because  of  some  remarks  that  the  Deputy  Minister,  Mrs 
Lakshmi  Menon,  had  made.  This  was  with  reference  to  some  speech  in 
Hyderabad  explaining  the  Indian  attitude  on  Kashmir.  It  was  an  innocuous  thing 
and  he  could  not  understand  why  that  should  be  made  a  special  excuse  for 
anything. 

Pandit  Nehru  said  that  he  had  invited  Mr  Ayub  Khan  to  come  to  India  at 
Murree  and  he  had  reminded  him  about  that  invitation  once.  He  had  not  invited 
him  to  discuss  Kashmir,  but  he  had  invited  Mr.  Ayub  Khan  to  come  to  India  and 

10.  7-9  July  1961. 
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discuss  such  matters  as  he  or  Pandit  Nehru  thought  fit.  “I  am  sorry  if  he  has 
the  feeling  I  have  not  invited  him,”  Pandit  Nehru  said. 

A  correspondent  asked  whether  he  thought  any  useful  purpose  would  be 
served  by  talks  with  Mr  Ayub  Khan  now  in  view  of  the  fact  that  soon  after  the 
Murree  visit  Pakistan  had  launched  a  “hate  India”  campaign. 

The  Prime  Minister  replied  that  a  meeting  normally  would  serve  a  useful 
purpose  when  there  was  some  definite  thing  in  view.  “When  such  a  situation 
arises,  it  is  worthwhile,  otherwise  it  is  not.” 

Relations 

Explaining  at  length  his  point  that  even  without  the  Kashmir  issue  Indo-Pakistan 
relations  for  some  time  to  come  would  not  be  good,  Pandit  Nehru  said  that  the 
whole  story  prior  to  the  formation  of  Pakistan  and  subsequent  to  it  indicated 
“certain  approach  of  antipathy  against  India.” 

“In  fact  the  whole  background  of  their  foreign  policy,  and  to  some  extent 
the  internal  policy,  revolves  round  it  (antipathy).  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  permanent 
feature.  I  have  no  doubt  some  time  or  other  it  will  go.  But  it  has  not  gone  yet 
and  Kashmir  becomes  just  an  element  in  it. I  am  quite  sure  at  the  present  moment 
even  if  Kashmir  was  not  there,  we  will  have  to  face  a  similar  situation.  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that;  but  I  have  become  convinced  of  it. 

“Pakistan  owes  her  origin  to  antipathy  and  dislike  of  India  and  that  has 
been  kept  alive  in  Pakistan  deliberately,  not  so  much  in  the  common  people 
who,  I  think  have  forgotten  their  old  conflicts,  but  rather  in  the  political  and 
like  circles”. 


After  Independence 

Pandit  Nehru  said:  “Pakistan  in  a  sense  got  independence,  not  because  of  any 
efforts  of  Pakistan,  but  because  of  the  previous  all  India  efforts.  But  the  rulers 
of  Pakistan  that  emerged  were  leaders  naturally  of  people  who  had  laid  the 
greatest  stress  on  this  separation.  I  am  not  criticising  them.  But  the  point  is  all 
that  had  inspired  the  independence  movement  suddenly  lost  significance  in 
Pakistan.  It  had  no  roots  as  India  had  roots  in  the  independence  movement  of 
decades.  The  roots  in  Pakistan  were  naturally  limited  to  the  movement  that 
gave  rise  to  Pakistan,  although  in  the  minds  of  the  people  there  were  older 
roots.  But  this  new  turn  was  given.  The  basic  ideology  of  independence  that 
had  inspired  the  movement  in  the  rest  of  India  was  pushed  aside  as  something 
not  in  tune  and  Pakistan  became  rootless  from  the  point  of  view  of  ideals. The 
only  ideal  they  could  develop  was,  firstly,  an  antipathy  against  India  as  the 
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continuance  of  the  old  Muslim  League  theory  and  fear  of  India,  that  India 
would  injure  us  (Pakistan)  and  we  must  prevent  it.” 

Pan-Islamism 

Secondly,  Pandit  Nehru  continued,  they  in  Pakistan  tried  to  develop  some  kind 
of  pan-Islamism.  He  was  using  that  expression  loosely  in  the  absence  of  a 
better  word.  Pakistan  did  not  develop  her  normal  national  background — it  had 
a  national  background  but  that  had  been  thrust  aside.  They  did  not  have  any 
deep  roots  and  it  was  mainly  based  on  antipathy  against  India. 

When  India  became  independent,  the  people  who  came  to  the  forefront  in 
government  in  India  were  the  representatives  of  the  independence  movement 
and  in  that  sense  there  was  a  historical  continuity.  The  leadership  in  India 
might  have  made  some  mistakes  and  all  that,  but  it  was  a  continuous  movement. 

In  Pakistan  the  people  who  came  up  were  representatives  of  the  much 
more  recent  movement  for  partition.  Inevitably  they  were  not  representatives 
of  the  independence  movement.  In  fact,  many  of  them  had  opposed  the 
independence  movement  and  had  sided  with  the  British  Government.  But  certain 
historical  circumstances,  things  had  happened  (and  Pakistan  came  into 
being). “Therefore,  from  the  Pakistan  national  point  of  view,  it  had  no  time  to 
develop  new  roots  and  the  old  roots  were  discarded  except  the  antipathy  against 
India.Obviously  this  cannot  be  very  deep.” 

Pandit  Nehru  pointed  out  that,  if  this  was  examined  from  the  social  point 
of  view,  the  leaders  of  the  Indian  national  movement  were  drawn  into  the 
social  vortex.  They  had  to  think  about  the  land  problem,  economic  planning 
and  all  that.  They  had  to  deal  with  these  problems  and  had  done  so  more  or  less 
successfully. 


Social  Problems 

In  Pakistan,  on  the  other  hand,  for  years  there  was  not  the  slightest  thought 
given  to  social  problems. 

“We  were  the  outcome  of  an  independence  movement  and  had  had  to  deal 
with  these  problems  during  the  movement.  The  leaders  of  Pakistan  were  the 
outcome  of  a  movement  which  had  never  given  thought  to  these  problems. 
They  represented  different  social  classes — I  am  not  criticising  them  as 
individuals,  they  were  good  men — but  they  represented  the  big  landlord  classes. 
Naturally,  how  can  you  expect  them  to  take  up,  say  the  land  question  in  a  big 
way?” 

The  Prime  Minister  recalled  the  several  years  after  independence  and 
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partition,  the  chairman  of  the  Pakistan  Planning  Commission  had  come  to  India 
and  met  him.  Inevitably,  he  (Pandit  Nehru)  had  asked  him  about  the  land 
question.  The  chairman  of  the  Pakistan  Commission  had  replied:  “My 
predecessor  wanted  to  do  something  and  he  was  dismissed.”  (Laughter). 

Land  Reforms 

Pandit  Nehru  said  that  recently  something  had  been  done  in  Pakistan  about  land 
reforms,  but  it  was  not  of  “tremendous  significance.”  People  had  been  told  not 
to  keep  more  than  1,000  acres.  It  was  something,  in  that  people  had  forty  or 
fifty  thousand  acres.  It  made  a  difference  to  them.  But  1,000  acres  was  not  a 
fleabite  and  did  not  represent  any  kind  of  social  equality. 

That  was  why  in  Pakistan  the  social  conditions  did  not  change.  India  and 
Pakistan  might  argue  about  political  problems,  but  they  had  to  deal  with  their 
social  and  economic  problems.  The  latter  problems  might  be  covered  up  by  the 
help  they  might  get  from  abroad.  But  they  had  to  be  tackled.  Otherwise,  they 
continued  to  grow  bigger. 

Pandit  Nehru  said  it  was  no  good  their  blaming  each  other  in  India  or 
Pakistan.  They  had  to  make  a  historical  analysis.  The  people  of  Pakistan,  as  in 
India,  he  hoped,  were  good.  But  their  conditioning  factors  were  different. 

Pandit  Nehru  referred  in  this  connection  to  the  “close  and  friendly”  relations 
of  Pakistan  with  Portugal  and  said  that  that  amazed  him.  Portugal,  especially 
now,  was  in  the  world’s  disfavour.No  country  in  the  world  looked  with  favour 
on  Portugal.  Yet  particular  attempts  were  made  by  Pakistan  to  be  friendly  with 
Portugal  in  regard  to  Goa,  “simply  because  of  hostility  to  India,  and  not  because 
it  gains  anything  from  Portugal.” 

“That  is  the  basic  thing  which  conditions  their  policy,  fear  and  hatred  of 
India,  an  unreasoning  fear,  suspicion  and  hatred  of  India.”  PTI 
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5.  To  Chief  Ministers11 

July  23,  1961 

My  dear  Chief  Minister, 

The  last  few  days  have  been  full  of  anxiety  because  of  the  serious  illness  of  the 
President.  Fortunately  since  last  evening  there  has  been  an  improvement  in  his 
condition,  and  this  has  continued  today.  We  have  all  been  greatly  relieved  by 
this,  but  even  so,  cause  for  anxiety  continues.12 

2.  As  you  know,  I  have  invited  the  Chief  Ministers  to  come  to  Delhi  for 
a  conference  with  some  Central  Ministers  to  discuss  various  problems  of 
integration.  We  are  beginning  this  conference  on  the  afternoon  of  the  10th 
August  and  we  have  reserved  the  1 1th  and  12th  also  for  this  work.  I  hope  that 
you  will  attend  this  conference  and  come  fully  prepared  to  discuss  these  problems 
which  have  given  us  so  much  trouble.  Among  these  problems  will  be  the 
language  issue.  It  is  desirable  that  we  should  lay  down  clear  directions  which 
would  be  helpful  in  dealing  with  the  various  aspects  of  this  problem.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  much  has  been  written  and  said  on  this  subject  in  our  Constitution 
and  subsequently.  Our  broad  approach  has  always  been  an  inclusive  one  so  as 
to  give  for  our  recognised  major  languages  the  fullest  chance  of  development. 
Unfortunately  this  is  often  interpreted  in  a  restrictive  sense  as  if  there  is  a 
conflict  among  our  languages  and  the  way  to  encourage  one  language  is  to 
suppress  the  other. 

3.  The  real  issue  before  us  is  really  a  much  deeper  one.  How  far  will 
these  different  languages  lead  to  separatist  tendencies?  How  far  will  they  create 
barriers  in  the  intellectual  growth  of  India?  If  our  Universities  function  in  entirely 
separate  spheres,  they  will  lose  contact  with  each  other,  and  there  will  not  be 
that  intellectual  and  scientific  communication  which  is  so  essential  for  any 
growth. 

4.  It  seems  to  me  that  both  on  the  language  issue  as  well  as  on  other 
matters  relating  to  emotional  integration,  we  have  to  lay  down  our  general 
policies  with  as  much  clarity  as  possible  and  that  we  should  not  compromise 
on  any  vital  issue  simply  to  get  over  a  present  difficulty.  Nor  can  we  afford  to 
take  any  step  which  comes  in  the  way  of  our  scientific  and  technological 


1 1 .  Letter  to  Chief  Ministers  of  all  States  and  the  Prime  Minister  of  Jammu  &  Kashmir  State. 
PMO,  File  No.  25(30)/61-PM,  Sr.  No.  4-A.  Also  available  in  Jawaharlal  Nehru.  Letters 
to  Chief  Ministers,  Vol.  5  1958-1964,  ed.  G  Parthasarathi  (New  Delhi:  Jawaharlal  Nehru 
Memorial  Fund,  1989),  pp.  476-481. 

12.  See  items  6,  21,  51. 
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growth.  All  our  Five  Year  developmental  plans  are  essentially  based  on  developing 
a  modem  outlook  and  thus  developing  a  technologically  mature  society.  If  this 
process  suffers,  then  the  bottom  is  knocked  out  of  our  plans.  Of  course, 
anything  that  weakens  the  unity  of  India  must  necessarily  injure  the  cause  of 
our  progress. 

5 .  While  this  is  axiomatic,  it  is  even  more  important  in  the  conditions  that 
exist  in  the  world  today.  Everywhere  there  is  a  drift  towards  conflicts  and 
possibly  major  disasters.  People  talk  even  of  the  possibility  of  a  major  war  by 
the  end  of  the  year.  I  earnestly  hope  that  this  will  not  happen.  But  no  one  can 
afford  to  live  in  a  state  of  complacency  when  these  grave  dangers  face  us. 

6 .  Our  frontiers  with  China  have  to  be  continuously  guarded.  Our  frontiers 
with  Pakistan  equally  require  careful  watching  and  guarding.  The  attitude  taken 
up  by  Pakistan  recently  is  an  aggressive  and  even  offensive  one.  The  recent 
tour  abroad  of  President  Ayub  Khan,  and  especially  his  visit  to  the  United  States, 
has  been,  in  some  ways,  a  revelation.The  kind  of  language  he  used  even  on 
State  occasions  was  the  essence  of  bitterness  against  India.  The  Pakistan 
newspapers  are  full  of  venom.  In  this  atmosphere,  none  of  us  can  afford  to  be 
complacent,  even  though  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  the  folly  of  a  war  between 
India  and  Pakistan.  The  leaders  of  Pakistan  appear  to  be  full  of  envy  and  fear 
because  of  India’s  progress.  They  seem  to  imagine  that  this  progress  is  directed 
against  them. 

7.  I  paid  a  brief  visit  to  Kashmir  recently  and  spoke  with  some  frankness 
about  President  Ayub  Khan’s  recent  statements.  Normally  I  have  avoided  using 
any  strong  language  in  regard  to  Pakistan,  but  I  felt  on  this  occasion  that 
clarity  was  necessary  lest  some  people  might  mistake  India’s  feelings  and 
intentions.13 

8.  All  this  puts  a  heavy  burden  on  us  and  a  burden  which  we  cannot 
avoid  shouldering.  It  is  a  pity  that  just  when  we  have  begun  the  Third  Five  Year 
Plan  with  all  its  tremendous  tasks  and  responsibilities,  we  should  have  to  face 
these  international  problems  and  carry  heavier  burdens  because  of  them. 

9.  The  fact  that  considerable  sums  of  money  have  been  promised  to  us 
as  credits  or  loans  by  the  United  States  of  America  and  other  countries,  must 
not  lead  us  to  imagine  that  our  path  is  easy.  All  these  monies  are  more  or  less 
earmarked  for  specific  schemes  and  it  should  always  be  remembered  that  we 
have  to  pay  them  back.  There  is  a  tendency  for  us  to  undertake  rather 
lightheartedly  new  burdens.  I  should  like  to  warn  you  and  all  concerned  against 
this  approach.  We  just  cannot  afford  to  live  beyond  our  means,  more  especially 


13.  See  items  4  and  16. 
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in  regard  to  foreign  exchange. 

10.  Our  foreign  exchange  position  is  a  very  serious  one.  We  have  arrived 
almost  at  the  rock  bottom  of  our  reserves.  We  have  had  to  make  some  temporary 
accommodations  to  meet  this  difficult  situation,  but  this  is  no  remedy  at  all  as 
we  have  to  payback  soon  the  sum  we  have  borrowed. 

11.  The  painful  fact  emerges  that  we  continue  to  spend  much  more  for 
imported  goods  and  services  than  we  are  earning  by  our  exports.  This  obviously 
cannot  continue  without  upsetting  all  our  plans. The  only  test  for  importing 
anything  has  to  be  its  essential  nature,  not  merely  its  desirability. 

12.  We  have  also  to  remember  that  we  cannot  accept  short-term  credits. 
They  do  not  help  at  all  and  merely  add  to  our  burdens.  Also,  we  cannot  borrow 
on  any  high  rate  of  interest.  In  this  matter,  the  loans  or  credits  we  have  had 
from  the  Soviet  Union  have  been  helpful  as  the  interest  rate  has  been  the  lowest, 
that  is,  2Vi  percent.  There  is  a  tendency  for  these  low  rates  now  to  be  offered 
elsewhere  too.  We  must  not  accept  any  proposal  which  goes  against  this  trend. 

13.  For  the  present  we  must  concentrate  on  the  projects  and  schemes 
which  have  been  included  in  the  Third  Plan  and  for  which,  by  and  large,  funds 
are  likely  to  be  available.  Even  this  availability  is  by  no  means  certain  yet.  The 
gap  for  1 962-63  has  only  been  partially  covered  and  no  arrangement  has  thus 
far  been  made  for  the  subsequent  three  years. 

14.  The  only  real  way  to  cover  these  gaps  in  foreign  exchange  is  to  increase 
our  exports.  It  is  pleasing  to  note  that  our  exports  have  shown  an  increase 
during  the  last  six  months,  an  increase  of  30  crores  as  compared  to  the 
corresponding  period  last  year.  But  at  the  same  time,  our  imports  have  also 
increased,  and  this  by  67  crores,  and  thus  the  gap  is  bigger  than  ever.  The  only 
way  to  deal  with  this  is  to  increase  exports  and  to  limit  imports.14 

15.  On  top  of  all  this,  we  have  to  face  the  biggest  flood  disasters  that  this 
country  has  known  probably  in  recorded  history.  These  major  disasters  began 
in  Kerala  and  then  spread  to  other  parts  of  Southern,  Eastern  and  Western 
India.  Although  floods  have  occurred  in  Assam  and  the  Punjab  and,  to  some 
extent,  in  Bihar,  thus  far  the  real  disasters  have  been  in  the  south  and  west. 
Poona  City  especially  stands  out  as  a  victim  of  the  fury  of  the  waters.  This  fair 
and  famous  city  was  suddenly  reduced  to  helpless  impotence  by  the  breaking 
down  of  dams  and  reservoirs  and  the  rushing  in  of  vast  quantities  of  waters.15 
The  Maharashtra  Government,  aided  by  our  Defence  Forces,  met  this  terrible 
situation  with  courage  and  every  effort  is  being  made  to  deal  with  it. 


14.  See  also  item  228. 

15.  With  the  collapse  of  the  dam  on  the  Mutha  river. 
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16.  These  major  disasters  cannot  be  considered  the  sole  responsibility  of 
the  State  or  region.  All  of  us  owe  a  duty  to  help  and  no  doubt  this  help  will  be 
given  to  the  best  of  our  ability.  But  this  makes  us  think  even  more  about  the 
vital  necessity  of  our  husbanding  our  resources  and  applying  them  to  the  most 
urgent  tasks  of  today.16 

17.  Just  when  we  want  our  exports  to  increase  rapidly,  we  have  to  face 
the  consequences  of  the  European  Common  Market  which  even  the  United 
Kingdom  might  join.17  If  this  happens,  our  exports  are  likely  to  suffer,  unless 
some  special  arrangements  are  made. 

18.  I  should  like  to  draw  your  attention  to  a  certain  unfortunate  tendency 
which  is  growing.  Some  foreign  governments  invite  our  Ministers  and  other 
eminent  personalities  to  visit  their  countries  as  their  guests,  the  government 
concerned  paying  all  the  expenses.  No  doubt  such  visits  sometimes  do  good, 
but,  on  the  whole,  they  have  done  us  harm  and  it  is  not  in  keeping  with  our 
dignity  to  accept  these  free  trips  abroad. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


6.  To  Vijaya  Lakshmi  Pandit:  Rajendra  Prasad,  Ayub 
Khan,  Belgrade18 


23rd  July,  1961 


Nan  darling, 

We  have  had  an  anxious  time  because  of  the  President’s  illness.  The  moment  I 
arrived  at  Palam  three  days  ago  from  Srinagar,  I  had  news  of  his  illness.  He 
was  to  have  gone  to  Hyderabad  the  previous  evening,  but  an  hour  or  two 
before  his  departure  he  brought  out  a  large  quantity  of  blood  and  since  then  his 
condition  has  been  serious.  Much  of  my  time  has  been  spent  in  hanging  around 
the  Nursing  Home.  At  first  it  was  thought  doubtful  if  he  would  be  able  to  last 
for  two  or  three  days.  The  question  of  an  operation  cropped  up  because  there 
appeared  to  be  no  other  satisfactory  way  of  stopping  the  blood  coming  out 


16.  See  section  Development,  subsection  Flood  Relief. 

17.  Britain  informed  her  partners  at  the  EFTA  in  Geneva  on  29  July,  of  her  decision  to  join 
the  European  Common  Market.  A  formal  announcement  of  the  same  by  Harold  Macmillan 
was  pending.  See  The  Hindu ,  30  July  1961,  p.  1. 

18.  Letter  to  the  High  Commissioner  for  India  in  London.  NMML.  Vijaya  Lakshmi  Pandit 
Papers,  Subject  File  No.  61. 
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internally.  An  operation  was,  of  course,  a  very  serious  matter  at  his  age  and  in 
his  present  condition.  It  was  in  fact  the  very  last  thing  that  could  have  been 
undertaken.19 

Ultimately,  it  was  decided  not  to  have  an  operation  at  least  for  the  present. 
Fortunately,  there  has  been  an  improvement  during  the  last  twenty  four  hours 
and  for  the  first  time  we  have  some  hope  that  he  will  get  over  this  crisis. 

Last  night  I  had  your  telegram  about  your  proposed  party.  I  replied  that 
you  should  go  ahead  with  it  unless  something  untoward  happened. 

We  have  been  reading  about  the  farewell  functions  that  you  have  to  attend 
and  the  very  generous  tributes  that  have  been  paid  to  you.  All  this  has  made  us 
happy.  And,  yet,  I  am  quite  sure  that  it  is  a  good  thing  for  you  now  to  return  to 
India,  and  it  is  very  good  that  you  are  leaving  England  at  the  top  of  your  fame. 

I  am  not  quite  clear  about  your  programme.  As  far  as  I  understand  it,  you 
are  leaving  London  about  the  10th  of  August  and  going  on  to  Greece  for  a 
week  or  ten  days.  Then  you  propose  to  go  to  Cairo  and  spend  a  few  days  with 
Rita.20  All  this  means  that  you  will  reach  India  during  the  last  few  days  of 
August.  Then,  perhaps,  you  would  like  to  spend  a  few  days  with  Tara21  in 
Bombay. 

I  am  likely  to  leave  for  Belgrade  for  this  conference  of  non-aligned  countries 
about  the  30th  of  August.  I  shall  spend  about  five  to  six  days  in  Belgrade  and 
then  probably  go  on  to  Moscow  on  my  way  back  to  India.  This  will  bring  me 
back  to  India  about  the  12th  of  September  or  so.  I  would  very  much  like  to 
meet  you  before  I  leave  for  Yugoslavia.  But  I  do  not  want  you  to  change  your 
programme  for  this.  What  I  really  want  is  to  have  you  with  me  here  sometime 
to  cheer  me  up. 

Ayub  Khan’s  visit  to  the  United  States  and  the  various  speeches  etc.  he  has 
made  has  rather  put  me  out.  It  is  not  so  much  what  he  said,  though  that  was 
awfully  bad  enough,  but  the  rather  vulgar  way  of  doing  things.  Evidently,  it 
went  down  with  the  American  people.  I  happened  to  go  to  Srinagar  just  after 
that.  The  visit  had  been  fixed  long  ago  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  Ayub  Khan’s 

declarations.  I  had  a  huge  meeting  in  Srinagar  itself  where  I  rather  let  myself 

22 

go- 

Love 


Jawahar 


1 9.  See  items  21,51  and  5,  paragraph  1 . 

20.  Rita  Dhar,  daughter  of  Vijaya  Lakshmi  Pandit. 

2 1 .  Nayantara  Sahgal,  daughter  of  Vijaya  Lakshmi  Pandit. 

22.  See  item  1 6;  see  also  item  4. 
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7.  In  Hapur:  Public  Meeting23 

Ffftft,  wff  ftt?  F^ft, 

ft  fttF  TFT  SIT  fft  fftftt  FR  5135  if  cpr  FTFT?  F7R  fttF  FTFft  |  fft  fttF  F7F  |F, 
FF?  fttF  FTFft  I  %  fttfttF  FTF  53,  Fft  fttfttF  Fft,  fttfttF,  #1  F+ftlF  J3  I 
FT  ftt  c§0  ft  FT|F  fftF  FTF  FTFT  f  #7  FF  FFTft  if,  fttF  FTFt  ft  FFlft  ft$T  3  FI|F 

FFTF  ft$T  ft  TF7RF  3TTFT  ftR  FFft  FTF  4  F§F  Flft 
FFft  ftftrt  I  -3TTW  FF  Fig?  FFT  ftt  ?F  FTFf  if  FT^IF  FtFT  4  Fp5  FFT  4,  FTFTft  ’ft 
Fft  4  s§s,  Fftt  Fftt  ?FRft  ?gft  ft  Fftt  4 1  FFft  Fft  Fft  FTFft  fft  gif  I  ff  ftf 
RfttFF  i 

ft  ff  ft  FTFft  fttF  to  f4  FFTft  Fft  ft  fft  Fft  i  ff§f  c§5  jftff  ffF 

FR  ft  FTFT  FT  FFT  ft  F>R  fftn  FRFT  SIT  FFTft  FTFlft  Fit  RFI^  FF,  FT  OT  FT  Fftt  I 
FF  FFF?  FT?  F?ft  FF1  33ft  F?ft  $JF  ftt,  FFfT#  fftftt  ft?T  ft  ?4f,  fftftt  ftt?  ft  ftt, 
F?ft  FFTftfTftf  ft,  FtT  FFft  Fftftt  fttT  FffeTT  ft  I  Ffttfft  FF  ft?T  FTFI?  Ft  FFT  ft 
FFft  FT?  FFlt  TTIFF  F?T  TRF  g3TT,  FFTTT  ftft  ft?T  ?t  FFFT  ?t  TpFRT  Fft,  ftft  FFftt 
Fftftt  gT  Ft?  FF  FF  ft  F7?ft  fftft  FTlftt  FFF  FRFT  F1FT  4,  v£9T  ft  ?4t,  FTPJF 
ft  ?4f  ftfft?  7TTft  FRFT  FFT  ?ft,  ft  TIFF,  f?RT  Tlftt  FT  ftt? 

Fl?ftT  FT?  FftTT  fft  FFft  FFFftf?  ftftRT  F?ft,  FFT  Flft  ft  FFft  ?  FT#  FFlft  FF 
ft  fft  FFft  TTTFft  FF  FT?  FT  T?if  fft?  Tlftt  FT  FRFT  Fft  FTTFTT  4  ft§T  ft,  Ffttfft  3RR 
Fft  f44  FTFt4  FFftt  4  Fft,  FFT  FFF  FRFT  4  ftt  FF  Ft  FtFT  ?ft  tft?  4ftF  FTTFftt  -3TFF 
TTTft  FT  Fft  I  FTT  FTF  ft  TTFTF  Ft  Fftf  fftFlftt  Ffft  Fft,  fftF,  sp  ft  F?ft  4,  fttF-FFST 
ft  fft  fftSTT  Fft,  fftSTT  FFft  FTft,  fftSTT  FTF  ft  Flft  I  FFF#T  ftlFFT  3Tft  fttr  FTlft 
#  Fft  FFft  F#  ft  ft  Flft  ft  Fft  I  fftT  ^Fft  FFFfttF  FtFFT  aift  FTTFF  Flftt  ftF 
gFTT  4  ftF  FftF  JF  I  FFft  ft  FJF  s§5  Fft  ft  Fft  4  I  FFT  ft-FTT  Fft  Fft  §4  ftfftF 
ftftFFT  ft  Fft,  fttT  FFT  Fft  ft  FFft  3F?  Fft  gfftFTF  FT#  FTTF  ftt  FTFftt  ftt  I -3TF 
FF  ftTTft  FFFftft  FtFFT  ft  4,  ft  fft  3lft  ?JTT  |4  I,  #T  FFft  FFft  FgF  FTft 
TOft-ftft  Fft  Fft,  FFft  ftFFTft  ft  FJF  Fft  4  ftl  FFft  ft  FFFT  sftl  FFT  4,  FRF 
4  FFFft  FFT  4  I  #T,  wft  FFFF  FT  fftsT  ftft  ft  ftft  FHFFT  Fft  4  I  FTTFft  3F  FFFT 
4  #T  ft  FlfftF  ftFT  4  FF  FFT  TTTft  FFFT  FFFF  FF?T  F  FT3  fttT  FFft  FFFTF  F 

fftft  I 

Ft  ft  -STIFft  FFFftF  ftFFT  FFTvft,  FFT-FFT  FFTF  TRF  4?  FFT  ?ftF  FFT  4?  fft^ 
R  FF  FT  t4  4  FF  ?Tffft-fftF  ftJl  4,  FF  Fftf  FFlftFTFFT  fftqr  FTFft,  ftfftF  FF 
FIFft  4  fft  FFTft  FRF  ft  FFFT  TpiFTF  ft  I  FFft  FTF  FF  4  fft  FF  #F  Ft  FT#F 


23.  26  July  1961.  AIR  Tapes,  Tape  Nos.  7442-7444,  NM  No.  1502-03. 
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EFT#  RTR#  TeftftEltRR|Re##RTT:  3HKfil4T  RR  WT  Rftf  1 1  #ETR  eRTT  RT  RTT 
RTTI  TUT  I  ft#  ftT?  Eft#  Rier  %  RR  NT  %  R#  RT  errtr  #  ft#T  Rftf,  TpRIR  ft# 
RR  RT  3TRft  #T  ft  -3TRft  Rf#TR  %  RTRR  ftlT  R#  RR  ftlT  R#  fftRRT  #T  ft  ft#T 
RETT  ftt  ft$T  Eft  fftft  I,  RR#  3Tf#F  #  Rftf  #R  REFER,  ?Rfftft  eft  ?R  RTET  Rft  #tf#?T 
EFT#  ft  f#  eR  3TRft  #TftReRR  ##  ftlT  ift  #tT  RR#  REF#  RRftlT  fttRT  I  3# 
pft  3Tf#F  %  3Tf#F  E##  ift  TtRRTT  #RER  I  RRRt  #5T  RT#  ft,  Rift  R#R  RT,  Rift 
RTTRI#  ft,  §TR  ft  RTftf  #  I  JR  Rift  RTR#  W ft  ft#  RT#  eR  ftTIEf  ft  #T  3#  ft# 
ft  RTR  ft#  ft  3##  eFT  ft$T  I,  3TRf#TT  RTT  I,  RR  EFT  I,  RTRTR  RTT  1 1  RT  ft#  ft  # 
#R  TpTeiR  ftt  R#  ft,  31#  |  Rift  E#  3TTRE#  ft#  ##ETT  RTftf  Rftf  fft##,  ##  Ref 
ft  I  ft#  §R  3R#  eft  #HRT  I  R#f#  TJ##  R#  R#  R#  RRT#,  Rft  Rft  RRTR 
ft#  ft  Rftft  RlpT  ETTRE#  R#  3T#  ef#  p  p  ft?  RR#,  3T#  RT  RR#  3TR#  THR 
RRT#,  TfellRT  ERTIRT  3#T  RR#  ##  Eft  ftRRTL  Rp  RI R#  I  p#,  f#J#,  ft## 
REF  ft  R#  I  eRT#  ft  Rp  RTR  |  ftft  RTTTTI#  #  Rp  ftt  ft 1  e#  RTe  ft  eft  3TR# 
R#R  RT,Tsl#  RT  ReET  #TT  RTTRT  I  3TfftR?,  r#  rr  R#  RTR  ftt  3#  RTTTTI#  T#E# 
ft  I  Rs?  #  #  fttft  Rift  ft#  3TTR3RRT  ft  eR  3F#  #tT  ft  RRT  Rft,  Rft  RR?  ft  ft# 
ft#  ft  RR  ftll  |3TT  1 1 

eft  3TTREFR  3T#  ETRT  eft  fftRT  RRR  RTR  ft  ftRRT  RfRT  ft  3#  RRR  RT  RR 

#  RTT  ft,  #  6ft  R#R  RRT#  Rf#  I,  RTR  ftRT#  Rf#  I,  f#Rft  EFTR  ft  I  #  RT  Rieft 
ft  RT#  eR  3F#  ft§T  ft  RRTft,  R#R  3R#  ft$T  ft  ERR,  ftft  RRTft?  ^f#TR  RTTR  1 1 

#  E#  RTTTTI#  RR#  ftraft  R?f#  Rft  ftft  E#  EfTOI#  ftft  Rft?  ERft  fftft  #R  EFR 
ft  3T#  I  #  ftft  RR  RT  EFTREfRT  RRTft  I  ft  R?#R  R#  ftft  f#R  EREFR  ft,  R#  ETTEFR 
I -3TFRRR-  fftR#  Rft  EREFR  I,  ft  fftlftt  ftRT  E#  f#Rft  RRRR#  Rft  I  ftRT?  RR  err 
RTlft  RTRft  3TT  R#  I  #T  fft  RT#  1 1  REFER  ftftftR#RTftRF, 

3TR  fftT5ft  RR  Epft  ft  R#  RTRft  ft§T  ft  ft#  R1|R  #  Ef#  E#  f,  Rp  fftR#  3# 
TEF  ftRT  ft,  Rftft  R§R  ET#  ft,  er  #t  ft  I  Efft  R%  <*>i«gift  Eftft  ft  #L  fftR  fftR  ft 
Rft  ft  -3TR  3#  RREFR  RTIR  Rft  Rft  3TR  -3RRT  I  RTRTR#  ft  RR  ft  RR  RTRTR#  ft 
ETR  ft) ell  ft,  ftfftR  3TR  #ft  EfR  cFR^TRT  ft  R#  ER  #R  RRTTT  Rift  ft$T  EFt  RR#  RRRRT 
fttETT  ft  I  fftRT#  Rft  #ETT  ft  3TTREFR  fftRR  ETRT  E#  RRt#  ETtR  Rftf  fftRETT  RT  ETEf  # 

eft  yfter  eftrt  ft  'Rte  rit  rqt  ft  rt  R<e  ft  ftRRT  ft  ftfr  r#  ft  rtr  ret  ft  r#  etr 
Re  ft  fft  eft  ret  RRETT  E#  f#RT  ER#  ft,  ETT#R  I  E#ff#  rr  R#TT  RR  ft§T 
pr-fftw  ftt  R#RT,  RTR  ft§T  TIT#  E#ft  RTf  #R  Rftf,  RTR  ft§T  f#E#  fftRR  ft  RRft 
R#  ft,  Rfft  ft,  Refft#  ft  RR  #R  3TR#  ER5  ft  RS  Rft  TFT#  fftRT#  EFT  EfRR  3TR# 
ett?  ft  e#  i  p-fftn  ft  §Ter  rt  ft  rf|  r  ftt  r#  i  fftRR  fftRR  #  ftft  rtr  rest 
e#  I  fR  ETFT  ft  TRT  RT#  ft  RSlft  E#  RcpRT  R#fft  ftt  ETTRE#  ftt#  ft  f#E#  ##F 
qft-fft#  #R  ftt  RR#  ftt#  I  Rft-fft#  ft  R#  RRR  #  I  #£  fft#  ft  R#  TIT#  Rftf  ft 
fft  fftETTR  Rift  Rift,  ftfftR  fftft#  rrr  jrr  #gr  %  |  ##  ##  ^  rtr  #  ft  RREjft 
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F##  #T3T  1 1  ##  #  3TMFF  F§F  ##FFT  #  F#  F#,  FF#  FTF  #  FF  1 1  #  #3FT 
t|FFTFl3FF#FF#f#F#t  #FTF##F?rt?gF#FF't#FrFFTFFT##T?r 
#FF  I  F#F  #,  FF  FF  Fs#  ##  FF  ?F  #  FgF  #FT  F#  T3#  F#T,  F?#F  3?#FT 
#FT  F#FT  I  #FT  #  FTF  FFT  FF  FlFT  FT##  ##  F#  ##  ##  FT#  Ft#  FT##  #F# 
FIT#  '^FTFT  Ft  #FT  FT#  #T  FFTTFF  Ftf#FT  F#T  I  FF  FF  F#  F#  FT#t  t  -3#  FF# 
##FFltt  I  F#f  F#  FFlt  t,  FF  t  #T  FF#  ##  t  FFIF  FTT  FFFF  F#  #T  #  FFFT  I 
3TF#  gFT  F#T  FTFFF  FFTFF#  FF  FF  FFf  I,  FFT I  FF  FFTF#  FF,  FFTFF 

#  F1?F  f#F  #  3TTF#  FFT  t  ##F  FF  FFTF#  FF  TFT#  FFTFF  #  FF?  3T#FT  #F 
1 1  FFTF#  FF  $TTFF  3T#  FF  F#?T  #  F#  FTFT  I  3TF5T,  3#t  FTFfF  #t  f#F  #  |F 

#  FFT  FFT-F#$T  #  3#  ##  FFTF#  3TTFF#  F#  I FFTFF  F#f#FT  FFT  FFT  FTFFT# 
I,  FTF  FTTJF  F#  3#  FFF#  3Tf#FTR  f##  F#  f  FT#  FFIF-FFTF#  #  ##  F#  3t# 
FFF#  3#T  #  3Tf#FTR  f##  FT##  F#ff#  FF  FT#  1 f#  Fit  FF  FFT#  FF,  #TF  # 
?FT#  FTT  F#T  FF  FFTF#  F#  3#T  F?#  FTT  #  FFJT  #  3##  FF#  #  FFT  3TTFT  t 
Ft-F#  3TFFT,  #  FiflFFT  FTFF  3#  F#F  F?#  FF  FF#  3Tf#FTTT  FgF  F^J  FFTF#  F# 
%  ft#  FTF  ##  FFTFF  #t  tf#FF  FF  FTF  3#T  FF  FF?  %  FFT#  FI#  FFFT  #  FTF 

#  FiRTFFT  FT#  I  FFF  #  #FTFF  F#  FtFT  I  FI#  FF?  FT3F3?  3#  fe#  3  #F  # 
F#  F#  F#  FF#  F#  #FT  I  FF  F#  FT#  FTF  FTT#TFTT#  FTF  Ft  #t  1 1#  FF  FFTF# 
FF  f#TFF#  FF  FT#  I  ##F  ##  FT  #FT  F#1T  I  #FT  3T#  F#F  FF  #  #T,  ##F, 
FFTF  F#F  #F  t  #  #F  #FT  FF#  FF#t  FF#  §q#,  FpjFt#3Tk#FT#T# 
FF3TT#  #T  FTFF  #  Ft  F#  3#  FT  FFT  ^F#  FTF-F#  FF  5TFFT  F  #,  FF  ##  #t 
FFFT  FF  FFT  #,  FFFT  FF  #FF  ##  FF#  FF  FF  FF  Ft  #  FFT  F#  FTT#T  FT#  FF# 

#  #  #¥T#  #  #  FT#  3#?  3Tf#F>FT  FFTF  #TT  #FTF  FFl,  ##FFlFFF#FTF 
|  #T  g#  FJF  FTFF  I  f#  FF#  FTF  FFFT  FF#  #$T  #  FTF  FIT  FTF  FTFFT  I  FTFT, 
f#F#  #  Ft  FIT  FF  FT#  t##,  FTFFTFT,  F#  ##F  3TTf#T  #  t#gFTR  FTF  F# 
FFTF#  FT#  #FT  F#  #  f#FT#  F#  FF  FFSTT  F#  f#  #FT  FFFT 1 1 

#  FFFTFT  |  FF  FF  #  FFF  TFT  I,  ##  FT  FFF  #  I,  ?TFT  #  FFF  #  I  # 
F##  FF  FTF#  T3TFT  F#  f##F#  #  t#  ##  FF  FFFT#  T[R  F#  FFT#  ##  #  FF# 
FTFT#  3TWT  F#TF  #  T3F#t  #  FF?TFT  FT#  f#  FF  FF#  #T  #  F#  FTTF  #FT  FT# 
##  3TFT##  CT  #,  Ff#T  F#  #  Ft  FTFFF  FFT  FFTFFTR,  FFTF  t#  #  ##  g^F  FT# 

#  ##  F#  I  J^FF  FF  FFTFT  FF  TIFF  F#T  FTFT  1 1  FFFT#  FFTFT  t  ##  FTF  # 

#  FF  FTF#  1 1#  FFFT#  #F  Ft,  FT###  Ft  FF  FFT  #F  t?  FFT  F#  t  FF#  f# 
#F  #FFTT  FTTF  F#,  f#FFTF,  -3FF#  FFT  f#F#f  #  FTF  F#F  t  F|F  ##  F#F  t 
FFT  FFTF,  #  ttcFTF  FF#  #  ^SFTFT  FF#  #  FTF  F#,  #TF#  FTF  FF#  FTF  F##  t  FFF# 
F§F  §Tf#T  FT#  t  F#  F#  FT#  F#  FFT#  #  ##  ##  F#  TFTF  3TTF,  F#  FF  F# 
#,  FF  F#  #  I  FF##  3TFT  #  #  #  FTF#  FFF#-#F  FFT#  F#f  T3F#t  F##  #  T3FF# 
3TFFT  #  #  #  #FT  t,  ##F  f#FFTT  FTTF  F#  FF  T3FF#  ?lf#T  FF  FT#  |,  FTFTF  FF# 
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I,  RT#  RT#  ##  #t,  RERT  EER#  ffer^TT,  RTETE  #f#T,  #E,  E#f  #f#  #T  FT  RTF 

#  EER#  RTRTR  R%#  3#T  #  E#  RF  RRT#  1 1  #  E#ET  ETR#  E#  RF  RRET  I  RT# 
RTFT  #  RE  ET#  RFT  RiRUI  #  F#T  E#,  TpTFTTT  F#  ER  FR  EE#  #T  #  ■3TcPT  EffEE 
%  RTETE  #3T  Rtf  HE  #ET  Rtf,  f#RET  #$T  #  #TT  #ET  ERET  #  #ST  #  f#R  I,  EE# 
E#TRT  #  E#  #E  ERTRT  I  FT#  RTF  #  #T  ##  #  [#EI#  #  EFIR#-RR  REFT  1 1 

#  FETE  #T  EFR?T#-EE  RTT  FT  RTR  #  #ET  R#F#  Til#  ft#  #  E#,  ##  ##  RTTER# 
R#  I  FR  RTF#  ft########  RTTEI#  R#  I  FR  RTF#  f  f#  E#  #  ##  ## 
RETTI#  E#,  FR  R#f§T$T  RF  T#  t  %  #R  #  t#R#  ET  EFT  FT#  FT#  f#E#  EF#t  I 
#$T  FEET  EFT  #  t#  RRR  TFT  E1ET  I,  f#E#  E#  %  #  Reft  E#  ##E  E1E#  #R  # 
ET  El#  I  f##E  RKUI^  RTT  E#,  f#E#  ElE#t  RIFT  R§E  ft#  #  #  EFT  Ft,  R§R 
ET#  RT#  Ft#  I 

#  FR  FE  %  RF  #  FETR  #EE  ERR#R  #EET  I  EET  E1E  EE#t  ##  <3TtT  # 
Rif  f#E  if  f#RE#  RTET  f  10-15  f#E  #,  #t  f#ETR  #  R#  t#ETR  ##,  ##E  #ET 
EEETT  RTTT5T  ETE  E#  #  ETE  ###  f#  ET#  f#RTT  f#RT  f  t#  ETR  #  RRT  Ft,  EFT  # 
RRT  Ft,  RP7IT#  RTFT  ETFT  R#,  ##  #E  EF#  E#  EE#  ##?  RTR  ERSTT  FR  RTF  RR 
EE1RT  f  #  EER-T#  E#  #  ff#  f  I  RR##  F#  E#  R#  FT#  TFTTRT  f  #T  ET#  RTR 
E#  f  I  E#  Eft  RFR  Ft#  1 1  RTF  RTF  #  ETE,  f#RlR,  RFRRTR,  RETRRIR  E#TF  I 
RF  #ET  t  RFR  #ET  EE5T  f  #f#E  #  #  #T  RRIRR1R  #t  #ET  EEERT  %  RT#  #R 
Rt,  TT?R  Rt  #T  ERRT  RT#  Rt,  ##E  Rf  #  RTR  RTERT  #  RR#  #tt  R#  Rlt  t, 
ER#  ##  EftRR  f ,  R%  %ER  Rt  E#  FtRT,  Rtf  E1RT  RE%  %  RT  Elf  ER#  f 
E#  FtRT,  EffRE  f ,  fFER  f ,  ffRET  f ?  %ER  RtET  ERET  #  Rt  RFt  R%ET  I  ^Rf 
itFER  #  3TRTRT  #  FE#  f  f§T  #t,  RET  Rt  §T#R  RTER  f  #TT  RTR  Rt  E^E 
Ft  RT#ft,  f#T  FE  ftT  RFlfRT  Tift?  FT##  Rt  RR  ^#T1#  R#  RIERt  REFT 

f#  f  I 

TRTFR  Rt  RE#  f  FEf  -3TE#  ?#R  RRlf ,  RFT  RERE  RR#  flT  Et#  #  #  TF# 
ET  RTT  #  #T  f#T  FE  EFf  R#1  %  EFf  R%  I  FRET  FETR  ERfR  RERE  RT  #  TRTFR 
FET  f#IT  I  ER  Rt  FETR  REE  f  Rt  ER#  #  ^RIRT  R#E  f  Etr  EET  FElft  §#R  W 
Ft  RT#  f  ETER  f  TTFlf  Tiff  ft  Rt  FE  f#  T#t,  f#5%  T#t  Etr  RF  FETR  RFT  REE 
E#  FtRT  I 

ER  ETE  R#t  FElf  gTRT  f  Tiff  t  Rf  #  EFT  ET,  RT#  E1RT  Rt  EFT  ET, 
RT#  R#-#  ET,  F#  RTF  #  I  FElf  RFT  RT#  EF#RRT  f ,  RRT  EFR  ^Tlf  #RjR  RRlf 

#  E#  T1FRT,  ##E  f#T  #  R|E  #  RTRT  f  RF  RR  RTct  FElf  #T  RTt  J#T  RF# 
%  I  FETR  #T  RRT  EFTE  #T  I  #T  RT§#T  #T  %E1RR  ft  ft  R?  RFRFgET#  T#§RT  RRT, 
FT#  R§R  Rif  R%  R%  #  ?T  f ,  ETR  f ,  R§R  RT#  ETR#  f ,  RJR  Rif  R#  f ,  RF  RR 
R#  f  #T  FT#  R#  f$T  #  F#  #  f  I  #  FR  R#  RTt  REFTET  f  t#  FTTf#FT  ETFT  ETFT 
E# ?T  f ,  EFR  t  ##E  #  #  FREFT  RF#  Rt  ff#  f ,  #T  #  RRT  #  f  I 
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ara  a#  ana  if  ana  w#  #  wa  aaT  i?  ara  afti  air  w<!#a  if  H'Hiftar 
##  a#  R#  t  aT  aw  Flf?  #  aT#kE  it  #  a#  W#  Wa  WW  if  awftar  it#  a# 

I  #k  aTair  am  #  aaw  #aT  i,  #  amati  itar  i  mi  fiw  i  a?  wfia  ana 
arr  hmiRce  1 1  kaf#rar  aiar  ifiaT  arr  fifim  %  ?#  %  aiaarr  am  itaT  i  i  ana 
af  ara  at  aw,  afti  ara#  ftna  iw  arr  ait  #aT  mi  ara,  a  mwria  aa  itaT  i  i 
at  a#  aanr  i  #  aT  asm  if,  aT  awi  if,  ar  iaw  if  aT  mr?-ai$T  if  aa  aa  at 
iama  ani  %  fiat  1 1  aaar  if  ara  ana  if  wi  I  #k  ana  aff  awaff  if  aaf  aft 
araaft  i,  aaa  ana  ait  #k  mR#  wi  at  awt  it#  i,  ana  aft,  affi  a#  ait 
i  i  am  aft  am  ak,  aak  in  aft  iak  fiaw  i  #n  aTa#  f##t  i,  aa  in  aft  aw# 
t,  a#  an  li  am  arm  i  i  ir,  aaa  ana  an#  if  at  af#n  amr  an#  t  mi 
ana  irar  i,  mk  air  fi#t  an#  i,  aaa  itar  1 1  fi#t  aa#  i  #ar  i,  fi#r  am 
ait  i  i  mk  aif  aja  ak  n^an  it  rat  am  arm  i,  wan  #i  it  i  ik  m  aw 
#  Rm#  pair  am#  I  anar  i,  writ  i,  fan#  i  aa  mk  in  aft  am#  I  man 
ai  am  arm  i  aftr  ai  fiat^a  aaa  ara  I  at  ata  air  amr  if  ara  m  aw  arnt 

I I  #k  aa  i  ycUHia  ara,  aamar  ara  at  aa  i  aiHKifia>di  i  ai  aft  ar#  mk 
na#Rr  if  mi  awi  arm  aaa  fi^aaaiaf  aft  awi  aia  an#  i,  aia  ai  aT 
a^j  at  Rrnknr  aa  it  jar,  fin  it  aai  aaT,  aaa  aifindu  an  w  ar#  ar# 
ft^-fanaw,  ar#  f#f-fian,  ait  af#  aa  aia  #n§a  aaa  i,  ik  m#t  ai  aaa 
iaT  i  f#  aait  mar  arfiarnar  afti  aw  ait  i  fir  aa  ama  i  ai  #  ara  %  a 
f#al  ak  #  aia  #  awi  ai  i 

aiaamn#aiiifi^gii,fl^gi#fira#nmi,nif#TiignanT# 
aa  ai  i,  in#  i,  an#  i,  it®  i,  #n  I,  af#  i,  aa  aa  arm  #  ai  1 4n  ia# 
aw  a  ait  am  a#  i  i  a^s  ai  ana  it  #  im  fa  ?  i  ai,  ite  ai,  fiaR 
i,  5|ti  i  aa  at  ana  i  it  i<?i  |  pq-  orpp  aii  arra  ait  aari  aw  ja  at  aaft 
aw  fa,  aaiiikafatawit  aaai  afiaw  i  aari  ai  i  #,  ^§ft  i  aai 
aari-srai  %  aaT  ari  i  i  ifira  ai  aii  it,  aa  ita  arra  a>  Tai  ari  waft  RRpjfi 
aiw  i,  ana  at  at  a^t  ik  aa  ana  aa  ai,  ana  ^iaiaaaiait%ata4 
I  ik  aa  ana  aa  ai,  ana  aftkaTwainitaaTraTitaT  arfii  i  ari  aii 
ai  it,  gwraw  it,  tiara  it,  imiaf,  aat%  ana  araakfiatwaitawatri' 
i  a  ai  fir  ai  i  a^w,  ana  a  awa  anra  ai  ant  anra  i  afk  wi  anra  anra 
nan  aaif  i,  fiamraT  i  i  fiamri  %  aaT  aw  i?  aif  ananTa  ar  iari  i  waft 
wrt  it  arfiarn  i  i$T  i  fkaar  %w;if  arr  i,  air  ^  I,  wai  aw  i  wi  t  ik 
#t  i  it,  arai  iaT  cit  iaT  waft  an#  arfii  ait  ai  aaar  aft  i  at  a?  wa  an  ni, 
wfiii  a?  at  nwrarkrarnf  i,  wk  air  iWTi  I  at  cgn  ai  #  ara  w  arfri 
iaT  an#  i,  ar#  awfr  i  fir  ana  i  fi^wn  i  wit  ffkf  at  twt  afki,  f#f;-a^ 
ai  i  ar#  rp  an#  i  i  aja  aaa  aw  i,  afa  ##  aft  aw  i  ik  wi  w  3rai 
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te  Ft  FFTS  FP  tt  I  FttftT  fFt  SF  amt  te  tf  aTFT  Ft  FSp  FTt  t,  ?FTt  SF  FFTR 
?te  f%  te  Ft  ant  te  FTt  sf  afp  test  Fnpt  i  SFftet  te  arte  ff  ter  f  ftf 
tent  sfPI  t  ter  tet  te  F?itet  I  aftr  te  tet  ftf  ft  tetter  Ft  fPt  fte  tetef  I  afp 
Fte  Fte  spist  tet  fpt  tet  1 1  tet  trftr  tean  te 1,  rthfrI  te 1  tente  te t, 

TTtetefiFte^RFTtePTteafRsteteteTTtefpTr RF)i«wi  fpft I Fteffter ste  tet  ?rr 

fttf  %  ttf  te  tef  Ft  rft  fPfr  ttffpt  1 1  ater  tet  tet  pro  te  tet,  ate  te 
te  tI,  ps  te  arte  ftp  %  Tmtet  1 1 

ff  tet  trftr  I  afp  trftr  tet  ttihkiRif)  ItePFte  te  ftfft  fsFFte  tet  te  frf 

tet  W  TTFSTFT  f  Ftt1%  FTTF  Ft  TTTFt  STT  FFF  RFT  FST  FFF  t  f%  RFT  RTPt  RF 

%  ftenpr  %  rft  ff  rf  te  ftr,  rft  fr  ^rte  te  fttr  Prate  Ftt  Fite  f  i  Ft  te% 
heft  Fte  ter  I,  te  Fte%  tel  ter  tet,  fr  tet  f#f  tet,  FTratet  FFTte  %  stef 
Ftt  FT?f  I,  Ftt  ftRRTR  I  FFT  ftsTTF  I,  RFT  RF  FFT  FFFTT  %  Ft,  Ft  FF  FFT  SF 

ftt  arte  Rrrtet  Fitef  te  Peef  f  ate  ff  te  ffP  te  ter  r§f  TEEte,  ate  ff  tee 

FF  ftFTF  F  FTR,  FF  te  FFlte  F  te  F§F  Fte,  ate  FF  TEE  FF  FR  FFTt  te  Fite 

ate  ff  tet  te,  rff  te  ate  ffrt  te  ate  te  f%ft  i  srrfte  ff  f§f  ft# 

FTF  t  PtT  FF  STT  FR  FFFT  F  3TTR  ter  FF  Ft  Fit  FFTt  FFt  FTF  t  f%  FF  FTT  FF 
FFp  te  3FR  afR  FF  Ft  FRT  FFTt  FF  TTPFFlftFT  TRFTR  FTFtet  t  FF  tet  Fpft  Fte  te 
FREt  te,  TgF  Ftf  aTTR  tet  atef  Ft  %te  FTRte?  FF  FFF  FIF  1 1  te  FFTt  ate  RTlte 
FFRT  %  FPt  FFT  f  ?  FFT  RF  afp  RT1FT  RF?  FT  te  Rftet  FF,  FTFpft  I,  Ft  FTFFtt 
Ftet  FTFt  t,  RF  FFte  Fit  %,  «b)4  °m1%1  te§F  RFT  FT  Fite  TFFT,  tFT  tedl  t,  Plil 
teF  %,  FFTF  teTT  t,  RST  6ldl  FTFT  t,  FFFcF  FRF  %  I  RFT  tet  %  Ft  FFtft  FRft 

I,  tet  RFT  ter  RFT  te  te  tet,  Fte  fftf  apR  ffff  Fte  te  teft  te  Ft  ffrt 

Rte  Ft  FTFT  1 1  FFlt  FRF  Ft  FFTF  Rte  te  F%  SFftt  f%  FF  RjF  FFRPF  RF 
Ft,  FF  fte§S  FR,  FF  RFT  FFFF  t  %F  Ft  RFt  ftFRlf  tf  FFT  FFT? 

atTF  FFTt  RF-t  Ftete  F%,  RFt  §TRF  te  Ft  FFt  atTF  te  f%  FF  FFF  FRF 
%  FtFt  FT  fttet  FPT  tt,  RJ-RT  R^FT  t  Fit  t  FFTt  FTFTat  %t,  FFlt  «Pt  Ft,  FFTt 
FIRt  FF^ft  %t  t%  FF  Ft  Fite,  Fter?  tetflPIT  te  Ft,  #P  Ft,  FTFPT  Ft, 
FFtftFT  Ft,  aPEFftTFTF  Ft  HEFT  FTFT,  RT  RT  F^T  RFTS  FR  HR  %  Ft  aft  FRF 
FF  FTF  telFI  teft  FFRf  FPT  Ft,  RFT  Ft  Fte  I  Ft  Ft  FTFFR  RFE  t,  ftp  PF% 
FR  FFT  FFF  aTPIT  %  FRF  t  FF  Flftte  FRF  FFT  aftt  ap^RT  te  F  FRTf,  FF% 
FTF  RPTT  F  RTat  FF%  FTF  ftFTF  F  Ft  I  te  FTatt,  ftlFte  FTattt  JFF  FF  W 
te  FTtFT  I  ftp  FFT  FFPTT  aTTFT,  FRF  %  tRt  FF  FFPTT  aTTFT,  FRF  %  ftte  FF  FFTFT 
Fte  FF  ItegS  %  ts  Ft,  RFT  HRR  %  tSFT  Ft  FTS,  Ftt  Rpldl  FStt  Ftt  ant  aftT 
SF  FFte  SF  F%  FTFFT  I,  RFt  FFFT  FtSFt  Ft  #T  FFT  RF  an  FFT  EF  RFt 
FFTt  t  Ftt  te,  FR  FR  Ftt  aTp  tP  RFET  t  SR  FTFS  FP  ftlFT  Fttft)  RpIFT  FS 

Ftt  tt  sf  te  %  te  1 1  tete  t  armt  ftsft  fter,  tef  Ft  ntt  fpt  snPt  tf  mtPr 
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wi  3  ftt  TOTtto  to  ft  i  eft?  to#  gf^mr  tott  terttot  1 1  nftt  gftrar  to,  wro  to,  froiriTO 
to  ?R5RT  ft  eft?  to?  tor  erftt  ?ro  ?rtor  eR  rt  enftt  to  totter  ftt  tott  3?#  ??r  ??t 
ft  i  Fnfft  TOe  3?ift  R^m  ft,  3p?  eft?  to#  ft  eft?  to?  eft  ttttor  ft, 

[to3>m?w  ttttor ft to? tot?# ft??TO#itnftTfteftT3Tftf  tot to# to# i  to? 

#  ft?TT  TRTOt  Fft  R-Hyift  ft  ftot  TO  TOT?  ?t  TOF?,  TO?  TO?  3ft  TO#  TO#  ft  ## 

#  eft  ^TOT  ft  TOT3TOR  ft,  errors  ft  TOTTTOTt  TO?3T#  3t  fft#  I 

erftt  ft  to?t  en  ??r  m  #  ft#  ft  tr?  to?tot  ftt  totto?  ftto  totot,  #  to#  ftt  3ttft  error# 
ft  fftrorro,  33  tot  to  #  tito  to#  ton  fttftor  ?ro?  toto?  ftft  tor  ft#?  to  to?#  tor 

3TT  TO?T  TOTOf  ft  I24  TO#  etTO#  TOR  ft  em?  error#  TORTO  cT?t,  ZT5T  cftt  TOTTO  efft-  ftcTT  cj^f  ?ft 
3p5  TOFT  to  TO3TR  #?ejTO  TOft  TO?ft  3t  I  3##t  "TO  TOt  TO§TO  ftTO  eft  error??  ft  ?3T# 

TOft  to  error??  to#  ft  i  3##?  tot???  ft  tot  to  33?  ?#?  3?#  ft  fttftor  33?  erto  TOrrto 

TO?  ?ft  ft  I  3##t  ##?  ft3TtfttoTTO#fter#TORto  ?JTOTO  ?3#  <fft  #  #R#  TOTR 

ftfti  enro  #  ton?  3to  to  tor  ft  i  to#  to#  fttrro  eft?  rfr  ?ro  ffttot  ft  erriTOrtt 

ft  TOR  3ft  ftTOT  TO?ft  #  fft#  ftt-TORT  TOt,  ftfto?  ?1?R  TOT  ft?  fter-TO-fter  Pi<dl  en# 

ft  ?jtoto  eft?  erroro  ft  #  ?rt?  ##  err#  ft  tor  i  eft?  em?  error  en#  #ftro  ft  err# 

3#  TOttft  ’JTOT  TO#  ft  TOTtto  fttftor  TORft  TORT  3t#  ft,  TORft  ftTO  TO?ft  ft  eft?  TOTT# 
toTOTTO  TO?ft  ft  eft?  TO#  to  TOR  ftfeft,  ft?lftt  ftt  en#  ft  toft  TOR  ft  3#,  3ttft  ftt  ft?, 
#TT  ft?,  TRt  TOT  TO?  ft#  te3ld  ftt  TOft  I  TO#  ft?,  ftt  ft?,  er#  ft?,  ftft  ftft  TOft  TO#  ft 

to  error#  to#  tor  #  to,  error#  to#  ertot  tor  ft  er?r  erroro  ft  tottotto  toto  to  tosr 
eft?  TOrrto  ftrorft,  TO?rto  3#  to?  fftfttftt  fttftor  erroro  ft  tottto  TO?ft  ft,  rtot  TOft  tot 
ftt,  TOR#  TMftfcITO  TOSTO  TOTOT  3f  eft?  RT  TO??  ##  3ft  TO3?TR  eft?  TOfTOR?  ?#ft#  ft 
3t?TO  f  ?TOft  ?TTTOft  TOft  TOfft?  ?TTO?3fq  ft  ftt?  etTO?  ?TO  ??T3ft  ?TTOT  %  eT3?T  ft  3tTTO 
to  to  #  ?ro  fto?  er#  I,  fto?  TOft  1 1  toft  ?erT?  3?ft  ft  to?  TOft  ftotorot?  toft 
tot?  totto  3??r  ft  eft?  erro  ?ro  fftt?  ft  errer??  tr  ft  eft?  ?ro  enft  tototot  ft,  ??  ??tott  tototot 
ft,  fton#  3ft  tototo  ft,  TO?er  fftt  rnft  tot#tt  3tft?  erofftftf  3ft,  3rt-t#  3ft  tototto  ft 
eft?  TOftft  eR  rt  enerrotTO  3ft  3ift  rrorafft,  eneRtro  3ft  #ftroT  3ft  rrn#ft,  enen#  to 
3T#TO  3ft  TTTOTftft  33T  ft  ?l#c1  eneRTTO?  TO?  3l#c1  ft,  ?3Tft  TO6ITO  TO?  %  eTTTOT  ft,  tot 
en?TT  ft,  tor  to#to  %  en?n  ft,  tor  tot  3?#t  ft  eft?  tor#  toft  to#  to?  tot  toto# 
ft,  tor#  tot  ftt#  ft  to?  eft  eroj  #to?  enft  to  er#  ft?  to?  ?r  to#  to#  sttorof 
ft  to?  3?tft  ^ft  ftt  ft  TOftt  i  to?  toft  en^cit  ft  TOftt  ento  to#  en#  ?ft??  ?Rto  ft  eft? 
er#  TftTsTTOT  ft  TO#  cTT#  ?TO  to  ftt  TOt?  ?#,  ?TO  ?3Tft  ct6M  TOTOR,  ?TO  #?  ftlft  TOTOR, 

?ro  eft?  3tR  to,  ?ro  ?Mt  ft  erftot  top?  totor,  to?  ?r  to#  to  i 


24.  See  report  in  the  National  Herald ,  27  July  1961,  p.  1. 
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Rf  fR  RTf  %  ft  RfRT  t,  ft  Rf  tt  HTRt  R^T,  Rf  RRR  t  HTfHT  f  RTR  TTRt 
RRf% Rf  RRfrt  m  rrr  1 1  m  Rtf  RTft  ftr  rt7r  ire  ftn  t$T  rrt  Tt  i  fR  RTft 

I  RT7H  RH?  TgHfTH  t$T  ft,  Ht7TTT  t$T  ft,  Hft  Rttf  Rtf  HUT  RRt  ft  3ffT  gftRT  Rtf 
tt  tRT  RR  T(tf  |  gttRT  t  fRTR  HUT  ft  RRT  I  ft?  fR  ?TTfiT  ^Mt,  ?TTfiT  R?t  tfT 
RRt  I,  ttRT I  fR  RRt  I  tftrR  fR  jftRT  Rtf  tt  tfT  Rtf  RR  TTRt  RR  fR  HRt  t$T 
Rtt  tfT  Rft  Rt  I  RRT  gsfa  t$T  Rt  HURT  3  RfRT  I  #7  RgT  gHT  I  RRT  gTHt  RRRt 
Rf  ft  t,  ft  RRf  tfT  Rt  I  ft  gTTftt  t  HTfHT  f  %  RTR  HTRHHT  %  RRFt  Rtt  RRt, 
RTR  HTt  ffRgff,  HTt  JTTHRIR  ft,  HTt  ftHTR  tf,  Hit  tTTTt  ft,  HIHRRI  Rt  RREt  ftt 
TTRt  HRftE  Rf  TTH  HTt  Rt  fR  HRt  I  Rf  RR  3TTRTT  3  RfRT  fTRJRT,  RfR  RRRT 
Rf  RH>  ftst  gR  RRft  Rtf  Hit  t  I 

HlftRHTH Rtt  ttftt  I  fRTR  t^T  tt  ttEfT  gHT  I  TlRbWIH  tf  #7  tt  ftRJT  g3TT 

I I  tfH  fRRJT  %  tfT  HR  HR>,  HR  HR  Hit  Rtf  H%  #7  Rt  TTRt  Rtf  HTRRkT  Rtt 
gtlHT  Rtt  tt  RTR  Rtf  ftHT,  #7  RRIR  gTTRT  -3TRt  t$T  Rft  tRT  Rt,  RRIR  Rtt  Rtf 
ftR  RTR  cE?ttT  RTT  RTR  Tt  JR  #7  UHRT 1 1  Rf  RRRtt  TTR5T  #RT  Hlftt  %  RT?ttT 
t  RTHT  Rftt  JRfRTT  I  Rt  RTftTTHTR,  HTTRff  RRR  %  fUHT  gRT  I,  #7  Rf  f%  fR  %# 
Rtt  RRRtt  t,  fR  Rftt  RTR  Rtt  Rift  RTTf  t 1  H)$ttT  Rtt  RTHRiH  flHR  Rt  t  Rpff  R|T? 
ftTTTT  RT?ttT  RR  t  tfT  HHTR  gR  t,  RTR  fRlt  RTR  1 1  HRt  REftR  RTRRR  RR  HRt 
I  RtRf  flTRf  $  I  RR  RRF  T|R  RRlf-foTRl^  I,  RRRRRt  RR  #  I,  Rt#  RTR^t  ft  #t 
I,  Rt  Rt  RRR  ft  #  I  fRTtt  RRR,  gRt  RRF  PtR,  RfT,  ^  tt%  Rtf,  Rt  TRIRft  RTff 
tTfttlRtRfRTRfRRfT^  RRRtt  JR  HRRT  I,  RRR  RRRT  HTRT 1 1  fR  RTft 

I  RtteRTR  tt  R%,  fR  Rtf  Rift  R  R%,  RtfeR  Rt  Rtt  Rtt  RR  Rf  RTRRRT 
Rtt  gftRT  tf  RTR  #T  Rf  Rtf  RRtf  f %  RfR  RR  R^S  RTt  %  RT  gTRftT  RRT  %  J7R 
RfRT  I,  JRR  RRRT  t  %RR  Tt,  JTR  RRRT I  3TTHRHT  %  f%!TTH  Rtf  RRftt  ^  I  Rt  Rf 
RT?f  ft  RTRft  1 1 

RTR  Rt  ftRt  10-T2  RTR  t  Rlt  gt  I  Rft  RRRtt  RRTt  fRltt  RT§TTR  Rftt  I  Rt 
Rt  fR  RTft  Rt  RTt  Rtt  gt,  RgR  fR  HTft  t  RR  Rtt  gt  ftft>R  Rt  gRT  RRt 
tt  gftRT  t  fTRR  HTRT  Rf  RRT  I  #7  Rggf  RR  SRR  fR  ?TRF  I  ttT  RgR  t?tf  t  fRTft 
7TfTRRT  Rtt  t,  RRfttR  %  7R  %  tM  t  RfTRTR  tt  ^t  t,  ft  7RRT  RRlt  tRR  #7 
RRRt  R§Rg7  t  fR  RTR  %  ftt  I  tfeR  RR?rf  tt  t  RFltt  RtRT  fRlt  RRT7  RR  RRT, 
RRjrf  ft  RRT  RRRT  t,  tfeR  foftt  R7Tt  fR  RT7R  Rtt  H7RRtf  Rft  t  #7  R7TRtt  Hftf 
#7  tRT  RiTt  Rt  RR  Rtt,  fR  Rflt  I  fttR  R7  #7  RRTTRTRf  t  #7  ft  ft  RRT  RHRT 

I I  RT  f7Tt  fR  ttt  t  Rf  7t  1 1  Rtt7  tR  TsMlR  t  ft)  Rtt  RRt  t  5-TO  RRf  t  RRRtt 
RRJR  fRTR  t$T  ft  RltRT  Rft7  HRtt  ?ttR  t  Rf  7T^RT  #7  for  HfT  %  RtTt  Rtt 
Tpifftt  tt  Rftt  RTttf  I 

Rf  RTTRRRR  %  7TRTR  I  tt  RTRRT  TTTRt  7#,  tfe R  R5fTtt  Rt  7E#  |  3^ 

t  RTfRT  |f%  RTR  fRRtt  RRt,  Rt,  RTR  ft  RRt  I  fRTt  RRR#T  RtRRT  Rtf,  RttBR 
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3Tlf#T  #  FTF  Tf##  3TTF  %  FF  TR  TOTF  #  ##  FjI5  <|#TO#  TO#  3TRSFTO  1 1  FTO 
Ft  I#  3TTFTT  F  PtFFK  <5-11  #,  FTO  <j#t  %  E#  TOT  3TTFT  =b<H I  # 1  FF  TO##F  # 
TO#  t  TOR#  #  F#  TOF  FTTFT  I  F#TO  3Tlf#T  #  TOR#  W?  cET  %  I  ^R-  TOF# 

I  ##  T5F1F  t$T  #  %  #TTT  3  FF  #F  FTRT  Ff,  FFFT  ##  it?  FF  FT##F  if, 
TFTT3TF#F#F#FF#TTTO#TOFFFT#tFFFT##it?  FT,  #Rdl  f#UTF#  it  TOR# 
TOTF  ##  I  TO#  3TTF#  TOTFT  3RTO I  F#T  I,  FFF  FFTO  I,  FTO-f#gT  I  TOR#  TOTFT 
##  ###  TOTF  FT#  #,  f##FT#  %  I  ##F  F#  FFF#  FF  FTO  3FFT  FTF#  TM 

i  i  tot  Frf##F  %  to  f#  fftf  f#ro  i,  5#f  f#ro  i,  3rr  ftff  tot  i  ##  #t, 

it  TOR#  F#  FFFT  |  3#  F#  Ff#TF  FFFT  I,  A  Ff#TF  #  TO#  #$T  FFFT  F#  1 1 
FF  F#  F#  FTF  TO#  I  3#  ?F  FT#  FT  TORT  I  #  TO  #  <f#FT#  #tr  %  FT# 

#  #  F#  TORT  FT  TOR#  F#  TO#  TOFT  I  3?#  TO#  TO  #FF#F  F#RT  F#TF  TO 
F#t  f ,  TOR#  3TR  3R#  FTF#  Tf#F  3#  ##  ##  FT#  TOT  3T1F#  TOFT,  F#f  TOT  TOTFTF 
FFT#F#T#FTF#1|FFFTFTT?Ti  TO#F  F#F  ’JTT I  TOR#  TOT#  3TFT,  3TF  3TFTF# 
3TTTOTTF5TI  I 

FF#  #  F#t  FTF  I  TO#f#  3T1%T  #  TO  #?T  TOFT  if  TO  TOFT  I  f#F#  TO# 
FTTOT  I,  #TFFT  TOT#  ##  TOF  it  I  FF#  FfFFTF  FFT  i#  FF#-Fff#Ff  TOR# 
#?#TOT  FF5TFT  |  f#  3TF  Ft  FFTFT  3F  TFT  I  F#  #F  #,  eg©  FT#  #  TO  #FFT# 

#  FIR  #  #$T  #t  FTF##  ##,  TOT#  TOFT  #T#F#t  i#f,  #$T  #  TOT#  #f  I  #  TOT# 

##  f#r  #  i#F#  #ftt  it  t#  i,  f##  #ftt  i#t  %#  if  tott  to#  I  F#f#  f#t,  #ftt 

gtT  Fp5  TOTF  Ft  i#  F#  3#  3TTF  #t#  FFF  F#  TOT#  ##  3TTF  #)<3c1  t,  3TTF  FT# 
FFFT  Fit  #  3TFR#  #7TOTT  FFFT 1 1  #T  #T  TOT#  #  FJF  #RFT  FFFT  I,  tM,  #FTT 
if  3#  f#T  TOT  FTF##  TOI#  FTF  #  3TTF  FT  #$T  3TF#  FTF  #  TOTT  TT#  I  FF  F#  3TTF#t 
F##f  I  3T#  3TTTOEFT  #f  ##TT  ##t  J#RT  1 1  TO#  #  F#  I,  FR  ###  5-6  FF# 
FTF  FFTOT  #  #tt  F#  FFli  if  FFT  FFT  3TFEF  3TT  TOF  I  TOT#  fM  F#  rRTT  #FT 

I I  FF  #  FF#  t  FFT  F#  TOF#  #f#F  F#  #TOT  TFFT  t,  FFfF  #FT  t,  TOT#  ## 
3TF#  #§T  F#  FFT^F  FFFT  1 1 

FF  FFFT  #  FF#  FF#  TOFT#  TO#  f  I  TO  FFE  #  t#  3TTF#  TOf#TTOF  FF  TOFT 
f#  FF  #  TOf#FTR  #  ##ft  FFFT  FTF#  t  #f#F  #|  #i  f#T  FTF  TO#  F^5  #$T  TOTO 
I  3#  FFt  #f  F#  TO#  1 1  TOTT  #F  I  f#F#  TOTT  TO#  TOTT#  F  FF#  TOf#  FT 
FFFT  f#TO  t  3#  TOT  FT  TOlfFF  I,  #TO  TOF  t  TOTF#  FFT  #  FFFT  |  3#  TOT#  ## 

#F##rori#Tii  #f  to#  I  ##r  f#  f#  f#  ?  ff  #  ftt  fto#  #f  ftf 

t,  FF  ft?  #  FFT#  t  #§T  F#  FF  F#  I,  Ff  F^F  TOTFT  #FT  t  #TOT  if  #  TOTFT  #FT 
I,  FF^ff  TT  FT#  F##  F#f  TOT#F  #t  i#T  F#f  #  #  I  TO###  TO#  3TF#  TOTF#  FtFT 
TOFF  t,  FF  FFTFf  FT  FFFF  TO#  #  TFT  TO#  #  3#  FFT  FFT  FF  FFTF  it  TOR# 
FTF?  F ft  3TF#  FFT#  F#  I 

f#T  3TTF  ##  ##  TOT  TOT#R#f  5#TO  #  TF#  t  3#  FF  ##TO  #  FF  3TFT 
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RTfR  to  Rt  m  TT  toft,  FRET  FWW  ft  WT  ^TT^TT  I  ?toft  ftf  3lto  ft 
RTFfR  HF^TT  I,  ato  TOT  ft  RpjR  TiOTT  1 1  OTft  ft  WFfR  TOTT  t,  OT  to 
ft  ftft  ft  to  FTffttoftlT,  ^Tt-JTW  |  toT  RET  ft  TOT  ft  R3T|T  TRTT I  ffttof 
ft  to  ft  ft  ft  TTRIH  I  FIT  to  TTft  TOT  ft,  W  TOT  %  to  OTTT  TTTft  I, 
TTT  RRT  TTTTT  %  TT  FT  Tft  ft,  3T1OT  ft  fftlTR  TOT  ft  TT  OT  §fto  TT  TTTTT 
TR  TTlft  ll 

ft  tft  ftft  sm%  Tp  ftor  tot  Til,  ott  ot  tt  ftfft,  to  ft-  ott  to  ft  ft 
fftft  riot  1 1  sm  tot  1 ft  wr  21  tor  ft  tot  tttt  sit,  ftfftr  to:  <i^to 

ft  ft  Tft  ftftt  ft  ft  3TT  ftf  FRET,  TgT  OT  ftft  ft  ftETR  ft  I  3TT  Tfft  ft  TTT 
I  %  Tp  TTft  ftftTT  TOT#  I,  tot  ft'  to  FIRST  eft  tot  §R  to  ftfto  qp  to 

%  Tp  tot  1 1  Tft  Tgft  ft  ttt  1 1  tot  ft  tr  tw  ttt  tttjt  to  toft  to 
ttt  TTft  Tftrr  top  to  t  ft,  toft  ttt  tf  torr  §tt  to  sit  wot  ft, 

Wftt  ft  ft,  ft  TTft  ft  w  WT  TOT I  ft  to  OTWftt  ft  FT.  OTIEfT25  tot 
TT  TTT  ft?  FTO  Tito  WIT  to  T  ft  to  to  TFT  TTflp  ftt  TTT  3OTT  ft  Tftto 
ftlft  to  sir  i  totor  i  tt  ft  Trf,  toto— fft  ft  toto  i 

[Translation  begins: 

Sisters,  Brothers,  and  Children, 

I  was  wondering  when  I  had  come  to  Hapur  last.  Some  people  say  it  was  thirty 
years  ago,  others  thirty-four,  no,  no,  twenty-four  or  twenty-one  years  ago. 
Whatever  it  is,  I  have  come  after  a  long  time  and  in  that  time  there  have  been 
great  changes  in  our  country.  We  got  freedom  and  since  then  all  kinds  of  things 
have  happened.  It  seems  that  the  town  of  Hapur  has  also  grown  in  these  years, 
the  population  has  grown  and  some  new  buildings  have  come  up  including  a 
big  silo  for  storing  wheat. 

Now  what  am  I  to  talk  to  you  about?  When  I  used  to  tour  the  country  in 
the  past,  I  would  talk  about  the  freedom  movement.  But  that  is  over  now.  We 
have  embarked  upon  another  war,  not  against  any  other  country  but  against 
our  own  weaknesses  and  poverty.  Once  India  became  free,  the  problem  that 
confronted  us  was  to  raise  the  standard  of  living  of  the  people  and  eradicate 
poverty  from  the  country.  As  you  can  imagine  it  was  a  very  big  task  and 
required  tremendous  effort  on  all  fronts.  The  cooperation  of  the  people  is  essential 
and  it  was  important  to  choose  the  right  method  to  achieve  our  goals. 


25.  See  item  24. 
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You  may  remember  that  we  started  the  Five  Year  Plans.  We  wanted  to 
keep  our  goals  and  priorities  before  us  and  to  chalk  out  a  plan  of  action.  It  was 
not  possible  to  allow  every  individual  to  go  his  own  way  when  we  were  embarked 
upon  a  great  task.  After  all,  in  a  war,  soldiers  have  to  fight  a  concerted  battle 
after  careful  planning  of  manouvres.  So  we  drew  up  the  First  Five  Year  Plan 
and  have  managed  so  far  to  achieve  the  targets  that  we  set  before  ourselves. 
Then  came  the  Second  Plan  which  too  came  to  an  end  three  months  ago.  Again 
we  have  managed  to  reach  most  of  the  targets,  with  a  few  exceptions,  and  in 
a  sense,  we  have  laid  the  foundations  of  India’s  progress.  Now  we  have  started 
the  Third  Plan  which  is  much  more  ambitious  than  the  first  two.  Anyhow  it  is 
no  use  merely  putting  things  down  on  paper.  The  important  thing  is  to  carry 
them  out  which  is  difficult  until  the  people  themselves  understand  and  cooperate 
in  the  task. 

Let  me  tell  you  the  goals  that  we  have  set  before  ourselves  under  the  Five 
Year  Plan  and  the  direction  in  which  we  are  moving.  We  are  a  peaceloving 
people  and  do  not  wish  to  go  to  war  with  anyone.  We  want  that  the  people  of 
India  should  be  happy  and  prosperous  which  means  the  happiness  and  prosperity 
of  the  forty  crores  of  people  who  live  here.  This  is  not  the  task  for  a  few 
hundreds  or  thousands  of  people.  After  all,  we  cannot  expect  anyone  from 
outside  to  come  and  distribute  wealth  to  the  people.  We  can  become  well  off 
only  by  our  own  effort  and  by  producing  essential  consumer  goods  in 
abundance.  The  more  our  production  increases,  the  wealthier  the  country  will 
become.  Therefore  we  must  make  an  effort  to  increase  production  in  the  country. 
That  ensures  increase  in  the  national  wealth  and  secondly,  it  would  provide 
employment  to  more  people,  on  land  and  in  factories,  etc.  The  question  is  what 
methods  to  adopt  to  achieve  our  goal.  We  find  that  in  the  countries  of  the  West, 
in  America,  Soviet  Union,  England,  etc.,  and  even  Japan,  the  people  are  extremely 
prosperous.  You  will  not  find  the  kind  of  dire  poverty  which  afflicts  the  people 
in  India.  So  we  must  learn  from  them.  They  have  adopted  new  techniques  of 
production,  in  agriculture  and  industries  and  managed  to  increase  production 
enormously.  In  agriculture,  they  use  good  seeds  and  fertilizers  and  implements 
and  so  the  production  has  doubled  and  trebled.  Industries  have  been  set  up 
everywhere.  Production  in  India  is  very  low.  We  must  remedy  this  situation  in 
order  to  raise  the  standard  of  living  of  the  masses.  We  must  produce  everything 
we  need  in  the  country.  This  is  how  the  other  countries  have  become  wealthy. 

We  have  to  import  a  number  of  things  from  outside.  Even  if  we  stop 
importing  other  things,  we  will  still  have  to  continue  importing  machines  for 
our  industries.  We  want  that  these  machines  should  be  made  here  in  the  country. 
It  is  no  doubt  a  difficult  task.  Huge  machine-making  industries  will  have  to  be 
set  up  for  which  we  require  steel.  So  we  have  to  put  up  steel  plants.  Then 
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industries  require  power  for  which  power  plants  have  to  be  built.  These  are  the 
various  problems  before  us.  They  cannot  be  tackled  at  once.  We  are  trying  to 
do  them  gradually. 

In  the  last  ten  years,  we  have  been  able  to  do  a  number  of  these  things.  We 
are  generating  more  electricity,  building  canals  and  dams,  setting  up  huge  steel 
plants,  etc.  We  will  be  able  to  reap  the  benefits  in  the  years  to  come.  When  we 
set  up  industries,  the  people  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  benefit.  But  steel 
plants  and  other  large  industries  benefit  the  whole  country.  Even  farmers  need 
steel,  which  they  are  unable  to  get  today.  We  have  to  increase  production  and 
make  arrangements  for  its  equitable  distribution. 

Above  all,  we  have  to  make  arrangements  for  the  education  of  the  entire 
population.  There  can  be  progress  only  when  the  people  are  educated,  not 
merely  the  white-collar  employed,  but  the  entire  population,  in  the  urban  as 
well  as  the  rural  areas.  We  want  them  to  be  educated  so  that  they  may  do  well 
in  their  chosen  professions,  whether  it  is  agriculture  or  something  else.  They 
must  not  aspire  to  white-collar  jobs  in  the  cities.  India’s  progress  lies  in  her 
people  becoming  educated.  Education  means  not  mere  book  learning  but  learning 
new  methods  and  techniques  of  work.  Even  in  agriculture  there  is  a  great  deal 
to  be  learnt.  First  of  all,  I  find  that  the  majority  of  our  farmers  use  out-dated 
implements  and  ploughs  which  barely  scratch  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The 
new  plough  is  not  very  expensive  and  production  will  immediately  go  up.  Every 
farmer  should  get  a  new  plough  and  other  small  machines  and  implements 
which  will  help  to  increase  production.  So  education  is  essential  for  all  this, 
education  of  children  as  well  as  the  adults.  It  is  essential,  at  the  same  time,  to 
build  a  new  structure  of  society. 

You  must  have  heard  about  Panchayati  Raj.  What  is  Panchayati  Raj?  There 
have  been  panchayats  in  India  from  very  ancient  times.  But  Panchayati  Raj  is  a 
little  more  than  that.  I  think  Panchayati  Raj  has  not  been  established  in  this  state 
as  yet.  Recently,  laws  have  been  passed  in  Uttar  Pradesh  forming  panchayat 
samitis  and  giving  them  greater  financial  and  other  powers.  We  want  the 
panchayat  samitis  to  take  over  the  administration  of  the  rural  areas,  and  to  get 
rid  of  the  tradition  handed  down  to  us  by  the  British  of  vesting  all  power  and 
authority  in  the  hands  of  district  magistrates  and  other  officials.  We  want  to 
give  all  those  powers  to  the  panchayats  in  order  to  establish  people’s  rule  in  the 
real  sense  in  the  country.  Only  then  can  there  be  real  democracy  in  the  country, 
not  by  some  people  sitting  in  Delhi  or  Lucknow  and  passing  laws. 

The  Panchayati  Raj  is  a  revolutionary  step.  But  for  it  to  be  completely 
successful,  the  panch,  sarpanch,  pradhan,  etc.,  must  be  educated  and  there 
must  be  unity  and  equality  among  the  people.  They  must  get  equal  opportunity 
to  progress.  If  this  happens,  there  will  be  great  revolution  in  our  country 
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particularly  in  the  rural  areas.  After  all,  the  majority  of  our  population  lives  in 
the  rural  areas.  I  have  great  hopes  that  the  Panchayati  Raj  will  bring  about  a 
great  transformation  in  the  rural  areas.  No  matter  how  many  cities  like  Delhi, 
Bombay,  Calcutta  come  up,  India  belongs  to  the  villages  and  it  is  only  when 
they  progress  and  the  peasantry  becomes  educated  that  India  can  progress. 

Great  changes  are  taking  place  in  the  country,  in  the  rural  as  well  as  the 
urban  areas.  Therefore  there  is  a  great  responsibility  upon  your  shoulders  to 
make  the  Panchayati  Raj  system  work  well.  The  officials  must  also  understand 
that  the  old  ways  will  no  longer  do.  Today,  the  officers  must  act  in  the  capacity 
of  advisers  to  the  people  instead  of  ordering  them  about.  The  days  of 
bureaucratic  rule  are  over.  This  is  the  age  of  cooperation.  We  want  cooperative 
societies  to  be  formed  in  every  village.  What  does  it  mean?  It  means  that  the 
people  of  a  village  get  together  and  work.  The  majority  of  our  farmers  have 
very  small  landholdings,  of  an  acre  or  two  but  not  more,  and  so  they  do  not 
possess  the  resources  to  adopt  new  techniques  or  to  use  machines  and  fertilizers, 
etc.  If  they  form  cooperatives  immediately  their  strength  increases.  Their  title 
to  the  land  remains  intact.  But  it  becomes  easier  for  them  to  get  loans  to  buy 
seeds  and  fertilizers,  etc.  A  single  individual  cannot  do  all  this.  Nor  will  anyone 
from  outside  come  and  distribute  wealth  to  the  people.  We  will  become 
prosperous  only  if  we  work  hard  and  produce  more  goods.  A  nation  can  progress 
only  so  far  as  its  resources  permit.  Cooperatives  have  come  to  stay  in  most 
countries  of  the  world  today.  We  want  the  system  of  cooperatives  to  spread  to 
other  fields  too,  not  merely  in  agriculture.  Small-scale  industries  should  come 
up  in  the  villages.  We  are  trying  our  best  to  see  that  every  village  in  India  gets 
electricity.  India  is  such  a  vast  country  that  everything  takes  time.  But  once  the 
villages  get  electricity,  their  strength  will  increase  and  industries  will  come  up 
which  will  benefit  agriculture  too. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  we  are  trying  to  do.  I  want  all  of  you  to  read 
the  Third  Five  Plan  documents  which  will  come  out  in  a  few  days.  The  entire 
document  might  be  too  large  but  you  can  glance  through  the  pamphlets  which 
will  give  you  an  idea  of  what  we  want  to  do  in  the  next  five  years,  in  the  rural 
and  urban  areas,  where  industries  will  be  set  up  and  how  people  will  be  trained 
for  that.  The  Plan  concerns  every  single  man  and  woman  in  the  country  and 
everyone  must  pull  their  weight.  There  is  no  other  alternative.  There  are  often 
vociferous  debates  about  the  ideology  that  we  should  adopt,  capitalism, 
communism,  socialism,  etc.  Debate  is  always  a  good  thing  and  personally,  I 
am  in  favour  of  socialism  and  its  goals  and  principles.  But  no  matter  which 
ideology  we  adopt,  we  cannot  achieve  anything  without  hard  work.  It  cannot 
be  done  by  shouting  slogans  or  chanting  mantras.  The  progress  of  the  country 
depends  on  our  ability  to  work  hard  and  to  maintain  unity.  If  we  fritter  away 
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our  energy  in  futile  quarrels,  we  will  not  be  able  to  fight  our  war  against  poverty. 
Therefore  there  are  three  or  four  basic  things  which  you  must  bear  in  mind. 

In  the  days  of  the  freedom  struggle  we  had  organized  ourselves  under  the 
leadership  of  Mahatma  Gandhi  as  a  strong  and  united  force  to  fight  a  peaceful 
battle.  Our  organization  was  so  strong  that  we  succeeded  in  our  struggle.  The 
task  before  us  now  is  much  more  difficult  and  if  we  fritter  away  our  strength 
in  internecine  feuds,  we  will  remain  weak  and  backward  and  cannot  achieve 
our  goals. 

You  often  find  that  people  in  India  fight  in  the  name  of  religion,  language, 
caste  and  what  not.  Provincialism  is  rampant  and  though  there  is  no  actual 
battle  between  the  provinces,  there  are  feelings  of  hatred  and  bitterness  which 
weaken  the  nation.  India  is  a  great  country  with  innumerable  provinces  from 
Kashmir  and  the  Himalayas  to  Kanyakumari  and  Rameshwaram,  with  people 
speaking  different  languages  and  following  different  religions,  etc.  There  are 
bound  to  be  diversities  in  a  country  of  this  size.  We  must  understand  that  the 
different  provinces  are  there  merely  for  the  sake  of  administrative  convenience 
and  that  India  is  one  country. 

What  is  your  status  when  you  go  abroad?  You  do  not  go  as  the  citizen  of 
Uttar  Pradesh  or  Hapur  but  as  a  citizen  of  India.  This  is  what  your  passport 
says,  that  you  are  a  citizen  of  India.  You  are  respected  because  you  are  a  citizen 
of  the  Republic  of  India,  not  because  you  belong  to  Meerut  district  or  the  state 
of  Uttar  Pradesh.  Therefore  whether  you  live  in  Bengal,  Madras,  Bombay, 
Punjab  or  Uttar  Pradesh,  you  must  understand  that  these  are  merely  administrative 
arrangements  and  in  fact,  you  are  living  in  India.  Our  progress  depends  on 
Indians  progress  and  the  two  cannot  be  separated.  So  there  is  no  sense  in 
fighting  over  the  differences. 

People  fight  over  the  question  of  language.  The  Constitution  of  India 
acknowledges  all  the  fourteen  languages  of  India  as  national  languages.  So  all 
of  them  are  worthy  of  respect.  Different  languages  are  adopted  in  different 
provinces  for  the  official  work.  We  do  our  work  in  Hindi  here.  Hindi  has  a 
special  status.  But  we  must  treat  Urdu  also  with  respect  for  it  is  spoken  by  a 
large  number  of  people.  Moreover  it  is  an  Indian  language.  Similarly,  Gujarati, 
Marathi,  Bengali,  etc.,  are  all  Indian  languages  and  must  be  respected.  It  is 
absolutely  wrong  to  fight  in  the  name  of  language. 

The  most  dangerous  thing  of  all  is  communalism.  In  the  past,  the  British 
used  to  encourage  communal  disharmony  by  bringing  religion  into  politics. 
Anyhow,  the  British  went  and  communalism  simmered  down  after  the  creation 
of  Pakistan.  But  it  is  rearing  its  ugly  head  once  again.  It  is  absolutely  wrong 
that  Hindus,  Muslims  and  Sikhs  should  fight  among  themselves.  We  must 
understand  clearly  that  there  can  be  nothing  more  harmful  than  disunity  in  the 
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name  of  religion,  language  or  something  else. 

All  these  religions  belong  to  India.  There  are  Hindus,  Muslims,  Christians, 
Parsis,  Buddhists,  Jains,  Zoroastrians  living  in  India  and  have  done  so  for 
centuries.  Some  of  these  religions  like  Hinduism,  Buddhism,  Sikhism,  Jainism, 
etc.,  are  indigenous  to  India.  Then  there  are  other  religions  which  came  from 
outside  but  even  that  was  a  couple  of  thousand  years  ago.  So  the  people  who 
follow  those  religions  have  equal  rights  in  India.  All  of  them  are  citizens  of 
India,  irrespective  of  their  religions.  They  are  the  children  of  India  and  their 
religions  belong  to  this  country.  The  one  religion  common  to  all  of  them  is 
service  to  the  nation.  People  must  get  rid  of  hostile  notions  when  dealing  with 
people  of  other  religions.  Muslims  and  Christians  have  as  much  right  in  India 
as  the  Hindus  and  they  will  continue  to  live  here  as  they  have  done  for  thousands 
of  years.  They  must  also  serve  their  country.  Please  remember  that  the 
communal  disharmony  fomented  by  some  of  our  parties  who  demand  the 
creation  of  a  Hindu  nation  is  absolutely  wrong  and  misleading.  It  is  the  surest 
way  to  ruin.  If  we  persist  in  this  course  it  will  lead  to  civil  war  and  instead  of 
progress  we  will  become  more  and  more  backward.  Therefore  I  want  to  warn 
you  against  the  communalist  organisations  which  incite  people  in  the  name  of 
religion.  Such  organizations  are  to  be  found  among  Hindus,  Muslims  and  Sikhs. 
We  must  combat  them  for  we  in  India  must  live  together  as  one  large  family 
irrespective  of  our  religion. 

I  regard  these  communal  organizations  as  anomalies  because  the  one  big 
problem  confronting  India  is  to  somehow  get  out  of  the  old  ruts  and  emerge 
into  a  new  era.  We  have  to  learn  new  techniques  of  working,  mechanization 
and  industrialization  and  a  thousand  different  kinds  of  new  knowledge  in  the 
field  of  science  and  technology.  Until  we  get  out  of  the  old  rut,  we  cannot  enter 
the  new  age  which  would  mean  that  we  will  remain  backward,  weak  and 
underdeveloped.  Therefore  it  is  crucial  that  we  should  enter  into  the  new  age. 
The  communalist  organizations  are  incapable  of  doing  so.  How  can  they  induce 
others  to  do  so?  What  does  old  and  new  age  imply?  Every  nation  in  the  world 
has  a  story  of  its  own  which  goes  on.  Times  change.  A  human  being  does  not 
stay  the  same.  Similarly  if  a  society  fails  to  change,  it  will  be  weakened.  This  is 
what  happened  to  Indian  society.  In  the  past  for  we  forgot  how  to  change,  and 
shrank  within  ourselves.  We  became  bogged  down  in  a  mire  of  customs  and 
taboos. 

If  you  read  the  history  of  ancient  India,  you  find  that  the  people  were  full 
of  vitality  and  the  zest  for  life.  They  travelled  to  the  far  comers  of  the  earth 
with  our  arts  and  literature  and  culture.  They  went  to  Indonesia,  China,  Japan, 
Mongolia,  Afghanistan  and  elsewhere,  crossing  mountains  and  oceans,  and 
spread  the  fame  of  India  far  and  wide.  Thousands  of  people  travelled,  for 
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India,  was  a  strong  nation  then.  After  that  came  a  time  when  the  caste  system 
became  more  and  more  rigid,  taboos  against  casting  and  intermarrying  between 
castes  grew,  foreign  travel  began  to  be  frowned  upon  and  so  we  shrank  within 
ourselves.  We  began  to  live  like  frogs  in  a  well  while  the  rest  of  the  world  went 
ahead.  Steeped  in  our  pride  and  conceit,  we  kept  repeating  lessons  learnt  by 
rote  while  a  new  age  was  dawning  in  the  rest  of  the  world.  Wave  upon  wave  of 
foreign  invaders  came  and  conquered  us  because  we  had  remained  stagnant 
while  the  rest  of  the  world  had  progressed.  That  is  why  I  say  that  we  must 
regain  that  lost  vitality  of  ours  and  understand  the  modern  world  in  which  we 
are  living.  We  must  absorb  the  new  knowledge  and  advance  in  the  field  of 
science  and  technology.  All  this  is  possible  only  when  we  get  out  of  the  old 
ruts.  There  are  some  communalist  organizations  in  India  which  do  not  want  us 
to  get  out  of  our  old  ruts.  These  are  dangerous  sentiments  which  can  only  lead 
to  ruin.  They  incite  people  by  bringing  in  all  kinds  of  considerations. 

Just  now  as  I  was  driving  here  a  pamphlet  was  thrown  at  me.26  It  has  been 
published  by  the  Jan  Sangh.  I  could  not  read  the  entire  thing.  But  glancing 
through  it,  I  saw  that  there  was  frequent  mention  of  the  cow  in  it.  It  would  be 
a  very  good  thing  if  the  Jan  Sangh  would  take  upon  itself  the  task  of  serving 
the  Indian  cow  instead  of  saying  absurd  things.  The  cows  need  looking  after, 
not  slogans.  People  in  India  are  killing  the  cows  by  worshipping  them.  There  is 
no  country  in  the  world  where  the  condition  of  the  cattle  is  so  bad  as  in  India. 
This  is  something  for  you  to  think  about.  Long  articles  are  written  in  newspapers 
about  the  gow-Mata.  But  their  condition  is  deteriorating  day-by-day.  If  you  go 
to  Europe  and  other  countries,  you  will  find  that  they  do  not  worship  cattle  but 
look  after  them  very  well.  A  cow  in  those  countries  produces  twenty  to  thirty 
seers  or  a  maund  of  milk  each.  It  is  really  amazing.  In  India  we  do  not  get  more 
than  a  kilo  or  two  at  the  most.  It  would  be  a  very  good  thing  if  the  Jan  Sangh, 
instead  of  shouting  slogans,  would  take  up  the  cause  of  looking  after  the  cows. 
They  will  be  given  all  the  necessary  help  in  that.  But  there  must  be  a  sensible 
way  of  looking  at  these  things  instead  of  shouting  slogans,  making  it  a  political 
issue  and  inciting  people. 

I  am  saying  all  this  because  we  are  facing  difficult  problems  and  unless  we 
look  at  them  sensibly  and  try  to  find  a  solution,  we  will  lag  behind  as  we  did  in 
the  past,  particularly  in  the  last  five  hundred  years  or  so.  Now  that  we  are  free 
again,  we  should  go  ahead  and  progress  in  all  directions,  in  agriculture,  trade, 
commerce,  in  short,  all  the  forty  crores  of  people  in  the  country  must  progress. 
That  is  possible  only  if  they  understand  the  world  that  we  live  in  and  the  forces 


26.  See  fn  24  in  this  section. 
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that  operate  today.  Electricity  and  atomic  energy  are  all  new  sources  of  power 
which  make  the  railways  and  aeroplanes  and  motor  cars  possible.  But  there  is 
no  magic  formula  for  all  this  or  anything  secret  about  it.  Even  a  child  can  learn 
about  it  as  we  want  them  to  do,  so  that  we  too  can  build  aeroplanes  and  all  the 
other  modem  inventions,  increase  agricultural  production  and  progress  in  all 
fields. 

As  I  said,  you  must  understand  the  importance  of  all  this.  We  do  not  want 
India  to  remain  a  poor  country.  We  want  India  to  become  prosperous  and 
strong  so  that  her  people  may  benefit  and  be  able  to  serve  the  world  too.  India 
has  become  famous  in  the  world  as  a  peaceloving  nation  which  works  for  the 
cause  of  peace.  But  we  can  serve  the  world  only  by  serving  our  own  country 
first.  How  can  a  weak  country,  disunited  and  bogged  down  in  old  ruts  hope  to 
serve  anyone?  Therefore  I  want  you  to  understand  the  world  in  which  we  live 
today  irrespective  of  your  religion  because  internal  disunity  and  petty  feuds, 
etc.,  belong  to  a  bygone  age. 

Take  Pakistan,  for  instance.  If  we  are  backward,  Pakistan  is  more  so  and 
until  it  progresses  a  little  and  tries  to  understand  the  age  in  which  we  live,  it 
cannot  do  any  good.  Yet,  instead  of  trying  to  serve  its  people,  Pakistan  makes 
a  noise  now  and  then  about  Kashmir.  Pakistan  must  understand  clearly  that  if 
there  is  anyone  who  is  guilty  in  Kashmir,  it  is  Pakistan  itself,  for  the  attack 
came  from  there.  We  are  not  going  to  be  browbeaten  by  threats.  The  situation 
today  is  that  Pakistan  is  in  illegal  occupation  of  a  part  of  Kashmir  and  we  have 
the  rest.  There  is  a  world  of  difference  between  the  two  areas.  On  the  one 
hand,  there  has  been  great  progress  in  education,  industrialization,  agriculture, 
etc.,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  other  side  is  completely  backward.  Nothing 
happens  there  except  people  shouting  slogans.  They  are  upset  about  the  progress 
that  India  is  making.  We  want  that  Pakistan  should  also  progress.  But  they  can 
do  so  only  by  understanding  the  modern  world  and  not  by  shouting  slogans.  A 
country  requires  hard  work  and  acquisition  of  new  knowledge. 

So  we  have  to  do  all  these  things.  Our  hopes  have  been  soaring  by  the 
progress  that  we  have  made  during  the  last  ten  to  twelve  years  though  much 
remains  to  be  done.  But  even  the  little  that  we  have  been  able  to  achieve  has 
won  for  us  the  respect  of  the  world.  The  attention  of  many  countries  has  been 
drawn  towards  us  and  a  number  of  them  like  America,  the  Soviet  Union  and 
England  have  come  to  our  aid  in  the  form  of  loans  for  which  we  are  grateful  to 
them.  But  there  is  a  great  burden  upon  us  to  repay  those  loans.  However,  as  we 
progress,  our  capacity  to  produce  wealth  also  increases.  So  we  have  to  increase 
our  agricultural  and  industrial  production  to  repay  those  loans.  We  are  making 
steady  progress  and  I  feel  that  within  the  next  few  years,  India  will  become 
very  strong  and  be  able  to  progress  on  her  own  momentum,  bringing  prosperity 
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to  the  people. 

I  have  tried  to  put  some  of  our  problems  before  you.  But  it  is  a  long  story. 
I  want  you  to  read  and  understand  the  Five  Year  Plan.  But  ultimately  you  must 
remember  that  for  all  this,  there  are  some  basic  requirements.  The  first  thing  is 
unity  and  tolerance  for  other  religions.  Then  we  have  to  get  rid  of  caste 
distinction.  How  can  we  build  a  society  in  which  everyone  is  equal  so  long  as 
the  caste-system  prevails  and  some  people  think  of  themselves  as  superior  and 
look  down  upon  the  others?  There  should  be  equality  of  opportunity  for  all. 
Yes,  merit  should  certainly  count  and  the  better  qualified  people  should  be 
entrusted  with  positions  of  greater  responsibility.  But  we  have  set  before  us  the 
goal  of  equality.  The  caste-system  has  weakened  India  in  the  past  and  brought 
ruin  upon  us  by  keeping  people  in  separate  compartments.  We  must  get  rid  of 
it.  We  must  work  hard  because  the  country’s  progress  depends  on  that.  We 
must  remember  all  these  things,  and  follow  the  path  shown  by  Mahatma  Gandhi. 
You  must  try  to  understand  the  Five  Year  Plan  and  the  various  things  we  are 
doing  to  delegate  greater  autonomy  to  the  village  panchayats.  It  will  be  upto  the 
people  to  prove  themselves. 

The  same  thing  applies  to  the  towns  too  for  ultimately  a  nation’s  progress 
depends  on  its  strength  and  ability  to  work  hard.  Our  youth  especially,  the  boys 
and  girls,  must  understand  that  soon  the  reins  of  administration  will  pass  into 
their  hands  and  the  responsibility  for  running  the  country  will  rest  upon  their 
shoulders.  They  must  prepare  themselves  for  it  because  nothing  is  possible 
without  training  whether  you  want  to  become  a  carpenter  or  ironsmith  or  a 
doctor.  Everything  requires  a  great  deal  of  training.  You  must  think  about  these 
things  because  we  are  living  in  a  dangerous,  ruthless  world  with  constant  talk 
of  war.  Suppose  a  big  war  breaks  out  in  a  few  months  time,  it  would  affect  all 
of  us.  So  we  must  be  prepared  for  it.  We  do  not  wish  to  go  to  war  with 
anyone.  But  we  must  be  strong  and  well-prepared. 

We  are  facing  grave  dangers  even  now.  On  the  one  hand,  as  I  said,  though 
we  wish  to  be  friendly  towards  Pakistan,  they  raise  the  Kashmir  issue  every 
now  and  then  and  talk  about  going  to  war.  Then  there  is  China  which  has 
committed  aggression  on  our  mountain  terrain  and  occupied  portions  of  it.  It  is 
absurd  and  they  will  have  to  move  back.  But  we  must  be  prepared.  Some 
people  ask  why  they  are  not  thrown  out  immediately.  That  is  a  little  childish.  A 
country  does  not  go  to  war  impulsively.  We  will  have  to  prepare  ourselves  and 
become  strong  before  we  take  any  steps.  It  is  not  child’s  play.  Therefore  we 
have  taken  great  precautions  for  the  defence  of  the  mountain  areas  and  to 
clearly  demarcate  our  boundaries  as  far  as  possible. 

We  are  living  in  a  revolutionary  world  and  unless  we  are  strong  and  stable, 
we  will  be  overcome  and  our  freedom  will  slip  away.  So  we  must  become 
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strong  in  every  way,  in  the  field  of  education  and  agriculture  and  industrialization, 
etc.  Every  single  man,  woman  and  child  must  be  educated.  The  rural  areas 
must  progress  and  in  this  way,  we  must  build  a  new  society  in  India.  Once  we 
are  strong  and  united,  we  can  face  the  world  from  a  position  of  prosperity  and 
strength. 

I  have  tried  to  share  some  of  my  thoughts  with  you.  Please  think  about 
them.  I  shall  have  to  leave  for  Delhi  in  a  little  while.  As  you  know,  I  was 
supposed  to  come  here  on  the  2 1  st  but  could  not  do  so  because  of  our  President’s 
serious  illness.  We  are  all  happy  that  he  is  better  now  and  out  of  danger  though 
he  is  not  completely  well.  It  may  take  a  few  weeks  more  for  him  to  regain 
normal  health.  So  on  his  advice,  it  has  been  decided  that  his  work  will  be 
handled  by  our  Vice-President  Dr  Radhakrishnan27  until  Dr  Rajendra  Prasad  is 
completely  well. 

All  right,  Jai  Hind!  Please  say  Jai  Hind  with  me  thrice. 

Jai  Hind!  Jai  Hind!  Jai  Hind! 


Translation  ends] 


8.  To  Chief  Ministers28 

August  5,  1961 

My  dear  Chief  Minister, 

Odd  and  disturbing  incidents  happen  in  various  parts  of  the  world  like  the 
recent  Bizerta  tragedy  in  Tunisia;  the  Algerian  deadlock  continues;  so  also  more 
or  less,  in  Laos;  and,  yet,  on  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  relative  calm 
in  the  world.  But  behind  that  calm  there  is  a  growing  apprehension  about  the 
near  future.  From  the  practice  of  occasional  brinkmanship  we  have  arrived  at 
a  stage  of  the  world  living  at  the  very  edge  of  the  precipice.  And  so  the  feeling 
of  some  dreadful  fate  descending  upon  us  is  now  our  constant  companion. 

2.  Iam  referring  to  the  German  or  Berlin  issue.  Both  the  groups  of  Great 
Powers,  which  confront  each  other  with  their  military  alliances,  have  now 
taken  rigid  attitudes  which  are  in  conflict  with  each  other.  The  period  of  grace, 


27.  See  fn  25  in  this  section. 

28.  Letter  to  Chief  Ministers  of  all  States  and  the  Prime  Minister  of  J  &  K  State.  PMO,  File 
No.  25(30)/61-PM,  PMS,  Sr.  No.  5-A.  Also  available  in  Jawaharlal  Nehru.  Letters  to 
Chief  Ministers,  Vol.  5,  1958-1964,  ed.  G  Pathasarathi  (New  Delhi:  Jawaharlal  Nehru 
Memorial  Fund,  1989),  pp.  482-488. 
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one  might  say,  will  end  towards  the  end  of  this  year,  and  if  nothing  happens  to 
relieve  and  lessen  this  mounting  tension,  that  conflict,  which  has  been  the 
nightmare  of  humanity  ever  since  nuclear  weapons  came  on  the  scene,  may 
well  begin. 

3.  And,  yet,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  statesmanship  is  so  bankrupt  as  to 
permit  this  to  happen.  I  have  no  doubt  that  before  the  final  plunge  takes  place, 
one  or  more  attempts  will  be  made  to  prevent  it.  At  the  same  time  the  drift 
towards  the  actual  conflict  continues  and  is  intensified  by  feverish  attempts  at 
additions  to  the  existing  armaments,  big  as  they  are.  The  voices  of  people  in 
high  authority  become  more  strident  and  threatening  and  the  whole  atmosphere 
is  vitiated  by  the  language  of  war. 

4.  What  is  going  to  happen  I  do  not  know.  What  are  we  to  do  in  the 
circumstances,  that  too  I  do  not  know,  and  I  rather  doubt  if  we  can  make  any 
great  difference  in  this  approaching  conflict  of  Titans.  I  receive  letters  from 
odd  and  unknown  people  in  Europe  and  America  asking  me  to  throw  the  weight 
of  India  on  the  side  of  peace  and  to  try  to  rescue  the  world  from  what  almost 
appears  to  be  an  inevitable  catastrophe.  These  letters  indicate  the  grave  anxiety 
and  even  passion  for  peace  in  the  common  people  everywhere.  But  they  do  not 
help  much.  If  we  can  do  anything  at  any  time  in  furtherance  of  the  cause  of 
peace,  we  shall  certainly  do  so,  but  what  effective  step  we  can  take  is  very 
doubtful. 

5 .  Iam  mentioning  this  matter  to  you,  even  though  you  are  well  aware  of 
it,  so  that  you  may  keep  this  dark  and  threatening  background  in  your  mind 
during  the  coming  months. 

6.  In  India  there  is  relative  calm,  but,  here  also,  dangers  loom  ahead. 
There  is  the  Punjab  and  Master  Tara  Singh’s  threatened  fast  unto  death  in  order 
to  achieve  what  is  called  the  Punjabi  Suba.  My  colleagues  and  I  have  given 
earnest  consideration  to  this  and  have  come  to  the  firm  conclusion  that  to  give 
in  to  this  demand  would  be  wholly  wrong  and  harmful;  to  give  in  to  it  on  the 
threat  of  a  fast  would  also  be  completely  wrong  and  dangerous;  so  we  have 
held  firmly  to  our  decision,  and  so  has  the  Punjab  Government  which  has 
primarily  to  face  any  situation  that  might  arise.  While  we  do  so,  we  are  not 
oblivious  of  all  the  dangers  ahead. 

7.  In  a  few  days  we  shall  meet  the  Chief  Ministers  in  Delhi  to  consider 
problems  of  integration.  In  a  sense,  these  problems  have  become  the  most 
important  and  basic  for  us  today.  If  we  cannot  check  these  tendencies  towards 
disintegration,  then  all  our  great  efforts  are  doomed  to  failure;  all  our  Five  Year 
Plans  may  become  just  airy  theorising.  I  do  not  think  this  will  happen  because 
I  have  very  considerable  faith  in  our  people  and  I  think  that  we  have  the  strength 
and  self-confidence  to  survive  any  danger  and  peril.  But  no  one  can  view  these 
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prospects  with  any  degree  of  complacency  and  we  have,  to  use  a  metaphor,  to 
tighten  our  belts  and  shoulder  our  knapsacks  to  face  whatever  contingency 
might  arise. 

8.  Among  these  various  problems  and  difficulties,  the  President’s  illness 
has  been  the  cause  of  great  anxiety  to  all  of  us.  Fortunately  he  has  recovered 
from  that  crisis  that  suddenly  descended  upon  us  two  weeks  ago.  We  have  to 
be  thankful  for  that,  but  we  cannot  become  complacent,  for  his  illness  has 
been  a  serious  one  and  the  period  of  convalescence  will  require  all  our  care.29 

9.  The  members  of  the  Planning  Commission  have  signed  the 
Commission’s  Report  on  the  Third  Five  Year  Plan.  As  we  did  so,  we  felt  a 
sense  of  exhilaration  at  a  great  work  accomplished  and  a  great  journey  well 
begun.  It  was  pleasing  to  think  that  in  spite  of  all  the  troubles  that  encompass 
us  in  India  and  the  world,  we  have  carried  on  with  this  heavy  and  complicated 
work  and  brought  it  to  fruition.  It  has  indeed  been  heavy  work  for  all  those 
who  work  in  the  Planning  Commission  and  I  should  like  to  express  my  gratitude 
to  them.30 

10.  One  labour  ends,  another  and  a  much  bigger  one  begins.  I  think  it  may 
well  be  said  that  we  have  learnt  to  plan  and  to  draw  up  impressive  reports  of 
Five  Year  Plans,  but  the  real  question  is  one  of  implementation  and  of  translating 
the  words  of  the  Report  into  achievement — achievement  not  only  in  the  specific 
projects  and  schemes  which  abound  in  the  Report,  but  also  in  marching  towards 
the  goal  which  is  so  clearly  laid  down  in  this  Report. 

11.  As  I  was  looking  through  this  Report,  with  all  its  record  of  achievement 
and  sometimes  the  lack  of  it,  its  hopes  to  be,  one  set  of  figures  attracted  my 
particular  attention.  These  relates  to  birth  rates,  death  rates  and  expectation  of 
life.  The  birth  rate  during  the  last  twenty  years  has  varied  little,  and  death  rate 
has  gone  down  markedly,  and  so  has  the  infant  mortality  rate.  We  knew  this, 
broadly  speaking.  But  the  figures  given  for  the  expectation  of  life  at  birth  appear 
to  me  striking.  For  the  decade  1941-51,  this  expectation  of  life  was  about  32. 
For  the  five  years  from  1951  to  1956,  it  was  about  37.5.  For  the  next  five 
years,  the  average  figure  given  is  42.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  present  figure  for 
1961  is,  I  am  told,  47.5.  This  is  a  striking  and  impressive  figure  and  it  brings 
out,  as  perhaps  nothing  else  could,  the  progress  made  in  India  in  living  standards. 
It  has  to  be  remembered  that  this  has  been  done  at  a  time  of  very  rapid  growth 
in  the  population.  Both  these  facts,  taken  together,  are  remarkable  evidence  of 
the  dynamic  progress  being  made  by  our  people. 


29.  See  items  21,51,  332  and  6;  item  5,  paragraph  1;  item  7,  at  end  of  speech. 

30.  See  items  229-230. 
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12.  Do  not  think  that  I  am  satisfied  with  the  state  of  affairs  as  it  is  today. 
I  think  that  we  shall  have  to  work  our  hardest  in  order  to  make  good  and  realise 
the  targets  set  down  in  the  Plan.  Already  we  are  experiencing  difficulties  in 
some  of  our  basic  targets  like  steel  and  power  and  transport.  In  dealing  with 
these  vast  undertakings,  we  have  not  only  to  bring  competence  and  efficiency, 
but  something  that  is  of  vital  importance — the  spirit  of  devotion  to  a  cause. 
The  workers  in  the  steel  plant  or  in  any  other  plant  must  feel  pride  in  their  plant 
and  a  sense  of  organic  unity  with  it  and  among  themselves.  The  old  bureaucratic 
approach,  even  when  efficient,  is  not  good  enough,  and  it  is  seldom  as  efficient 
as  it  ought  to  be.  In  Planning,  we  aim  at  a  nation’s  growth,  but  we  think  also  of 
the  individual’s  growth;  we  want  to  preserve  national  freedom  as  well  as 
individual  freedom.  It  is  this  feeling  in  the  individual  that  he  is  working  for 
great  causes  that  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world.  We  talk  about  incentives 
and,  of  course,  there  should  be  incentives  and  a  fair  deal.  But  the  biggest 
incentive  of  all  is  somehow  to  create  this  feeling  among  all  who  work  in  various 
grades  and  capacities. 

13.  There  are  outstanding  examples  of  this  and  the  success  that  has 
followed.  Only  a  few  days  ago  I  went  to  Bangalore  to  open  a  second  machine 
tool  plant  which  the  first  plant  has  built  out  of  its  own  resources  and  profits 
and  called  it  a  gift  to  the  nation.  This  is  a  remarkable  achievement  in  the  course 
of  five  or  six  years.  It  could  only  have  been  done  by  the  highest  efficiency  and 
also  by  the  workers  and  officers  there  being  infused  with  this  spirit  and  with 
pride  in  and  devotion  to  their  plant.31 

14.  I  mention  this  outstanding  example.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  a 
number  of  other  enterprises  in  the  public  sector  which  have  shown  striking 
success.32  The  question  is  how  far  we  can  carry  this  wave  of  feeling  and 
success  to  all  our  industrial  undertakings  as  well  as  our  agricultural  work.  We 
must  think  in  these  terms  and  get  out  of  the  ruts  and  routines  of  signing  papers 
and  files.  Files  have  a  certain  importance,  but  not  if  they  make  us  routine- 
minded  and  oblivious  of  the  important  work  in  hand.  We  are  still  too  much  in 
the  ruts.  It  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  we  should  get  out  of  them  and  give 
the  largest  measure  of  freedom  to  people  to  function  without  constant  references 
to  others  which  delay  and  cause  great  loss.  We  should  not  be  afraid  of  mistakes 
occasionally  committed.  Our  main  objective  should  be  to  draw  out  the  spirit  of 
enterprise,  the  spirit  which  dares  to  do  big  things.  We  have  very  big  things  to 


31.  On  28  July  1961,  see  item  247. 

32.  Most  recently  mentioned,  the  Hindustan  Aeronatics  Ltd,  see  item  248. 
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do,  and  we  are  not  going  to  do  them  in  the  spirit  of  small  men  and  women 
afraid  of  taking  a  risk. 

15.  We  talk  of  integration.  Probably  the  most  important  approach  to  this 
question  is  through  education.  This  means  that  the  type  of  textbooks  that  we 
use  from  the  earliest  stages  onwards  must  always  bear  this  in  mind.  When  I 
look  at  some  of  the  books  used  in  primary  and  secondary  schools,  I  feel  quite 
alarmed  because  of  their  complete  inadequacy.  I  do  not  know  who  writes  them 
or  prepares  them,  but  it  almost  seemed  to  me  that  the  writers  were  hardly 
educated  themselves.  A  book  for  the  child  requires  the  highest  intelligence.  And 
our  best  writers  and  thinkers  should  be  asked  to  prepare  these  children’s 
textbooks  and  other  books. 

1 6.  Also,  the  present  method  of  using  privately  published  textbooks  seems 
to  me  quite  bad.  I  think  that  the  normal  textbooks  meant  for  primary  and 
secondary  schools  should  be  prepared  at  the  instance  of  the  State,  by  the  very 
best  persons  that  are  available.  They  should  be  published  by  the  State.  We 
cannot  afford  to  make  our  children’s  education  a  matter  of  exploitation  by 
various  contending  publishers. 

17.  I  have  said  above  that  I  have  been  distressed  by  some  of  the  textbooks 
I  have  seen.  One  particular  example  amazed  me.  This  was  an  elementary  English 
reader,  prepared,  I  think,  for  the  Delhi  schools.  It  was  so  bad  that  I  could  not 
conceive  even  a  semi-educated  person  being  responsible  for  it.  This  refers  to 
the  language,  which  was  faulty,  but  more  important  is  the  content  and  the  spirit 
behind  the  book.  I  hope  we  shall  be  able  to  mobilise  the  best  of  our  writers  for 
this  important  work. 

18.  But  even  apart  from  textbooks,  we  should  have  an  abundance  of  simple 
books,  teaching  directly  and  indirectly  the  lesson  of  integration,  the  variety  of 
India  and  at  the  same  time  its  abiding  unity,  the  knowledge  of  various  parts  of 
India,  the  respect  for  the  various  religions  and  faiths  of  India  and  the  lesson  of 
tolerance  for  all  of  them,  the  ideals  we  have  for  the  new  India  we  are  building 
up  and  so  on  and  so  forth.  I  am  afraid  that  today  many  of  our  States  produce 
these  school  textbooks  keeping  in  view  the  State  only  and  rather  forgetting 
India.  People  connected  with  the  State  in  the  past  and  in  the  present  are  eulogised; 
not  so  much  the  great  men  of  India  in  the  past.33 

19.  Integration  means  our  deliberately  checking  many  of  the  present-day 
tendencies  which  glorify  the  province  or  State,  the  particular  language  at  the 


33.  On  education,  see  especially  items  276-277,  besides  other  items  in  section  Development, 
subsection  Education. 
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cost  of  other  languages  in  India,  the  particular  religion  or  faith  as  a  rival  of 
others  and  the  prevalence  of  caste  which  is  the  enemy  of  equality  and  democracy 
at  which  we  aim.34 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


9.  Independence  Day  Address35 

RFftt  aftr  wit  Rsft, 

RFT  RFTTR  fftR  Rft  14  ftf  I,  R^RTF 1 1  ftt  RF  fftR,  RF  Tp  fftR  RNRft  afR 

FRRft  gRlRcb  ft  I  3M  eft  fftR  RgR  Rift  fftRR  Rift  ft  Fft  I  RRft  RFFtfttFft  RtRRT 
I  RRRR  fftpftrft  FRlft  iftpllH  ftt  RRTR  RR%  3  Fft  RRTT  fftHTRT  I  RT#ftf  RTT,  RRRR 
fftRR  wi  I  ftft  TRiftt  rrrr  Rftf  RfW  ftt  RTft  wfft  Fft  fftraiftf  ftR  fftR  RRt  rt 
RRft  Rft  Rftfft  RRTRT,  RRffft  -3RR  FRRRRRtfttFftRtfftRFR  W  Rlftft  ftft 
RR-RR  FR  Fft  ft  FR  RFRT  Rft  ft 1  vuctil  fcjRK  %  ftR  RR  fttftt  RR,  ^Tfttftt  RR 
ftft  RTftf  ftR  sttrr  RRtftt  RTRfftftT  rr  fftftfft  fr  RTRTftf  rt  Rift  ft,  rtr  ft  rtr  ftt 
#T  Rgftf  ft  ftFR  R^^TRfr  FRlft,  RfelR  fftlRT  I 

RFFt  RRqft  zriF  Wt  RTfftR,  fftR  RR  FR  #TF  RTR  RT  RRTft  cfft  ftlRRT  ft  Fft, 
RRT  FRft  fftlRT,  RTFT  RRT  Rgft  fttTRRrFR  RRRT  RTFft  ft  Rff  fftlRT,  RTFT  RRT  FR  3Tlft 
R%  ft,  RTFT  RT  RRT  Rft  ft,  RRT  Fft  RRRT  ft,  RRffftr  FR  fftTFft  RRTft  Rtf  Rtft  %  <£|r> 
I  RRffRT  ftRRT  RRTRT  FRTR  I,  RRft  FR  #3%  I  ftft  fttW  I  ftfftTR  3TT%T  FRTft  RT# 
Rift  fttftt  ft  RfftR  eft  RRTT,  RRffftr  RR  RfftrR  RTt  RFRft  ftft  FRRTt  efR  fftpRTR  eft 
RBTTff  RKftlRf  RTt  RRRT  1 1  FRRTf  RF  Rb-Wd  eft  ftR  Rftf  1 1  Fft  RRftf  ffteRTd  Tg<T 
RRTftt  I  RRft  RTTR  ft  afft  RfftRR  %  I  FR^R  Rfftw  RR  RtRRT  1 1  FR  fftBFf  RRTft 
ft  Rt-R%  RgF  RTF  fftTR  ^WH  %  Rtftf  ft,  fttfftTR  RTft  ftt  R^R  I  afRRT  ftftlR, 
IftR  ftfftR  Rft  RRF  FR  ft^ft  I  RRRft  1 1  ftFT  ftt  FR  RRTft  Rft  ft^R  %  fftsft  FRTft 
%*RR  RF?ft  ft,  RTRRT  RTftt  ft,  R|R  FRft  fftTRT,  Rift  RFTR  RR  fftiR  FRft,  RRRftiR 
RtRRTR  RTftt,  RRT-RRT  RtRRT  RRT  cftR  RR  FRRT  RTRR  Ft  RRTI  ftt  R%  RTRR  Fft,  ^ 
gP,  RR  fttRft  R>  TgR  ft  ft  I  Fft  TRfttR  ft  FR  fttftt  ^  TfRR  fttft  RTRTR  fft^RTH  RTft 
RftRT  RRRft  #T  FRRft  RTRTR  Rqftt  RRT  RRft  ^ft  #T  RRftt  ^§TFT#  RTft  Rft  RgR  RF 


34.  On  integration,  see  section  Politics  subsection  National  Integration. 

35.  Speech,  15  August  1961,  in  Delhi,  at  the  Red  Fort.  NMML,  AIR  Tapes,  TS  No.  7146, 
NM  No.  1460. 
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RlM  I  TSTT  RRRT  ift  R^T,  RRff%  FT  RftR  RR  RFRT  ^FFT  FfcTT  %  FEEff  FTIRFff  Rff  TRT 
RERT,  f&EMd  RERT,  R<f?ERT<fl  %  FRff  RTR^  *ff  Tpff  FTT?f  |,  FTT^  t  FRTff  ETFRf 
rt,  TftRTFff  rt  i  Rf  Fif  FiRTT  cErr  tfrt  I  EERff  ftr%  ^t  Rff  fe^Md  RRft  1 1 

FRff  R^fl  (?f  RET  wfcfl  Tff  did  EFE  E?f  FHlf)  dfchdET  if  FflE  RET  Ufel  RT  i^ESI 
RRR  EE,  R^J  RTE  Rf  %  RRR  %  FIRE  Ff  E%  if  RET  REEf  %,  FMlfRi  EFT  Ef  RTEf 
%  ERE  if  PfR  M  t  EIRE  FftT  RIETfM,  [dlfM]  T5fET  TTT  EETFT  FR  W  ^§T  ETT 
FffoR  T5t£  %  SfRT  RETFT  FR  EFET  ^?T  ETT  FETE  <ETE  I  Fff?  FETf  ftR  FT  7FET  1 1 

fe  Tfft  if  eet!  %  A?  ftet  %  Fif  Tgsff  §f  aftr  efr  er%  fr%  if  Tgsff 

RT?f  dfch  TREf  EF  Rldi<  gR  Rf  %  fIE  ee?  ichi  didfl  EE?  FET-EET  Fddfl  *ff 
ET^E  RETT  I  #1  *R  if  EEETT  1 136  [dlRHEI] 

FElt  ETtf  FEE  E$f,  FETt  ^tfff  E^f  f%  FE  F?fT  ^?ff  ET  FW  Erf  F?R;  ^?T  ET  RifEr 
ET  ERET  Eff  ET  FffT  ^T  %  TF%  ET#  Eff  FTE%  ^T  if  fiR#  I  FE  E#  ETFTf  EF  JTEf 
EETRFTMEiN  I  [ETfM]  FE  E  fcrff  FffT  ^T  ET  Eftf  FEW  f#ET  ETFTf  t,  E  ETtF  ET3R 
feRT  ETFTf  I,  R  FFEf  ffST  if  fc#  %  FETf  Eff  EETE  ETT  EE#  1 1  ^  ’JTEf  RE#  Eff 
ETcf  t-FRRT  ETTET  fSR-RSR,  JJTTET  -d*ffFlfl  RETET,  EElEf  ETT,  TTRTFTf  ETT  RETET  Rf  % 
TTR  Eff  FRT#  R#ETff  RR?T%  RSlt  ,  RRlt  ^  I  Rf  RRTRT  FTR  R^f  TFT,  RRT  RRRTT 
■3RRT  I,  3RT  FTR%-3Rf%  RT  if  if ,  FRr^-RRT^  ^§T  3  #  #R  aftl  #ff  %  RFRtR  R^ 
aftr  %$ff  %  rrrt-rrrt  rr  #Rraff  rr  rrrit  R#f  1 1  efh:  am  Rfff  rf  rrrt  I  Rf 
3TRRRR  %  RRRT  ^f  Rf  fe#  RRRT  RR  STW  1 1 

FlIRRRd  RR  RfRTRT  RfTR  ^RT 1 1  FRl^  FR  ^  %  FRlf  RFFR  'JS#  Sff  Rf 
Riff  Rff  RRE  ^3%  I  RT%  I  aflT  RT  Rf  1 1  Rl^  RT  R^  FRTff  FRRRff  FRlt 

FffF  #RTR  -3ffT  R5Ff  FRft  RTRR  %  Sft-'Sfe  FElf  I  RR5  ^fff  ^f^RT  Rff  #RT 

RT  t  <jdf  'jdf  RRl'l  ^  3ft?  vltid)  f%R  F^f  rldl<  FfRT  F  I  RR)  RRE  %  RF  Rid 
I  FR  If  ^  I  rTRR  aftR  FRff  FT  RR"#  #R  I  FRTf  dlRRTdf  ^f  Rf  FR  R^t  #RT 
^  foE  ^RTF  Ff  #  I  #F  FR  R#  jfifRT  ^  RREf  Rff  Rftf?T$T  '•ff  RR  #  1 1  RF 
gRlffcERTR  RTR  I  FRI^  ftrq,  fff^ET  FTR  ^  f^R  #  TfTRRR  %  #  RF  R#  RTFRT 
FR  §f#  Rft  %  RRT-RRT  fRRT  FR  RfF?  RTRf  if  I  FTRff%  RJR  RT^f  I  faREf  Fif 
RffiTRIR  FfRT  I  REFT  ^T  Rff  RRE  %,  FffoR  RF  :3RTFT  RTRJT  I  3TER  %  ftR  FR 
RFEff  RiRrIRrI  RT  RRE  SRTR  ^  I 

FTTRT  RTFFf  §TTRR  RRT  Ff  FRTff  RR-R^RfrT  ^ff  RR  R^$R,  RRTRTRTRf  if  BRT I  #7 
R^fir  fRRlRRR  £RTR  fFRTTRT  I  FR  RT  FRTf:  #Rf  if  fRRR  FfRT  R#R,  ftfarf^R 
FfRT  RT%R,  RTt  #  RJR  RTftif  #RRT  flffRf^R  FRRR  1 1  ftfRlfoR  fRTRRR? 
FRTR,  TRE  #Rf  RR  ^RrRTR  I  f^TR%  FRlff  #^f  FTRff  I,  RFI^T  I,  RT^R  I  #T  RR 


36.  See  item  190-191  and  193. 
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EF  EftFTT  ETFTt  ft,  #f#T  ftfftrf#E  TfT#t  E#  EE  Eftf  E#F  FT#  EE#  3TTEftt  EE  FtET 

Erf#  1 ##  #  fe  etftt  ft  f#E#  ft#  3#f  fft  ft,  #ieet  fftrft  w-wt 
Eft-Eft  wt,^|,  ef#  I,  Eft-Eft  eefe  I  fft#  ee  Epj,  3t#fttt  I,  f#  ftt  ftt 
ee%  ftt#  rf  rfttt  I  EEft  er  -q^f  eifet  I,  rp  EfftnF  1 1  Fft  ete  fteet  I  # 

ftt,  ftt  JFET  ET  F#t  Eft  ftt  ETTT  ^FT?TT  I  f^RT%  FElft  RKTTT  ft  ft#  #t,  EETfttft  3TT#, 
ET  ETFTT  ft  Flfft  MfEITTT  I  ftt  ftET  Eftf  EIFTTT  I  3#t  ft#  ft,  3T#  ftt  ft  ET 
fttFft  ft  et  3#  ftt  ftt  Eft  ftt  fe#  3rft  ftr  ee  f#  ^ttett  EFtft  3teetet  1 1  pE 
^  ETTT  ?1F  I  ft)  FT  ITT  FTEET  ft  ?JE  ET?t  I,  ETftt  EFfttEET  ft  E#  t,  E# 
FTIHKlPHdl  ft,  ETftt  ET##?  ft,  E#  ETET  Et  EETF  FT#  tlftFTEETTtffftEEFFE 
FT#,  fftETF  Eft,  EFFT  Eft,  fftEE  Eft,  ftfftT  EFT  eft  %  ftftt  ETTT  eft  (ft#  *#  ft# 
I  3TTEFT  ft,  fft#  ftft^T  ft,  fftFlft  ft#  Tgftftft##ftl#ftr  5#  FTTEft 
WT  I,  EEFEFE  TIFF,  tftFTEFFEftftfftEEFfttft  FTFTTT,  EFT  FT#  ft  3TFEEE  EF 
ETTt  I,  FEFlft  #ft  t  3#  #E  ftt  EE  FTE#  I  E1E  Ff#F  EEE  FE#  EET  ETEET,  FT 
EET  EEFEFTT  ETTE,  fftTTET  EFT  ETTE  #RTT  ft  ET#  #E  ftt  STTEE  ft  EFT  FT#,  EFTft  EFT 
TIFT  ftn#TT  ETF#  3TTftftft  ETT  Tift  EFET,  3#  EFET  ftftt?  fftft  FITE  ETTT  ft  E# 
EgE  FTT#  E#  1 1  3#  EFET,  3TTf#F  ft  T^F  fT  ft  EEETt  f#FM  ft  JT  ft  ft  ETET, 
RF  g#  EE#  %  fcTETFt  ft,  REF  5#  EETft  ft  TFF-FET  ft  Tlftftf  ft,  JFlft  EETft  ftt 

nftft  ft  fftFFTT  ft  ^rftr  ttett  #  ^Fnft  ft  nett,  tr#  ft  i  ftft  fftnft  fft 

TTUTcFFr  ft  'JRlft  ftt  WTft  RT  FElft  ?FT^  ft  3TT  ^Tlft  3TR  vitlft  3FTft  ^F^F  ftt  «RTft, 

#  ftr  ^raftt,  Tfrftt  #f  ft#  13#  fttft  ft  wrft  ftft  I,  ft  fftrpj 
ftr  ftftTFFFft  I,  ft  F#  EFlftEET  ftt  ftft  ^FFft  I  #ffft  Tplft  RF,  RF  TIKIHd^ft 
ftfttftftf  ^ft  ll 

eTTElft,  ftft  g#f  ft  FFft  Rft  ftt  FFT  fftftt  ft#  FRFT  ft  wft  tftfftt  #  1 1 
FE  #  I,  3TTFTE  ftt  -3TRTT,  wft  fftFFft  §f  fttF  dftlHH  wftt  tftf#  Ffft  #T  RF 
TTFF  ft  ft  3TTEftt  gftftFETT  #T  RT  f#Fft  ftt,  T3E  ftftTTFft  ETT  ft  F#  FTT#  1 1 
3FTF  fftFFFT  fttF  E##  E  Ft,  3TTFEETFTftt  ^TTFT  fftrft  fttE  ft  3TT  ETft  ft  fttE 
TRftF  Ft  Elft  I,  ftft  3TfttF  3TKfftft  ft  Eft  ftEF#  fttF  ERftr  Ft  E#  f  I  Fft  FFT 
fftFE  eFT  fftcFEFFT  ftt  ft#,  [ftftft]  Fft  FTftt  fttE  ft#,  f#F  ?#T  ft#,  #F 
ftftt  ft#  ft  RF-fft  ftt  tftFTft  FFft  I,  Eft-EFE  RF-#t  ftt  FRFlft  1 1  fftgFFTET 
ftt  ■STIE  ftf#F  ?TT  EEE  TlftE  FTF#  RF  TTFF  ft  ft,  ft-ft  ETTE  Ft  Fft  ft  fftlft  ETFTT 
EE  fftF  EFTTT  ft  ETTTT  ^TIET,  EFEt  ft  Elftt  ;RTET,  ETF#  E#  F^FT  ftt  ft  #F  Eft  gfftET 
EE  FEE  FftF#  ft,  TTTFEt  #E  EE##  ft  ft  I  ft  ftETF  Ft  Fft  ft  3TTFET  ETFTT  ft  ftET  E# 

#  fftF  fttF  #TET  ft  ftET  E#  #  tftr  I  fttF  EFft  #  FTET  FE  ftTsfft  ft  3TTEE  E)  FETft, 
w)  ft -wl  ft  ETTTt  EF  EFE  3ftF  fftT  ft  #  3#  ft#T  FTET  I 

fft§TTFF  3TTEEE  3TE  ftFT  SEE  FE  FETE  EETE  ft  FTFF-F  ft  EFT  #  #PT  EFI#  TEET 
ft,  EFT  #  Tttftf  ft  RF  #§FEET  ft  t#EE  EEft  ft  ft  JFlft  EETft  ft  3#  FETft  3TTETftt 
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3ft  35lft  ft  ftt,  #?  3ft)H3  3T¥31  ftt  3ftft  I  ftfft3  3ftftwftl  ft  333ft  fft1??  ftt? 
3¥F|ft,  fft?ft  ftt3  3?ft  ¥3lft  #3  ft  ft  ftt?  3$1^?  ft  33  I  ¥3lft  fttftt  ft,  ft%3 
gf^33  ft  1 33ft  3T33  ft  33g3t3,  3133  ft  ftft?T  ft  3#  3lftt  I  ftt?  ¥3?t  3§3  3p 
333ft  3T313  3331  ftt  3lftt  ft  ?ftt  ftt?  fft=5?3R  ft  ftt?  fft??f  ft  ftt  ft?ft  3Tci  |ft  #? 
¥?#?  ¥3lft  fft?  ft  f3  333  3¥3T  3313  I,  3313  3J3  I,  333#?  #331  ft  fft? 
3531  3|#  I|ft  ft  fa?  3?  ¥ft  333T  I  aft  333  33ft  3331 1,  ¥13  ft  313  fft31  ft, 
ft?  ft  fft31  ft  3331 1  ft$T  ft  3ftft  31#ft#  3ft  I  ft  ft  I  ft  ¥313  3¥31 3313,  #33 
¥3  333  33ft  ft  ^3131  ¥313  335|3  ft?  33ft  3313  ft  33T  I  fft  ¥3  fft5333  ft 
3¥  ?3  fft??  3ft  3331  ft?  ?ft,  ?31  #3  ?ft,  331,  331  ?5¥lft  33131,  fft?lft  ft  333 
ft  ftft  ft  ftft  31%3  fft33ft  3^E  ¥#t33,  33  3333  3ft,  33  ¥#f?13  ¥3  31¥ft  ft 1 
ft?  ^ift  3ft  fftjp3T3  ft  ¥3  ft  333-33?  ?jft  ft  #3  3lft  ft  ¥3  3?  fft?T?  3!?ft, 
fft?T?  fft?l  ft?  3pJ  3lft  33  3ft  ft,  #  ft  33  3133  ft  I  3¥  3T3  ft  ¥ft  H3)S-ll 
ft,  33131  ft  ft?  3333  33ft  ft  I  ¥ft,  3#fft  331  ftt  31#11?  ¥3lft  3?33ft  ft?  3t-3% 
3)l«3lft  ¥3  13%  ?ft,  ft?  3?¥  ft  ¥3  ft?T  ft  31313,  331  33331  3?ft  313?  ¥3  3133 
ft  35?t  ft  ft?  fftpft  ftt  3lft  ft  ft?  ft?  ft  3  fft331?  333  31?  ?13lft  ft,  3  33  ?13lft 
ft  I  ft  3¥  3#31#  313  ft  I  ¥3fft3  gft  33  ft  fft  ft  3lftf-3lftf  ftft  3lft  fttft 

ft  ft?  ¥3  333  3313  ft  ft  ¥333  3ft  ft  ft?  3g3  ?lft  ft 3  ftftlR  ft  3313  ft  fft  331 
3¥T  ftft  3131  ft  I  ft  33331 1  ft?  gft  3133  ft  fft  ?ftft  fft  313  ?ftf  ftft,  ftft  33#ft, 
3#fft  331#  ftft  ftftftft  ft,  33313  ft  ft  ftft?  3lfe?  ft  ?135ft  ft,  ?1351 3lft  ft  ft? 
3ftft3  ft  33¥lft  ft?  3¥  ftt  331  ¥3lft  #31#  ft  313ft  3?1  f 3T  31  31 331  ft  fft?ft 
¥3  ?ftft  ft?  3ftf  33ft,  333ft  ¥3lftft  ft?  3lftt-3lftt  ¥31  ft  ft?  ft?l#  ft  ft?  33  33lftt 
3ft  #fft,  cfftf  3313  g3E  31  3ftf  ft,  3ftf  ftftl  3lft?  #13#  35lft-51?ft  ¥3  ¥3  3ft, 
ft#  3313  3ftf  ¥t3T  3lfft?  f#?#  fftl?  ¥3  'ip  ¥?313  3?f?¥  3ft,  3¥  ?ftft  3ftf  ft  3^ 
3*-^f?33  ft,  331  33133313  ft  331#  ft  ¥3  31?ft  ft  fft?  ?ft#  3ftt  ft  I  3ftfft  33 
3ft#  ft  ¥3  3%  ft  fft?  ¥?  331  333-333  31?  ?1331  ft  I  fft?#  313  3lft,  tft?# 
3ftf,  3j3  ¥3?  ft!,  3jS  33?  3ft  ft?  3lft  ?T313  ft  353ft  ft?  ft  I  33T3  311  ?T333 
¥ft  31?31  ft  ft?  ¥3lft  3313  fft^3313  3ftf  ft,  ft#?  3F3I3  3ftf,  f33H  ?13R  3ftf 
31  ft?  fttft  3313  fft^3Hft  ?13I3  ft,  31?ft3  3313  ft  fftlft  ?13  ftt?  ft  1 311331]  I 
¥3fft?,  ¥3fft?  3¥31  3?3,  3¥31  3313  ¥3lft  313ft  ft  333#  33,  # 

333#  33  I  33?,  ftft?,  fft,  3##?  333-333  3ft  ft,  ?13  3ft  3t  ft  fft^?313  ft  3J3 
?flft  33ft  ¥3lft  #T  ft  #1  53  ft,  3^5  33ft  ft  31¥?  ft  33?  §3  ft,  fttft?  ftt  35#  331 
ft  fft-fWH  ft  ftt  31?3  33  3ft  ft,  33¥3  ft  ftt?  33#  ¥?ft3  33#  ft  I  ftt?  313  ftt 
313  ?ftt  ft,  ¥3lft  3?3  ft  3¥  33T  ?ftt,  3¥  331  fi3f3T13  3ft  31¥lftt  ?ftt  ft  fft  ¥3 
331-f#  311  313?  3ft,  ¥?33  3ft,  33#  Sift  33,  3331  ?¥3-?l¥3  ft  ?ft#  33,  ¥3  513¥1 
3  3ft,  3#31  ft  33lft  33  ft,  33#  3?  fftm  §31  ft  33  331,  331  ¥3  #  ¥31?  3?3 
ft  ¥3  ¥??ft  f#5?  3ft  fft  ¥3  3#  3333  #?  ##-##  31#  3?  51351  3ft-3lftt 
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wt  q?,  q#t  s#  #  eft  R,  qt#  qr#  %  eft  %  i  qT#RF,  qifRRF  aft?  fet  e?f  qR 

Rf  t##  yq#q  R,  ^Raw  R  e#  ?f  efe#,  fR  qifRRF  eR  wt  :*fet  I  #e# 

fetR  eier  qt  ee#  feq,  fR  afR  R#  eR  m  efet  I,  an#-an#  qR  q?  #r  # • 

#e?  I,  RfRm  an#  £#q??FRqtE#ERfRfR?;|ERR  aiFTqq  eR,  c[eR  R  qf  afR 

#>t  eR  5#t  eR  i  an#-an#  ?#  q?  efet?  fR  etf  eteet  I  %  fetet  fe?  q?r 

s#  ?r#  et  afR  #  fe?  mm  qtr  eR,  fR^gmm  et  eR,  fRqqt?  efet,  fRqqt?  eije  eieet 

aft?  fRqqt?  aqR  efet  afR  #  #q  feet  ?r#  R  aq#  I  #  feet  eR  t,  e#  feteR 

eRR  eft  e?e  ##f,  fi^arf  qq  qT  qT  RiqRf  qq  qr  Ref#  qq,  eft  feR 

Rq  e?  t  i  #  stR,  #  #e  #  f ,  #  #E'  #  t  eetee  R  fR  Riet  I  aft?  eiiet  I  aft? 

qqq?  ar#  eftet  I,  #?et  eef  R  aqq  fe  et#  eR  armr  R  ?tef  qt  eRR  aqqqqr  # 

ee#Ri 

♦ 

RR  aqqqR  eetet  aqqqtq  qq  eefe  t  etR  eR  eef?  RaR  e?t  afR  etR  eR  e?e? 

♦ 

fete  qq  q#  qq,  eteje  e#  e?e  etR  ee  #E'  qjR,  qETET  arrqr  I  aft?  q#R  feR 
RUmm  Rt  q#R  afR  an#t  qm  ee  #RR  i  #  #E' eft  ee  RqR  t  e#  qE  qf#  eR 
ef#  I,  efe  RR-RR  RfR#  R  Ret  fRqtq#  R  fe?  eRe  e#  qq#  i  ft,  RR  eR  # 
eefe  ##  t  fee  ee,  R#?e  R?q  feee  Rft  e?eet  t,  feee  R?q  Rft  e?eet  t,  R?q  Ree 
e#  Rft  e?eet  1 1  Rtt#  eR  fR  eefe  %  aft?  feeRee  eR  eefe  I  f?t  gm?  R,  fR# 
ete  #q  an#  eeeR  fee#ee  eR  qiq  ?#  i 

ggR  ete  R#  aqq  qq  g#ET  qR  qqE  aqqqtq  Et  qq#  qR,  #R  q#t-q#t  qq# 

#  #q  gq#  RR  qqR  I,  q?R  qR  RetR,  qfR  Et  fRiete,  #R  fReet?,  aqqqtq  et 
qq#  #  fRee?,  RR  #  fR?  5#et  qR  qqTF  qq  R,  qqt  qqq  ter  aqq  a#  qfq  R 

#  RR  fRee?  I  afr?  Rq-qRq  E#t  q#  1 1  afR  fR?  #  an#  qq?  gfEET  qt  #  ggR 
I  eeR  ft#?##  fe#  q#  an#  fR?  #  erf?#  eR  aft?  fe  fReeR  eR  fRqrtq  qq 
q??  R  afr?  Tfqq-  ef  R,  q#fq?  qq  fe?  eeIRe  qiq  I  f#  anqqtw  #  #  qf  fRee?  e# 
fetR  #R  5#qr  qt  etem  Fq  e#  f#,  tit#  iRee  eetf  ##  I,  fetR  #R  #q  f## 
qR  e#  ##,  #q  qqr  eRsteeie  jPiqi  qq  #  eet,  #q  #  e#  i  #  f#?  ef  fieet 
5#ET  #t  1 1  #?,  5#ET  #t  FE  qqT  EFEtR,  fR  an#  qR  EFEETET  I  aft?  R#  FIEET 
R  5#ET  #  ETE#  R  ^R  I,  FE  EET  qR?  q#?  I  FE  an#  EI?R  E?  ?t,  qi%? 
I  f#  fe  qRfRq  qR  q#  #  eetet  I  qq?  an#t  anqur  R,  annR  Raanq  R  afR  Ret 
R  5#ET  qR  qfR  R  R#,  Rf#E  5#qr  qR  qq  R#  qq  FETET  aTET?  #,  qq  FE 
an# q?REqtR#FqTRFTqR,  R# f#ET Rft qR i  am? fe  an# q? R an# qRj 
5Ei#  e?  qfR  I,  seifR  I,  fRqr  ^?m  qt#  I,  fet  e#  qt#  I  #  fe  an#t  eet 
%qEq  eRR  afR  5#et  eR  eet  feFEq  eRR  i  FEtf#?  aqq#  afR  aft?  fet  eeee  aqq# 
##  R  fifEjEETE  #  ##  R  RR  ef  etRet  R,  feteteet  R  fq?  #  aqqqtq  #  qq#  qR 
EE#,  aqqqtq  #  fR^EER  qR  ETE#,  q#f#  R^EEH  Ecft  qqr  fsR-^EEH  R  afR  trqt 
<jPiei  qR  ?r?qt  qtFE  fft  eft  R,  e#  eRee?  R  RieeR  fR  et?  e?e#  R,  je#  ?mR,  3?#t 
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dlk  qif  qq  it  ddikl  FT  cl <6  %  I  3TTTq  cTRT,  3Tqq  TT?k  '3TT  i,  '3TT?qq?q  ?k  ft’jWM 
k  I  kt  ktkf  k?  fkTTkt  ^ET,  fk?q  qqq?  kkt  1 1  qq?  gqk  kt  k  FT  qf  R  qqk  fkq?q 
%  ifcR  k  3Tiq  kk  kqR  k  qrk?  for  WIff  kt  3?qq  qf ,  ktfkqf  qq  idlPldd  qff,  qf 
W  I,  -BTRcEcT  qf  ?FTlk  k  FT  qi  qT  qq?  qqrk  qRTk  k  qt  qt  I 

3R#  qqM  ^  qR%  q?  I  q?  qq  qqq#T  qtqqT  q?lT5 
fiqk  1 1  qt  gqq?t  arrq  kt  qrqk  ktq  kkr  ft  qqk  qq  kk  w  qrq?k  t,  kkr  ?k  qqq 
qqqq  I  ft  qrqk  qq,  3Rq  Frrt  qgf  ft  q?k  #  qqk  qqff  3,  qk  q?1i  kt  srf  it, 
qri  ?pq  qrk  qiw  i  qqrk  qqt  k  ft  qg  qit,  ^gqiq  qkf  t  kk  qnk  i,  kfkrq  ktq 
qqqft  qqft  %  ktq  k)q  qqjqq  qqk  >Jii<t  i  qqrk?  fkg[RT  i  qqq  q?kr  qit  kl<gi  <J)q> 
qftq  k  qqqT,  qqqiqT  qq?-gkt  q?t  ktq  fkqr  k?  qqRT  kk  ?R?k  qt,  qt  qqr  qqR 
tf  qqi  qq  ik,  q?ti  ktq  qik,  kti  kt,  qqq?  &it'n  1  Frit  qqqk  qqM  qq>  ft  kt  ktq 
kk  ft  k?  qit  i  qftq?  qq?  qftq  qft  kfq  kt  i,  qq>  gqq?  kt  kid  kt  i,  kt 
ktq  q?r  qrqiq  i  1  Ftfkg  ft  ft  k  f  aqqk  qgqrT  g,  qiqft  q<yiw  1 fk  fr  i# 
kk  figqqTR  FT  qt  ktkf  %  kk  qit  FTfTqq  I  ktq  fkskER  qqTq  k  ktkf  k  kk  qqR 
k  5^qf  k,  fkqkf  k  ggkf  it,  ftRgkf  k  if,  kk  kt  kt-kt  ktq  if  qk  qqk  ft  ft 
%  kit,  kk  qq?  qq^n#  %  qif  kk  ft?  qgq  f*?  qqqiq  k  qgq?  %  qff,  qqq 
qqqTq  q  q?kE  %  qit,  qqff%  qTq  <Rgq  qq?  qqff  qR  qt  5ft  if  qqft  i  qq?  qjt 
<iit  qr  qcii  ?qi  qftfifRT  qft  cli  qff  I 

qiM  qq  qq?  qfr  qqq?  m  qr  f%  qfti  qqq  qqq  it  rt  qif  qq?i,  qqr 
^  qr  qiqi  i  it  qqq  fq  it  ?mqr  i  1  ?q  q??  %  fq  q^  1  ^qRtqiq«ftqqkqr 

?qr  qqi%  i  it  f%  qiMt  qroqT  i  fi^qR  %  qrqi  3tk  qroft  ?qqff  qqrffq? 
itqiqqq  fi^wn  if^fqr??%qq,  iiqiMt qqTiiqqqrfif  fi-^WM  qft  efk 
jfiqr  qff  fMt  qr  T#f  i  1  iit  fcR#f  qqtt  i?  qqrq  ft  fcRii  qi#  qK  i  qiii,  ?q 
qqi  qqq  %  qfk  qfiqq  i  ik  qqit  qqRT  k  ?q  qkif  cir  fk#  ilk  fq?  tek  qqrk 
if  fk#,  kk  qifiT  i  krak  krak  ft  fi^RR  qRTq  §qT  it  etk  :RTqT  qi  qqi# 
^  ?q  cRk  k,  ?q  qk,  qq  qt  qqRT  i  1  kk  qqq  k  qqff  qq  ktk  qikt  k  q?q>  qq 
qnk  kk  qqqfr  qnk  1  kk  ktk  qik  it  ?q  ci<6  k  ?q  qit  itkt  1  qfti  qqiq,  qsi 
qqict  qit  ?q  in  1  ffk?T  qft  qqq,  ?r%  k  <ikf  qr  qq  k  1  k  kk  qqfkq  i  1  ?q 
LRk  kt  fq  kti  fi-^WH  qr  k  qkr  kk  qq  kt  qkt  ^fkqT  qr  ■#  I,  qk  aTRRTq 
kt  fkqqr  tf  i,  qkt  ^Pidi  qq  qqqft  qqq?  kk  kk  vsqqfl  qqq?  qk  kk  5^e  qq  q?f 
k  qk  1  qkffk  3qq  qif  Rq?  qqRr  jerT  qqrq  qqq  k  $iTqq  ?3?qq  qqfk?  kk  ktq  3qqk 
55k  ?rkfk  qk  mr  kk  qq?  fk^qqR  k,  -3TTqiq  fkgqqR  q?,  qt  Frk  qsrrq  ^  §q 

qgq  kt  kk  q^q  q?q  kqq  fkqqq  i  fk?  qqR,  Fnk  pt  ^  gq,  ktkq 
gq  qf  ^  1  qqkr  Frk  k^T  kk  qf?ft  gi,  kfkR  qq  qsqq  k  ^  ik  it  Frk  kw  kk 
fk?  qkt  kfkq  qk  qif  gi,  qgq  qrk  q?qkt  1 1  qrqk  Frk  qkq  ?k  fkgqqR  qq? 
qqqqqq  kkt  gi  fkrrqq  k  kq?q  q?RT^qTk  ?rq?  kt  qq?  it,  qqrk  qq?qT  it,  qqrk  ?r?qii 
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Ft,  E%  Re  Rt  Ft,  E%  REtE  Rt  R  RR  mTEE  R  EFRe  EFT  RR  EpTFTE  RtE  Rt I 
EEER  FE  ERfR$T  ETEt  I,  RRt  ETTE  E#f  I  RElRtE  EER  mTERtRr  ^  'TETET  RR  3EETT 
TgE  FEET  EmR  RRT  R  RR  qET  grtRT  Et  cbHRlftR  I  FEETt  RETET,  Re-Re,  E1E 
Eft  ETEEtRR  ETt  ReTET,  FE  EEETt  EEET  EE  RtETT  RTT  ETFTt  |  eRT  ETTI  RR EF Et 

feR  etRR  R  eefe  I,  mRt  eR  t  am  amt  eeft  R  etR,  RRe  mm  eT  eefe 
fR  efrT  I,  qET-gEt  R  R?hHd  Rhsjmi  I  eT  eefe  gE  t,  Ret  eefe  eefe  eRT 
|(^f(RER^3RRtEtiFEETFRFR  wet  I  mrR  hR  eR  Rr  eT  RtE  fR 
eee  ee#  I  feetT  #fet  1 1  ire  R  efteR  eetft  eRee  himRie  ettR  ee-#  feet 
eie  tret  etR-eTR  f#  feR  #f  gg#  I  et  gg#  I,  mm  Retet  I  ee  eteR  ee  i 
mm  ef#  I  #  m#t  ert  I,  mm  RRt  ggR  I  et  eee  f#  t,  ggR  I,  fetR  f# 
IRR^ReteI,  e#RT  mm  R,  e%  ggR  Rt  mm  R,  eRRjt  fRgETTE  R  fRq 
R  mmt  etfet  |-eeR  mEE  ete  fe  eee  I  Rrtet  mimr  R,  fiRqfRE  R#  R  mm, 
RR  ee  RRtRte  eR,  fR#  ee  ftfRrf#r,  Rete  ee  RReRr,  freet  RetR  Rt 
eteRtet  eetet  i  ef  eeR  eR  eete  Rt  feR  e#  R  mR  t  R  eee  t  etR  eefe 
ee  etet  efR,  etR  e#  Rt  Rettet  efeR  mR,  feetT  mm  ete  wf  I 

ETE  mR  EFT  EgE  ElR  E#  RR  R  I  R  d#  EET  R?  R  E#  =t>m  EE  fREjETTE  R, 
ETE  EE  ETTE  I  RteR  f#T  ee  ETE  ETTE  ETT  TR  R,  R  R  #E  R,  R  EgR  EF  ERE 

RfR,  Ret  fR  miEETE  eft  Rr  fe  R  i  R  feR  f%q  ^f^rmr  eetR  I  Rt  feeR  Rt 
eeftet  R  RR  eteett  gfRiT  R  Rt  RR  eteett  ette  R  R  Ret  gq  R,  RR  feeR  Rfee 
R  Rt  fetR  Rfee  R  fe  feetT  Rt  mm  eetR  Rt  #  feR  grr#  t^RR  R  feR 
tR  i  ete  eR  fRr  R  mrR,  RR  eR  ^Rtet  etR  Rr  mRt  %  Rt  gfRET  I  ef  etfe  Rt, 
Rrtte  eR,  fe  m  ft#  Rer  ett^;  R  htR  RR  Rt  ReeR  fetR  mimr  eR  RtRr  teee 
eteR  I,  Rt  Rt  Ep  Ft  mrRt  fe  fetR  RR  Rteer  q^  ^fr  eRer  FtR  etR  e|  i 
Et  ETE  EE  fRr,  mR  eR  RTefR  ETEftRF  mTERt  RR  feeR  ^etRet  Ft  I  RET  T3TE 
fRER  ER  R,  eeeR  EER  mw  SETE  Retet  ETFET  |  fR  feR  treRR  Rt  fRR 

R  eRtee  mrR  e^T  T^t  %,  Rer  t,  efR  R  mRT  t  RIRe  fRr  Rt  RTer  R  i  Et 
eeeR  eee  rtte  etet  I  RR  fe  ee  #e,  mm  Rr  fe  RR  Ret  m  [R  RRt]  mm 
erR  I  Rt  erR  mR  R  etRR  RR  Rt  fR  efh  Ret  ee  m  mRfR  mrR  R§t  eR  I  eeeR 

EgE  Re  eet  etR  eRR  i 

EEftW !  -3TE  EE  Rt  ETE  RtE  R  EEfRq  #T  ER  ET^q  ETE  I  EEfRE !  EqfRE ! 

eRRe!  EEfRE! 
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[Translation  begins: 

Sisters,  Brothers  and  Children, 

It  is  the  fourteenth  anniversary  of  independent  India.  I  congratulate  everyone 
on  this  auspicious  day.  On  this  day  ideas  and  memories  come  crowding  into 
the  mind.  First  of  all,  there  is  the  memory  of  Gandhiji  who  led  us  towards 
freedom.  We  must  not  only  think  of  him  but  of  the  lesson  that  he  taught  us  and 
the  path  shown  by  him.  If  we  stay  away  from  that  path,  we  will  come  to  grief 
as  we  have  done  in  the  past.  Let  us  think  of  him  and  the  millions  of  martyrs 
who  toiled  for  India’s  freedom,  bore  untold  hardships  and  in  some  instances, 
gave  up  their  lives. 

Then  we  must  look  back  over  the  fourteen  years  which  have  gone  by  and 
take  stock  of  our  achievements  and  failures,  our  progress  and  the  things  that 
need  to  be  done.  We  must  look  to  the  past  because  we  learn  from  our  experience. 
But  ultimately  our  sight  should  be  on  the  future  because  it  is  the  millions  of 
Indians  who  are  responsible  for  moulding  that  future.  It  is  not  fate,  for  it  is  we 
ourselves  who  make  or  mar  our  fate  by  our  actions.  Therefore,  we  must  think 
of  the  future.  The  people  of  India  have  come  a  long  way  and  overcome  great 
obstacles.  But  the  future  is  full  of  more  obstacles  and  the  goals  that  we  have 
set  our  eyes  on  are  far  away.  Yet  the  years  gone  by  give  us  confidence  and 
strength  for  we  have  crossed  many  milestones.  Each  of  the  Five  Year  Plans 
has  been  a  great  step  and  now  we  are  about  to  start  the  Third  Plan.  We  hope 
that  by  the  end  of  the  Third  Plan  India  would  have  progressed  a  great  deal  and 
become  stronger  and  more  prosperous.  It  is  the  foremost  duty  of  every  nation 
to  protect  its  freedom.  Unfortunately  danger  threatens  on  our  borders  and  so 
we  must  be  constantly  vigilant. 

Only  yesterday,  a  small  incident  occurred  and  a  small  piece  of  Indian 
territory  consisting  of  a  few  villages  which  had  been  separated  from  India  for 
a  long  time,  have  once  again  been  merged  into  India.  They  are  Dadra  and 
Nagar  Haveli  [Applause].  It  is  a  small  piece  of  territory  and  yet  the  smallest 
piece  of  India’s  territory  is  dear  to  our  hearts  and  so  we  are  extremely  happy 
that  it  has  come  back  to  us.37  It  also  reminded  us  of  the  other  small  pieces  of 
territory  here  and  there  which  need  to  be  merged  into  India  once  again  [Applause]. 

It  is  not  our  policy,  and  nor  do  we  wish  to  launch  an  attack  on  any  other 
country  or  capture  their  territory.  These  are  outdated  notions  [Applause].  We 
have  no  desire  to  attack  anyone  or  to  interfere  in  their  affairs,  nor  will  we 
tolerate  an  attack  on  our  country.  Gone  are  the  days  of  territorial  conquest  and 


37.  See  fn  36  in  this  section. 
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empire  building.  This  is  a  new  age  in  which  territorial  integrity  and  sovereignty 
of  nations  is  sacred.  This  is  the  age  of  cooperation  between  nations.  Those 
who  violate  these  principles  do  not  belong  in  this  age. 

You  must  try  to  understand  the  age  in  which  we  are  living  today.  Aeroplanes 
have  become  very  common  today.  Man  is  trying  to  reach  the  Moon  and  the 
stars.  At  a  time  like  this,  how  can  we  barricade  ourselves  behind  our  narrow 
frontiers  and  indulge  in  petty  squabbles?  We  are  on  the  threshold  of  a  new 
frontier,  a  new  age  and  must  prepare  ourselves  to  fit  into  it.  On  the  one  hand 
many  of  our  young  men  are  already  prepared  and  are  trying  to  participate  in  the 
task  of  building  a  new  world.  This  is  something  for  us  to  be  proud  of.  But  on 
this  day  particularly,  I  do  not  wish  to  boast  about  our  achievements  in  the  last 
fourteen  years  of  which  we  can  justifiably  be  proud.  It  would  be  better  to 
focus  our  attention  on  our  weaknesses. 

You  may  have  read  our  Vice-President’s  message  which  has  been  published 
in  the  newspapers.  He  has  laid  special  emphasis  on  the  need  for  discipline.  Our 
armed  forces  are  extremely  disciplined,  courageous  and  inspire  confidence. 
But  there  must  be  discipline  among  the  millions  in  the  country  because  we  have 
to  foster  the  fundamental  unity  of  India  which  creates  an  unbreakable  bond  in 
spite  of  the  tremendous  diversities  of  language,  province,  religion,  etc.,  and 
India’s  myriad  forms.  We  must  remember  that  we  are  one  large  family  and  any 
man  or  woman  who  does  something  which  hurts  that  unity  or  weakens  us 
does  harm  to  India.  We  must  respect  our  neighbour  and  his  religion  and 
cooperate  with  everyone  in  the  country.  The  sad  thing  is  that  we  often  forget 
this  lesson  and  fight  among  ourselves  in  the  name  of  religion,  province,  caste, 
language  and  what  not.  There  can  be  arguments  and  debates  among  the  people. 
But  anything  which  creates  disunity  and  bitterness  and  barriers  is  bad,  for  it 
poses  obstacles  in  the  path  we  are  trying  to  follow.  You  must  remember  that 
we  have  taken  up  a  gigantic  task  of  uplifting  crores  of  human  beings,  which 
has  perhaps  no  comparison  anywhere  in  the  world.  We  are  trying  to  go  from 
one  age  into  another,  from  the  old  rut  and  way  of  living  and  mire  of  poverty 
into  a  new  and  prosperous  age.  Prosperity  and  progress  bring  other  things  in 
their  wake  which  uplift  the  mind  and  the  spirit.  Love  of  ease  and  comfort  can 
take  a  country  nowhere. 

People  in  India  have  had  to  face  tremendous  hardships  in  the  last  fourteen 
years.  We  have  progressed  and  there  has  been  some  relief.  There  are  problems 
and  they  will  continue  to  be  there  and  in  one  sense,  we  are  lucky  to  have  them 
because  a  nation  which  faces  no  problems  and  difficulties  becomes  ease-loving 
and  soft  just  as  the  children  of  rich  parents  become  useless  and  weak.  We  do 
not  need  such  weak  people.  [Applause]  We  want  a  strong  and  spirited  nation  in 
which  there  is  unity  and  a  bond  of  affection.  If  you  look  at  the  India  of  today. 
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you  will  see  a  strange  picture.  Big  things  are  happening  all  over  the  country  and 
India  is  holding  her  head  high  once  more.  Millions  of  children  go  to  schools 
and  colleges  and  learn  about  the  new  world.  They  are  preparing  themselves  to 
serve  India  and  the  world  in  the  future.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  bitterness  and 
hatred,  quarrels  over  small  things,  etc. 

Our  attention  is  focused  at  the  moment  on  the  Punjab  where  the  people  are 
courageous  and  have  served  India  well  in  the  past  and  during  the  freedom 
struggle  and  will  undoubtedly  do  so  in  the  future  too.  But  unfortunately  along 
with  their  bravery  and  courage,  which  have  made  them  famous  soldiers,  there 
is  great  bitterness  and  internal  feud  among  them  in  which  their  energies  are 
frittered  away.  Similar  things  are  happening  in  other  parts  of  the  country  too. 
Therefore  though  one  of  our  major  problems  is  to  implement  the  Five  Year  Plan 
and  march  in  step,  the  most  urgent  problem  confronting  us  today  in  India  is  to 
create  unity,  a  spiritual  bond,  an  emotional  integration  among  the  people. 
Recently,  we  had  a  conference  of  people  from  the  different  states  to  deliberate 
over  this  matter  and  certain  decisions  were  taken.  But  that  was  only  a  step. 
This  is  something  which  we  must  give  first  priority.  All  our  progress  and 
industrialisation  and  prosperity  will  be  useless  if  we  fight  among  ourselves  and 
are  unable  to  cooperate  with  one  another.  This  is  of  fundamental  importance. 
Therefore  I  feel  sad  when  such  incidents  occur  in  the  country  and  people  are 
perturbed  about  the  trends  in  the  Punjab,  I  hope  that  the  people  will  be  sensible 
and  nothing  untoward  will  happen.  The  people  of  the  Punjab  are  emotional  and 
hotheaded  but  ultimately  capable  of  understanding.  So  they  will  undoubtedly 
be  sensible  and  soon  the  mental  fog  which  envelops  us  and  prevents  us  from 
seeing  clearly  will  be  removed  and  fresh  air  and  light  will  prevail  in  which  the 
present  problem  will  be  solved.  No  problem  can  be  solved  by  violence  and 
fighting  or  hunger  strike.  These  are  not  democratic  methods  of  solving  problems, 
for  they  create  barriers  among  the  people  and  social  chaos  will  result.  We  must 
build  a  structure  of  society  which  is  purely  Indian  and  not  a  Hindu  society  or  a 
Muslim,  Sikh  or  some  other  communal  society  [Applause]. 

Therefore  our  urgent  priority  is  one  of  mutual  cooperation.  There  are  many 
religions  in  the  country,  some  of  which  came  originally  from  outside.  But  we 
must  respect  all  of  them  for  they  belong  to  India  and  have  done  so  for  thousands 
of  years.  India  has  been  famous  down  the  ages  for  her  religious  tolerance  and 
respect  for  other  ways  of  life.  Emperor  Ashoka  has  had  this  message  engraved 
on  stone  more  than  two  thousand  years  ago.  We  have  slid  back  from  that  and 
fight  among  ourselves  in  the  name  of  language,  religion,  caste  and  what  not. 
The  caste  system  cannot  exist  in  a  democracy.  We  must  get  rid  of  it  for  it  has 
divided  our  society  in  the  past.  Everyone  should  be  welcome  to  follow  his  own 
religion  but  that  does  not  mean  that  there  should  be  religious  feuds  which 
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weaken  the  country.  We  must  remember  that  the  greatest  dharma  in  India  is 
unity,  cooperation  and  tolerance  and  anything  which  comes  in  the  way  of  that 
is  wrong,  no  matter  what  name  it  goes  by.  Hindus,  Muslims,  Sikhs,  Christians 
and  people  of  all  other  religions  belong  to  India  and  enjoy  equal  rights.  They 
must  march  forward  together.  How  is  that  to  be  achieved  if  we  squabble  among 
ourselves? 

As  I  told  you,  this  is  the  age  when  man  looks  to  the  Moon  and  the  stars  and 
soon  he  will  reach  them.  Those  who  risk  their  lives  for  the  country  contribute 
to  its  greatness.  A  country  cannot  progress  by  sitting  still.  Money  is  certainly 
important  but  it  is  human  beings  who  make  money  and  not  the  other  way 
round.  We  need  human  beings  and  humanism  in  the  country. 

Secondly,  you  will  notice  that  there  are  constant  reverberations  of  war- 
drums  in  the  world  and  preparations  for  war.  More  and  more  lethal  weapons 
are  being  discovered  which  can  destroy  the  whole  world  once  they  are  unleashed. 
In  spite  of  that,  the  elder  statesmen  of  the  world  do  not  have  the  wisdom  to  put 
an  end  to  this  mad  race  for  armaments.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  the  modern 
lethal  weapons  cannot  solve  the  problems  of  the  world — they  can  only  bring 
destruction  and  ruin  upon  it.  There  is  no  question  of  winning  or  losing  in  such 
a  war,  for  the  world  will  become  one  large  graveyard.  Anyhow,  we  must  first 
try  to  manage  our  own  affairs.  What  should  be  our  course  of  action  when  the 
world  faces  such  grave  dangers?  It  is  obvious  that  we  should  continue  to 
follow  our  own  path  and  try  to  throw  our  weight  on  the  side  of  peace.  But  how 
can  we  hope  to  have  an  impact  unless  we  create  an  atmosphere  of  peace  in  our 
own  country?  We  vitiate  the  atmosphere  by  internal  squabbles  and  disunity. 
How  then  can  we  serve  the  world?  Therefore,  it  is  my  request  to  you  and 
through  you,  to  the  people  of  India,  that  you  should  understand  the  age  in 
which  we  live  and  the  India  that  we  are  trying  to  build.  India  is  trying  to  cross 
new  frontiers  and  old  weaknesses  have  no  place  in  that.  The  important  thing  is 
the  attitude  of  the  people  of  India  and  whether  they  are  in  a  mental  rut  or  get 
out  of  it  and  try  once  again  to  climb  new  heights  of  humanism.  This  is  the  real 
problem  which  confronts  India  today.  The  Five  Year  Plan  and  other  projects 
are  part  of  this.  You  must  try  to  understand  what  we  have  to  do.  Nobody  can 
make  us  do  anything  if  we  are  engrossed  in  our  petty  squabbles  or  election 
fever  and  what  not.  Elections  come  and  go  but  a  nation  goes  on  and  so  do  its 
principles.  If  a  nation  fails  to  remain  on  the  rails,  winning  elections  can  solve 
nothing.  What  we  face  today  is  victory  or  defeat  of  an  entire  nation.  That  is 
why  I  request  all  of  you,  the  people  of  India  and  particularly  the  people  of  the 
Punjab,  Sikhs  as  well  as  the  Hindus,  to  look  at  this  question  from  this  angle  and 
not  in  a  narrow  minded,  emotional  way.  Please  remember  that  wrong  means 
can  make  even  the  right  goals  wrong. 
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Gandhiji  taught  us  this  lesson  that  wrong  means  do  not  lead  to  the  right 
goals.  Therefore  I  hope  that  in  this  historic  age  of  ours  the  history  of  India  and 
the  world  will  be  written  by  the  actions  and  hard  work  of  the  people  as  it  was 
done  during  the  freedom  struggle.  The  historians  will  put  it  down  later.  At  a 
time  like  this,  we  cannot  allow  petty  issues  to  lead  us  astray  and  forget  the 
larger,  more  important  things.  No  problem  can  be  solved  by  bitterness  or  feuds. 
This  is  my  request.  Let  the  people  of  India  eschew  this  path  and  look  to  the 
new  shining  world  before  us  and  take  the  country  towards  it. 

More  than  fifty  years  ago,  your  elders  dreamt  of  India’s  freedom  which 
came  true.  It  is  seldom  that  one’s  dreams  come  true  in  one’s  own  lifetime.  But 
in  that  one  moment,  we  realized  that  we  still  had  a  long  way  to  go.  We  needed 
to  foster  unity  in  this  great  land  of  ours  stretching  from  the  Himalayas  to 
Kanyakumari,  and  to  make  her  people  broadminded  and  large-hearted  and 
prosperous  once  more.  It  is  no  small  task  to  try  to  uplift  forty-three  crores  of 
human  beings  and  to  get  rid  of  the  weaknesses  and  barriers  of  the  past.  We 
want  everyone  to  have  equal  opportunities.  So  long  as  we  cherish  all  our  religions, 
we  will  progress  but  communalism  is  bad  because  it  creates  disunity.  We  must 
get  rid  of  anything  which  keeps  us  apart.  I  would  like  to  tell  you  that  one  good 
yardstick  for  measuring  any  action  of  ours  is  to  see  whether  it  binds  us  together 
or  keeps  us  asunder.  Children  and  grown-ups  must  understand  that  the  most 
urgent  priority  before  us  today  is  discipline  of  the  minds  and  hearts,  and  anything 
that  militates  against  it,  no  matter  what  garb  it  dons,  is  wrong.  Please  remember 
that. 

There  are  innumerable  children  sitting  here.  They  are  the  future  of  India 
for  whom  we  are  working  today.  We  have  to  build  a  beautiful  new  world  for 
them  and  instil  into  them  a  sense  of  India’s  past  greatness  and  also  the  need  to 
grasp  the  new  scientific  and  technological  advance  which  occurred  in  the  world. 
We  must  get  rid  of  the  weaknesses  which  create  barriers  among  us  and  live  as 
one  great  family. 

I  give  you  my  greetings  on  this  auspicious,  fourteenth  anniversary  of  India’s 
independence.  I  would  like  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  our  President 
has  not  been  very  well  for  the  last  few  days  and  all  of  us  hope  that  he  will 
become  well  soon  and  continue  to  serve  the  country  as  he  has  done  throughout 
his  life.  Jai  Hind!  Please  say  Jai  Hind  with  me  thrice. 

Jai  Hind!  Jai  Hind!  Jai  Hind! 


Translation  ends] 
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10.  At  Jabalpur  University38 

Ryrmfrl  #,39 

R#  RF#t  RIT  RRT  I  f#  W  #  R^R  RTRR  %  RT  RRJR  #3#  %  RRTR,  IRTRT 
<J#Rif§i  1 1  fleRyt  RRTR  #R  ##  RjR  #R  RT#  f#  #  RR#t  t  f#  #  RTRT# 
%  ^TTTFfT  El  ^TRTT  RRTT  f  I  [##]  TTcR  RTR  RRT  |  f#  -3TTRRR  #  R#R#  IRTRT  RR# 
t  RT#  #  R#i  Rp-RT#R  ft  RT  RTRTRTR  it  RT  c§R  ft,  R}R  R#  #RTI  %  #  RRR# 
RTR#3RTflf  c§RR#  ^RK#RT  #ITRT  feMIR  it  RRTfl  RR##RRTt  IR# 
RRR#R  'jfEfpfT  I,  c§R  RRRT  RTR#  #IT  RT  RRSTT  ^RT  ##TT,  IRT#  R#ft  R#  RR# 
RR##I  #  RR#  #3RT  f  f#RRT  WIT  #RT  RR#  IRK#  #  RRRT  I,  RR  RIT  f#TRT 
##RRR^R#f  i#RR##R#RTIR#f  RRTRT##R'R#IRTTR#FRIR  IRK# 
ii  RR  RTRT # 1  it  RI  f#RTT  RTRT  I  f#  RRT  RRT  f#RTRR  it  it  RR#  RTR  ##  RRT 

rrr  tm  #,  t§r  rrr  r#  rr#t  it#  i  i##t  #  r##  r#  irr#  rt  flit#  it  w 
1 1  it,  r#-r#  rtrrrr  it#  I  #tr  #  w  f  r#  irtt#  rt  flit#  rirt  rrr  I, 

R#f#  #  RERRT  f  #  f#  ##  IR#  ##  RR#f  #  #TR  it  ##  RRT#  R#R  #  Rif  RR# 
giL  IRT#f  RTt^T  it#  RTf##,  RRRT  #  RRT  #RT  I  RR#  RT#,  RRT#  RT#  Rt  f#T  I 
##R  f#T  #  R>R IETR  Rp  ###  RET#  RTT  RRT  IR#  RTRT I RI  E#t  IETT#  RRRt 
RTTI###RI#RITETEITER  IR#  Rp  E#t  I,  EUR#  Ep,  ET##R  flilMR 
TRT#  #TR  R##  RRRR  itRT  it  R#  ETf#E,  #1  #  ##  RSRT  R#R,  R#f#  #  IRR#  ^RTRT 
ETESER  REEET  RT  f#  RIT#  it  ttr  Ep  ##  EE  #  i  RIT#  RTRT  ##  R#T  RTRIT,  IRRR 
R^RT  R#  1 1  RRR  MS-f  RIRT  ##  M<il*f  RTRIT  it#  #RT  R#  3FTRR  R  #  R^RT  RR  RFtRT, 
f##  R  f##  RRI  RRT  RT#RT  I  IRTR  IRTRT  RRRT  IRTRTf  #  it  RRR  I  f#  RJR 
RR  RRRT  I  Rt  f#R#  RRT#  RT#  I  RRRt  #  RgR  RRT  #(RIRT  I,  ^^RTRT  fRRTRT  RT%R 
RRTR  iR-RRTR  #  RRRt  '3RTRT I  eft  ^^RTRT  3TR5T  RRRR#,  ##  Rp  RTTR  RTR#  I RIT 
R##  RRI#  1 1#  I  Rt  #R  RI  Rt  ##  RTTRRR  f?TTR  f#RT  f#  IRTRt  RRR  R#  ##  fRT# 
R#  Rt  ^RT  if,  RffI  RT#  R#  t  fR  ##  RTRRT  RR#  i  RgR  #<9#  #  R^d  R# 
##  ##  f##  #R  R#  ^RT  RR#  #  ^RIRT  RRRT  R#  7R#  #RT,  TIT#  ##  #  RRRT 
R#  it#  i,  ##  RRR#  R#t  3TRRT  #  I  #T,  IR#  RIT  I#f#RT  R§R  RT#  f  ##R  [I#] 
(RR#  ##R  #  I)  #  i#f#RT  IRRTRR#  RRF  SRTR  ##  I,  #R  I,  RR  tt^T  RRR# 
IRTRT  R#,  IR  RTR  RT  R#  f#  RRR#  §TRR  RRT  #  R1R  R,  RgR  ^iri  R#  RTRffiRR 


38.  Convocation  Address,  11  July  1961.  NMML,  AIR  Tapes,  TS  No.  8054,  7261,  NM.  No. 
1596,  1530. 

39.  H.V.  Pataskar. 
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RTRTRtl  FRlf  RFT  RIRfiRi  Rf  RTR  ft  f-^flRT  RTf  1 1  eft  ftR  I  RR?  R  Rp? 
ft  RW  ft  FtRT  I  ffflR  fRT  ’It  RlfteR;  RR  RRR  WT  I  #7  W  3TR  c§0  £RTR 
ff-fWH  f  ftf  RRT  t  wffRR  ft  RRR  Rf  RTR  I40  ft  WT  I  RRfffl  W7t  R|  I? 
WT  ffRR  -SIT#  I  #7  RF  ft  gw  RR  ffff  wf  W  %  ^  ffTTTIR  f  ffRT  I, 
RpJ  wf  FT  PiR<ri  tiRct  f  I 

RR  ftT  RTR  f  RFf  Rf  FMllf>  wf  Rff  Rff  I  ffflR  Rf  few  f I 

ggft  1 1  f%  wnff  ^  wf  rift,  f  RffR  ft  w  w  ft  w  rr  Rft  rf  7ft  f, 
ftlfiR  FRif  rft  wrt  RT5R9TR  crt  rtf  rrr#r  ftw  f  I,  r§r  r|  fRTf  rt,  tRfr 

FRTf  RITlFRRI  wfl  RT%  %  Rfff  ft  RR  RR  Rif  |  ft  ff  TFT  3  ff<R§R  WT 
I  Rift  ffteifl  ft  nttf  %  ritrt  i  ft,  Riff-Rff  fftw  Rf  WRf  gir  Rff  wff  Rff 
I  ffta-  rf  fpr  gft  fr  %  ftft  7fT%TT  tt^  tart  Rf  rr  wr  R7ft,  wft  TiFftr 
%  WFI  <fR  yfR  eFT^  I  aftT  FRf  tafT  RFT  RF  gRT  RFT  ft  Rtf'  gf ,  RR  ft  RgR 
WIT  RRT  Rift  RgR  Wt  f  ft  Rif  f  ftTT-RlftTT  Rif  RRlt  I,  RTRf  TOT  gRT 

rt,  rr  ft  f  ftwnffr  rr  tat  i  ftr  gft  w%  wf  wit  ft  ftaf 

RfR  gR  ^R  RTTT-RTTT  ft  RTR  Rif  T1R  SlfR  gR  Rif  I  wfff  WIT,  Wtf  flRT  ffl 
wf  ftR  FR  RRT  7f  t,  wf  RR  RWFR  RT  Rft,  RR  tan  RT  wft,  RF  Rff  tfl 
RR  WT  RR  TFT  t ,  Rp?  ffW  W  if  I,  WBf  ft  RTIRFT  I  R^J  g-llfta,  RTS 
RTfTTffR,  TTR  W  WT  I  Rift  [#ft]  flR  Rff  I  Ffta  f  RTFRT  ftfl  FRlf  TTR 
TRR  TRRR  FTT  RT  ffRR  Rf  ftT  W  RR  f  ft  RR  F5TRT  fflRT  W  RR  f  Rf  I 
git  Rtf  ?TR  Rft  RTT  RT  RRf  f  RTRRf ,  RRRT  Rt  RTR  FtRT  f  RRRT  TfTRRR  RTR  Rf 

3nf  I  Rrf  1 1  ftr  wf  w  #r  rtr  ft  tar  I,  rf  ft  w  rrtrr  ^  fta  rirt 

RR  WT  I  WRf  ffw  I  afR  ff  fRRT  ffl  RF  RR  ftft  f  RR  RTRRT  Ftft  f  fe 
FRf  wf  ftR  RRTft,  FRTf  f  RF  ffi  Rft  Rif  RTR  %  I  RF  Rf  ffl  tflft  ftr  Rf  f 
ff  Rtf  TTTRlf  WTlf  ^t  I,  wft  f ,  RRRf  f ,  fff  Wlf  f  WT  ?ftR  f ,  WT 
#R  f ,  ft  Rff  Wf  Rtf  7RRW  Rft  FRRT  I  ft  f  ftft  RTf  RtTR^RR  1 1  ftr  fRlf 
RTR  RF  f  ffl  IRRT  WF  RR  WT  t  ffrif  ftT  W  RTR  Ft  I41 

#T,  FR  Riff  f  Wf  Rtf  TITR  RTT^R  Rft,  ftata’  RIF  gffRfff  f  fRRR  % 
Rif  ft  R#T  f  Wf  FR  Riff  f  WFR  Ft  WT  f  I  RRFPJT  gPl cliff  RR  Rft 

gftaffft  f  aftr  Rft  gffRfffr  f  ftr  rf#  RTft  f  ftr  g?rf  arft  rr  f  rift  rrt 
ffl  R|R  wf  Weft  RTRRf  Ft  Tft  f  I  [fft]  #T,  RF  ft  Tpf  Rf  RTR  f  RRfffl  WRR 
FRf  Wf  ft  #7  glfelff  f  R  ^  ffw  RTf  RTf  ftR,  ftRR-ftaft  RRf  RTf  ftR  R^R 
Ft  Rf  t  #7  ft  c§TT  R?f  f  ft  Tiff  ft  FtRT  f ,  RF  Rft  tfl  Rft  7lft  I  RF  fflR 


40.  See  SWJN/SS/63/item  197. 

41.  On  construction  and  contractors,  see  item  1,  paragraphs  3-10;  on  expensive  buildings, 
item  14;  reiterated  in  item  246. 
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RTF  FT  3TIR  RE#  E?#  RTf  ##  |  #T  3RR#  R?T  3TT#  E?#  I  #T  ES#  1 1 
RIMcbR  RITE  #T  ERF  E#  E#  E#,  ##F  ET#,  ETTE,  3#Re>I,  E##,  RE,  # 
ETE  #1#  #T  ##  FT  ERR  ETtfiRT  E#  it  T#  I  E#  E?#  #  T#Fi  Elt  #ET  ET# 

ir  fig,  re#  ##  it  e#  i  ee’  eete  ete  gg  ee  #  w  et,  eete  ete  #  ’ft  etet 

gg  Tgp-EE#E  #  fidlEd  #,  #  FEETT  fidldl  ffiElEE  #  T#Ei  ft  EE,  #  EE  ERR 
lr  ER#  E§R  ^TKT  ##  t,  ER#  F#I£H  E§R  RTTRT  TRET  I,  E#  ErEFE  EE  ERR  FT 

erf,  e#  ##ee  g#Eftf#  if,  e#  Tgp  #,  e#  ##g  eft  #  T#si  EgR  r?  g# 

|  ?T  #?  #,  #f#R  fiiEETT  ET?E  #,  f#TTE  if,  f##ETT  ##f#FE  if  I  EEff# 

eieete  #  ##fiEE  #  e?  it  r#  |  ee  g#f#F  gg#f  #t  et?e  e#?  ee  Err# 
e?  %s)t)fichH  1 1  fe#  e?  #  i  f#  #  ett  ee#  #  ret  gfiEftf#  if  t#fI  #  eft 

ET  E£E  if  it  R#,  E# ?  ?Ef#g  #T  Eftf  ETE  R#  #ft  g#ET  ii,  ?E  ?FET  ##  EdlRTR 

garrE#  %  EAifiiER  t  gr#  #,  ##  #  fir  ee  #  #e  if  #  grEi  fie?  etet  i  i 

#E#  SET  EETE  R#  |  #T  ET#  Ff#fTR  ETE  EIT#  -3T#  ETETT#  #ET#  EIT  #t  I  #, 
#T  '3TTH%  EE  #  Ft  #  #,  #f#E  it  IWlft  #E#  Rif  RETT  Pitt  F##I  EE  #  FE 
#T  ft  E#  fir  if  FE#  #<gi  TgiE-EfT#E  R,  EE  #<a  Rldl  #T  3TE  E#  Rif,  E#  it 
et#  e#  i  #  fie?  e#  1 1  eterie  ifEE#  ret  ?#tf#ET  rtt  rrt  #tiet  e?et  i, 

R#  f#E#  EE#  EE#  t,  Rif  #[##  RRit  1 1  IRTT  3TFRRRT  fiWR  Ri  iR#R 
PlRUil  I,  t  Rif  RTRRT  f%  felit  FRTT,  ?RR  i  Ri?RT  fREif  PlRidil  I,  %RTT 
1 1  RRi  RF  Rit-Rit  RTi  PlRidil  I  if!  WJ  it  RR%  -3TTR  R  ERit  it  3RRRRI  % 
Rlifiw,  ^RRliffiW  ififiRT  R%  it  fie?  RITi  1 1  it  R?  R§R  REit  it  RRT  #t 

i  TnRRi  rrfr  gficiRfif  i  rtrrrt  R?ii  it#  i,  i  rtrrt  r#,  ##r  rifirkt 

RRT  RRgR  i,  if  RRT,  Ri-R%  #,  #  ?RTRT  RRT  f#  RRT  #i  ?i  RR  R?#  RTRT  #, 
RSF  ii^RT  it  f##  r|  RRgg  CRT  I  if,  RTF  ##R  3TR5T  3TIR#  i  #  RR%  6TR5T  RTIRRT 
#  ifRT  ##R  3TE  R?  FT#  ilTT  Ri,  TRTRRT  #  Ri  R3T|R  RRT  3TIE#  ^e  RTT  R# 
RRTTR  Rfe  jRIRT,  #R  RR#  i#T  I,  ##Ri  RR  #R  RRi  #RT  I  RfTRRTRT  R# 
g#Rftf#R  i  RRT  RRnjR  RT,  #ti  #  #fiR,  E1?R  f#R  RT  #RR  RR  TFT  %  R  T?TR 
i  E#,  RR  R#  I  RTRRT^r  RR  #ETT  I  fRT  f##  E$R  RTf  3TTR  -3T#t  RTF  i  R?#  RT 
Ri  RT  RT#  f#i  RTT#  #  RRT  -3TTR#  R#  RTT  RRTRT,  #R  RTTRT  I,  #%  Ri  Ri  #R, 
FT  RSF  I  RTi  R#iR  f#  f#fiRTT  I  #  f#fiRTT  i  RTRT  RTTR  RTTRT I  RTR5T  #T  RT# 
R5TR  i  ifTT  RRNR  i  RtTR  ijRR  E#  #T  f#i  R#  RTTRT  I  #  f#  RR#  I  FT 
g#Rf##R  i  #  R#  ##TTTf  if  #TfiRTT  #  RFf,  R#  ##  Ri  #  RTTR#  #  f#  RR# 
#R  E#  #  3TTTR-RTRTR  Rdi  #,  #T  fidRil  ERR  #RTRT  RlfiR  Rdi  RT#  R,  RF  R# 
f#  TIT#  gRF  #  §TTR  RRT  iEET  i  #  I  #T  ERR  R#  #RET,  f#TTR  RRT  R#  #RT  I 
#R  #RT  t,  WR  RT#  RET  RIR  g#Ef##  FT  RRgg  #  #  RF  RTT  E#  RRT#,  gf#R 
1 1  FT  g#R#f#  RTf  RT#  R  RTt#  RRgR  RRET  RTf#T  fir#  #  RF  RFRTTF  RTTR,  ## 
Ri  RR  %#  RR  ERR  R#,  TfTRRTT  f#  #TR  #gRR  #  f#f  I  ?R,  ?R  ERR  f#RTT  ?R 
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RT  f^raTT  it  TFT  I  RFT  TORRR  f#  ##  R#  f#  #  RTTR  if  gp|c|R#R  |  TOR-TOR 

gf#Rf##  if  tor  RRgg  it  %  if  #  to#  f#g  g#g  it  fartif  it  #r  f§tw^r  i  R#f# 
ft  gf####  ft  RRgg r#  %  it  to#  rt#  it#  I  t#  tt#  c§s  ##  f#  #  tf  ri# 
%  rf  tit  it  R#  torrt,  tt#  #f  rfirt,  rf  i 1 1  rf  it#  w  i  R#f  r#  ##  i 
R#f#  torrr  #t  jf#Rr  if  rtot  f#R#  ft#  R#  rr#  i,  rr##  rr#  i, 
if#  rr#  i  tor  rif#  #t,  ##ttt  it  rt  f#m#  it,  #ttt  |,  tor#  toi#<#  rrt  | 
it  m  rf#  1  git  tor  rtr  R#  wtrtr?  rt^r  it#  i  rft  r#  r%  #rt  %  fr# 
rr#<#  rft  if  rt#  i,  #?t  rf#  I  rriR#  if,  t##  rtr  if,  rt#  #r  #t  tor  # 
#f#T,  #  tofttt  r#  toiiR#  I,  #rt  i,  ##  f#  rr  i  f#  R#f  i  tor#?  %  rftf  #t 

#f#t  TOR,  #  TOTR  #  RRT#  #,  #R  #  RRT#  if  #tR  R#  TTTRR#  it#  I  #  Rp?  RFT# 
R#  TORHIFR  it  #  it#'  R#t,  #  #  ##  #R®RR^  #f##f#  #,  RRJ  R  RjS  #T 
Rl#  #,  R#f  RR?  RR  R^TT  I TO#  #R  g#  RT#  I,  RR  ^gi#  TO#  I  #  TRgT  TORRIFST, 

#  #t#  to#  r##  rt#  r#t  i,  f##  r#  #  rr#  f#  ^jrtft  gp?  t##  r#  rt#ft  f#R 

R#,  FR  FT##  RTTT  #  RjS  ##  #  R#f  Ft  RR?#,  RFT#  #  #  TO  TOF#  #t  FK#d 
1, TfTRRT  I,  TOR?T  #RT  #7  TOT  I  #T  gTR?  R?T###  #tT"T##  RRTR  it  TOT 

i  i  #  to  rrr  #  (dsii  if  g#  'Jiirt  i  #ji  #?f#  it  g#  rt#  #,  <$i#  ?ft##ttt  it 
■sfrr  r##  did  tf  -tit  rt#  i  #?  #  Tot  r#  gdi,  #  g^F  id i  *r  #i  #  #  gro 
#7^1  TOff#  -3##?  if  gro  TOfi#  it  to#  i  i  #r,  to#  tot  #  to  tor 

#  -T#  T#  #  #7  3TT§TT  %  -T  it,  ##FT  TO  d<5  #t  Rfli  -T#  ##R  TpF  gdi  #T  #t 
Rfli  TO  TOR  Rl#  ##  TO#,  RT%  TO#t  TOT  3##,  TOT#  Mdc|#d  #RRT  I  #  RR 
RT#  gRF  TO  RTOT  R#  RT#  TOT#  I  TO#  ##RT  it,  R##  #,  TO#  #  TOR  TO  #fc 
TO  #T  RRTf##  TO  TO  TO  TOR  RR  R#  #  TO  ##R  f#TO  RT#t,  f#F#  it  RT#t  I 
RF  RTR  RTR  R3#  #t  i  I 

TOF,  TOF  #T  TOT|  TOT#  RTR#  #  RTOT  f,  TOT  R#t  t,  RTF-RTF  #  RRgR  TO# 
I  ##  gf#RT  #  ##R,  FTO  RFRT  RTRT  I,  ##  RTF#  TOT#T  TOFF  R#  TRFRT,  FI#  R# 

#  TTRRT  I  TOT  TO,  #R  #?TRTF#?TR  #RT  I  f##R  RTF  #t  ##  TOT,  #  RR  #TO  I, 
#t#R  TOftTO  #  TOT  gf#Rf##  #  TOF  RSRR  RT  RF#t  RTRT  I,  RRT  ##?  RTO  TOR 
TOT#,  RF  gt#RI#  RR  I,  TIT#  t#RR  #  FTR  ##  #TR  R#  ##  #  f#  TO#  I  #f#R 
TOR  RR#  I  #  R#f  RRRT  f#  TOT#  RFT  RT  f##  gfidRf#  t'tf5T|0#E 
RR  FlRT  FRT,  t#RRT  TOR  TO  RT  itRT  I  RTF#  #f  RT%ft  RR  I,  TOR  RR#,  RT#  RRT 
I  TO#?  §1TRF  TOR#  RFT  f#f#TR  Rfli  RT#  1 1  TOf>  TOTT  RRf#F  #t,  TOF  f##RR 
TOT  RT#R  RRT  I,  RRT  Fg#  #?  TOR  RRRgT  #  TF#  RT#  t,  RRT  I,  TOR  RRRgT  #? 
TOR  RRRgT  #  TRT#  TF#  RT#  I  f#  RRRgT  #  f##RR  t?  TF#  ##  #  #  TOF# 
R#  TOfT  f#F  RT#  #  TF#  RTRT  #  RRRgT  RR,  RT#  TORR  #tf  TOT#  fi§RT  RRRgT 

#  Ft  RT  R  #,  RT#  TORR  f#RT  TOT#  RFt#  #  it  RT  R  Ft,  RT#  TO#  f#R  #  #ti  # 
f#RTT  R  it  f#  #t#  TORR  Rv#R  I  RRRgT  #  f#T  RT  TOT#  RF###  #  f#r, 
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aRT  eft  gg  fftfftjR  I,  HHlReR  ft  aTTTR  gift  ft  gg  3Tfft>  gift  I,  ^RFT  gifteg 

%  RgTTJT  §TFT  gft  grgT,  3Tgft  gfttfftftf  gft  grg> ,  RgRy  gft  FT^R  gft  gTg>,  3TTft  gfft 
eft  FTOR,  3RfcT  eft  gRR,  3TTeft  gift  ft  gg  fttftt  eft  gOR  I  gpft  gg>,  ggi  ftfg  3»t 
Rtf#  |,  gcR  WT?  ft  RTgT  I  RgRJT  ftl  Tfft  enftt  eRT,  #F  ^eft  WfT  gftfftg,  gf  eft 

ggi  gTF  ftfgT  ft,  gft  fft^rgR  ftt  Tfft  gift!  gft  ftra?TT  I  ft  I  ft  fftftftFT  atftR 
ftfftgT  f,  -3TFT  |  fftfterH  aTFR  ftftgT,  ftt  3gft  ggT  ft$gT  I  fttT  fftftTR  ft,  gft 
Roft  gT3  ft,  afft  arftt  gfftg  gf  aTMeRg  gfgT  c^grt  I  ftfftR  fttftf  eRT  fftgTT 

I  fftl  eRftt  g  gift  FtR  ftR  PT  jfftgT  eft  fftftftR  ft  RTft  ‘fftfttRR  atftR  fft  g?ft’,  3tft 
arg  ft  ft?gT  wm  jfftgT  ft  ft  ggi  %  gra  ftt,  gift  fftftt  ft§T  gr  ft,  grftt  g  grftt  fftn 
gF,  gftf  ftt  gROTT  ggTF  ft  grftftt  I  ftfftR  3TTgft  fttfftg,  tftft  ERg  ft  cRg  gg  fegT  3Rft 
ggi  gRR  eRT  R$gT  ftt  ft  ftt,  gftf  gRR  ft  ft??TT  ft,  Tflftt  ggftf  <TT  TTI  ft3T  gT  ttcR  fft 
TR  «RT  ftgT,  eRlfttgg^R,  ft  ft  ft,  ft  ft  ^eR  eft  ftg  ftt  ft  g^eR  ft  TpR  eR<ft|  ft,  ft 
ft  g^R  ft  ft  ggRT  ft  gggft  fftirft  ft  3RT  ft  RRT,  ft?TTeR  TFTT  ftTT  ft  eRraftgg^R 
eRT,  fftlH  eRT,  ggT  ggft  gg  ft  cRTtff  aTFtfftgt  ft  fftgTT  ft,  *fFRTft  ft,  ft  fftFR  ft  fft 
TR  ®R  Rlftf  ft  I  ft  fftjR  eRT  ft  TTFT  ftft  ftt  fteR  fttfT  ftt  eRT  ggift  ft  I 

ft  gor  fft  m  wr  giftf  gg?  aggeftt  gffttftfft  ft  ?g  gr  gtr  ft,  ggrft  gift  ft 
ggfffti  gfftgiftt  gift  ft  aftr  ftt  33ft  ft  rtf-rtf  ft  i  agfer  ft  ariggg  ft?T  gftg,  ft?T 
ft  fftgft  ftft  ewifftft  ft  ft,  eRiftftgg  ft  ft  aroteRg  ftt  gftR  ftt  RTftt  ft,  ftftr  gftrF, 
ftt  gft  ft,  ftfftg  3gft  ftft  gg  fttr  ft  aTR§ggr  w  ft  fft  ggT,  frt  ftgr  aTTgftr  fttfft 
ft,  g#  ftgftgr  stft  ftt,  gift  ttrt  ft?T  ftt  gT  gar  gftR  ftr,  ggT  fttg  ariggft  ftfft  ft  i 
argr  gftf  gftft  ftft  ftfft  ft  ggft  ggr  atR  ft.g.  ft  ft  3gft  gftf  ftfftgg  gftt  ft  ftt, 
argft  goR  ft  ggft  ft  goR  ft  gR  ftfft  3trft  gtftggi  grft  ft,  ftfftgg,  ftRfftR, 
ft  ftfft  ft,  ggr  gfftR  ft  3trft  ^  gft  ggft  fft  <cftggi  ggT  ft,  grg-cTrg  ft  gft 
ftft  ft,  gTf-grg  ft  gft  gggft  ^ft  ft  gi  ggT  ftg  ft  fftftr  grmftg,  gRfftRT  ggT 
ft,  3gft  ft  gggg  fftft  m  ft,  fM  Rft  ftftg  gftft  g  gftft  atR^ggr  ftg  ft  ft  ftfft 
ft  i  argr  ft  ftR  gftf  ft  gg  aiR  gftt-ggft  ftft  ft,  gftft  ggft  ft?T  ftt  gfftt  gftt  gT 
ggggr  $tft  ft  gftft  argft  rr  gftf  ft,  ggr  ft  wrft  ftg  ft  i  gftr  ft  §Tfft  ft, 
RTfftr  ft  aftfeg  ft  ftt  agg  gftft  ggr  ftft  sir  ftt  gr  gfr-argft  §rt  ft  ggg  got 
ftft  ft,  arfftgR  atgft  §rt  gr  afg  ggftt  gr  wr  gftft§T  gggr  %  ftt  rtto  §rt  ggft 
ft  3R5T  ft,  g  ftt  i  ft  ?tft  ft  gftf  gT  gR  ft  gg?  ggftt  ft  ftft  3ggft  ftft  ggr 

fttRfft  fttftt  ft  3TT  §TFT  %  -TR  %  TRT  3TT^  fft,  fttTTTfft  %  3R  TfeTT  afftR  fft 

fftftt,  HigRehft gftfttfttftgftgg, gftftfttRT ggRT ft  wft grftt fftgg ^r ft argft 
stft  gft  fttr,  §gg  gftf,  ggr  fttF^R  ft  3ftt  ?tft  ft  aftr  gcR  arfftgR  ft  fftr  fhet 
§tft  ggft  ft  fftft  ggt  grftt  fft  (ft  w>  grRTgftTT  ggft  ggg  fttftt  ft  i  ftt  grift  ggift  ft  gftg 
%  arggr  ?tft  ft  aggft  §ggg  ffftFig  ft  gfr  ftt  gft  fftftfgr,  gg  griftt  §tft  ft,  gftf  §tft 
ftt  ggr  rrg  stt  aftr  ggg  gggft  gft  ft  attr  ggftft  gggggg  ffton  gRT-gFRTRTaft  gg 
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ttfRT  TO#  t  #R  fft  TO#  TOR  %  cl?  3ft  # TO?R  f^XT  |  ff  fR  %  $f#f  #  tf# 
S#fHH  ft  TOT,  STfT  3ff  fttflf  #T  fft  TOftfR  I  ##  3ft  %  FT  TO#  t3TT 
3R#  1 1 

#  3ff  f#t3J?  3ft?R#f  W  I,  W  ftt,  t#R  3ft  TO?  #f  |  #  ft?  ff#  I  ft 
STfT  %  f#rf#t  t  ft  3ff  TO#  ##1?  tST  3ft,  sTgcf  tt  TO#  I  t?T  3ft  Mtt  3Ft?Tftf , 
t?Tf#TO  #  RRT  I,  f#t3fff  ft  Rlfft  1 1  TO#  f#  clfT  f#t3Rf  tt?  3f#t  #  #f 
TO  t?T  %  ft  eft  TO#  3#  f ,  #  #f  #i#f  TOf?  ffeztT  ft,  3ft  f#f#3f?  TOf?  fftR, 
3ft  I  I  TOR  t$T  t  TO  3##  3f#t  t#  f  ft  #  3ft  #T  f#  TfT,  3ff|f  t  ft  3ff  f# 
TR  t  ft,  #tR  TO#t  t#  TR?  ffffR  #T  TORT  3#  Tft  3#  f#t-f#t  3ft  #roft 
TO#T  I  W  fft  xftR-  3H5T,  ##  3fff,  ##3fTf#3R|f#3Tff  TOft  I  %  #T 
3)t  W  t?T  3ft  Tt^RcTT  tftttll  TOTO  eft^  TOR  3ft  TOR  Tp#  ftf,  TOR  3ft  # 
3R#  I  #tR  fflt  for  3ft,  ff#  TORT#  eft,  #f3ft  f#?Tff  #t?R  3Rft  I 
3fMcM  3ff#  RTOIId  3ft  ft,  TO,  TO  qf#R  if,  UH3H  if  TR?  #R  y  l-KH  3ft  #f# 
I,  3TFRT  t  pft  I  f#-f# ,  #  ?§S  #,  t#R  TRT  #R  #f#  I  ffeft  I  f#  fTf  t 

TOR  3§5  ff  cp  3fR  ft  ft  3f#  TOT  3f#  3[f  TO#  fit  #T  3ff#  #  cf#  #R  #t  | 
t  3fR-3fR  ttft  TO  TO  RRT  fcpftft  fftt  3ft  TORT  t,  W  ft  f#fRT  t  ft 
3f#  3##  |,  ft#  3T#3f  1 1  RE  ft  3ff  ft  3ft  TOITOf  TR?  TTR?#  3ft,  ReRTf  ftf# 
3ft,  f#  t#|#  3ffft[,  f$#  cpftT  ep,  eft  to#  ff#  #  ftr-fit  #  3f# 
t-ffTTOf  I,  fTOFT I  TOf#  3TR  3#  3p  ft?TOff  t  #  TO  TOR  fit  fTR  fL  fRT 
fnrt-fPRr  tf  3?f  3ftr  ^tft  ttt  trft  sir  ttt,  fifitft  fRt  frtR-fRR 

%Wt  t  W  fRR-flfR  tt^TFF)  Hfd  tf,  tfef  gPldl3  3ft  t,  tt^R  3tfc  3ff  ftt 
f^ft  f%  W  t  W  f3B|  tl,  RftfeRF  fc^  |  fR  3fft  3fff  TffR  |  ft  w 
3fff  t  3fR  Rfttft  %  fttM  t  f3f  t?T  m  I,  3ft  fRTt  t,  3npT  3ft  fRTt  1 1 
-3R  3pfT  fRf  m,  eft  f3ff,  TJfT  *TRf  tt  f#  fT,  ffR  3R  ftfT  SfT  Rfteft,  3fR  Rtf 
t,  5f^f3RT,  RT3fft  ^5  t,  3Tf  #  t,  #f  3fR  #  t,  tffR  ftf3Rt  3TR  ff 
3Hft  I,  fRT  t?T,  3ff  3ft  t  ft  fff ,  3T§ft3E  %  fff  Rf  1 3TT  33f  ft  |3f  fT,  tffT 
fT  tf  f3ff  SfT  RR  3T?ffR  t  fff,  RR  TO  tfTfflRTttftsfttftf^itq  J-3fT, 
fttT  f3fct  ft  ft  I  ft  fflt  3ft  3fttt  #f  Rtftt  ftt  tt,  ftftfeB#  fRf  3ft  ftft  3R 
ftfR  f^f  cfRfftt  ff  t  ftst  fffft  1 1 

ffTt  ffTR  3ET  tfff  fcf  R3ft3T  fT,  3ft  TTR-^ft  3ft  RfefT  tt  t  ttf  f3ff-^Flt 
t  3RR  tt  3}RfT  SfT  |  fflt  ftttf ,  3ETR  ftRR  ft  ft?  Rff  Rft#  ttfT  |,  ft#  #T 
3f#fT  t  fff  ft  #,  #  ?Mf  ft  f3FRT  I  ft?  TO  §RT  ft,  3ff  ffR,  #  fffR  3Rf 
§3  ff  ##f?  I  R3F  #  §TT3ff  ff  ftRT  3|f  SJT  ft  tfT  TO  |,  3T|f  tfT  fT  RR  ff 
fff  t  f(TO  %  f#t  §TTTO  #  ff#T  ft,  #3  ft,  t  f#  3f?f  fcfRT,  ft  f3fRT  t  tftR 
fft  eftt  $R?  f#  t  ft?  #t-#t  3|f  TOT  3ff  RfTfT  f^T  #T  efTRT  tfT  W,  #T  # 
fcf  t(3fR  ft  f#  f#  3fff  t  fitREft  t  TORT  3f??fT  |l  t?T  3ft  feRTT  t  TOR-TOR 
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p#  #  t#  #r  t#  #  f#r  tp#  t#  #  #t  3ttttt  #  ?tt#  ptf  t  tt  tt#, 

#T  PT  T  TT#,  T£  T  TT#,  FTTT,  TF  3P1T  wl,OTT3ftTM  FT#  #TT  gT  t,  TF# 
I,  f#  ftpt  3t#ttt  t#  tr^t,  ##r  5#tt  #  ##  tt#  t#,  it#  t#  3#tt  # 
#T#  TF  TTT  '3TTf  #  I  3TT?T#  T#  TTT  I  3#  aft?  #T  §fTTT  #  TPI#  #  T#  I  TPW 
TTT  t,  ##  TP  #,  FT#  ’FT  #  f#TTT  #,  f#TFT  #  T#  3TT#  T#,  IT#  P##  TpJT 
ft#  I  #  FT  3#  3TTT  #3#  I,  TF#  I,  $TT#  f#TTF  JR#  t,  P#-##  I  TT  T#  75#-#% 
tTTTpjt  TTPJT#  #  TITT,  T#  TEJ#  TP  PTJT  ##  1 1  #f#T  3#  ##  3TR# 
FT,  f##  TT#  ##TT  TT  #,  TT#  3#f#RT  TT  Ft,  TT#  3P#RT  TT,  TT#  ?JT#  TT,  ipT 
3T#T  FTP#  TP  PTJT  #T#  I  f#  TTTTT  TTT  #,  TPIT  # T#f  3TTTT  I  TF  3T#PFP 
I  3#  IT#  #fT  TRT  #  W  Rch|c|d  3TI#-F#  TTT  3P#  #$T  T#  TTPT  #T  TT#  # 
#lf##cb#  TP T#f  TPT#  FT#  TF  3#T  #t#T  TPPT  #  TP  #  #  #  TTT 

#TP#  #P,  3#  P#  #  TP#  I,  #,  ###  I,  T  #TI#  1 1  #  THHUrll  ft#  'HTTTT 

#  t^R  P#  #  TP#  PTP  #P  TTTTTT  f#PP  I,  3TTITT  ##P  #  TF#  #  f#T  #T  P# 
TTTTT  I  FT  3TTT  TFTT  TTT#  F#  TT#  TRTT  #T,  !t«  #t,  TPPTTP  #t,  ###P, 
THHfl.  TTT-TTT  |  #  #  TF  TP  |,  Tt#  I###  Ft,  TT#  TRTPT  ft,  ’T#  TTRTTRTT 

#  T#T  3R#  3RTR:  R#  3TT  TFRrtT,  #  f#^T  f#t#  I,  -3^  q|?r  #  ’T#  TP# 

R  TRPPP  TT,  R  3TTPT  %  t###  TT  Wt  TRR  f#  TTTS  #T2TT  TI#  cRTTTT  I,  3PT-#% 
#T  srTFT-TtTFT  Tfr#  Rf  #TPT  I  ##  #t  3ftT  #  PT  3TR  #  TTRR  #  JT#  TTTJT I 
3TTPTaT  I  #T  ^  ##  ^  I,  #  Tpt-^Tft  #t  -t#  TTT  TP#,  ^IF 

TTO  Tftf#TI 

#  ir#P  ^RFTTT  f  f#  FR  T#T  ^JF  TFP#  ’t# ,  IR  WT#  TT  f#TTT ’t#  ^R#,  FT 
s#  #tT  %  ITFT  FFP#,  FF#jf  TFTPPP  #,  ^3Tft  TTRPT  #  3PT  #t  #PR 
t  #  t#  |rr  |  cRiTF  ftfTdTT  %  #T  ^IF ’t#  f#  ##  W#  ’t#  W  TP#t  I 
#T,  ^f  ^PTWT  I,  -3TP#  TTFR  F^TTTT  PRTPT  %  W#f  #t  TTFR  f#  3TP  FT  TT  f#TR  T#, 
##l 

3TR3P5TT  Tit  PTHT  5#TT  3TT  TFT  I  f#  3P  #F#PR'  TTI#t  T#  1 1  xp?  #FT 
T#T  TT  TFTT  #  3Rf#T  #TTT  TfirTT  %  ■3P  3TP  Tpr  #  3PT  3TP  ticp  TTTITT 

%  TFET  3#  FTT  gPRt  #  3oH<  %  FF  P#  ^  #  ^PRt  #t  TTTFF  3RFT  TF  PT# 

#  T#  TF#  I,  I  m  I  TP#  TT  I,  §^TT  #T  #,  ##P  3TTPT  #  #  T#  TF#  I,  # 
TTTT  ##  TT#  I,  TF  T#  I  TT#  TTTFT  #  #RT#  FT#  TTTT#  T#  #  #  FT#  3t#  # 
T#  #  f#  FTT#  TTJ#  f#T#,  #f##RTT  f#3#  f#TF  T#  #  #T  ^T#  3PTTT  TFTT 
3ftT  HT%  ##  t,  TT#  TF#  TT  T#,  TT#  ##  ##  f#T#  T#  1 1  #TT  #F  TT 
^TTTT  #  f#5F  TTT,  ITT#  T#  T#  I,  3TT  TRR I  3#  T#TT,  TRJT  T#  TP  TPT  #TT, 
##T  f#5F  TTT I  3TPI'cRT  #  TT#  #  TTf#  #TT  #T?T  TT  T#  #TT  %  3ftT  #F  TT 

#  #,  3#  TTT#  T#  I,  TF  ##  #T^T#  1 1  #T,  TTFT  TPT  TF  ##  #y£T#  I,  3TTT 
F#  TFTT  I  #  F#  IT  TTTF  TFTT  I  #  ##TT  TTFT  FT  TP  #  TP  3F#-3F#  #P 
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RlS  sR  Rt  EE?  ESgS  RtS  EEtR,  fRnR  EF  RlEE  E  Ft,  fRFTf  sRf,  3TTT  SSR  FeR 
STEF  E#  Ft  EtRT  EST  R  E?E  FE  STeR  R§TSfEyS  E?f  Rt  WET  E?t,  fW^ET  E?SS, 
FTETfR?  gSE  E?SS  felTTltwl,  FikkHfdMl  ES,  EE  R$HfRNH  #  WET  S# 
R  Rt  ET  EFT  FE  g|R  | 

Elt  ETTE  ES  FfRlTE  EJF  ES  |,  STTEE  R  EFlR  WT  I,  WET  R  E?sRtT  If  ETR  ES 
t,  E%  R  s|  FElt  EFTETFr  R,  EFT^T  R  RfR?S  gs?-fst  %  E?R  R  EFl^T  R,  EF  FTETT 
I,  EF  STRtS  FTETT  1 1  gE?  SET?  %  Rt  EF  I  RtT  gsR  OT  %  Elt  ETTS  SET  F%TE 

R<aini  %  fR?  s?R  ette  R  Enp  R  fe  tttf-stf  R>  <Rsi  sfrR  ^  etft  %  Rt  Efkt  R 

SdR  T3E  STR  R,  EF  Rt  did  Rt,  RET  ^h I  I  fR>dR  sftR  STtR,  EfSET  STtR  EIF<  R,  FE 
RtT  FTTE^  g<R  FElt  EE  ETTE  R  E  Rt  ElR  FREE  tR,  E>FT-E?FT  R  STtR,  ^T-gT  R  STtR, 
SftET  EE  S>  STlR,  FETSf  E?  sftET  RfT  EFT  TEE  eR  I  STTEE?  st  «T  I  FEES  ESTSTS 

e?  fR?rR-S)FifRsi  I  grrR  TtsgRr  sR,  fRrrR  ft  R^tttfR  %  Ret  et  -seetf  fTst  I, 

EdEil  #TST,  EF  'ElT  Rt,  sftT  EE)  TjReRt  F  RtT  ESTESR  R  SttT  gE?  E)tR  sftT  RRf  F, 
RfR?E  FfRFTTr  R  3TTE  ETFR  Et  3TEET  gRRRt  EWkft  eRR  ^>T  R  Ef  ETTRtRR  R  Rt 
eft  ettR  R  etft  R,  Rtr  ei|e  grrR  e?R  t,  ef  fett  ts  fee  ettt  e>  sfsr  ■sttR  R, 

EFT  STT^  EEtfR?  FdRR  EE)  F>4l  E^Edl  ETRt  Rt  S-F)R  FE  RkTTE?  eR  T|g  EFE  ftlET  I 

ef  EE?  sR  Retete  ettt  R  fR?  RR  Rf  Rt  Rt  eet  ttet  -sttR  R  fRrrER  RRRt  R 
etfR  f  Ef  ettRIeR  e>fR  t  RR  Rt  Rt  ettR,  eft  Rf  Rs  eR,  tee  eR  eRR  FRfR 
tR€T  Rt  fRETETT  -3TER  EETRt  RR  EFRt  Rfft  R  FEES  ETE  E#  I,  Rt  EFT  R  3TTR  R 
grrR  R  eseiR  ert  Rk  RkrR  R  grr  RRtf  ettR  RteRR  ete  Ft  eet,  FRfR  Rts  Rt 
ette  eR  Rt^Rt  eR  Rtr  RtRt-ETERf  RtRt  R  Rt  eteR  eR  ewt?R,  t?RR?R  etfR  eR, 
teetR  ttR  steR  Rt  eft,  fieRR)  fRr^rr  etft  R  Rte  R,  tee  eR  i  Rt  gE>  tttet  R 
fRgprrrs  R  tttf-etf  %  snRf  %  wtR,  ettR  %  efR  R  sR  tthttt  #t  fti^  sis  R 

ete  SEE  3TfR,  FTrR  ETS  fRsiR  Rts  -3TTR,  TTTF-TRF  R?  gTSTTfRET  RtE  -3TTR  RtT  EFT 
TEE  sR,  TIER  eR  I  TTE  sfRRf  R  STTETT  fF-^WH  Rf  TTE^S  R  FTTTEf  %  TEE 

eR  i  ttE)  etet  R  Rr  ef  ete  I  stRJ  ette  R  t^h  stjst  I,  fRRtfRgr  es,  ssj  #t 
<emi  RR  es,  RtsgrR  ett  RR  es  Rtr  grrR  etet  R  fees  fRr^E  ess  etsst  fRi  steR 
R  tetR  tteR  es,  Rt  fR?  estRIt  e?tet  I,  feR  fR?ET  e?eRTt  i 

#T,  EF  Rt  FfR^TE  ER  ETR  I  RfEST  STTEETE  %  EElR  R  fR  SSFTET  I  SEE  RtE 
I,  EFT  RteSTS  I  Rtr  SEE^  TEER  SE?  ef  gfRET  ^rRt  ETRRt,  TgTJ  TT%  EFf  I  R 
Rtsst  I,  ee  R,  gR  se?eR  eR  ete  I,  steR  ssRs  R  ^fRrs  R  fMt  R  fRg  gR 

EETE  ETE  R  F?ET  Ft  eR  fRRt  fRTT,  #T  R  FE  EETE  ETE  sR  RT3ET  |  fR?ERf  gfRET 
SSRt,  ETTE  ESTE,  5'Rs  ESET,  TJTtE  ESET,  EfRlET  ESET,  SeReS  ESE  eR  R,  ETFE 

ssRt,  ef  ee  Rt  stteR?  Rte  Eig#  RtR  I  Rt  sets  ete  R  e#  Rf,  etR  Rt  stnes 
fRRET  Ft,  RRRt  Ft,  RRtfREE  Ft,  fetR  EFTE  Ft,  ee  fe  eetR  R  R  sRf,  ETStfR^TR 
sRt  et  fees,  Rt  eteR  ef  ee  eR  R  i  RR  Rtet  esR  gg,  ste  fe  RtRt  R  gfRsT 
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rF  sr^TT,  RR RF  w  FrRt  RRTEt  R§R  #5T,  Rt  RFTt  RTT 

RTTT  3  Ft#  #  RT  #TT  RTTT  F  RT  RR  RTTRTR  RTTT  #t  I  p#  RTE  RE#  pR#  F 
Rp  RF  dEKdl  F#t  fp-HR  RRpfFRT  RTT,  TTR  RRRT  Edddl  RT#TT,  RTEEF  TET3T 
#TT  I  #T  RTEEF  REEF  TWEET I  3#  RTEEF  EE#  RET#  F  ERE  RTT#  I  RtT  RTEEF, 

Ww  ette  #  ##  rF,  eeF  rF  {#e  p  F  ete  #t  F  reF  {Ferret  I,  ttrt  eft, 

EETR  RTT  EFT,  FtE#  EE  EFT,  ##TEE'  #ETF#  #  FE#  I EE  #pTE#  TTtETF#  eF 
ETREkE  REF  Eft  %  I  Fe  EF  HERR  Eft  F  f#  #  $HlF  pT  ld<Sld  F  REEF  FE  #F, 
#  #F  FE  Rtf ,  #  R#  ##  #R  |,  RE#  #  T#F  I  ##E  #  FE#  pRER  #ETF# 
I,  ETf  #  ETTTF  rF  EtETF#  |TTRTRT#F{FrEETFF  f#ETE  ##  ETTET  I,  tfpTER 
RETET  #F  FETT  RTE  p,  #  FRTT  RTE  p  ##  Ft#  #,  IF  ft  ETTET  R1ET  I,  #F 
E%  RTF#  I 

Fe  EFET  TTRTE  EF  t,  E#f#  Ft  ETE  FRTF  f#ETE  R#  I,  EFET  ERIE’  F  EE# 
ETTET  fl#  pFTE  FE  #ET  I,  #  IRE  Ft  f#T  RET  f#TT#  ft  RT#  I  %  #  pRE# 
EF  ft#  RT#  F 1%  Eff ,  RRT  EftETT  fEETTET  F ,  F  Eft  ETFET  f#  #  rF-rF  E#E  E# 
eftT  ftEET  E#,  ##E  F  RF  RRT  ETFET  f  f#  eF  FE  ft,  Ep  EfF  #  Eff  F, 
EETE-ET3-EET  EeF  ETT  FE  ffE  R#  F ,  E#E  EEEF  EWE#  E#ft,  eFtE  #T  R^t 
RIRR^t  R^fr,  #1  3TT§r4  FlRT  I,  RF  RF#  RTF  I  feR^  RRf  R^r  FRRT  RU  feRT 
RRT  R^  RTRT  I  #  #  R^FRTR  P  RtRTR  #IT  R#R  RTR  RT  ^T,  Ft  RTR  fe# 
%  RTR  gRRT  FR  #  #  R#,  ^  t  RRRTt,  ^  RRT  f  R#  ^  Rl%  RfT  f  pRTR  RTR 
RRR)  RTR  RRT  FR  Tp;  RftTR  RR§R  RRR  RTRT  I  RRffRT  R%  FR  RRT%  %  TRT# 
R#T  ^  RRR  RRR  R#  FtRT,  f^RTR  pt  RRE  RR^  RRRT  1 1  RT  ^TRR  RTR!  TT 
fRRTR  fpR  RTT  R%  RRE  RR%  RRRT  F  I 

FTT  RRR  RRR-RRR  Ft,  RF  gRRRRT  RTTRT  Rt  FtRT  R^t  F  RT T,  TFRt  RR,  FlfeT 

RtFt  RTR  |  FTT  RRR  TTRF  T|?TFTR  TDR  FRTTT  RRTR  I,  RTRp  FRTT  RFTF-FTRff 
RT  RTRTT  F,  ftTT  'Ft  TTRF  ^$TFTR  I,  TRlF-FtF,  TFR-RFR  F,  R#?  FTlfFtR  %  RRF 
-JRTRT  Rt  grrF  Fft?TRR  TTtmFFf  %  fFRRT  t,  RFT  %  RiffeTT,  RF  #T  Rt  FTR-Ft  RRT 
TTRT?r  I,  R-EHR-il  RptF  1 1 

Rt  fF  FTT  FftRRR  TTtRTFFt  %  PlRTR  ^  RTFR  TTERIFFI'  F  RTRT  I,  FT  RTF  Tt,  RT% 
TMt  %  RRR  RTT%  F,  RTF  FRlF  TRRRT  RRT-grtt  %  #T  fetRRTT  FRT  RF  Rt  FRlF  feF 
I  RRT-pF  Tf  RTTTR  %,  RRFR  erf  RT,  RF  Rt  FtRlF  I  FR  RRft  RRF  F§TRfpR  Rtt 
RRT  Ft  RFt  TTRTF  I  fjTTTRTt  RTRRTR  RTRJRfFTfR  RTFF  F  Rt  RRT  f^RTT  F,  FFTR  RTT  Rift 
fFRTR  RTT  fFRTT  F  Rt  RTgRf^TR  RTT  FRT  F  RTT  {FRET  RTt  T3TT%  tFRTRF  %  fFlR  I 
RpRtFDR  F  RRRRR  RTR^t  Ft  RRtF  I,  RRT  Rfip  RTRFt  Ft  TTRTF  F  FtfFTR  Rt  f^RF 
F  F,  RTF  3FEt  RTt  3TRTTRR  TETt  RT  Rt  TTRFr,  FtRF  F  I  RRT  F^TRR  RtTTTFFt 
FfeTRR  p^RlFR  RT,  Rt  TTTRRTTT  Rtt  gfRRT  RTt  RFt  TTRRF  RftT  Rt  FE  RRT  TRRT 

Ft  F§e#fr  Ft  ptr  rF  #t  ^  r>rr!<  rttF  F  fFr  rf  rtrFT  fF^I,  g'RRRH  F, 
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wf  fft3?g  I,  Tfftg  g^r  ftf  gift  I,  fftgwggft  %  ftsM 

Eft,  ft?  gift  I42  WF  TEE  fft?gft  I  gw  g?W  eft  g?33ft  eft,  F?Efft  fftfftw  3ftr?fft?r 
wft,  ft  wft  wft  wwgg?  ft  gag,  ft  wr-ww  gftft  gg,  gftft  gg,  fwwft  fftg  gg  wft 
wmg  g-arr  wt,  grift  fteet  w?i?,  ww  w^?,  fftrrft  tor,  wf  ftw  wrrft  wft  gft, 
ftfftw  37q?  Wl  eft  ?gft  ftt^igr  ftw3fg  w?  ft  wtfwt  %  Fwft  wfti  see  ft  gftr, 
F?nft  3ft  ftfig,  Mf  eft  ftfig,  ft  ftftft  ft#  mt  ftaarg  wr  w?[?  I,  Iwwi  ftgagr 
I,  ftftlftftE3F%  FTlft  gn%T  Ftft  I,  Fgwft  1 1  WF  -Sifter  wet  agg  ftftft  fft  aggft 
-3EFEE  WTWW  aggft,  wt-wt  ftftw,  ftfftT  Tgftft?  ft  ft  ftfftg  ftfftg  ft  TTftftt  ftwwft 
Ft  gft,  FR  grgft  ft,  I,  ft?  F?ft  agg  fftgftft  gft  ft  agg  agft  gft  ww  nwft  i 
fftftg  ft  wf  -3wwg?  ft  ft  weewt  gag  gggft  ft  fgsft,  ft  gw  wgg  gg  gag, 
ggft  ftwftgg,  WFgftfft?gftfttgg?gftwTFgft  gwwg  ftt,  wf  ft  gft  wet  I, 
wf  gft  i,  ftiftg,  wftw  ggft  ftft  ft  fftgg  wt,  ggft  ftft  ft  ftg  wfw  gft  I  ft 
TfgggcE  wet  i,  ft  gw  fftEgw  Fwft  fftgg  ft  ftg  wr?  ftft  I  aft?  wgft  gft  ftft  i 
wftfft  argg  ft  ft  fft  Fgft  ftgft  I  ft  gftET  ftwwftftg  ft  I,  mgifftw  fftsfr  ftg 
ft  I  art?  fftgg  ft  i  ft  ff  wift  ft  gw  wift  fftft-gft  1 1  ft  aggg  ft  wfwt  %  wft 
aggft  ftft  wg  wtfft  4  "fft  fft  wg  wtfft  g,  wftf  gwgg?  ft  wgft  33  fftE  weft  I, 
wft  FETEff  ft  T3f  wgft  33  wfwt  f  fft  ftfftg  ft  gw  wft  ftft  fftgg  ft  fftft-gft  I, 
ggft  3Tgg-3rgg  fftft  I,  3ftfft  ft  gw  ftftfftF  seet  wtet  ftf  ftwg  wtfwt  f  aft? 
ggggT  wtfwt  %  aggg-sEtg  wet  gft  I  aff?  ggft  wft  33?g  fftgjg  3tett  i,  wft  aft? 
ftft  aggT  1 1  ft  gg  seet  3ft  agg  fftgtft  ftif  ft  gftwT  wft  ft  wee  I  fft  fw  ?ft$Tftt 
ftwwi  I,  ggft  gggw  fw  tit#  wwgg?  ft  wft,  grrw  ft  ftf?  grig  wwt  gfftw  ft  ftf? 
ggftf  ft  ft  arg?  agg  ftft  ft  giFftaft  gft,  wgg  twee  ft  wfftEE  ft  gft  wfwt  WTF3T 
[Fft]  i  ft  arg?  fftgrgig  ft  ftft  ftftift  l3Eft  ^^ggr  I,  wgg  I  ft  ft  gffft?WR 
1 1  [gTfftft]  ftfftg,  ftfftg  wf  ftft  sggft  ggft  wgft  wft  wftr  wft  1 1  [Fft]  agg, 
g33W?fT  FfWT  I  ftft  ftft  ft  fft  ft  ftg,  ft  ftg  fftwrg  fftft  t  ggft  agg  ft  ggr 
FW  ftft  I  ft  wfft  33?et  aggft  gft  fftwr  i  ftftg  weewt  wf  I  wft  Mifftwn  ft,  wft 
fft§?wig  ft,  wft  aft?  ft  gfftg  ft  ggE  ft,  aft?  wef  ft  ?ft?Eff  ftwgft  ft  a -ft  T^fftw 
ft  wf  ftft  fft  g  ft,  ftftg  ?rf§E3  ggagr  ftggg  ftEwsftg  wg  1 1  Fwfftg  fw  fft: 
gft,  F?rftg  fw  wggft?  gg,  fw  wftf  ggft  fftEg  gft  gwft  gw  gw  fw 
ftEwftfg  ft  g  fgwftr  i  aft?  ggw3  gw  wft  gft  fft?g  wf  fetw,  fftgft  ggftr  fwtw 
ft?g  ft  ?g  ftErfftgg  33,  Fgft  g?w  ft  ft  ?Fft  ft  ftg  argg-argg  wft  ft  ggrFW  ft, 
ggwT  ftgT  wwt  ft,  ft  gw-ggft  wf  argg  gggft  ft,  argg-argg  ggft  gggft  ft  wt 
wwt  ft  1  wft  gft  wet  ft,  argg-argg  ?rgftt  ft  ft  wftf  ft  fftft  gftf  aft?  gftf  ft  wf 


42.  See  S WJN/SS/67/items  9, 1 2,  1 9  and  26-43 . 
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3331  #sTT  I,  33B3,  BT  g331  ft  SRET-BERT  33B3  I,  ftf#3  33#  ft?133  33ftf  ft 
#  3ft  313333' BRlft  I 

B3lft  ft  333#  3ft  3S3  3#T  ft  g3ft*R  ft#  ftft,  ftf#3  31313T  3B  %  f# 
ftllft  ft#!  ft  333  3TBft  ft  B3R  TO  ft#  RTTPT  #  333T  HJT  3BT,  3#3-?Fft3 
ft  B3R  TOT  3lftt  #3  3lft  ft  3Bft  ft#  #  3T3T  ft  333T  SIT  oflT  3BT  ft#T  ft 
33#  #3  I,  #TT  §33  333  3T33T  ft,  3#  33R  #  ftft  ft  3#  3ft  3333B  f ,  3B  I, 
ft  I,  ftft  3#  I,  33'  %  3R3  33  TRF  3#  %  JFFTT  #  1 1 

f  ft  ft  Rcfi  ifjFB  #  3W  %  ^WH  ft,  B3lft  3E1  ft  BBlft  BfcTBRT 
ft  Pi  ft#!  ftft  1 1  3ER  3Rft  33ft  B#  3333  F3E13  f#3T,  ftt  ft  ft  lift,  3#  #3 
I,  3§ft  I,  3§ft  ft  ft  B3R  3ET  %  33R  %  33ft  ft  3BT  1#  I  ft  3F33T  Bft  333T  I, 
33  333,  313  335  3B  fts  'jft  §33  <M*?lfrl  33  3ftT  3>W  £fft  #  ftftlEF  ft  3# 
3#-Bl#  ?JE  f#3T  3#  #1  gE  f#3T  3#  Rcfr-^#  %  B33  $]3  f#i|l  3#  Bit  gpftlft 
3lft  ft  #T  #  33%  c^t  cfT  B1?  ‘§3  3ft  I 

#T,  ftft  B3T-3SR  3ft  3lft  333#  3ft,  B3#T  f#  #1  f#ERft  I  B3ft  f#  B3lft  ft 
#3313  I  3333RT,  313  333ft  B3  3331#  §ft  §fft3T  33  3133T  3R3T  I,  333ft  3313, 
313ft  #T  3ft  3313  313ft  BRT  ft  ft#  I,  Iflft  BSR-3SR  ftl3ft-313ft  ft  3E#  ft,  ft  ft 
I  ft  333,  ft#3  B3  31B  ft  333  ft#R  f#3#  3#  fft#3lR4l  333#  3BR  33ft  31# 
I,  33#  333,  33#  fftlR  #3T  ft,  313ft  fttRRT  3ft  #3R  3R3T  I  33#  f#B  3?R  B3 
ft#  ft  fft33ft  #  ft33 1 31R3Bp3,  cbUJH[ft^3  3#B  33,  ftt§13  #F3ftft3  33,  33ft 
f#Hlft  3ft  #  333  3lft  g3333T  5fft3T  33  3R  3ft  33lft  ftR  Bft  3R3T 1 3#  3333T# 
ft  3E3T  ll 

33fft3! 

[Translation  begins: 

Chancellor,43 

I  think  you  were  told  just  now  that  I  am  angry  or  dissatisfied  to  see  that  the 
building  has  not  been  completed.  It  is  absolutely  wrong  to  think  as  some  people 
do  that  I  have  a  quick  temper.  [Laughter].  It  is  certainly  true  that  I  keep  a  strict 
watch  over  the  school,  college  and  hospital  buildings  which  are  coming  up 
everywhere.  I  am  somewhat  opposed  to  big  buildings.  You  must  have  heard 
about  the  Five  Year  Plans  and  the  investment  of  crores  of  rupees  which  has  to 
be  made.  When  I  see  a  big  percentage  of  that  money  being  spent  on  buildings 
alone,  I  feel  that  a  saving  in  that  could  mean  more  useful  development  work 


43.  See  fn  39  in  this  section. 
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somewhere  else.  So  I  am  against  big  buildings.  Sometimes  they  are  necessary 
and  it  would  be  wrong  to  say  that  I  am  completely  opposed  to  them  because  I 
feel  that  for  educational  purposes,  there  should  be  beautiful  buildings  for  they 
too  have  an  impact  on  the  teacher  and  the  taught.  But  it  is  also  true  that  we 
continue  to  be  influenced  by  the  British  tradition  of  building  huge  buildings.  I 
have  said  often  that  at  least  our  primary  schools  must  not  be  housed  in  buildings 
at  all.  Classes  should  be  held  under  trees.  In  my  opinion,  the  teacher  and  the 
pupils  make  the  schools,  not  a  building.  If  the  teacher  and  pupils  come  together, 
the  schools  will  function  somehow,  with  or  without  a  building.  We  spend  so 
much  money  on  buildings  that  very  little  is  left  for  the  salaries  of  the  teachers. 
They  are  very  badly  paid.  Instead  of  spending  large  sums  on  buildings,  if  the 
teachers  were  better  paid,  our  educational  system  will  improve  greatly. 

As  you  know,  we  need  thousands  of  schools.  Anyhow,  this  is  merely  a 
hint.  Buildings  are  necessary  and  they  ought  to  be  beautiful.  Very  often  they  are 
not  at  all  good  aesthetically.  After  all  it  does  not  cost  more  to  design  a  beautiful 
building,  only  a  little  intelligence  which  is  often  lacking.  [Laughter].  Our 
engineers  are  good  but — [Laughter]  there  is  a  but — they  pay  more  attention 
and  rightly  so,  to  building  a  strong  and  enduring  structure  and  not  much  to  its 
aesthetic  appearance.  The  architect  does  not  play  a  major  role.  I  think  the 
engineers  do  the  work  of  the  architect.  That  is  all  right.  But  the  work  of  the 
architect  is  different.  A  little  more  attention  is  being  paid  to  the  architect’s  work 
in  India  now44  which  is  a  good  thing  because  a  design  emerges  and  perhaps  we 
will  get  out  of  the  legacy  of  the  British  architectural  traditions. 

There  is  something  else  which  I  would  like  to  talk  to  you  about  though  it 
does  not  concern  you.  I  mentioned  buildings.  I  am  not  referring  to  the  State 
legislature  building.  We  are  doing  an  enormous  volume  of  construction  work 
under  the  Five  Year  Plans  running  to  hundreds  of  crores  of  rupees.  In  my 
opinion,  the  method  of  getting  the  work  done  through  contractors  is  absolutely 
wrong.  I  have  no  objection  to  contractors.  But  it  should  be  done  entirely 
differently,  involving  the  people  and  with  their  cooperation.  We  have  seen  that 
wherever  this  has  been  done  two  things  have  happened.  Firstly,  there  have 
been  great  savings,  almost  as  much  as  thirty  to  forty  per  cent  in  the  construction 
costs.  Secondly,  the  people  of  the  nearby  villages  participated  in  the  task.  So 
they  got  a  sense  of  involvement  and  pride  in  what  they  were  constructing. 
When  the  contractor  does  it  the  people  may  benefit  but  it  is  not  right.  So  I  want 
all  our  state  governments  to  think  about  this  and  to  work  along  the  lines  I  have 
suggested.  I  have  no  doubt  about  it  that  the  people,  particularly  in  the  rural 


44.  See  fn  40  in  this  section. 
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areas,  will  benefit.  It  has  also  been  seen  that  some  money  is  left  over  for  gram 
panchayats  and  more  important,  the  people  feel  a  sense  of  identity  with  the 
building.  They  no  longer  think  of  it  as  government  property  which  does  not 
concern  them  in  any  way.  So  both  these  things  are  necessary.  Thirdly,  the 
money  saved  can  be  used  for  some  other  task  of  development.45 

Well,  these  things  do  not  concern  you  directly  though  it  is  obvious  that 
once  you  pass  out  of  the  university,  they  will  do  so.  Jabalpur  University  is  a 
very  big  University  and  I  have  been  told  just  now  that  it  is  coming  up  very  well. 
[Laughter].  Well,  that  is  certainly  something  to  be  happy  about  because  the 
number  of  critics  of  our  educational  system  and  the  universities  is  growing. 
Their  criticisms,  moreover,  are  valid.  You  will  find  that  all  over  the  western 
world,  there  is  a  constant  effort  to  better  the  standards  of  their  education,  in 
England,  France,  America,  Germany  and  the  Soviet  Union,  and  they  are 
succeeding  very  well.  When  I  compare  the  standards  which  prevailed  when  I 
was  studying  in  England  to  the  present  standards,  I  find  them  vastly  improved. 
Then  examinations  have  become  stricter  and  the  standard  of  education  in  schools 
and  universities  have  generally  improved  greatly  in  every  field,  but  particularly 
in  science  and  mathematics.  Mathematics  has  become  the  basis  of  all  science 
including  atomic  energy.  The  standard  which  obtained  in  the  universities  is 
now  to  be  found  in  schools.  There  is  no  scope  for  any  slackness  in  this 
competitive  modern  world  in  which  we  live  today.  It  is  not  merely  a  question 
of  passing  an  examination  in  order  to  get  a  government  job.  If  our  engineers 
were  to  feel  that  their  education  is  over  once  they  leave  the  university,  they  will 
become  backward.  Nowadays  an  engineer  has  to  learn  all  the  time,  read  books 
and  journals.  Thousands  of  science  journals  are  published  nowadays  which 
contain  new  information  and  facts  and  if  the  scientists,  technologists  and 
engineers  do  not  keep  upto  date,  they  will  become  backward.  So  it  has  become 
essential  that  our  education  should  be  of  a  high  standard.  I  do  not  know  what 
system  you  follow  in  this  University.  But  gone  are  the  days  when  there  used  to 
be  one  great  professor  in  each  department.  The  disciplines  have  become  vast 
now  and  team  work  is  required  in  the  Universities  by  the  professors.  Take 
science  for  instance.  The  thinking  these  days  is  that  to  teach  a  subject  or 
conduct  research  on  it  requires  a  first  rate  team  and  cannot  be  done  by  one 
man  alone.  For  instance,  if  you  want  to  do  good  work  in  physics,  post  graduate 
or  research  work  which  is  essential  in  every  university,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  have  many  professors  of  physics  of  high  quality.  They  must  be  given  the 
time  and  the  opportunity  to  do  research  instead  of  having  to  give  lectures  the 


45.  See  fn  41  in  this  section. 
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whole  day  leaving  them  drained  of  all  energy.  This  is  the  only  way  to  advance. 
It  may  not  be  possible  for  a  university  to  do  this  in  every  field.  So  each  university 
must  select  a  field  to  conduct  advanced  research,  particularly  for  the  post 
graduates.  This  is  being  thought  about  at  the  university  level  in  India  so  that 
each  university  can  specialize  in  some  field.  If  they  tried  to  do  research  in  all 
the  fields,  results  will  not  be  of  a  very  high  standard. 

Anyhow,  this  must  be  done  because  in  today’s  world,  it  is  not  numbers  but 
quality  and  merit  which  count.  It  is  the  quality  of  the  student  or  professor 
which  really  counts.  The  trend  which  seems  dangerous  to  me  is  that  in  India 
the  quality  is  deteriorating.  A  nation  advances  because  of  the  quality  of  its 
people  whether  you  take  the  armed  forces  or  some  other  field.  Generally  speaking, 
officers  in  the  armed  forces  get  their  promotions  in  peacetime,  not  by  their 
valour  in  battle  but  on  the  basis  of  seniority.  But  when  war  comes,  they  have  to 
stand  the  test  of  battle.  There  is  no  room  for  any  slackness  then.  The  soldier’s 
very  survival  depends  on  his  performance.  In  times  of  crisis  when  a  nation  is 
fighting  for  its  very  survival,  the  selection  has  to  be  ruthless  and  based  only  on 
ability.  Otherwise,  the  nation  cannot  survive.  So  it  is  quality  which  counts. 
Anyhow,  India  is  not  facing  a  war  just  now  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  never 
will.  But  we  are  engaged  at  present  in  a  different  kind  of  battle,  the  battle 
against  poverty  and  unemployment  in  the  country  by  means  of  the  Five  Years 
Plans  and  what  not.  If  we  do  not  lay  stress  on  merit  and  quality  all  the  time,  we 
will  become  backward  and  useless.  We  must  bear  this  in  mind. 

I  would  like  to  put  another  aspect  before  you.  You  read  all  kinds  of  articles 
and  knowledge  is  increasing  in  the  world.  One  individual  cannot  hope  to  become 
an  expert  in  all  the  fields.  Specialization  is  increasing.  All  that  is  no  doubt  true. 
But  ultimately,  a  boy  or  girl  goes  to  university  to  become  a  good  human  being. 
This  is  the  fundamental  thing  to  remember  because  it  is  not  sufficient  to  gain 
some  knowledge.  I  do  not  know  how  much  attention  is  paid  to  this  aspect  in 
your  university.  It  sounds  simple  enough  but  what  does  becoming  human  imply? 
I  think  you  must  be  learning  civics  here.  What  are  the  duties  of  a  citizen?  You 
live  in  Jabalpur.  But  do  you  consider  yourself  merely  someone  who  lives  in 
Jabalpur  or  a  citizen  of  this  town?  The  difference  is  that  an  individual  who 
settles  down  here  may  have  no  other  personal  relationship  with  the  city  or 
bond  with  his  neighbours  and  others,  and  does  not  even  think  of  what  he  owes 
to  the  city,  etc.  But  a  true  citizen  of  Jabalpur  will  be  fully  conscious  of  his  duty 
towards  his  fellow  citizens,  of  the  honour  of  the  city  and  its  progress,  etc. 
There  is  a  common  bond  which  binds  the  citizens  of  Jabalpur.  If  you  extend  it 
further,  this  is  the  bond  which  ties  the  people  of  India  together.  You  and  I  are 
citizens  of  India  and  so  there  is  a  bond  between  us.  We  have  to  extend  this 
further  though  it  is  more  difficult,  and  think  of  citizens  of  the  world  which 
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some  people  feel  will  come  about  some  day.  Unless  we  are  able  to  establish  that 
bond  with  human  beings  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  we  will  be  ruined.  But  leave 
that  aside  for  the  moment.  Let  us  try  to  first  establish  the  bond  of  citizens 
among  the  people  of  the  country.  To  be  one  nation  on  the  map  or  to  be  under  a 
single  constitution  are  not  sufficiently  strong  binding  factors.  Those  are  merely 
symbols  of  national  unity  which  is  the  important  thing,  and  reflects  the  desires 
and  aspirations  of  the  millions  of  human  beings  who  live  in  the  country.  We 
cannot  hope  to  create  unity  among  the  people  merely  by  passing  a  law? 

In  short,  it  has  to  be  seen  as  to  how  far  your  university  pays  attention  to 
this  aspect  of  the  education.  These  are  fundamental  things  on  which  the  existence 
of  India  as  a  great  nation  depends.  India’s  progress  depends  on  the  number  of 
people  of  quality  and  ability  who  live  here.  But  even  more  essential  is  the  bond 
of  unity  which  draws  the  people  of  Jabalpur  or  Madhya  Pradesh  or  the  whole 
of  India  together.  Without  that,  your  B.A.  and  M.A.  degrees  are  worthless.  I 
agree  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  define  what  really  constitutes  nationalism. 
There  can  be  different  meanings  and  all  kinds  of  garbs  are  given  to  it.  Tonnes 
have  been  written  about  what  constitutes  civic  consciousness.  But  there  is  a 
common  bond  which  links  the  people  of  a  country  together.  In  its  absence,  the 
country  will  drift  aimlessly  and  lack  a  true  sense  of  identity.  You  will  find  that 
in  Europe  and  America,  people  have  great  pride  in  their  own  city  or  town  and 
there  is  a  constant  effort  to  make  it  better.  In  a  number  of  them,  I  have  found 
associations  calling  themselves  “Friends  of  City”,  which  work  for  the  betterment 
of  those  cities.  They  have  a  great  sense  of  pride  and  a  stake  in  the  honour  of 
their  cities.  Civic  consciousness  is  very  highly  developed  among  them.  You 
must  have  heard  about  the  Free  Cities  of  Europe  in  the  olden  days  which  were 
separate,  autonomous  states  in  themselves  and  often  challenged  the  kings  and 
emperors  for  their  rights.  A  wealth  of  history  and  legend  has  grown  up  around 
these  cities  and  the  people  are  proud  to  be  able  to  serve  them. 

So  whatever  the  definition  of  civic  consciousness  may  be  it  is  extremely 
important  in  the  context  of  a  city  or  a  nation.  Civic  consciousness  matures  into 
nationalism,  which  binds  together  the  people  of  a  country  in  a  common  bond. 
If  that  bond  is  lacking  then  there  can  be  no  nation,  no  matter  what  the 
Constitution  may  lay  down.  Cracks  will  begin  to  appear  in  its  nationhood.  I 
have  put  it  in  a  complex  way.  But  the  broad  fact  as  you  know  is  that  the 
strength  of  a  nation  lies  in  its  unity,  not  superficial  political  or  constitutional 
unity,  but  an  emotional  integrity.  There  should  be  the  same  kind  of  bond  like  the 
one  which  binds  members  of  a  family  together  even  if  they  sometimes  quarrel, 
there  is  a  common  bond  which  links  them  together.  Nationalism  is  a  similar 
kind  of  bond  which  links  the  people  of  a  country  though  perhaps  to  a  lesser 
degree. 
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I  come  back  again  and  again  to  integration  because  there  are  two 
extraordinary  strands  in  our  history.  On  the  one  hand,  we  have  a  vast  heritage 
of  art  and  culture,  philosophy,  literature  and  epics  which  have  influenced  the 
people  of  India.  There  has  always  been  a  common  culture  which  prevails  all 
over  the  country  inspite  of  the  diversities  which  exist  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  However,  inspite  of  this  bond  of  cultural  unity  India  has  always  been 
divided  politically.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  politically,  India  has  seldom 
been  one  nation.  In  ancient  times,  the  idea  of  Aryavarta  was  present  in  the 
minds  of  the  people.  But  India  as  we  know  her  today  was  not  politically  one 
entity  even  at  the  height  of  her  glory.  Even  in  the  times  of  Ashoka,  there  were 
some  areas  which  did  not  come  under  the  Mauryan  empire.  Since  then, 
whenever  an  empire  was  established,  it  was  for  a  short  duration  and  then  the 
country  was  fragmented  once  again.  So  there  was  no  common  political  bond 
which  linked  the  people.  The  idea  of  political  unification  was  very  weak  in  the 
past. 

Our  social  structure  has  also  been  an  extraordinary  one  which  links  people 
together  and  at  the  same  time,  keeps  them  in  compartments  too.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  world  which  can  be  compared  to  our  caste  system.  It  is  possible 
that  it  may  have  been  relevant  when  it  was  first  thought  of  more  than  two 
thousand  years  ago.  Moreover  it  was  perhaps  not  so  rigid  as  it  is  today.  It  was 
more  flexible  and  perhaps  suited  to  those  times,  I  cannot  say.  But  there  is  no 
doubt  about  it  that  as  it  grew,  it  became  more  and  more  rigid  and  created  a 
barrier  to  India’s  unity  by  dividing  the  country  into  different  compartments. 
There  was  no  social  intercourse  among  the  people  belonging  to  the  different 
castes  and  innumerable  taboos  about  eating  together  or  intermarrying  were 
imposed.  We  who  live  within  the  system  may  not  be  able  to  appreciate  how 
strange  it  is.  But  in  no  other  community  in  the  world  does  such  a  system 
prevail.  It  is  really  extraordinary  and  people  are  unable  to  comprehend  it.  It 
seems  very  strange  to  them  that  there  should  be  so  many  taboos  to  social 
intercourse.  The  people  of  Europe,  America,  Africa  or  even  other  countries  of 
Asia,  simply  cannot  understand  the  caste  system.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  the  caste 
system  which  has  been  an  obstacle  to  national  unity  in  India.  Political  unity 
cannot  last  without  nationalism  and  even  as  a  society,  the  caste  system  is  bad 
for  it  keeps  people  in  compartments  and  breaks  instead  of  binding. 

In  a  sense  I  feel  that  the  worst  malady  of  India  is  the  caste  system  which 
will  stand  in  the  way  of  her  progress  in  the  future.  The  caste  system  cannot 
continue  if  we  want  to  have  democracy  or  socialism  in  India.  They  are 
completely  opposed  in  principle  to  the  caste  system.  So  long  as  caste  system 
continues  to  divide  the  people  into  separate  compartments  and  shackles  our 
society  with  out-dated  customs  and  traditions,  we  cannot  have  democracy  or 
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socialism  in  the  country.  Please  understand  clearly  that  these  opposing  concepts 
cannot  accommodate  one  another.  I  am  stressing  this  because  people  do  not 
understand  or  think  about  these  things.  We  have  the  flag  of  socialism  but  the 
idea  of  the  caste  system  is  deeply  entrenched  in  our  society.  The  two  cannot 
exist  together.  I  want  you  to  think  about  these  things. 

The  time  is  fast  coming  when  even  nationalism  is  not  enough.  The  boundaries 
of  a  nation  state  are  getting  obsolete  with  jets  making  international  travel  so 
easy  and  fast.  How  can  the  sanctity  of  national  boundaries  be  upheld  when  jets 
overfly  innumerable  countries  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours?  The  boundaries 
are  there  on  the  map  but  they  are  fast  becoming  less  important. We  have 
progressed  so  much  in  the  field  of  science  that  political  life  is  taking  a  back 
seat.  The  constant  talk  of  war  does  not  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  rapid  strides 
made  in  the  area  of  science.  The  idea  of  the  nation  state  is  also  becoming 
outdated  and  nobody  knows  how  long  it  will  last.  It  is  certainly  losing  its 
significance  in  this  day  and  age  when  people  are  talking  of  space  travel.  So  if 
India  is  to  progress,  we  must  break  the  social  barriers  existing  among  the 
people,  strengthen  the  bond  of  nationalism  and  not  allow  cracks  to  appear  in 
our  unity.  The  next  step  will  be  towards  internationalism.  We  cannot  aspire  for 
that  when  our  nationalism  itself  is  not  strong. 

The  entire  history  of  India  is  one  of  disunity,  internal  dissensions  and 
weakness.  There  have  been  great  warriors  and  heroes  in  India.  But  they  were 
constantly  at  one  another’s  throats.  On  the  other  hand,  our  history  shows  us 
how  the  different  strands  of  cultures  and  peoples  used  to  mingle  and  get 
absorbed  in  the  mainstream  of  Indian  life  and  thought.  Innumerable  streams 
flowed  in  from  outside.  Our  ancestors  did  not  always  live  in  India.  They  came 
from  far  and  wide,  wave  upon  wave  of  humanity,  and  were  absorbed.  To  this 
day,  the  tales  of  heroism  and  bravery  of  the  Rajputs  thrill  us.  They  claim  lineage 
from  the  Sun  and  the  Moon  and  what  not.  But  you  will  find  that  these  families 
owed  their  origins  to  the  Huns  or  some  other  foreign  invaders  who  had  come 
to  India.  This  is  not  very  ancient  history.  They  came  here  just  within  the  last 
thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  years  when  they  formed  a  highly  developed  culture 
and  civilization,  they  too  donned  this  garb.  The  whole  process  of  the  Indianization 
of  the  invading  hordes  of  Huns  and  others  is  very  interesting.  They  carved  out 
small  principalities  for  themselves  and  in  the  first  generation  stuck  to  their 
original  names.  But  that  started  changing  from  the  second  generation  onwards 
and  by  the  third  generation,  they  adopted  wholly  Sanskrit  names.  They  adopted 
Indian  culture  and  traditions  and  by  the  fourth  or  fifth  generation,  had  begun 
tracing  their  lineage  to  the  Sun  and  the  Moon.  They  were  completely  absorbed 
in  the  mainstream  of  Indian  life.  So  ever  since  the  time  of  the  Aryan  invasion, 
peoples  of  different  races  and  nations  came  to  India  and  were  gradually  absorbed. 
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On  the  one  hand,  India  has  always  had  the  ability  to  absorb  and  synthesize,  and 
on  the  other  hand,  the  completely  opposite  tendency  of  fragmenting  the  society 
into  compartments  which  has  always  been  responsible  for  weakening  the  nation 
has  also  existed. 

Well,  this  is  past  history.  But  we  must  understand  these  things.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  it  that  a  new  world  is  opening  up  before  the  youth  of  the  country. 
I  am  amazed  when  I  think  of  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  world 
and  India  in  the  last  fifty  years  since  I  was  at  college  in  Cambridge.  The  things 
which  seem  ordinary  to  you  today  were  not  there  just  fifty  years  ago.  Science 
has  brought  about  all  these  changes.  There  was  no  cinema  or  radio,  television 
or  aeroplanes  in  those  days  and  now  they  have  become  commonplace.  I  have 
seen  these  things  grow  in  front  of  my  eyes.  These  things  have  transformed  the 
world  and  the  tempo  of  change  has  accelerated  a  great  deal.  The  things  which 
used  to  take  ten  or  fifteen  years  in  the  past  are  accomplished  in  five  now.  You 
will  see  great  changes  in  India  and  the  world  in  your  lifetime.  You  must 
understand  what  is  happening  and  help  to  bring  about  those  changes  by  helping 
the  people  of  India  to  get  out  of  the  mental  and  social  rut  in  which  they  have 
been  for  centuries.  There  is  no  place  for  the  traditional  society  in  the  modem 
world.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  we  must  give  up  our  principles  and  ideals.  We 
must  certainly  retain  what  is  good.  But  how  can  we  progress  if  we  hold  on  to 
the  traditional  caste  system  or  the  outdated  methods  of  farming,  etc.,  just 
because  they  are  old. 

The  first  question  that  I  put  to  the  farmers  who  come  to  me  in  their  thousands 
is  about  their  ploughs.  To  me  that  is  a  symbol  of  whether  they  are  sticking  to 
outdated  implements  or  adopting  new  techniques.  I  do  not  say  that  they  should 
all  acquire  big  machines  and  tractors.  But  I  do  say  that  they  should  get  the  new 
ploughs  which  are  not  very  expensive  but  extremely  effective.  The  production 
will  immediately  go  up.  I  am  amazed  that  more  attention  has  not  been  paid  to 
this  all  over  the  country.  I  would  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  we  should  start  a 
programme  to  see  to  it  that  within  the  next  year  or  two,  there  must  not  be  a 
single  farmer  who  uses  the  old  ploughs.  I  would  like  to  make  arrangements  to 
supply  them  with  new  ploughs.  This  will  immediately  change  the  picture.  Not 
only  does  the  new  plough  dig  deeper  but  it  also  denotes  a  new  way  of  thinking, 
a  sign  that  the  farmer  is  getting  out  of  the  old  rut.  It  is  not  a  good  thing  to  make 
comparisons  between  the  various  states.  But  at  the  moment  the  most  prosperous 
state  in  India  is  the  Punjab.  Inspite  of  all  their  internal  quarrels  and  problems, 
the  people  are  extremely  well  off.  It  is  because  they  have  managed  to  get  out  of 
the  yoke  of  a  traditional  society.  The  farmers  and  landowners  in  the  Punjab  are 
capable  of  hard  work  and  are  mechanically  minded. 

So  we  must  strive  to  emerge  out  of  the  traditional  society  into  the  modern 
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age  in  every  way,  whether  it  is  in  agriculture  or  in  personal  relationships.  We 
must  get  rid  of  the  barriers  of  caste  and  religion  for  we  cannot  develop  a  true 
spirit  of  nationalism  until  we  do  that.  Communalism  is  a  kind  of  a  cage,  a 
mental  cage  which  makes  it  impossible  for  the  mind  to  soar  freely.  Even 
intelligent,  brave  human  beings  are  often  shackled  by  communalism,  by  the 
traditional  society  and  a  traditional  viewpoint  which  makes  it  impossible  for 
them  to  appreciate  the  modem  world.  It  is  people  like  this  who  stab  the  spirit 
of  nationalism  in  the  back.  To  think  of  human  beings  as  Hindus,  Muslims, 
Sikhs,  Jains,  etc.,  creates  reactionary  social  groups  warring  among  themselves. 
Is  it  a  sign  of  progress  of  a  nation  or  its  civic  consciousness  to  have  the  kind  of 
riots  which  occurred  in  Jabalpur  recently?46  The  commission  of  inquiry  will 
decide  who  was  guilty.  But  I  would  say  that  it  is  the  entire  social  set-up  of 
Jabalpur  which  is  to  blame.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it.  Leave  aside  individuals 
and  groups.  Behind  them  is  the  entire  social  set-up,  a  backward  set-up  and 
social  backwardness  which  are  so  obvious.  It  is  extraordinary  that  often  very 
well  educated  people,  scholars  and  even  scientists  are  socially  backward  in  this 
matter.  Until  we  get  out  of  it,  there  can  be  no  progress. 

What  happened  in  Jabalpur  last  February  was  very,  very  bad.  It  is  not 
merely  a  question  of  the  people  killed  and  houses  burnt  though  that  is  certainly 
very  bad.  But  the  dangerous  thing  is  the  attitude  and  thinking  behind  those  riots 
the  way  people  get  carried  away.  It  shackles  our  mind  and  does  not  allow  us  to 
progress.  The  real  malady  is  the  social  backwardness  and  backward  thinking. 
I  talk  about  agriculture  and  new  ploughs,  riots  in  Jabalpur  and  putting  up  new 
buildings.  But  in  my  mind,  all  these  things  are  linked  together  because  I  try  to 
see  the  integrated  form  of  India  and  understand  it.  Caste  system  and  everything 
else  is  linked  to  that  and  the  conclusion  that  we  draw  from  it  is  that  we  are 
socially  backward,  not  only  in  Jabalpur,  but  the  whole  of  India  and  even  in  the 
other  countries  of  Asia.  I  do  not  like  to  say  it  publicly  but  if  you  were  to  ask  me 
privately  I  would  say  that  if  there  is  one  country  which  is  more  socially  backward 
than  India,  it  is  Pakistan  [Applause].  There  is  nothing  to  boast  about  [Laughter]; 
we  should  compare  ourselves  with  big  nations.  We  do  not  achieve  anything  by 
living  a  little  better  than  a  dwarf. 

Anyhow,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  Pakistan,  India  and  the  other  countries 
of  Asia  are  all  socially  backward.  All  of  them  have  some  good  points  but  the 
social  set-up  is  one  of  backwardness,  which  is  why  we  declined  in  the  past 
and  became  weak.  We  can  never  get  out  of  that  rut  until  we  get  rid  of  our 


46.  See  fn  42  in  this  section. 
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social  backwardness.  One  great  aspect  of  that  is  our  mental  approach  to  the 
problem,  how  strong  our  spirit  of  nationalism  is  and  what  the  relationship 
between  people  belonging  to  the  various  communities  and  religions  is.  If 
everyone  thinks  of  himself  as  apart  from  the  others,  there  can  be  no  unity.  The 
other  countries  have  learnt  this  lesson  and  though  there  are  different  religions 
in  every  country,  they  do  not  interfere  in  national  affairs. 

There  are  only  a  handful  of  Christians  in  Madhya  Pradesh.  But  Christianity 
came  to  India,  to  the  southern  shores,  nearly  two  thousand  years  ago,  that  is, 
even  before  it  had  reached  Europe.  It  has  spread  all  over  south  India  among  the 
masses.  Christianity  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  Indian  religions. 

Similarly,  Muslims  have  existed  in  India  for  the  last  1200  years.  We 
welcomed  the  Parsis  and  the  Zoroastrians  who  settled  down  and  mingled  with 
the  local  population.  Synthesis  has  always  been  a  tradition  in  India.  If  we  were 
to  forget  it  now  and  start  warring  among  ourselves  by  bringing  religion  into 
politics,  we  will  be  forgetting  the  fundamental  causes  which  contributed  to  our 
progress  in  the  past. 

Well,  I  have  talked  about  all  these  things  because  the  youth  of  the  country 
will  have  to  carry  on  the  burden  of  the  nation  in  the  future  and  face  the  challenges 
of  a  fast  changing  world.  It  is  they  who  will  hold  the  reins  of  governing  the 
country  in  the  future.  Great  responsibilities  are  going  to  devolve  upon  your 
shoulders  in  the  future  for  which  you  have  to  train  yourselves  mentally  and 
physically,  you  must  get  rid  of  the  mental  shackles  of  casteism,  communalism 
and  social  backwardness.  If  you  fail  to  do  that,  you  can  never  face  the  challenges 
of  the  modern  world.  But  you  must  prepare  yourselves  in  order  to  succeed  in 
the  tasks  which  you  will  face  in  the  future. 

JaiHind! 


Translation  ends] 


11.  Public  Meeting47 

wit  wsit, 

t  m  I  %  #  3TN%  3>f  5RT?  m  W  I  ^nt,  31#  Wlctt  ^ 

jpft  it,  fspTPT  3  i,  %  <55  ^ht  w  i,  ^ 

WI  OTRt  WFT  =pjt%  3ft  slit  fEST  Stcft  I  f  cp 

47.  Speech,  11  July  1961,  in  Jabalpur.  NMML,  AIR  Tapes,  TS  No.  8055,  7620,  NM  No. 
1519,  1597. 
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RT  srgcT  TTt,tt3TETRFTRRTtfRtRR5  3TEtR  ftRTRt  Rf,  fRt  Rt  Ftff,  RrRRRT 
I  RFT  R  R>0  tt  RR  t  I  R  3TEtR  TTEtt  FI,  RRfR  ftlR  RRRt  t  FR  RF  F?  I 
3TER  rR  TTcR  ^Rrt  %  R  Rtf  FRR-<|rR  R  RTFt  %  R  Rft  I,  Hit  t$T  R  RRR  1 1 
ftfR  RTHT  HT  FR  Ht  RJH  TOT  gf  Tit  t$T  Rt  RTHT  ft^R  Hit  RtT 

HR  ft  Rt  RTHT  ^Tlt  I  R  ft  FRlt  R  HITtF  ^TT^f*mf  Rt  I  RtT  t  HTFHT  f  HET  TP#, 
FH%  fRft  RTF  %  HElR  ftRFT  cfR  RtT  3ft  ftRIR  RR  ftHT  If,  RETT  Ft,  HTlRt  R  HRTHT 
HHT  fR  FR  RFH  RcR  eSrtflg  R  RtT  HT  oflT  Rtt  %  Rt  HT  HTJH  ftRRTT  %  Hit  Rt, 

Ft  hrhht  I  fR  tfR  hrih  rrt  I  fhtT  t§T  R,  gftRT  R,  R  ft  ftR  §R  1 1 
hr  t  hthR  Hint  Iht  f  rft  Rfr  Hp  ^rh^t  R  riserm  ft  ftRTR  t I  nRfR 

FHRR  HR  HR  HgH  gjH  g HT  3?tT  HFt  ft  gRT  Rt  FHt  Ht§TTft  ft  §f ,  tfRH  FHT 
RRgrRRWft  gftRTRt  HFERHRTHTRrt?  T3HTRTRT  H7Rt  t  RfT  Rtf  RTF 
Hff  TEEHT  fR  HR  %  W-  Rftt,  HR  Hfft,  HR  HT  R  REFT  t  §RRT  t  HHH  HHRH 
#RT  fR  RT  Hft  H?HT  I  R  H% -Rf  R§T  I  fRlR  FTR  R  gtlHT  Rt  Rft  I  R  HMR>H 
RR^-^R  tgTFttHTttttTRRtTHHTRRtT  HFHRTHT  Rt  RTF  R  trR  Ft  rR 
t  I  HR  FHt  FH  HHR  TTR  R  RF  Hit  RT  TRH  R  Ft  HftRHT  R  tfRH  ftR  RTR  R 
RF  R  fR  Rt  TSRRTR  ^iR  R  RR)-^rR  RR  ^RRRRT  cETR  rR  RR  fR>R  R^f  R  RF  FRT 
RTT  RTO  R,  fRFT  RTF  R  RRIRRJ  RFlR  RR  TRRR  FF  RTR,  RF  RRTRT  TFRT  R  I 

^fR  RTTR  RR  R  -RET,  FRR  TRTrR  RtRT  #T  qFRT  RrRsr  31TW,  FRTTT  R  Re  FH 
FR  OTRlR  rR  RRRR  Ft ’jRRr  R,  #T  RRlt,  RRlt  R  RRRR  Rr  RF  Rtf  R  RlT  t§R 

rt  rriR  i  frR  jrRr  R  rrR  trttr  fR  fRRT  rrR  WR-TTfR  rtRr-rtRr  rrj 

RTFRRRRt  RTftRRR  R  RTTR  RTR,  RFR  %  eJEH  Rt  Ft,  Rt  TRRR  ftF  RT$RtT  RR 
RRITt  RRt,  FR  TtRR  Rt  Rt  FT%-FT%  FTT  Ft  RRT  RttRT  6RR  t#  teR  Rt  RR  RRtR 

R  Rtr  ftT5R  rr  ftR  RRi  R  Rr  RtRr-rRIr  frR  rftt  rrtR  frR  FtR  t, 

RUftR-RUftR  feTR  Rt  FRR,  R  ItR  FtRT  |  R%  RTIRfRRf  Rt  RTR)  R,  Rl(t)TRH  R 
R^Rft  Rt  Rtr  R,  RRRt  TIR^sR,  FRtR  Rp?  Ft,  RF  t  TTRFT  TIRtRT  %  FtR  t  TIR, 
tfttR  RF  TIR  R  RTFT  R1R  Rltft  1 1  RTR  t  Rt  R%  RTTE^R  R  Rt  t,  RTTFR  t,  FTlftlR 
fR  RIRRiR  t  FRTR  TtFTRRT  Rt,  FRTR  RtRRTtf  R,  RRR#T  RtRRT  R  ^Tt  RRt  R  ftR; 

FRt  RRR  R  Rtt  RFIRRT  ETtt,  R  uRft  R  Rttf  TffTF  R  TRRR  R  ttR  |  FRt  RrR 
Rrr  RTRT  RT  tt  Rwlt  ftRT  I  RtfeERT,  fRriR  FR  REltt  R|t  RtRRTR  RF  rR,  t§T  Rt 
IFRft  Ft,  RR  tRT  t  tt  Ft  ftRT  t,  RlfRTRTR  Rt  tt  fRlT  I  tfRR  miRTRM  R 
Wift  Rt  ftlRRRR  t  fR  Ft  RRt  RtRtRR  RT  Rtt  t§T  RlT  t?  gt  Rt  Rtf  ftlRRRR 
Rtf  I  fR  RtfRTRET  Rt  ftRtt  TTFIRRT  ftt,  RRRt  R^Rft  Ft,  ft  RRT  t,  RTR5T  t,  Ft 
RRRt  R^Rft  I  R,  RF  Tift  RTR  t  fR  RtRt  FRRIR  tRT  R^R  t  RTTR  *Rf  RFRT  RRffR 

RTflT  I  #T  R  R  RIFt  I  fR  RtRt  Ft  FRRIR  ftRtt  t  R  FR  fRgTRTR  R  ftlR 
tRTt  R  ftlR  tt  1 1  FR  Rt  Ft  RTTR  Rt,  tfRR  RtT  R  RTfRTRTR  Rt  vi-lfd  Ft  gt 
t  t^T  f  RRfR  t  RR5IRT  |  fR  RTfRTRTR  R  fRR  TFt  t  FRR  fRt  R  RTR5T 
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R#  t  fEk  fkR  kt  aTOT  Rkt  1 1  m  ETk  k  OTFTT  aTETT  RETT  I  fks  gfkET  k  fEskt 
k?T  ks  tel  Tfk  %  Elk  gfkET  ET  aiET  ftRT  I  akt  EltkSETTR  Rt  fETR  Eft#  kST,  fEk 
$ERI  ft^l-^l  gaTT,  EEEST  ikwsi  TfRT  ET  SR#  'I<l4)  TfRT  EE  aTEk  ETR  Elk  k,  EEk 
kfR  <$\  atk  REES  f#t  Rt  E#  t,  fR  RRf  E#  Rt  #  I  EE  Rt  RTfk  I  REEk  ETEEk 
it,  afk  EEEk  eerie  fkk  arRfr  rte  k,  ft  Rt  STikR  %  rste  rs  fkR  #k,  arifkEs  rst# 
rs  fkR,  e  fks  nfif  Rt  Rsrkt  %  kfT  |  kfksE  ark#  rte  ee  fks  emiRh  fk  err  e# 
RRRk  am  kt#  mm  Prett  smk-EEk  rete,  RRffks  eetr  rot  eret  I  ot%, 

ktkSEt##EEEkkgfkETkaTI#IEIE  Rt  Esk  ES#,  afRRT  SJEtk  tks  Es?t  ftRT  EfigR, 
EE  REETE  Tfk  I,  ESkt-ESkt  EEk  k  Ep7  EREk  fkRTE  E^  k  an#  RE  I  Rt  EE  arktE 

ete  t  fks  EifksRTTE  Rt  Rmrfa  #7-7#  k  k#  k,  am  RETak  k  et  qfkiEs  k  et  ktkt 

ET  fkESTEE  Ek  f#|ETTE  Rk,  ^WH  EST  #7#  Rk  3tk  fkESTEE  Rk  a#  ktE  ERf 
ERR  kk  1 1  k  Rt  IRE  g  fk  EEf  Rf  RE#  argklE  E#  Rt  ESRt  1 1 

ggk  ret  see#  rs#,  OTk  gk  atk  kt  arrsEE  garr,  E#fk  rset  fks  k#  Rf 

f#RETTE  kiRT  gfES  t  Et  f#  REt  k  EfT  ESRTT  I,  RE  MfllM  k  R%,  Rt  RflR-RfET 
Eft#  t?  RES  #  #T  qrfkSETIE  t,  RES  #E  I,  E#  I,  kw  I,  fk#E  I,  REST  I  E#fk 
ESETk#E#kEgTgaTTtlET,  EEETRE#tfks  EETR  atk  #E  EST  kSRT  aiEJT 
E#  I,  EET#S  EE#  RSET#  I,  Rt  EJ5  EEk  RET#  fRTRTT  RT  E#tk  RRRT  f#ET  I  kftSE 
EETR  k?RT  E#  k  EgR  aTOT,  fk#E  k  EgR  aTEST,  #TM  k  #  aTEE  1 1  ft,  aTR  RTR 
Rtk  ret  gf ,  OTRk  EEk  EgR  ettr  e#  fkRT,  kfksE  anfer  #  amt  gm  Rk  kRTk, 

fk  Rt  Rk  RP  kTT  I  ETkt  arktR  RET  ft  Rf  t  RttkOTET  %  wkk-  k  Rtf  kt?r  R3T 
fkRT  |  %  fe<7ll^  aERTR  R3TRT  fT  RRf  I  gk  OTRR  RfT  RT  ftRT  I  RRft% 

OTk  RRRk  RRRRT  R#  ft  RESET,  fk  Rt  Rkf  ft  RESET  I 

#<r,  k  fR  RRR  ariEES  RTRk  atRTkkR  RTk  Rkf  fRkt  RSfk  RETT  RT  I  kk  RRTRT 
arPTRSt,  ^k-^k  5RR  fRk  fkTPT  k  Tfk  I,  EEEST  RTRRT  RSRTT  RfRT  I  atk  ERRS  fRR 
km  ftRT  ftRT  I  fks  arm  fRET  miR  I  rt  kt  kt  ft  sjrrst  fR  rtrrt  est  r^  i 
fOT  arRR  k  kt  REk  RfT  R?R  fRk  fkR  I  RT  I  kEE#R  RRTRT  RR  ETkt  afrk 
k?T  RSt  fR  gkkt  %  Rk  k  fkRTRT  %  ^TfTR  RSt  REft  RR  Rk§T  k  RTktR-RRTktR  Rskf 
aTTffkEt  RSt  I  Ef  aTRR  RRTR  I  aftT  Ef  RRTRT  fR?T  ft  gtkfSR  I  atk  kkkr  I  aflT 
fREk  Rkr  ffT  fkSR  fR  fR  Rkkt  ^  Rk  RSt  RTT  Rkt  RST  RRk,  Rtk  gR  f  atk 
k§T  I  kkFT  gE  k  fRk  fR  Em  ESt  kir  RfR  Ref  gmtk  Rk  REFT  kfkRRkf  Rfkrs 
RRRSt  RRfrk  RStfk?T  Rk,  EtERTR  ERTf ,  EkETT  RSkt?TR  fRRTET,  RETf -ESTER  fkSET 

fRk  kST  ^  ktkf  k  Rt  fR  RETf  Rk  REfEt  I,  arkSTOT  %  fET-OTT  RgR  Rk  #R  atk 
firk  Ef  RRRkfE  EtRRT  RST  fk'flfkRT  SJR  fkSET  I  RfRT  g3TT,  gRR  gaTT  afk  aTR  m-Rt 
Ekk  k  ktRR  rr  TfT  I,  sjr  gaE  1 1  gk  arEsktR  I  tks  kkrk  kkiRT  Rk  fkrtk  fETk 
atkt  RES  skt  R#  I  kfRSR  k  3TTSE  RSRTT  gfks  Rt-ktR  RW  k  Rt  OT  RTkkt  afk  aTTE% 
RTRk  3TTkk  #T  RTfkRTkf  %  RTEk  kt  T#  RTkk  I  k  ggk  kk  kkrk  EtRRT  RST  RET 
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W  ffaffaF  RF  cRt#  Iftef  Ffaf  I,  RE  teTFT  RTF  RTF  RT  RF#  RtteFT,  ^RT  FfRT, 
RTtfa  fate  Rfa  teFF#  Rif,  #RF  Rfa  FIR  RRR#R  teTFf  far  Ffaf  FTte  FR?t  fa,  RT  FT  RE 
RFlt  §tT  eft  F7F  RfFT  teTFT  I,  fate  R1T  #RF  FIR  FRfa  RIRfa  FFSlfa  fa  f%F 
fa  I  FF  RT  FTte  fat  falfat,  RTF  RTF  Rlt  falfat  ffaffaF  fat  fate  eft  FF# 

rIff#  I  #  RRRfr  ft#  I,  R#fa  ritf  fatFT  «r  1 1  Frtefffa  FFtet  ftot  Ffaf  f# 
FR  ?jfa  I  TO#I  RtFFT  Rfa,  #faF  FR  #  T#,  faff  teTRTt  FFRTTF  I,  RtefFT  I  fa 
■3TTR  FFRfa  FTR1  SRTF  fa  RRfffa  fa  TFT#  RE  RfateTF  Ffaf  I  fa  FF  RF  fa#  fat,  far 
FF  RE  RTRTRT  RF#fa,  Ft#  faf  RF  fat,  fa  gte  RFTRfa,  fa  FTRFTte  RFlfafa,  fa 
fafafa  RTRF  fat,  fa  fa  I,  faf  Rlifa  fat  R1T  I  #FFT  fa  fa  I,  RRR#R 
RIFFT  fa  ffal  FF  RE  FTF  RTT  FRteT  RF#  FTTF  fat  FTRRfa  RT,  FTTF  fa  fa  RT,  FT 
OTfa  RE  fa  fa  fat  fa  RFT  ffa  FF  RE  FWr#18  RF#  W  fat  FT#T  RTR 
RTF,  FF  RTF  fat,  #F  RTF,  fa  RjTJ  fa  #T  ffa  FF  RT  Rtefa  fat  Rfaffate  fa,  fafffa 
FR  -3TTR  FF  FRTte  fat  far#  fa  #  RF  TIT#  RF  FRTte  fat  %  ffa  FT  RE  RTTFIRT  <asi 
RTT  fa  FRteRT  fa  RTT  fa  fat  RTT  fa  RT  Rp?  fafa  fa  RT  fa)  4  RtteFT  fat  fat  RFT  fa  #te# 
far  fa,  fa  fateFT  RFTFT  fat  I,  RTT#F  faf  I,  Rlffa  fa  ffa  FTR  #RTT  fa  ffate  RTF 
fa  fate  Rffa  fa,  ffate  RTF  tf  #F  RR#  I,  FFTF  RTT  TTRRF  RRteRT I  #T  RRT  FF  RF# 
fa,  RRT  FF  RTF  fa  fa  I 

fat  RTF  R#  fat  RE  faff  WTT  I,  fafa  teFT#  fa  Rifat?  3FR  fa  RTFRT  f  ffa 
RE  faff  FRRT  Rlffa  Rffar,  RfaF  Rffa  Ft,  fat  far  ffa  Rifat  te#t  fa  teTF  Ft  fafa 
fafa  fate  Wt,  FF#F  te#FT,  FRTF  RFT  fa,  RFT  Rifat  teTF  fatFT,  R§R  FTFR#  fat#  I 
fat  Rlfa  fa  #  fate  fat  RRT  teTF  FtFT?  fa  fafa  te#FT  R1T  ffafafat  fat  %  Fltefffa  fa  FR 
faRERETFRlf  ?TRF  [F#]  fafa  fat  fat  HR#  FRT  fa  Ft  RR  I,  fa  faf  fafa  RIF 
Ffaf  RFT I  faffaF  #T,  fa  RFET  fafafaft  Ffaf  f  faffaF  falfaFT  fa  FRt  fa  fafa  fa§T  RT  RT 
"fat  «l<Jdl,  RFT  fafaft  RT  Rlfa  falfa  fa  fate  FFte  telfa  fa  Rlfa  RR  fa  I  'jfa  RT 
RR  ffa  ffaR  fa  ffa  fate  RR  £R  R%  fafa  fateT  R%  ffa  31R  Rp5  Rfa  fa  Rite  RIFT  R% 
fafa  Rlfa  fate  Rfa,  Rlfa  fa  WTT  FfafteT  Rlfa,  teFTR  Rlfaf  fa  fa  ffa  fate  RT  SR  RFlfa 
I  fa  fa  RT  RE  Rlfaf  Wt  fat  FRT  teFIRFT  fafa  Rlfa  fa  fa  fate  RT  SR  RfaFT,  teTF 
fall  RT  R%  FF  RT,  fate  teFTR  fate  R%FT,  ffafal  Ffa  fateFT  isdl  fa,  fate  jjffaRT 
fat  Rlfa  fafeF  I  FF  fateFT  ffateffar  RFTfa  fa,  RfatteTlfafaFF,  fatfaFRltfafa  Ftefte 
3TFfa  FTFfa  tefa  ffa  FFTfa  RTRT  SIR  RRT  fa,  RRT  Rfa  RtfF  faffate  fa  tefat  FfteFT  fa,  RR 
Ft  Rte  teTfafa,  1IT#  RF  RF  falT  tel  tefaf  RT  FteT  RTFrT  fa  FF,  Ff  RTTt  Ft  RR  Ffat 
RteFT,  RIST  TRFT  FIR  FtFT  RTffaF  fate  Ftefte  fatfat  RlffatT  |  jfRT  FTfate  FF  RFTfa  ffa  FF 


48.  Nehru  used  this  word  in  his  speech  to  the  INTUC  the  same  day,  see  item  12. 
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gETREEliRitEEgEETiRiT  'TJERT  RSi  I?  siRT  gi  eft  WRT  gif  ETREf, 

3TTiR  gi-gi  ElEEf  E|ii  I 

ifit  REitE  ggii?  REitE  EERR  gi  itit  f%  SR  ##  EIRER  RSi  1 1  ifit  RSEt 
I  agg?  SEliT  REER  Efli  RRTR  it  EIRi  1 1  RTgi  SEERS  ETtR  it  gif  St  iiFg  aTEER 
3  EREE  EERIR  Rif  I  f%  WR  SR  %#  RSEf  1 1  SR#  aURebtf  eft  if  EERTR  I  #E 
aTR  it  RSR  #  I,  Rpt  RSR  it  Rc|i  1 1  3)MeM  gi  ERR  gR  gritSEm  gi  ERR 
I,  JEli  RRTi  gi  aftE  SEft  SR  i  SR  REEEf  aEEEt  t,  REi  it  agf^R  in  SRRE  ft,  aftitfiR 
ft,  SRli  fiRR  gtl%  RES  gi  #it  REi  I,  SRli  RTEEIli  RIRT,  RjEJ  gi  RTEEfTi  it  gi 
RRtiST  JEli  Itigf  I  SRli  EElHlfiR  it  Wit  I,  Rjgi-RFjg  I  it  it  ffRff 
SRii  reee  %  gi  ani  1 1  it  err  iF  SRii  gR  jEii  fiRfii  r^t  agi  1 1  aERjEii 
ftrafM  gii,  er  gERT  iti  i  ereer  git  it  RTi,  g  gii  se  rir  gi  iti  %  argi  it 
REft  i,  ifig  sEii  gii  e%  gif  f%  gfiR  writ  i  aftE  «  se  rir  gEiit  Ei  ?ft 

SR  RS  Rif  EERli  ani  I EJER  s|§c1  RS  RET  aftE  SEE  it  Eft  REEE  i  «t<JI  i,  EER  Eft  REEE 
i  RE  R#f  gi,  RE  to?  gi,  RE  gig  it  gi  Rit  RElft  RgEE  ETTft  gEEif  Ref  I  fiEERt 
E5tf  iR  1 1  ElEft  ^  RE  %  REit  I,  REEER%  ^Ei  RE  iE  RETi  I,  fi  UERtiiT 
it  RER  1 1  ETt  EJEri  gi  RR  Ef  RER  I,  si  EJET^f  git-git  STfiRit  RE  MtT  RER 
t,  fiR#  RE  gitg  RER  I R  #E  REff  RE,  gi-gi  aftREf  RT I  gfiR  gi  RER#  §i 

i  am  agg  M  if  gi-gi  aimf  it  ggii  i  i  gR  gsr  ariftRR  r  jEii  RRTi  i 

Eft  REEE  §g,  Is  Eft  REEE  fR,  REli  RST  R  f%  iERR  tTR  aftRE  RTTi  REIT  RRTE  I, 
‘Man  is  a  tool  making  animal’  Rit  RER  i  RfE  REFR  EURE  i  REF  Rs  i  fR 
rrr  Eft  arqi  gEii  Rii  i,  ^eer  %  aftRE  reer,  ^et  rttr,  sti  ^e,  tjli 
aftRE,  gR  sit#  REEit,  gR  arri  REif,  gR  rtt-rit  retr,  ^-fE%  gsr,  gsi-gsi 
see^  aftRE  if  gi,  gi-Rf  RtEEfTi  aftE  sEii  Rft  git-gif  git  SEfiETR  Egi,  EitR 
ERi,  fiREft  Eni,  arg^ttiET-giffiiR  ggit  Efti  i  Eft  gR  gfiR  ggETEft  git,  fi  it 
ggERT  i  see^  Egg,  SEii  Ri  gif  i  %  agg  ggEE  gi  gii  it  I,  fi^tET  cit  rt  SEERt 
gg  Ri,  it  Eft  gftgEft  I,  sEigft  e#,  ifiR  si  argif  eerr  %  eerr  gft  ggERT  i 
aftE  gR  gR  er  iR  i,  gR  sg  iR  i  ui,  gi  aftRE  REiii,  argit  EETRfRR  ifigf 
ggi  1 

sgti  ehhiDir  ifiR  gEiit  i  gEiit  I,  m  atEFT-arEig  RTi,  gnif  re  is,  ries 
fiERT,  ggER  fiERr,  gfiR  i  firri  i§T  i  g?  rr  git  i  Rif,  gg  w  gtER  i  i  i 
#e,  gTitr  eper  i  itErr  r  Rrgg  it  Egg  r,  gif  r  i  gif  rs  eerr  %  it  eerr 
i  Egg  if,  swiRf  grits  Em  i  gg  ries:  fiERT  re%  gg  is  iR  gif  r  ii  agR 
it  gR,  gjEt  itEg  r  it,  arg  gsr  if  gR  i  g§g  ir-Efts  Eft  reet  i,  fEri  si  fig  Rgi, 
SEti  SRi  gggg  itit,  SEii  ERit  i  si  sir  fiR  aftE  si  gsi  git  fiR,  git  RisER  i 
sg  ri^  Rifeii  rr  gi  Eftsi  i,  Eitig  figg  see#  it  gri  §g  r  sgi  fimff  gi, 
sgifr  Rifs  gi,  aig  sg  EiEggi  re  Eigri  I  Rifg  i  i  sEi  res  i  gs  it  Rifiig  i 
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RF  FRft  FTRTR  cBt  RTt  I  ttF  RFt  %  tEFTT  1 1  t  RRRT  f  FFTRE  FRRT  RjfeR 
I,  FtRT  RRW,  t  RIFFTT  1 RET  TO  t  RF  ^PlRTtt  RTR I  #F  RF  R?  |  FRlt  ttTSt 
tft  Fit  I 

FtFRRFFtFtFFFEEt  RWT I  RFTRF  t  I  FF#R  ^JcET  RRRT  RRTRT  RfFTT 
I,  mif-tf  FfRRT  WT  I,  ttRRT  I  tERF  Rf  ?  RFtt  FTRt  EFt  R^t  ^fWTT  |,  Ft  RFt 
-%  EFt  RTR  FRft  I  EFlt ,  ftRT,  R1#R,  RlftF  1 1  ^FlitE  RTttR  FEf  RT|R  RFTRT  I  <tf  I 
FTT#R  Tfltf  TfTSlffeW,  ETFRt  #F  twit  FF^tf  Fit  Rtf,  tft  Ft  F|t  F!T#E,  RtfftT 
R1%F  t  t?T  RFt  |  3RR  tf  RFt  |  fttFEt  RRFt  Rtf  tft  Ft  Ft  Ef-ftt  FtR  tft 
I  JW  #F  F#  I  ftwf  FET  TOT  I,  RTR$RFE  1 FftfftT  RTtt  RTRltt  W  3PN3  FT? 
Fit  t?T  Rtf  RF  FEEFTT  I  RF  Rtf-Rtf  WT#  tlRT#  I  Rf  EFt  Rtf  tf  #F  RF  FIR  ttRRT 
3  RRTRT  EFFTTi  I  EFlt  Ft  Ft  W  tFt  EFTf  F&  FTFET  5TRER  Rtf  t  TITFt  f%  FR  Flit 
3TTFtf  tfjr  tf  RTt  I  3TR  EFTF  tf  Rt,  R^  RFt  fM  FET  RER  fM,  EiflW'RF  RttR 
FT  Ft  ftlTTR  FM,  tFfRTFttt,  FTW  fM,  R#R  RFTTRT  Ft#,  tFt  EFlt  Rt  WE  -RIFT 
3T%E  RET  FtFTT  R1FTT I  Wff%  REEFER  F|t  ^tlRT  tFt  1 1  Ft  jftRT  RFE  Ftt  f ,  Ft 
RFERT  I,  FR  TOT  Ft  I  FFR)  FITE,  RF  Rt  FETt  FElt  RFT  REUH  W  Ft  t  FFTRf 
ftR  Ft  %t  tt  Ettf  Rt  EFTRT  t,  Rtf  Ft  REFTITt  WT  EtR  EtE  EFt  EETtt  I  RF 
FR  FEFRT  t  Ft  t  RTFFTT  f  ETE  W  EE#  FET  FTR#  FgST,  RET  FRTFT  TOT  t,  WT  FRTFT 
?tE  t  #F  ftFT  FTFt  EF  Ft  EFT  EfEET  1 1  FFTf^  t  RTFFTT  f  fo  #  RF  EEEtfR 
ttRRT  F#  fttt  ftRTt  RFRt  ETE  t#  I  Ft  FFEFTT  t  -3TTR  FR  #R  tttt  tttt  FEt  R  tFR 
FT^,  R  Rf  Ft  fjr  t  RR  RFT^  ttt  Rt  ^RTt  t  FRFEt  Rf  RftF  Rf  FRTFt  Rtf  RfTRFT 
t  RIFTttFT  Fit,  RFFT  Fjt,  tfFET  wt  t  tRETt,  WFIR  Rt  I  FFT  FTFF  t  RlRFfT  RR  RFft 
#F  RET  Rtf-Rtf  RTt  RFTT  FT^t  Ft,  RRftE  3TTR^  FRlt  R?Flt  t  RF  Rlt  W  FTFEFt 
t,  RF  FEft  RWtfR  ttRRT  t  FffFTt  t,  FRTFT  RER  F3FTR  Ft  Rtf  FtFTT,  RFEt  RTR  tftf 
Fftf,  RFTRf  RTF  RTRtf  Fftf  RRfftr  t?T  Rt  FTFRRt  RF  Rtf  ttFt,  Rf  Ft  RFTFt  RTFt  1 1 

FR  FTRR  RF  Rt  dlFit,  RF  FRTFT  R^,  RRT  RT^t  RRT  RT^fh  RRFT  t  FTTtf  t,  RFtt 
#F  tfRRT  t  FRt  RERt  FTFRFtf  Rt,  RFT  RR^FT  FRt  ftRTT  RRt  FEf  R%  t,  Rttf 
%  R%  t  tTRRlt  ^  ftR,  tftTR  Rtf  R%  t  W  R%  t  RET,  tftTR  ^TT  FRTt  FTTFER 
§t,  1R  tfRtf  RRltt  t  ftRRlt  %  ftEF  I  FffFTt  t  RF  ttRRT  tFt  ftrat  FR  W>  ftr# 
FEFF  RFT  FEFR  RT  WtfR  t  RRt  t  WTt  ftFERt  %  ftR  3ffF  FRTR  RFTRT  RF  t  ftT 
tttt  RWtfR  ttRRT  ^  RR  FTFE  FR  FR  Rt  t  ftEFT  RTtt,  Rtt  tft  RTR  Rtf  gt  I 
tftf  ttRRT  RE  RR  FfRT  RTR  ^  FR  Rt  RTF,  FR  Rt  Rtt  R§R  FTRR  Rtf  t  t§T  % 
ftET  RFT  Rtf-Rtf  REfcT  gt  t,  W  t  f^t  RFTFEf  tt  RTFffR  RFR  %  RETF  Ft  Rt  1 1 

Ft  RF  FTR  RFRTT  RET  FTRtf,  RF ’JFRtF  RRTt  Ftf  RTR  Rtf  t,  |Wf  RRlt  Ftf,  Rlt 
Wit  Rt,  W  FTRRt  Fit  RTR  I  #F  ftTF  RFTFft  RTFt  Fit  RTR  t  RftRR  t,  ttF  tt  tf^ 
RF  ft?  RR  tf  FR  ttR  t,  FERRtt  ftFIlt  Ft  ^ftRT  #F  RTt  RF  RTFt  I  FR  ftSF  RTt 
I  FftfftT  RTRFRR  ^tlRT  Ftf  FRFTTF  RFf  RFt  Rt  R|R  tR  tt  Rtf  I  #F  RRR  t  Rf 
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ftuR  ee  I,  totototo  ee,  e#e  ee  i  ete  EjEff  EEffRr  Riff  Rt-Et 

RT  toff  ERlff  ERfR,  fcfT  to  toff?  ffR  to  I  EK  EE  aftE  #E  RET-RET  toE  EEIET  ETEff 
I  ElE#  Eft  RET  ffRft  RTI  EE  ETC  EE  Rift  %  ftoRebi  RTF  fftET  RT  Efff  fftET  ft  Efff 

rteet,  ftff  Eftff  eetet  Tw  Eto  I  etc  ee  Rift  Eft,  ee  gfftET  ftft  fftrq  RTEft  I,  ftfftrc 
ftff  ere  ff  fto  Eto  totorto  to  ftrr  toto  I,  to  toR  w  etetc  Eft  etc  ee  ftRto  1 ff 
RETEft  tof,  EE^,  RET  toftE  Eft  ETE^  ^tofto  RfftE  ft  ff§T  Eft  W  toff  1 1  fffRfft 
ff,  (err!  ER  EEM  toftE  ff,  ift-Rffl  to  EEft  EEE-REE  Eft  toE  RTEE  EfftE  Riff,  ETE 
Riff ,  fftETft  to  ERfft  1 1  RE  ETE  EWE  Eft  RE  %  to  Riff  EElft  ftoEET  Erfft  gfftET 
ft  ETE  to,  OT  toftE  ft,  toT  ?ffftE  %  RTCR  Eft  to,  ETETCTft  Eft,  EET-EET  I  fftlE 
fffcE  Riff  to  Eft  eef  ft  ^rei%  Eto,  Eto  totor  ft,  to#  to,  ret  RtoftE  ee#, 
E^lfftE  %  eft  e|g<f  E#  toR  ff,  #  ^p|i)l  eftt  WE  Efft  %  I 

Eft  ef  ete,  ft  w  liftoff  tor  etcet  ffff  Erto  to  ff  ton  ete  ete|  EEjff  to, 

E^ftft  ^  ^to.1  toftE  to  tor  totot  I,  Etofto  eft  re  fftRrto  ff  toto  to 

tonto  etet  etee  I  to  ftoj  to  ete,  to  ee  EEft  ff,  fto  to  to  ete  1  toto  $e 

3  to  (FEET  EEETCE  to  ETET,  ETEJE  to  EIE  RTEft  ff  fto  Efft,  fft  W  WE  to  to 
toT  to  to  to-to  ftoR  %  ftoff  fftotejsE,  fttofttoR  ee#,  tomto  ee#, 

eft  ref  tor  ^,  to  ?e  to§T  tor  ^  toE  tor-tor  wto  eto  f  toffto  w  eft  to?tK 
I  ftoT  to,  Eto  to  to  EEtto  1  tor  toR  wet  ere  we  toto  ret  I  to  wet 
toT  to  toff  to  gjETtot  ff  ftow  j3tt  I  ejet  REff  ff,  totor  toffto  w#  to  ertet 
ff  #J?rtor  to  EIRE  ff  to  RRET  to  ®:-ETIEr  toft  ff  1 1  to,  ff  tofREREtotW 
torwtor  to%  tor  wet  rt,  m  to  t,  tot  I,  totor  toR-rj:  toff  tor  rtowr 

rttet  toT  tot  1 1  tot  Fto  to  toto  ff  ftoR,  toffto  ?to  ee#  ?er  ftoT  #e  tow 
ftotT  Effto  RT  IRff  Ref^eftot  tot  I  RE  w  ReR  fto  fftofRE  #E  EElff  ETfto  ft  totE 

Eitototo  t  tofff  to  ert  ete  rto  t  RTiff  tofftoE  rprto  ff  to  Rtoff  rw  ftow  jftorr 

ff  RET  Eft  1 1  REtot  fTE  toEff  I,  REEt  Rff  RER I  ftoETET,  ER  E^  ERlff  Rto  Eto 
to  RET  t  R#  TfET  REf ,  ER  R^§fftoT  EE  RR  toR  1 1  ER  $TTER  to  Efff,  Rto  EftE 
fRTE  torrfffR  Rto,  EEWtoEE  RR  ETEff  I,  wff  Rto  ^ff  §q  toE  5toE  I  REff  RTEE 
to  gtot  ee  to  fto  RrfftET  eeet  to  fete  t,  toE  etr  toff  I  RtotET  reet  to  tor  Efff 
EftET  ff  to  toff  1 1  R?  Rtot  RIR  I,  wff  Wff  $ffffR  EE  IRRE  toETT  I  toff  FElff  Rto 
toERE  fftRRR  to  Eft  I  ETfto-RtofftoT  I  Eft  EF  ETt  Rtot  §TER  1 1 

ffft  RTEEff  fffEITRT  toff  fEff  FE  EE,  ?Eff  RtE  fffRT  fffWE  EE  ERtfto  ffflTR  Eft 
toRTE  t  5E  I  REftEE  Eft  ?ff§E  fftto  to  EEiET  Effff  RT  RET  Eft,  Trff  ffET  REET  ff  REft 
fffETto  ff ,  EETftot  EE  E#E  RETff  1 1  EE  ER  ff  E?ffE  ETTto  Rto  RE  ff,  E#E  RT  Eto 
^E  Riff,  Eff  Rffto  ff  ETTET  E%,  EE  E?ftE  RET  EEIET  ETEff  t,  RRE  E?ftE  EE  RETET 
RTEff  ff,  RE  RREEETff  RETET  ETEff  ff  I  Eft  EElto  ftof  fft  fftff  RTRRRR  ff,  RgR  fftff  ff, 
EffE  ff#  EWER  ff  I  TiR  Eft  EffET,  ETRE,  §ffffR  fffREff  Rff  to,  EjTT  fft,  ?ffffR 
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rtf?fft  w  %  fr#  |  snFtt  ft  ftf  tr  Rtf  fr  RFitf,  ttrt,  tM  rtf#  i 
FRftR  fr  tR-F-tR  Rtf-Rtf  rrf  frt  #  %  tTttejr  FtrF,  ftRFt  ft#  rtf?fftrt 
I,  FF  RF  RFHT  T#TR  t  'STTrFT  1 RRR-RRR  #T  RRFt  ftRTRT  W  tRFflR  WIT 
ttRTl,  IT  FFR  RTttT  TRFf  Rf#F  Ft,  FTFT  FR  RT  Tt  f ,  #RT  Rf#F  I,  Rftsi  t  FR 
FFT  RMcM  tt  Rf  FiFHIRI  I,  TM1F1FT  RR1R,  Ft  Rt  FR  Rtf  FTFt  R3RT,  FR  TTHMFTF 
TRRTFTFt  tl 

rrtrftf  Ft  fitr  atsJ  I  tf#R  ttt  ftr  ff 1  ftr  RRt  ft  rft  gw-Rt  Ft,  fr# 

Ft  tlFTT  ftt  F#t  FTT,  RMFx-i  Rtf  f^RTcTT,  ’JR  tlFTT  ftt  FFt  FTT  I  #t  tt#  ftRt 
I?  RTRT-ttRT  RRFt  tt,  W  FT,  FT  TFt  Ft  Ft,  TF1RF  FTT  WI  Ft  tfT  FRlt  I,  FF 
gftFT#  Fit  I  #T  FR#  FRlt  Ft,  FR  W1  FR  Rtf  t  RFlt  I,  RTF#  I  tf#R  FR 
FRlt  RTt  1 1  FR  FR  RRF  RTTR  t  FTtF  Rlt-FTT  Flttf  F#  Rfp'-FttR  Rlt  t,  FT# 
RTFTF  I,  Rlf-FTT  Fltf  RTRT,  FR  RRFt  FR  RFF#F  tfRRT  t  W-  FTT#  f#FT  FTFt  I, 
FT  RFT  Ret  Ft  t  RTFT  FTFt  t 1 t  RTRRT  t|fti  FRlt  TFjR  ttT  FttR  tt  Ftt  F§R 
3R&  Rtf  t  RF,  tf#R  RRFt  tt  RTFFt  FT#,  tf#R  FR  FTFt  I  ftr  Ft  Fit,  RFT  ft 
R^R  t  tt  AMI  3TF5T  t  R  RFT  t  tfT  FRFt  FFT  #  FR  FTFt  t  RFT-RFT  3R1  RTt  I 
T|#  FR  FTFt  f  f#  ftRt  ttRFTT  F#  tf  RRFt  tt  Ft  FRF  ft  RRFt  Fpt  t  RFTTFR 
R  Ft,  Ft  Ft  Rtt  FRlt  t,  RTltt  TRjR  RTRT  Rtf,  Fit  FttftFt  Rf ,  Fit  FTFRt  Rt,  Rt 
ttRFTT  t  RRFt  Rt  RblAT^FR  F^RF  ftt  I  FF  Ft  ftR#R  FT  t  RTRFt  ttWR  FRT 
TFTf,  FFFT  Ft  FR  FTFt  1 1%  F§F  ^JKT  FFRTR  RFlt  FT  FT  RFT  FT  Ft  I 

RMFF  t  RTRFt  FFT f^ftl  3?tT  t$ff  t  RRlt  tt  FTF  (Morarji,  FFf  RT RFT RTfR 
T|R  Rf  1 3T1R  RRFt  3ltftFRR  tRTt  tRFR 'JR  FT  1 1)  RR 1 1,  RTf^T  t  Ft  ^FIFRT 
t  RFTt  FTT,  F?fR  tR  RtR  tFT  FTTt  t,  F^R  3Rt  ttltlFT  tFT  FTTt  t,  ttR  FRt 
RTtftRT  tFT  FTt  t,  FR  FTF  FF  gFFFRT  1 1  FTftftR  FR  RF  RRF  RFlt  'JFIFT  RpT 
tttt  Rltt  t,  FRTFTR  RTR  FTRt  FT  RFTR  Rtf,  FRRR  FTT  ftFT  f§H  tfFt  ftR  Rtt  I 
RTRFt  FRIFH  F^fTF  tit  t  RRt  Ftt  ^TTFTgltFTR  sjRlFH  tt  Ft  1 1  FFT  ^PlFWtl 
t  5Rt  ^  ftR  Ft  FftftR  tf^FR  t,  TjftFfttt  RFT  t  R^FT  FT  FFf  JRt  %  FRTFTR 
Ftf  ;5FTFT  R®T  t,  tt  RRFt  t  F§F  ^tkt  gf^FR  tf  Ft  1 1 

FtfftT  tt  tt  3TTRt  FFT  FF  ^tt  R'FT  tFT  FRTFH  RTR  FTTRT  Rtf,  jjftFT  t 
^FTTFRT  FTTRT  t  ttT  t§ff  FT  I  FRlt  FFT  FF  RRTRtR  Ft  FTR  t  ttr  R^t  FTT  FRf 
ftT  RFT  t,  RF  RRF  FT T  t  Rtf  FTFFT  RfFTR  RTRRfT  t  FTFT  RTRT  t  TR7  RFT  1 1  FF 
FTRTRtR  Ft  FTR  1 1  RRT  FRFt  FR  RRTt  Rtf,  F^U  RRFTT  T^Ft  TRFT  R  Ft  FR,  RRt 
FRTFTR  FRt  RST  R  Ft,  tt  Rtt  t  RFlt  R  Ft  RT  FR  ftT  Rltt  I  Tfltt  tt. 
R.,  RR.R.  RTR  %  RTRt  ftn  tt  t  ftltt  Ft  FTTRT  Rtf  Fttf  jftFT  t  ftl  FFT  FFR 
FTTRT  I,  TJRFt  Fttf  I  ftTRtf  FTlfttlFR  I,  RRT^t  I  t  RF  RFTR  Rlt  t  Fit  RTRT  t, 
RTRFTT  ttRFIRf  Ft  RRSHt  t  FtfftT  ttRFTRf  Ft  Rt  3RRF5R  FT  I  FR  RRFt  ft^^TRR 
^RT  FtRT  RRTRT  t,  ft^^TRTR  Ft  RRTR  RRFT  FIR  t  tftt,  ftTRT  t  Rltt,  RR  FFR  RF1R 
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F#T  FF#  F###FT  f#T#,  #  FTTT  #  T#  F#  f#  %  #  TIT#  t## 

t  Ft  f#  i  3ttffif  ftft  Tffsrat  #  ftf  t  Tp#  f#  I,  #  #f#  ft#  I,  #  f##f# 

#  FPT 1 1,  #  Tl'sffew  #  FTF  ^  I,  eft  #  Ft-F%  #  F#  FTlt  FilTI#  Wit  t  TF# 
FTF  t  I  #f#F  TF  ##  §T  1 1  FT  #t  FTT  chK^HI  FF#  I  #  FTF-T:  TOT  FF# 
t  #f#F  #  3TTF#  FT  F#  #  #t  FFI#II,  i#FT  #FT  FT#  TF#-fFTI#  t 

ipFFF?TFT#tl  #  3#t  %  TTFTT  FTFR  FTTFT  F#T  1 1  #  TF  #F  I  3#  %  #F 
FT#  3TTT  TF#,  TITTFTT  TFT  FT#  FF#  I#  I,  3##  I,  Fff#FT  I TF#t  FTPTT  ft# 
FT#  TFF#  TFT  stfT  fFTTT  #FT  I  3#  3TF  qpt  #  #F##  T  TFF#  #  #FTT  FtFT  I 
FT  TF  #FT#  if  3T#  #  f#f  I  if  TF  F#  t 1 

##  3TF#  Tp  T #  FTFT,  FF  TFT  ^#A||#  FTF  t  ##  #,  ##,  FTTT  gFTT  ## 
FTT  t,  #  T  #  3TT#  3113#  TF#  t>  FTF  if  3#  FT#  FT  cRF#t  F  F#  #  Tit  FT#  #t 
Ff  F#  FTlt  TF  FFTTI#  I  FT#T  F#  ##  #  FTTFT  I,  ?#FT  F#  f#HF  #t  FF1FT 
I,  FT#  f#TPJ  F#  FTTFT  I,  F#  3ftFR  FF#,  TFT#,  FT#  FFT  F#  f#  FT  3TT#  ## 
%  f#TFT  FT  3TF  #FT  FTT#  I  TTFTT  f#FTT-#TFT  #FT  FT  TFT#  1 1  3T##FTT  %  #FT 
FT#  3T#  #,  TFF#  ft#f  t  f#TIT  f#  [#T|TflF  #  FT#  F#  FT#F  FTT  F#  t 
T#FFFTF  #FFFF,  ##  F#  tFTFTT  F#  TtjFT  FFT  t  I  TsFTF  #  #lf#T  TF  F##  FjS 
TFT  TFT  3F#  ^T#§T  FT  FTFTT  F#  f#FT,  T5##  FTF-TFFTF'  f#FT  3#  FT#  T#F 
T#  FT#  #  TFTT  I  3#  3TTT  FT#  ##  ff  gJT  FF  T#  #f|TT  #  Ticf^T 
%  FT#  ^$T  #f  3RTF#  5J#  #  TT#  I  F#T-F#T  3#  FT#  TIT  ^ttIFT  TTFT  #FT 
I,  T#  TJKT  ^$TFTT  #t  I,  3#  FTTf  TTT  FT  TTTT  I  3#  F#T#  FF#  #  f#T  I 
3TF  ##  k  F1#,  FFff#  3TT#R'  k  #  TFT5T  FFFT  I  #T  #  FT  ?TFT  #  Ft  #R 
FF  #FT  I  T  kk  FTT,  T  T§f#  FF  I  # TTT  T§f#  FTTFT  I,  #R  ilFT  FTFT  1 1  #TTT, 
FT#  FF##FF  FF  F#T  I,  FT#  #TTT  FF  #FT  1 1  #k  f#FT  FFTT  T#?  3TF  FF 
F ff  gflFTT  FTF  I,  FFff#  t  ^FT  %  FF  FF#T  T#  t,  Ft  #T,  TTT.  F#t  I 
##T  TTFF  ftrnj  Ff  FFR  FTT  1JTTT  t,  3TF  TFT  Ff  #FTTFT  T#  I  5#f  Ft  #  I 
3TF  TF#  #.T.,  TT-T-  #  Ffk  W  TTT  F#  |3T,  grf#F  t  TFFff  FTtt  TFF  #T  T#, 
#F##TT#I  3TF  Ft  f#TR  FF  ftTTF  FFTFT 1 1  3TF  #  FFTFT I  #F  T^T-FF#F 
FT# FFTFT  tf  t,  T# # T^T-FF#F  3# F1|F Tit  f#TTF  3TT#  t  #7 TF# Tf#, 
##F  FFT  t  FFTFT  t,  FFT  #  #T  t  3#  f##F#  tt  ff  FT#f  I 

3TT  TTFt  t  f#  FTt  TF1F#  FT  FFFT  f#FT  1 1  TFt  #  TFT  FT  FFgfF#-tFTTt3, 
3TF  TFTF#  TF  #R#  FT  3T#FFT  t  #  t,  3#FT  3T#FFF  t  #  I  FT  t#  FTf  TFt 
ff  eH|F  ^FTFT  I  3TTF#  FFT  FFT  FT  FF#  FFFF,  FfFFF  TTT  #  I  #T,  FT#  F#  tjtfT 
3#TFFT  3TF  f#  FT  #  t,  ^  3TfsjFFT  F#F-F#F  Tit  F#FT  FF#  #,  tFTFtfe  # 
ft#  FT  #  1 1  FT  FP#  t  TF#  F#f  #FT  TFTFT  ##,  ^ff  FF#  F#f,  FT  f#FT 
F#,  FT  TF#f  t#  3T#FTR,  3Tf#ER  ##  3TTF#  #TFFT  t,  FT#  t  ^F  #  3TTF#  #FT 
t  FFT  t  FTF-tT  TK  #  F#  I  #  FT  t  #  t  TFc#  #TFFT,  F#f#  F#  T#TT  t  3TF# 
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#nf  RT,  RR#  f#TRT#t  RT  R#RT  I  f#T  RRR#  RffTRTTT  ##  ft  Rt  TRTTR  Rft  Rtf#  R#, 
RT#t  RtTRT  FfRT  Rt  RR##  I  Rt  FR#t  Rft,  RF  R#t  RT#  RTTf#  I  fe-gTRH  RT  #tR  RT#F 
R#  Rt  #FTR  #  TF#  I,  FR  RRR#  3Tf#RTTT  Rf-R%  3Tf#RTTT 

ftffgRR  #t#R#F  ##  FRR#,  RRR#  t#tRR'RTTRRTT:f#RRr#flRRRFT  OTT^ft  I, 

rtrr  aftr  flffgRe  #f#T#i  #t  r##  3#f#  #  rr#  rtrt  r#  t  i  ft,  rr#  rtrrt 

Ft,  RRRTT  RRTFRTTT  FtRT,  RR1#RT  #f#TR  RTRR  RR  RT#RT  I  FRTt-FTRt  RRR  TFT  t,  RTR 
RT  %  RRT  #R  PF I RT  %F  RTR  if  gt  'HRFT  #  TOT  Ft  RT#RT  ##  RF  RTTR#  RTTf#RTT# 
RTR  1 1 

#t  ##  RTRR#  RuiRI,  TgR  gTSTRT  RR?TT  RlsIlRI  #RT  Ft  TFT 1 1  RTfaT  #  for? 
RTR#  RTFRT  f  RTfel  F#  #R1R  RRT#  t,  R#  #T  #TR  RRT#  t  RRtf#T  R#t  RTTR  I, 
fR-RRTT-RITyi#  Rtft  RTTR  f  I  Rt#tR#  #T  ^TR  Rt  Rt  R#RT  3#?  T#T#  gR  R#  #T 
3?##  I 

3TR  ?R  f#Rf##  #  #TRRT  g  R#  3TTR#  RRRgT  #  3TTRT  3ttT  #  gRRT  f  f#T  RRT 
TRTTR  RT#,  #gRT  RT#  RRRgr  #  gf  RTR  R#t  gR  |  R#f  R#-3ftT#  I  #t  RTTR  R#  RRT## 
f#FFt#  #T#  RT#  R#,  -3ftT  #  T#RRT  f  RF  gPlRlf)  RTR  Ft  RT#t  1 1  g#  RRf?R  I  RgR 
ft?RTRT  RTR  #Tsft  Ttt-RRTTT  3TTR#t  RT  RT#,  g#  gTR  Ft,  R#,  3TR  RRT  f#TRT  RT#,  RRT 
3ftr  Fit#  Ft,  gf  Fit#,  Ft#t  #,  tjrttr  3tt#  #  rr  cg«,  ^fcL-i  ftt  rtr  r#  gst  RRf$R 
R#t  #R  f#T  RT#,  RTRRT  Ft  RT#,  R#  I  RRf$R  R#fi#T  TTTTT  RTTR  Rt  FRTTT I  Rt  RTTR 
Rtt  RRTRT  I,  ##■  gR  ^nR  Rtt,  rS  Rt  RTTR  RR  I  RRt  t  Rt  ^  RTTRf 
%,  ^R-R^R  %  R^ftR  %  Rtf  Rg%  t,  R  %tt  tt,  ^RTRT  %T  FfRT  fe#  %  RTR  TpRRTRT 
FtRT  I,  ^  ^TIT  Rt-?ftR  g$cf  RRTF  Ft  RTcft  I  TfTRRTR  Rtt  3TRRT  I  Rt  RF  R1R  RTCT  ^ 
FfrTFTR  R  ^T3RT  %  ^R-%T  ^T3?TT  fl 

RRT  RRTRT  RT  RR  RTTR  RTT  RRT  RRTRT  RTR  RTTR  Rt  #R  RTFT-R#  Rlt 

zt,  Rift  gftRT  fi  gg%  ^  rrrt  r4  rr%  r4  %  rrrr  tts'  r4,  rrt%  f^g;  e 

Ft  Rt  RgR  RTR  Riff  RRTI  SRf,  RTTR  RTT  Rf  R^  #R,  RTRTR,  RRttflRT,  Rif 
RSR  R%RT  ff  ^  #T  FRT  RRt  RftTF  RR  RRF  RRT  R%  ft,  ■RtT  FRT  Rf^RR  ft  R^, 
RTFf-RTFf  Rf  Rg?  RTT  RTT^,  RFTF  RR  RTT%,  RR%  RTR%  Rlt^  RRRRR  R#  ?tt  Rt 
RTRRRT  RT  ft  Ttt,  #R  #  RTR  %  Ft  R^ft  I  RTfrT  Rtt-Rf  RTFT  R  RT3Tt,  RTFT  RFT  % 
Rf  W  Ft  RFtRT  I  Rt  RRT  RR%  #R  RTtf  RRTTRR  R^f  #,  aftT  gf^RT  ggt  2T  f%T 
Ft^,  RRft  RTRT  ^  ^  Rlt  ,  RRft  RTRT  Rtt  ^  Rl?t  RR|R  RTt  ^  R^,  JFFT-RTFT 
^  Rfr  Rt  RR%  gr-gr  %  f?fr  fe  3TR  RRT  RTR  RRT,  R#  FFtffW  RTfr,  RTTR  RRtffTRT 
RTf,  RTTR  ffTR-tfTR  f ?Tt  3  RT#  gR-gT  %,  RTRRTt  f#R#  TTFgR  RT  §1^  f#R#  |  RR 
RRT#  RT,  tg  FRTT  RTR  gR  R#  #  I  R#tffTRT  R#  RTFT#t  #,  RRRt  gf#FTR  #  f#TRT  I  f#T 
RTTR  Tt  gcTT  RTtf  3TTR#t  RTRT,  RFT  3TTR#t  RTRT  #tT  T3R#  RRtffTRT  R#  TTcF  TIRc^HlO 
ft  f#RTF  f#RT  #T  T3TT#  RRtffTRT  ^  Rt  RR  TfTRRTR  RT  RRT3Tt  RR  RR#  #RT  gRT 
#tT  3TR  RRT  RRRTt  RTF#  I  Rt  TFRT  RTRftR  RTR#t  RT  TBR#  #RT  f#TRT  I  3TR  RRT  Rt  RR^, 
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FF#  FFT  #FT  t  STHTR  FFtftTFT  FF  WJ  FRT  I  3TTFF  TF#I  RFT  TRRTF  FF  SEF 
FT#,  ##R  FT#-FT#  R§FT  FF  I  FTE#  #  f#FET  #TT  |  3TF#f,  F#  FET  TTF  F#t  F 
F##l  F?(TF  RET  I  ■3TFTT  FTTF  Ft  3RTT  FITFFT  FTF#  %  MFFHFI  FTF#  t  #  FRF 
Ft  1R  FT#  g#  FTTF  #  f#TT#T  ##R,  TJTE#  FTFT#  FTE#  #FT  F#  3#  FTE# 
FTFT  F#  FTE#  RFT-FFT  FT#  eft  I  yjt  T#  F%  F?T|T  F#T  I  ##t  #  Ft  FTTF  %  ## 
Ft  FF#  gg  FTTF  FT  FTFT  t  3##  #  F##l  if  FT  F#f#FT  #  I  TEE  #  Ft  FfFTFT 
FTTF  FTT  FET  FT#  FTTF  #  FRF  Ft  #t#  #  FTTF  sJt,  #g  #  FF  FT,  f#FF  sft,  gT-gT 
Jllcl  #  I 

tee  FRTFT  3TRTT  FTF  #  FF  TTF  FEEF  F#  #F#  #  #  F#  3#t  FTTF-FTF  #  F# 
%  F#  F#  FIT#,  FT#  TTRT  TITFT  F  TIT#  FT#  FTF  #F1F  F  FT#,  FFFTT  T£#  F#, 
FRT  ##R  #FRT  F#  #  FFT  I  RFT,  RFT  FTFIFT  FT  #  FRF  Ft  #F  §f#TT  if  ## 

#  3TTFT1#  #,  FTF#  gf#  #  3#  #F  %  3#  FTTF  #  #F  %  3#  RFT  FTFTFT  3TRTT 
FET  FF  TTF  FTF-FTF  if  FF  F#  3IF  TEE  F%  JR  t  FT#  I  FF  FT  -3FFT  iff  FTF  #  FT 
FFFF  FFT  #  RFT  F#  ##  FFTFT  #  FTTF  FTt,  ##t  FTt  T5#  #  #  FET  #  f#EET 
f#  FT##  FT#  Ft  FTF#FF  FT#,  FFT  FT#  ##  fit#  #  IF  F%,  #<94  krl  Ft  FFT  3#T 
3TF  FFT  t,  FTT#  f#EF#  Fit  I  FF  ##  FFT  3#t  F#  #F#F  #  FT#TE  F#  #T 
F#(tT  FFTft  F#  ##  #  #  2ft  #T  I  ##T  FF  #F  #  %  TT#E  FT#  I  FET  FF 
FF#  ^JTT  Ft  t  #T  #  ##  if  FET  f#F,  f#TRf  %  f#tt  if  #T  FI#  FFTFT 

#  FF3F  %  W#  if,  F#  fit  f#FFT  I  I 

TTr%FitFEtFtTftt,  ##FFT  FTT#  FIFFFT  %  FRT  3ET|  §R  FFFF  F^  JTI 
FtFT  I  i<#,  f##  FF  #t  FF  ##  if  I,  fl^  FFT,  ^FTTFTF  FFT,  Ft#  #Ft 
FI#  ^TT#  %  f##  if  t,  FF%  f#F#  Fit  #T  TEE-^#  %  5#  f,  TEfT-^T#  FT  FFFTT 
F#  I,  tee-^#  #  F#  F|#  I,  FF#  I F#  F#  #TF  f#T  #  I  #f  #F  3TE# 
FT#  %#  F#  FTTF#  #  FT  FETT  #f  #TTT  #  FET  I,  FF  #  -FFMd  #  FET  I 
#T  f#^TT  FFf#TTFT  FET  #  I  #  TTT  #F  F#  f,F#  TgF  #F  #?F  #  T#  t, 

#F  FFTFT  #  ftlFTTE  IFF  #  #  F#  i,  ##T  FtT  FFREE  FET  F#  i  FT  ttF  tee 

#  FFT  if  T#  FFT  #T  #  FET  Fft  3T#t  #  #t  Flft  T#  #  Ft  TITET  FET  I,  FFT 
#t  Hc(^ch  #  #  F§TT  #  TITET  FET  I  FFf#  FT#  ^T5  F  ^5  3RTT  F#  F#T 
if  F?  FTETT I  #T  FRT  ##T  FTTF  FF  F#F  FTFEEF  %  FFJIFT  I,  F#  F#T  I  #T 
F#  %  3F#T  #T  #  3TTF#  FTTEF  #  #FR  FF^FFT  I  i 

if  #TTT  f  F#  #FT  #  FFli  F#  F#  RFR  RF#  #  f#  #T  FF#  if  ## 
3T#  TT#  FTT  #  i  ##T  Fit  FET  #F  #  i  FF#  #  #  31#  i,  3T#  #  FF# 
I  FTT  3#  #  T#FTF  #  #  I  FF#  g#  ##f  I,  FlFFgT  #  FEEFT  #  I  F[F  3IFT 
##t  Ft  FFF  #  F#  #  FF#  TTRI-#  TTEI  3TT#,  F#f  3TT#  FT  FT#,  FT  F^  Ft 
FT  #,  FFT  FFF  #  F#  #FT  I  FTFT  #  FT  RFT  Fit  FT  FFF,  F#  3TFF  FFF  FT# 
#,  #f#  FF  FT#  #  FF  #F  FTFT#  I  #  FI#  fR  ###  #  FETTFT  FT#  #  FRFT 
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#T  ?TO#  FR  f#E,  TOTO#  FE  f#TT,  FF  F#  #,  FF  f#TO  F#T  #  1 1  FF  FTTR  # 
TOTq#T  I,  FTFT  %  TOT#  FF  «TRT,  #ft  g|  WET,  TOFTTOR  #  <Nin,  FF  If  •JlH-ll  FTFRT  g 
#T  TOE#  HFFF#  %  gSFT  FTFRT  g#Tt  TO#  eft,  g#t  F#  TOT#,  F#  FTFRT I  f#  TOt 
TOT#  EF#  TO  #FTT,  FF  TOFF  RFTTOT  I  TOT#  #FE  FTT#q  I#  #FTT,  ?TO#q  TOT# 
'fefT  I  FF  #  #t#  FET  FF  ’ft  F#  qFT  SETTER  #  f##t  I  FT#  f##  FFT  3  FTO  FRF 
%  TFFT  3#  #ft  FFT  #T  FRTT,  TOTO#  TO#TOR  Ft  TOFT  FTflq  F#  #ft  TOR  Ft  I  F# 
#ttFFT#T##l?F#FTOFT#  f##  gq  |?  c#ffo  FF  f#TT#  I  fast  gq  #TO 

#  3#  f  RTf^TORT  Ft  TOFT  g  FTO#q  F#  g#FT  #  TOE#  #t  TORT  #  #ft  RT#T  3T# I 
3#  g^  FTO  FET  #  fftTFTT  I  FgR  3Tf#E  I  f#  f#T#  EF#  ERE  #FTT  3#  f##t  EF# 
3TTF  TOTO1#  If  TOTO#  #F-EFRTTO  TORT  F#  3TTFT  F#,  3TTO1FT  FTT#  qFT  TOT  TT1FF  TOT 
T#  F#  Ft  #FTE#  FF  TO#  #,  g#  #  fftTFTT  I  FFT  #ft  FF  TO#  I,  F#  TOF#  1 1 
#1  qro  TOR  If  TOFTOt  #  FTgET— Iff  TFT  If  TOtf  FT#  TO#  F#  I"  f#g  #R  gTOTOTOET 
If,  ##  f#  gq  I,  f#5#  g|##lgTOFETlf3ftTFTTOftFTTOFFTOlftf,  #F  3T# 
t  ##T  FF  TO#  I  F#f#  FF  E#  gq  I F#  gT#  TET1TO  #  f#T#  If  I  ##T  3TTTOFTTO 

#  TOTR I  FT#  TOF  TO#  I  f#  FgR  TOTER  %  f#gTFTt  I,  gftTOTO  TOF  I,  ##  TOF 
I  F##T  f#5#  TOT  Fr#F  #  TORT  If##  3EET#ET If  #F  TFTt  I  TOF#  RTTO  TITTO 
STOF  I,  TOF#  TTOT  FTf ,  If  FTgET  TOF#  TIFT  RTO  Fit ,  FF  FTO#  TOF  I,  FT  gFTO  If  # 
3T#FT  #  TOF#  STET  ##  I  FRFT  I  F##T  If  FT#  FF  TOgTO  I  E3RT  g  3#  TOF#, 
TOF#  FRETT  gf#  F#  #  F#  #TRT  #  FET  I  f#  #  FF  TEsET  if  #F‘ #  TOF#  f#TOR 
f#FT  I  SR  #  RTF  %  I  If  F##T  FTFRT  g  TOF#  FFT  FF  FET  TfT#  TOFTOgT  If  F# 
TOFT  g|  FpT  #T?#  #  #R£  g|  #  F#,  If  gTO  FFT  TIFgT  If  FT  TO#  FT#  gf  #  I  TOFFTT 
#TTOT  #f  #FT  TO#,  F#  TOFTOgT  If  FFT  #1#  #  #TO5  #  F#  #  I49  I  FFT  F# 
I,  FF  TO#  ft  FF#  F#  #FTTO#  I,  f#TTFF  TOF  #RT  I,  f#TE#  TOF  FTO#  I  FF 
FT#  tt  I 

g#  #  FFT  gt  TOF#  I  FF,  F#f#  FF  f#TO#  I  f#  FF#  TOFT,  F^TO  TO#  FF# 
f#T-f#ET  #  TOFT  f#ft  gf  FFSET  I,  FF#FFT  #  #FTTO  TOTRT 1 1  #  FTO#  #  ftFTFT 
I,  TTFFTFT I  f#TTF  ft,  TOFFEE  I  f#  FTOR  FET  1 1  FT#  FF#  TOF  F#  FF#  #T  FF 
FFFET  g#FT  If  F#  I  #T  FF  #  #T  RTF#  FR  Tl  t  FT#  FT#  ##  1 1  FTO#q 
f  FTFRT  g  TOTE  FTO#  TT#  I 

TOTTO  I  gFF  #  EgFT,  #  If  Tt#  FFT  FT  F#  ^#T##,  F#  t#  qTO  E§F  f#FT 
FT,  F#  #  TOTOTE#  #R  TOF#  ft  1 1#  TOO  FT,  gFT  FT  f#  TOTE  FFT  I,  TOTE  TOFTOgT 

#  TFT  F#  I,  #  E$F  If  TOE#  TOTRT  g  TOTE  FFT  I?  TOTE  TOFTOgT  #  FT##  I,  TO# 
F#  I  FT  TOTE  TOFTOgT  #  HIERto  I?50  TOF  TOT#  ET#  I  c§E  I  TOTE  TOF  TOTF#  TOFTOgT 

49.  See  SWJN/SS/68/  item  66,  here  p.  244. 

50.  See  item  10,  here  pp.  57-58  and  67-68. 
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%  TFR  ETR  I,  ElfRR  |  EFF  TFET,  TFR  R  eRR  tR#T  ETE  ET  T*F  E#  R  eR^  #3TT 
E#  W,  ElR  E%,  R#E  EET  ETE  FEEJT  %  HH|Rf  |  #  -3TFTEf?t  fR*R<lf#T  t 
ETE#T  %  TFR  ElR  #  HHlRcb  1 HPlf#  %  E#  I  T*F  EET  eR  ET  R$T  eR  (R*Rc!|ReT 
EtSET  EER  ET  I  ETE  ETTE  Et  EPTRf  t,  ETE  fRRtFE  ETET  #  Re#IF  ETF  R%ET 
1 1  #  RET  ETEETT  #F  I,  Wil  ETTNtR  ReT  ETE  ^RrT  R  F#t  ETR  ETEEE  f#  FET 
FtET,  ETEER  EFT  ##  E#?  ^Rlki  E#  #  ETE  FEE^T  R  E#  I  ET  ESE  eR$T  % 
ET  FFT  eRe  %  ET  EETF  R,  ?##t  E#  #  ETE  %  *JTWHH  t  #  RTTTf  I 

#  EfRt  |  #  crtt  1 1  ^Rri  #  ef#  fte  R  ehteIR  I  fF  erf  Et  RiRfe  etet 
RHet,  ReRef  3tre  RfiET  Et  RtRIhe  t,  ft#  eteft  eft  f#t  1 1  ef  eteeR  eft 
fRm,  eteeR  w§e  fte  ft#  f#  1 1  f#  Et  ttte  eteee  f#f  #  I  ettf  Et  f#r 

ETEEE  E#  I  fRTFR  ETEER  EFT  ETTET  I,  TflRt  ETEER  EFFTT  ElR  f##  I,  ETEER 

enRpIRtt  f#  I,  ft#  ff  e#  Rtfet  t,  fe  RR  R  tie  Rett  I  R#e  eieRpIee 

TBIT  I?  #  #E  FT#  TTFFTT  RteR  I  #T  ETEfRREE  E#  EET  ET#  FEEt  EF#  f#T 
F#  R  I  ETE  ETFF  #,  ElElRl  ETTF  R  <M§d  T#  #R  fR  EE  Ref)  EF  R,  TTF#  I  FTT 
ETF1#  eR  TFR  Et  Ret  ET#RREE  |  ETEEt  #  ETE  FTP#  FTT  %  3TT% 

t,  rtbR  ttettR  %  Ritr  fR$TT  it  i  m  tre,  t^e  sew  ^mRhRk  I  afk  afrr 
3tR[RfRr  I  TfRrr  tbet  R  tih  ^tt  RRet  Rir  eft  setet  ^e  i  R  RRRet 

^  ^fTERFRTE  1 1  FT  #E  E%,  FT  #E  ’JR  TeR  t  ^EFT  RNReRR,  TT^TT  ETeR 
ti?#crRRTRE?TF:%TFRTnR% ttfttt I,  R t?R ^et rR rft Rri?e I, 
?TiT  d<6-ETF  Eit  WEF  6ld  I  %  I  rft  '3EERfT§FT  t  RTT  $TFT  Ft  TEf 

ftR  REft  Ret  ft%  %,  feR  Eft#  eR  Ret  ftR  aftr  ef  Et  fe  ef  $tf: 
eR  fet  er#  tf#  %,  etjeff  tfet  Re  R  #e  tfR  ?  i  ret  Frfr^-5ETfT  eft  §~3e 

#  #  EET  TTEETT  eR  EET  E#  I,  EF  FTEEt  RtRRR  EREETE^flieEE^TEERI 

%  -3ee  fR#JR  I  fRr  b#  i  feRet  RR  ef  eeet  eft  Reet  #t  fteR  etett  |  Rr 

3EE  ETEEIJT  Et  TEI#  TFR  ETR I  Rt  EFT,  EFT  %  HH|Rf  1 1  -3TET  EPTRf  I  RR  Rt 
3TTE  t  TTE  3TTEER  FT#  E#  FF#  t,  RRI#TEFERr#^#  HHlRcb  ET  FETTT 
FTET  1 1  ^THT  HHlRcb  3TET  3TT#  £#  EE  #t  I,  EEFE  EE  E#  I  #  FE  ET  FEET 
ETTET 1 1  FEER  FER  FF I  RteR  ETEER I  #T  ##  EFT  3EEER  ^ETET  %  ^ETET  fTT 
E#  R  #  ftteR  ef  ff  I  #  ete  ftteR  Rteete  eR,  E#Rt  ETETTTsET  R  Et  1 1  R 
E#  ETEER  TTEE#  1 1 

R  #  efj#  etR  t  jPiei  eR,  etR  e#  etR,  e#  R  #  E#  eet  tf  \  eteR  I  EF 

R  E#  ETFET  #  ETETTT5TT  ElR  J,Hd  E#  eR  ET#  R,  FTTER  TPTTTTET  ^  #T  ‘Md  eR 
Rt  FEER  TTET  R#  1 1  RfRrE  fR§E  R  EIE  TFET  I  EF  Rt  EfRF  TTTFT  R  #  RtE  I 
feeR  fR*R<iR  I  feeR  Rfete  ft#  eR  ##  eft  #t  feeR  eetet  I  #r  feeR 

TTFTEET  EF#  I,  E##  #  EER  EFT  Et  %TTTE  R  FE  EFF  R I  f##T  |  3#  pRt 
R?T  ER  #  ET#E  T#|fR  #t  I  #  EF  Tf#r  #  EET  #t  1 1  RR  ETE^  R?T  #  FE#M 
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FFTf  foEEt  FF  PtT  F^  FltcntF  F^tTF,  TtfoF  TTtt  3RT  FFtt  ffcTFRE  #  FF  F^T  RlOldl 

I  w^rtt  %  fiMW  tfft  f4  3?  rf#  #,  #r  fett  3f  Fit  wit  tt,  arf  Ft  FTFtt 

F  PET  FTFT,  SEt  Ft  FTFF  F  F7FT  TFFT  F$f  #,  toleration  T#f,  toleration  I  FT  Ft 
<3TT%  FTFT  tt,  #?  FTFT  FT  FT%,  Ft  FTFT  tt,  FFT  FEEt  t  %  F$T  ^Flt  FtF 
3  FEt  FEF  ?TTFI  fe  £Ff  3[TtF  FFT,  FF#  TT#  #T#  %  #TT^  F#  F# 

ii  f#f  ^  ^ef  #r^  |  ^tt7  3  #n^  «r|  f ,  ftf  ffft  t,  #  Fttf  f|  ft?#  f#  I, 

FTF  FFFT  1 1  #  FET  F#?  #  FFTT  TO  §F  F#F  F#  ^  I  FTF  F#  f#  # 
ffU'jtniPl'Md  F  TEEt  eg®  cfTift  1?,  FTF  WITT  F%  Fits!  Ftt  did  ^  FFT  FTF  %  Tins), 
EETT  #  FFFtt  WT  |,  R#  #  Ft  |,  FFFT  #  #Tlt  S#  Ftt  FFT  t,  TFltt  #T  #  f#ETT 
FTt  |  RETT  #  fTFTF  FttEsEl  I  F^tt  F#  5F#  #T  #  #  #  #  EFR  F7TT 
(FT  FEt  tt,  TFET  FFFTT  WET  f#FT  Ftr  Ft  #  fFT-FFT  F§F  #tt  t,  FFT  #  #  #TF 
#  Ftt#F  if  FcE  F¥T  FTT  flTET  I  Ft  #  ?FTT  FTTT  §F  TE#t  FF1FT  FT,  FF  FFT  Ft 
%TTT  #  I  F#F-F#F,  #  FT#  I  #t  JTTF  tETEET  FT,  F#  I  FTT#  F#  f#E#  #t 
cTgT  %  ^RT  #ET  ft,  TETFTT  #  TF#  WET  f#FT,  TTTTT  WTT  ##TTT  I  tolerance  FTT, 
F#?ET  ^ET I  TTT  ftiT  W  W  ^ETT  f|^?  3UT  ER  W  d*4l-dlsl  WET  W?f  t  FT  3TFt  dcA 
^T  FET  WT  Wfr  ^TWTEt  ^  ^E  E#  ?  f^ETR  WT  ^ETlfe  W  Eft  FETt  WF?T 
#t:  W#I  ^ftTETT  F?EF  ^  m,  ^  FET  cEH^llt  Ft  ^  I  FE3t  WR%  I 

^TF  T%E  ^  Ttf^EEFT  SFf  I  #T  fl^  SEt  ^  ^ft  tS%  Rifl'd 

I  %T  fiETR  I  fe  WET  g?EE[W  ^Etf  #  ?TETF  F  ^ET  ^  %  I  #T  F^f  Witt 

%  TSE  Wft  1 1  ^T  ETErf^EF  TEW  =ET  E^f  =EF  TFT  f  f%WT  t  T5%,  ^ET 
m  cEftW-cEttE  ricE  Tt?T  ET  SEf  I  EEft  ETTTT  %TTET  ET  #  ^5 1  TtfaET  %TET  ^Et 
TjtFEE  W  tt  t§T  ^ET 1 1  fl^^ET  SEt  eETTf^tE  £Ef  E#  I,  FEEt$EET  fMtW  R^f 
I  cRt%  ^3%  >IeT%  ^  JEtflRT  R#^’EttETtift')ft^Jft|  fl^TTTR  #  W 
FFEtSEET  £Et  #  PEEET,  ^ft  ^  ?Et  I  #T  #  ’ftET  gf^EE  ^  #T  TJR-RFT  ^ETT  ^ 
E  WET  'lET  I  ETET  W  £Et  I,  ETET  TT  TTT^  W!  ’3TTTT  FTET,  f^SEt  TT, 
ElfoET  ftEEft  t  WT  TTEt,  I  WT  ^  #T  FE  TET  3TTFT  3E#  I  SEt  W  #T 
’fEET  f  &  W  I  4tS  ?Ef  TEtsT-cEfEr  TtcE  JR  SEf  I,  %?T  WI  EETT  ETET  I  #^ET 
TEE  ^?T  W  I,  Wffe  Ft  FF  feTEEf  3tM  3  FWt  I  ytdf$l<dlFRl’Jl  srf  E#  FT  Hi 
<jTl"t  FTt  3ET-tt  TTEE  ET^,  F^t  SJT  4idl  TTtt  *TTET  tf,  <?>t)  4)dl  ?  Ft  FTT  FTF  % 
5tT#FTFFT  F^f  FTETT  FT,  Ft  tjff  FflEt  Ftt  3EETT  ^?E  FT,  3EETT  ?ETT  FT,  WT  FE  ^EE 
FT,  FEE  FTT  dtdl  FT  I 

FFT  %  ^E  HTET  FF  EFT  FT%  Ff^FET  ^|E  FtTTT  t,  W  EFT  ^  TETflTT  Ft  Ft 
#T  #  FTET  FF  Ft^FTTT  I  Ft  RTF?  ^  FTT%  ^  FF^  FF  FfWlE  I  FftT  F^F  F^ 
FF  I  Flftf  FtFf  FF,  Ft  FF%  TTTSft  ^  TTT^  FTET  if  FF  ?t,  F§F  F?  FF  FT  #T 
FF  TTF  FtFFFtFTFt  aflT  FFT-FFT  feiF  T^  I  FTT%  I  %T  FFf  #F  FR  FT^  #T  FEt 
FtFt  FtT  FTte  #Ft  3r  FFFT-ftETTTF  Ft  gFT  Ft,  ^feF  #T  Ft  TTERTT 
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#ST  Ste  TO?ft,  fetfe  St  feST?  festt  eft  TOIST  #  SETS  te  I,  St  ^fteSIS  t,  TO  te  STtS 

ste  tr?^  ste  sfe  ste  ste,  te  fe  ffefe  ftesite  i  to#  fe  #n  TOte,  st  st  s?r  te  sife? 
fen  fe  te  fteste  stePi  shisi  i  fe  fetfe  sst  fettetessT  sst  TOtsteife  fete  tetn? 
ftr  st?  %  ste  fsfe-gsfe  ste  ssste  tei  stef  fete  fete  si?r  eft  st  tife  stetef  sit  ?ror 
ss  ste  i  st?t  $  tes  to#,  feste  fen  aste  fe?  s?s  fefeE  te,  te^sr  fefesT  % 

Scythian  TOfe,  fS  TOfe  tiff  %  tjfes  tet  sfe,  s>fe-ehfe  fete,  ffesfe  TOfe  S?T  fe?  ST?-ST? 
■3TT%,  T|fe  TOfe  |  fe  ^dSSM  '■"Idl  sfe  sfe  Si?  t?T  jg,  St  STS  fe  TOfe  fefe,  ftSET  %  S?fe 
SS  Si?  ??T  ft,  St  TOfe  sfe,  Sife  sfe  St?  ffe^tsH  FT  TOS  fe  te  fet  te,  jfeSjtSTS 

si  te  fefesfefe?fetefesfesi???rsT  tos  ^Pisftefe  fe,  fete  ?mte  tirop 

I  te)  te  fe  TOS  Si?  7ISife  I  TOS  SSi  fe  SSSS  ter  Scythian  ter  I  fe^S 
teTST  SiT  I  SSffe  Scythian  te  fe  sfe  St  TO  ft,  SSSfe  tens  fe  TOS  SSi,  sfeffe 

tstfe  sssfe  fterotet,  tet  te  fe  te  sfe  te  i  sfeffei  fe  fetes  tet  ?tot  ss 
te  te  tef  sit  te  ffe^tsis  te  tesffte  fetet  tet,  tet  st??  fe  toS  fe  st  utfet  tfesiT? 
ste  fe  i  fete  sfe  fesi  tets  ante  Sts  fe,  toss  te  set  st,  sfeffe  te,  eefts  te 
te>  sts  ste  ste  %  sfe  er<|s  fe  ste  set  to  ftes,  te  fe  te  te  ftsptrrs  fe  i 
?S  St?  %  STTO  S^  I  S?  S  ssfte  fte  te  4te  stst  te  st  tes  st  te?  3tes 
s??fesT,  st??ssi?SsTSTijfe  stet  SiT,  tet  to#  sff  st  ?tot  sit  ter  ST  te?  fTT 
st?  fe  sst  ste  i  st  TOfe?  ?sst  toe  sst  fe  sst  st  jffesT  fe  i  tots,  sts  3  fe? 
?st?t  fero  ftetfe  ?ee  a#  st^  fe  toss  fe  fe  sfe  sro  fe  ftes,  ss  St?  s#  to#,  ?eset 

ste  TOST  ST  ST#  STOET  Sif  tft  SttT  fe^tSR  fe  3EST  ?tfe  S?fe  fe  TOT  te  ?SSTSt 

fefe  tost  i  ste  st  te,  te  tost  te  sfte  fe  tost,  tot?  3  sfef  TOnsr-fetns  te 

ST  I  fet  TOT  te  STOTt  fe  #?  fe  TOST  St  3ETST  JTO,  SS  ?ES#fte  %  fe  ftSi  fe  TO% 

fe,  te  te  st,  §to  i  ?tr  st?  fe  ses  %  sftetr  te  tos  te,  ?ssfe  te  ate  ?rot  sttr 
te  te  te  te  te  te  gsrors  I  ftesros  te,#  ste  tosst  ste  te  fe  ssi  tetste 
te  te  fe  tet  ffe  tens  te  to  test  s#  te  fe  st??  te  to#  fe,  te  trs  fte^tsrs  s# 
tetris  t,  ftefros  te  ten  I,  fte§tsrte  tte?  to#  I  ??  st?  i 

S?  ??T  St?  S#,  S?  ?ste  feSTt  te  TOTSS  ?tST  ?ste  SET  SST  t?  ?te  te  TOTSTST 

siftet  ft  irsi  te  i  TOssitr  te  ^ftesT  te,  ste  te  tefet,  ?te  ?t  teT  te  test  te  toeest 
site?,  TOte  tftesr  I,  TOte  ?ste  tetesT  1 1  tosset  trot  tete  I,  te  te  te  toe  e=s? 
tte  tete  ste  ste  t  i  tots  te  steffe?  tns-tte,  sns-tte  teter  te  te  sjsTt,  tes  qtetes 
st  trot  tete  te  i  te  srote  te  ss  te  srt?  ste  stot  f  tee  ste  ?ste  tots  st  ter? 
ss?  tost  tost  fsfe  tess  te  i  te  jste  ftesftete  teff  si  fte?  tet  jtite  tette  srte  te, 
teT  te  tos  ttcr  tetsT  ssrte,  st  tetsr  sis  sst  ttetet  ss  site  ten  ttero  te  srt  st  ftess 
te  tet  site  te  ?sTte  toes  te  i  te  trs  ste  toss#  te  i  tetr  toest  te  str-sro-teter  sts  te 
test,  tos  sitots  te  tos  teteite,  te  teter  ste  tetsnt  te  fe  $ttss  ?s  site,  ste  ten  fteste  i 
tet?  ftesiTOT  TOs?ssi  tet  ssr  sstfe  TOssitT  s?ite  tette  te  st  te?te  ste  st  ^feE  SSI? 
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If  mfe  1 1  wR  ^fRw  iwr  Tlf  I  wtt  fr  r  ifef  fe  ffer  wr  frtr  f?tt  If 1  fer 

IF  HlR  Rfe  fewfe  fef  f^RTPft  I  IF  fe  ffe  Fife  HlfRRl  I,  HTW  ffeWR  I,  3?IT  fe 
IlR,  fRwfe  Wife  ffe^gHHRR  RnFHTRlRfeRTRRfeTIF  IFfRlTRT  IR 
feR  Wife  Rife,  WHFrfeflTRRfeRlFfe  RffeR  Fife  WrR  TgHHT  RTHT I  Rfe 

fr  feR  ilf  m  wife,  frR  RR  I  fefel  if  mfefe  fr  wfe  fef,  fr  wR 

llf  IF  ifeR,  Fife  feRTR  I  RF  wRfe  Rfe  FR  Rfe  gfer  HT  gHTim  R^f  HT  ifeR  I 
WR  FR  life  fef  RfR,  RWJIH  #R  ferfejcfiT  fefe,  ifeffe  wlf  fef  I  3TTFIT  fef 

^fern,  RRfeilft,  RRitRRhr  wfe  fef  i  jjfRir  hi  hh  fef  I?  jjfRiT  iRihht 
fe  sp  frR  rirt  fe  Rm  Rfem  sit  Rfer  jjfe  fr,  sp  Rfe  fer  fefef  fefeR  Iw 
fe  I  infer  fen  fenn  I  wfe  few  hi  i  Rfe  it  fen  I,  it-it  hr  htR  1 1  m 
fe  wfef  few  Hf  rh  fefe  R  w  mfe  mRR  Rfe  ftst-Rt  R  fe|fe  ifi  fe,  w  RRrt 

1 I  fRlRRT  I  FR  ITlf  R  Rfe  IF  FRIT  TnRT  1 1  llf  RR  HFT  IT  fRl  TffeR  RTTH  HT 
HFT  WR  IT  Tl  1 1  RH  fed  TffeR,  WRITT  fed,  wffffe  RTTH  if  RH  IFT  ^TH  RtRT 
I,  STRUT  Rife  IFT WR  R  Rif,  STRUT  fell  I,  gwR  ifef  Rife  Wife  fe  STRUT 

I  Rfe  Rfe  itR  fen  fe  Rfe  wfe,  Rrt  fR  irtrt  1 1  htt  fr  R  fr  ife  Rfe  htR  it 

FR  Rife  IRfe,  HTR  HTF  R  FR  fed  IRTfe  HIR  RFf  Tfe  I  IF  HTRT I  Rfe  FRR  r! 
Rfe  RfeH  Rfe  HT  HR  1 1  Fife  fifej,  gRRRH,  |m|  fe  sp  fe  RTRT  R  TFHT  I,  RTTH 
HT  IWT  I  HRHT  'JR  fefeFR  I  Rr  RH  HTTHT  RflfRRSR  I,  HrfelHT  HHfef  HT% 
fef,  Rfe  FRR  HR  FRR  I  fedfe  3TTR  ife  HR  1 1  WR  HR  HRIT  RTF!  I  HTR  life 
fef  Rfe  WR  RH  FIT  RFiI-FRTI  fef  III  HR!  ITFR  I  feR  FT  fef,  IF  fe  ITH  feH  Rif 

I I  #T,  IF  gife  ITH  §1,  Fife  FR  RIH  fefe,  feR  RIH  fefe  feR  HIH  fen  fe  FR 

rR  nfe  it  rR  Rr  R  ife  i 

n  ir  giF  R  R  riii  |Rr  h|  hrf  ami  rft,  wife  fit-hit  Rm 

ffe  fell  RHTR  fe  rR  R,  ife  R,  ffeRfef  RRRH  §1 1,  Rn  ffen,  gfe  Hf|  I§H  §flH 
RHife  fef  RnR  hi  Rif  sit,  If  fe  Rn  Rut,  Rnfe  fhRrir  gw,  Ri-FfeRnfe 

g|,  if  IF  ffe  ’jR  WI  Rif  TTRT  ffe  fe  RHTR  RR  rR  R,  fRlRR  RHR  R,  HRHt 

RRfeRRIfTFRfRiiiFr,  R  hirhi  fwfe  R  ip  htrt  I  fe  ht  R,  RRfr  if  RR 

TTI  R  fe  RI  HRF  Hf  TTTR)  HT  RRI  SR  #T  rR  RHR  IRfe  R  fe  3Tfe-Rfe,  RR 
I|R-^R,  R  slums  fe  Rif,  Rfe  !  ffe  if  fef  RTF  I  Wife  ?TFT  R  Rf  Hlfef  Rfe  iffefe 
I,  HRHT  PlHWHI  I  fe(T  RTTlfef  IF  fe  iijffeRRfRfe  IT  fetTlftlR  I,  fe  Ip  I,  HRHI 
IFHI  HR  I  Rfe  iffefe  Hf  PlHWHI  I  §IFT  HT  RlFII  fe-RH  RFfe  R  Rif  fell,  Rfe 
life  if  R  ItHI  I  few  ?IFT  1 1  fefT  IF  RtHI  fRw  SIT  FWFI  PihwI  HI,  RfHT  FW 

R  fRnfen  If  Rur  rii  i  (ItR)  #t,  #t  ri  Rf  hriRir  fef  fr  it  tRirt  wflR 

IFT  IT  fer  HRF  ffe  FRHf  fRHlR  III  ffe  IF  RH  §IFT  HT,  §tRt  HI  THTW  fe  ItTTT 
If  I  HRfe  ffej  FIT  ITflR,  fefeR  flRTR  fe  Rffen  fe  ffej  Rf  FIT  ifilR,  I|R-^R 
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W  3ftT  PIT  Ft,  ?RF  %  tFR  I5'  #?,  ^  W  WI -3TTW  f^RT 

3fft  ^T%  -3ft?  5TffcT  %  3TFT%  oftT  eFFT  ^  t  for  WF  Ffat  ffc#  3t 
f^RT  | 

^R#^! 

[Translation  begins: 

Sisters,  Brothers  and  Children, 

I  am  wondering  what  to  say  to  you.  It  is  not  that  there  is  a  dearth  of  things  to 
talk  about.  On  the  contrary,  ideas  come  crowding  into  my  mind  and  the  problem 
is  to  choose  from  them.  There  is  a  constant  urge  in  me,  whenever  I  meet 
people  in  small  or  large  numbers,  to  peep  into  their  minds  and  to  share  some  of 
my  thoughts  and  ideas  with  them.  The  tasks  that  we  have  taken  on  for  the  last 
so  many  years  have  to  be  done  by  the  entire  nation.  The  journey  towards 
freedom  was  one  in  which  all  the  people  of  India  took  part.  Now  that  we  are 
embarked  upon  yet  another  journey.  I  want  everyone  to  understand  that  all  of 
us  have  to  march  together.  I  want  to  somehow  establish  a  mental  bond  between 
us.  The  days  are  gone  when  we  could  get  by  with  shouting  slogans  and  taking 
out  processions.  Today  we  have  to  understand  the  complex  problem  of  India 
and  the  world  for  they  are  all  closely  linked  together. 

As  I  sit  here  before  you,  the  recent  incidents  of  Jabalpur  are  very  much  in 
my  mind.  They  have  been  widely  discussed  and  have  troubled  everyone.  But 
when  I  look  at  the  situation  in  the  world,  I  see  a  dangerous  picture.  Nobody 
can  see  if  there  will  be  peace  even  for  a  few  months.  The  great  powers  of  the 
world  who  hold  the  decision  for  war  or  peace  in  their  hands  are  growing  apart 
and  are  poised  against  one  another.  We  express  our  views  in  the  matter  in 
world  forums  as  we  have  every  right  to  do.  But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
there  are  great  giants  in  the  world  stage,  all  armed  to  the  teeth  and  poised  for 
conflict.  So  the  problem  of  world  peace  always  hangs  in  the  balance. 

Take  India.  We  have  got  freedom  and  the  most  urgent  task  before  us  today 
is  to  hold  on  to  that  freedom  and  extend  it.  I  do  not  mean  that  we  should  extend 
our  physical  borders.  Unfortunately,  since  the  very  moment  of  freedom,  there 
has  been  conflict  with  Pakistan,  first  with  communal  riots  after  Partition  and 
then  over  Kashmir.  We  were  under  the  impression  that  that  problem  had  been 
resolved.  But  you  might  have  noticed,  in  the  last  few  months,  verbal  brickbats 
are  being  flung  at  us  almost  daily,  by  the  leaders  of  Pakistan,  their  President 


51.  On  slums,  see  item  1,  paragraphs  14-18;  item  312  and  SWJN/SS/69/item  4,  paragraphs 

1-7. 
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and  others.  I  can  imagine  there  being  differences  of  opinion.  But  this  goes 
beyond  a  mere  difference  of  opinion.  They  are  upset  about  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  of  America  has  helped  us  in  completing  our  Five  Year  Plan.  We 
did  not  ask  them  for  aid,  nor  have  they  supplied  us  with  arms.  We  asked  for  a 
loan  to  cover  the  deficit  in  our  plan  outlay.  Other  countries  have  also  advanced 
us  money.  Pakistan  has  also  got  aid.  But  the  President  of  Pakistan  seems  to 
have  an  objection  to  America  or  any  other  nation  helping  India.  I  have  no 
objection  to  anyone  helping  Pakistan  and  the  more  aid  they  get,  the  greater  will 
be  their  progress.  It  is  true  that  I  do  not  like  arms  and  because  it  is  obvious,  as 
they  themselves  admit,  that  it  is  directed  against  India.  How  can  we  tolerate 
that?  But  I  am  prepared  to  accept  any  aid  to  Pakistan  which  helps  that  country 
to  progress.  I  feel  that  if  Pakistan  remains  backward,  it  is  not  good  for  them  or 
for  India.  In  a  sense,  a  time  is  coming  when  the  backwardness  of  any  one 
nation  is  bound  to  have  repercussions  for  the  whole  world.  Pakistan  is  our 
neighbour  with  its  borders  contiguous  to  ours,  and  if  it  remains  backward  and 
poor,  it  bodes  ill  for  Pakistan  of  course,  but  for  India  too.  So  we  want  Pakistan 
to  get  all  the  aid  they  need,  so  long  as  it  is  for  peaceful,  economic  progress, 
and  not  to  arm  them  against  us.  But  the  strange  thing  is  though  we  do  not 
approve  of  arms  aid  to  Pakistan  because  it  enhances  the  danger  to  our  security, 
we  do  not  launch  an  agitation  in  world  forums  against  it.  We  keep  quiet  or 
sometimes  express  our  views  quietly.  Therefore  it  is  strange  that  the  President 
of  Pakistan  should  vociferously  criticise  aid  to  India  in  his  public  speeches  and 
broadcasts.  I  am  amazed  at  the  impropriety  of  the  whole  thing. 

Another  thing  which  surprised  me  even  more  is  the  President  saying  that 
India  keeps  fighting  with  all  her  neighbours,  with  Pakistan,  China,  Burma, 
Nepal  and  Sri  Lanka.  It  is  true  that  our  relations  with  China  have  not  been 
good.  It  is  a  long  story.  They  have  captured  some  of  our  territory.  But  our 
relations  with  Burma,  Nepal  and  Ceylon  have  been  very  good.  We  may  not 
always  approve  of  some  of  the  things  which  have  been  happening  there.  But 
their  internal  affairs  are  their  own  concern.  We  do  not  wish  to  interfere  with 
them,  so  it  is  strange  that  Pakistan  has  taken  up  cudgels  against  India.  I  feel 
extremely  sad  about  it  because  it  can  do  no  good  to  anyone. 

Anyhow,  I  do  not  wish  to  go  into  international  affairs  just  now.  As  I 
mentioned,  there  are  great  problems  confronting  us.  We  have  to  face  them  and 
be  prepared  for  the  worst.  The  most  urgent  task  before  us  is  the  Five  Year  Plan 
which  aims  at  lifting  India  out  of  her  rut  of  poverty  and  make  her  forty  to 
forty-two  crores  of  people  well-off.  It  is  an  extraordinarily  difficult  and  complex 
task;  and  unless  we  complete  it  we  cannot  get  out  of  the  rut  of  poverty.  But 
right  from  the  beginning,  we  have  tried  to  understand  this  problem,  set  up  a 
Planning  Commission  which  has  drawn  up  plans  in  consultation  with  experts 
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from  all  over  the  country,  and  quietly  started  implementing  them.  We  have 
completed  the  First  and  the  Second  Plans  and  begun  the  Third  Plan  a  couple  of 
months  ago.  I  am  sorry  the  report  on  the  Third  Plan  has  not  been  published 
yet.  I  hope  that  within  the  next  two  to  three  weeks,  it  will  be  ready  and  placed 
on  the  table  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  I  talk  of  the  Second  Plan  and  the 
Third  Plan  but,  in  fact,  they  are  not  separate  compartments.  You  cannot  divide 
a  nation’s  life  into  tidy  compartments  of  five  years  each.  It  is  a  stream  which 
flows  on.  We  may  use  a  period  of  five  years  as  a  yardstick  for  measuring  our 
progress.  But  the  tasks  of  a  nation  go  on,  whether  the  Plan  reports  are  ready  or 
not.  My  request  is  that  whenever  they  are  printed,  you  should  read  them.  The 
Five  Year  Plan  is  not  a  list  of  things  that  we  wish  to  do,  the  number  of  industries 
that  will  be  set  up  or  the  bridges  and  hospitals  and  universities  to  be  built,  etc. 
All  these  things  are  no  doubt  mentioned  in  the  Plan.  But  it  is  something  beyond 
that.  It  is  a  blueprint  for  overall  development  and  progress.  As  I  said  elsewhere, 
it  is  India’s  horoscope52  for  the  next  five,  ten,  fifteen,  years,  which  we  are 
trying  to  implement.  Therefore  planning  is  not  merely  a  question  nf  putting  up 
an  industry  here  or  there,  or  generation  of  electricity  or  putting  up  of  river 
valley  projects  etc.  Planning  requires  careful  thought  about  processes  of  change 
and  development  in  a  nation  and  society  and  chalking  out  a  list  of  priorities. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  I  have  one  crore  of  rupees  to  spend.  How  should  I 
invest  it?  A  private  individual  seeking  quick  profits  would  perhaps  put  up  a  few 
cinema  houses  which  will  yield  great  returns.  But  would  that  benefit  the  country 
in  any  way?  I  have  no  objection  to  the  cinema  though  I  may  see  a  film  only 
once  a  year  and  that  too,  if  it  is  shown  in  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan.  [Laughter]. 
Anyhow,  I  have  no  objection  to  cinema-houses.  But  they  do  not  add  to  the 
national  wealth  in  any  way  though  they  may  provide  some  entertainment  to  the 
people.  I  am  interested  in  seeing  to  it  that  the  wealth  of  the  nation  grows  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  So  I  want  capital  to  be  invested  in  projects  that  add  to 
national  wealth,  which  in  turn  can  be  invested  in  other  tasks  of  development. 
All  this  requires  careful  planning.  We  must  have  some  definite  goals  and  objectives 
to  strive  for.  Otherwise  mere  platitudes  cannot  take  us  anywhere.  We  must 
have  a  clear  picture  in  our  minds  as  to  where  we  wish  to  go  in  the  next  fifteen, 
twenty  years.  We  cannot  look  beyond  that  into  the  future  because  new  factors 
emerge  and  society  will  continue  to  grow  and  change. 

There  can  be  different  views  about  the  kind  of  society  we  wish  to  build.  I 
do  not  know  if  it  has  ever  struck  you  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  everything 


52.  See  fn  48  in  this  section. 
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revolves  around  the  kind  of  society  that  we  wish  to  build.  The  old  order  is 
changing.  But  even  now,  to  a  very  large  extent,  our  society  continues  to  be  in 
an  ancient  mould  with  outdated  methods  of  production.  In  spite  of  some 
industrialization,  our  society  clings  on  to  old  customs  and  traditions.  Now,  it  is 
no  doubt  true  that  everything  that  is  old  is  not  necessarily  bad,  just  as  all  that  is 
new  is  not  good  either.  But  there  is  no  doubt  about  it  that  the  world  keeps 
changing  and  if  we  cling  to  everything  old  and  refuse  to  change,  we  cannot 
progress.  Europe  has  advanced  tremendously  in  the  last  two  or  three  hundred 
years  while  we  remained  backward  and  consequently  became  poor.  We  have 
to  shed  many  of  our  old  customs  and  habits.  We  have  to  modernize  agriculture, 
industrialize  the  country,  set  up  new  village  industries,  etc.  We  must  adopt 
modem  techniques  and  sources  of  energy  like  electricity.  You  will  find  that  the 
world  has  progressed  by  the  use  of  machines.  As  a  great  American  remarked  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  Man  is  a  tool-making  animal.  This  is  the  difference 
between  him  and  other  animals.  He  started  with  small  implements  like  hammer 
and  saw  and  gradually  reached  a  high  level  of  sophistication  in  mechanization 
and  industrialization.  The  discovery  of  steam  power,  electricity  and  atomic 
energy  has  led  to  great  progress.  In  this  fast  changing  world  of  ours,  it  is 
absolutely  essential  that  we  too  should  change.  That  does  not  mean  that  we 
must  forget  our  principles  and  ideals.  We  must  hold  on  to  them  for  they  are 
priceless.  But  we  have  to  change  the  social  set-up  in  India  and  adopt  modem 
techniques  of  production. 

We  are  bogged  down  by  too  many  social  customs  and  traditions.  The 
caste  system  is  unique  to  India.  It  may  have  served  a  purpose  in  the  olden 
days,  I  cannot  say.  For  one  thing,  it  was  certainly  not  the  rigid  system  it  has 
become  today.  In  the  last  few  centuries,  it  became  extremely  rigid  and  was 
responsible  for  our  downfall  by  creating  barriers  and  breaking  up  our  unity.  It 
has  prevented  our  society  from  growing.  We  have  abolished  the  zamindari 
system,  which  had  shackled  the  Indian  peasantry  for  so  long.  Now  we  can 
progress  in  that  field.  Similarly,  the  caste  system  has  shackled  our  society  for 
too  long.  I  know  it  is  difficult  to  get  rid  of  it,  but  we  will  do  it  somehow.  It  is 
the  root  cause  of  our  backwardness. 

We  have  to  progress  in  many  directions  simultaneously  which  is  why 
planning  becomes  necessary.  The  first  step  is,  of  course,  education.  We  have 
to  ensure  the  rapid  growth  of  education,  primary,  secondary  as  well  as  higher 
education.  Ultimately,  a  nation’s  progress  depends  on  the  number  of  qualified, 
educated  and  skilled  human  beings  that  are  available  in  the  country.  Education 
of  woman  is  very  important  for  no  country  can  progress  if  half  its  population 
is  illiterate.  All  these  things  have  to  be  taken  into  account  in  planning. 

Getting  a  B.A.  or  M.A.  degree  is  no  longer  important.  Today  the  need  is  for 
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technical  education  and  knowledge  of  science  and  technology  and  agriculture, 
machines,  etc.  The  world  is  changing  rapidly  and  we  must  change  with  it.  We 
need  people  to  run  the  industries  that  we  are  setting  up  all  over  the  country.  We 
cannot  have  foreigners  manning  them. 

I  want  you  to  understand  all  that  we  are  trying  to  do,  our  goals  and  the 
path  that  we  are  taking  to  reach  them.  Therefore  I  would  like  you  to  read  the 
report  of  the  Five  Year  Plan.  Even  if  you  are  not  able  to  read  the  large  time,  I 
would  like  you  to  read  the  pamphlets  which  are  being  produced  and  read  and 
discuss  it  among  yourselves,  and  come  up  with  criticisms.  In  this  way,  you 
will  be  alert  to  the  latest  developments.  We  want  your  advice  and  participation 
in  these  plans.  When  the  Third  Plan  is  over,  we  will  start  the  Fourth  and  then 
the  Fifth  Plan.  The  tasks  of  a  nation  never  come  to  a  standstill. 

We  are  at  a  crucial  stage  of  our  development  today.  We  have  made  great 
progress  in  the  First  and  Second  Plan  and  laid  the  foundations  for  more  rapid 
growth  in  the  future.  But  we  are  still  in  a  rut  of  poverty.  However,  with  the 
resources  that  we  have  acquired  during  the  first  two  plans,  we  are  now  poised 
to  take  a  big  leap  forward.  We  hope  that  by  the  end  of  the  Fourth  Plan,  we 
would  have  crossed  the  gulf,  which  separates  us  from  affluence  now.  Ten 
years  is  not  a  very  long  time  in  the  life  of  a  nation.  Even  countries  like  the 
Soviet  Union,  where  there  was  a  revolution,  took  nearly  forty  years  to  reach 
their  present  state  of  progress. 

I  want  you  to  understand  that  we  cannot  achieve  our  goals  by  shouting 
slogans  or  making  a  noise.  We  have  to  understand  what  we  are  trying  to  do  and 
then  work  hard  to  reach  those  goals.  If  we  show  any  slackness  at  a  time  like 
this,  the  world  will  go  on  and  we  will  become  backward.  The  world  is  moving 
at  a  very  fast  pace.  Everything  depends  on  science  and  technology  and  machines. 
We  hear  that  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  are  sending  rockets  to  the 
Moon  and  are  planning  to  send  a  man  also  soon.  I  do  not  know  whom  that 
would  benefit.  I,  for  one,  have  no  particular  desire  to  reach  the  Moon.  The 
earth  is  more  than  enough  for  me.  But  I  want  to  understand  the  forces  which 
are  responsible  for  these  developments.  Energy  is  the  greatest  source  of  strength 
in  a  nation.  Electricity  and  before  that,  steam-power  are  great  sources  of  energy. 
It  is  steam-power  which  was  responsible  for  the  railways.  Now  you  can  imagine 
the  great  revolution  wrought  by  the  railways  in  the  world.  Then  came  the 
steamships;  industries  too  began  to  use  steam  power.  The  discovery  of 
electricity  and  atomic  energy  are  changing  the  face  of  the  earth. 

I  want  to  understand  these  sources  of  energy  in  order  to  be  able  to  generate 
and  control  them.  I  am  interested  because  they  are  symbols  of  progress.  It  is 
only  the  countries  which  possess  these  resources  that  can  go  far.  Therefore 
the  first  thing  that  we  did  after  independence  was  to  set  up  huge  national 
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science  laboratories  and  research  institutes  all  over  the  country.  New  ones  are 
coming  up.  They  are  the  offshoots  of  science.  Therefore  it  is  a  strange  thing 
that  though  India  is  backward  in  many  respects,  it  is  among  the  six  or  seven 
countries  of  the  world  which  are  leading  in  atomic  energy.  I  am  comparing 
ourselves  to  the  United  States  or  the  Soviet  Union,  England,  France  and  the 
other  great  powers.  But  apart  from  these  few  countries,  India  is  leading.  That 
is  because  we  have  paid  attention  to  it  and  given  an  opportunity  to  our  young 
boys  and  girls  to  learn  about  it.  Our  boys  and  girls  are  making  their  mark 
already  in  the  field  of  atomic  energy.  They  are  held  in  respect  in  the  world. 
There  is  a  place  called  Trombay  near  Bombay  where  work  is  being  done  on 
atomic  energy.  I  think  there  are  three  thousand  of  our  best  engineers  at  work 
there.  I  think  hardly  any  of  them  is  over  forty  and  most  of  them  are  below 
thirty.  It  shows  the  vitality  and  ability  of  our  young  boys  and  girls. 

I  am  trying  to  show  you  why  we  have  stressed  the  importance  of  scientific 
education.  We  cannot  progress  by  copying  anyone.  We  want  to  be  self-reliant 
and  do  not  wish  to  be  dependent  on  other  countries  for  machines,  etc.  If  we 
import  machines,  we  have  to  depend  on  others  for  repairs  and  spare  parts. 
Therefore  we  want  to  set  up  machine-building  industries  for  which  three  things 
are  absolutely  essential.  One  is  steel,  two,  power,  electricity  or  something  else, 
and  three,  skilled  and  trained  personnel.  That  is  why  we  are  setting  up  technical 
training  institutes  to  train  people  in  science  and  engineering,  etc.  We  have  to 
bring  together  these  various  strands  through  planning,  keeping  in  mind  a 
composite  picture  of  the  future  that  we  envisage  for  India. 

We  want  to  build  a  socialist  pattern  of  society  in  India.  We  do  not  want  a 
capitalist  society.  Socialism  has  many  definitions.  But  broadly  speaking,  it  means 
equality  of  opportunity  for  every  single  man,  woman  and  child  in  India.  Everyone 
should  get  enough  to  eat,  clothes  to  wear,  houses  to  live  in,  health  care  and 
education.  These  are  the  basic  necessities  of  life.  It  is  unfortunate  that  we  are 
not  able  to  provide  education  for  everyone  in  the  country  at  the  moment.  But 
even  then,  nearly  four  and  a  half  crores  of  children  are  reading  in  schools  and 
colleges  in  India  which  is  a  very  large  number.  We  want  to  increase  it  to  six 
crores  by  the  end  of  this  Five  Year  Plan.  I  am  aware  that  the  standard  of 
teaching  in  our  schools  and  colleges  is  not  very  good.  It  must  be  improved.  But 
it  is  better  for  a  child  to  go  to  a  school,  even  an  ordinary  one,  than  not  go  at  all. 
We  want  every  child  in  India  to  be  educated.  Secondly,  we  want  that  money 
should  not  stand  in  the  way  of  the  bright  students  to  go  in  for  higher  education. 
We  should  provide  scholarships  for  them  to  become  engineers,  doctors  and 
scientists.  I  am  giving  you  an  outline  of  the  programme  that  we  have  in  mind. 
Later  on,  we  hope  that  we  can  provide  excellent  education  to  every  child  in  the 
country. 
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In  the  West,  there  is  great  emphasis  on  education  because  there  is  keen 
competition  between  the  superpowers  to  produce  the  best  scientists,  engineers 
and  doctors.  That  is  why  the  standard  of  education  is  extremely  high.  It  is  not 
merely  a  question  of  passing  an  examination  in  order  to  get  a  job.  Even 
examinations  have  become  very  difficult.  For  instance  the  entrance  examination 
to  Cambridge  University  where  I  was  a  student  has  become  far  more  difficult 
than  what  it  was  in  my  time.  As  I  said,  it  is  not  a  question  merely  of  passing 
examinations  or  getting  more  marks  but  of  competing  with  other  countries  in 
the  world.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  standard  of  education  in  India  is  falling  by 
and  large.  It  is  regrettable.  If  we  do  not  improve  the  standards  and  make  the 
examination  system  more  rigorous,  we  will  become  backward.  There  is  no 
great  respect  for  B.A.s  and  M.A.s  any  longer  in  the  world.  What  counts  is 
ability  and  knowledge. 

These  are  some  of  the  problems  which  our  youth  in  particular  must 
understand.  It  is  they  who  will  have  to  shoulder  the  responsibility  of  running 
the  country  in  the  future.  When  I  say  the  reins  of  power  will  be  in  their  hands, 
I  do  not  mean  the  mistakes  alone.  The  real  reins  of  the  country  even  now  are  in 
the  hands  of  engineers,  scientists  and  other  skilled  and  trained  human  beings.  It 
takes  five  or  six  years  to  build  a  steel  plant  but  nearly  15  years  to  train  a 
manager  to  run  that  plant.  It  has  to  be  planned  in  advance.  This  is  the  great 
dilemma. 

I  want  the  women  who  are  sitting  here  to  play  a  big  role  and  prepare 
yourselves  to  enter  into  all  the  fields  of  work. 

I  have  not  said  anything  about  a  very  basic  thing.  Eighty  per  cent  of  our 
population  lives  in  the  rural  areas.  India  is  a  predominantly  agricultural  country. 
Unless  we  improve  our  agricultural  production  all  our  efforts  at  industrialization 
will  fail.  Therefore  we  must  awaken  the  farmer  to  the  needs  of  the  modem 
world  and  teach  them  to  adopt  modern  techniques  of  production.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  it  that  we  can  produce  three  or  four  times  as  much  as  we  do  at  the 
moment.  Recently,  experts  from  the  World  Bank  who  had  visited  India  have 
said  in  their  report  that  there  is  no  difficulty  about  increasing  agricultural 
production  in  India  four-fold.  It  is  not  as  if  they  were  expressing  a  wish.  They 
have  given  this  as  their  considered  opinion  after  proper  inquiry.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  it  that  it  can  be  done.  Even  if  we  could  double  the  production,  the 
national  wealth  will  increase  enormously. There  will  be  a  greater  surplus  and 
the  standard  of  living  of  the  people  will  improve.  The  surplus  can  be  utilized 
for  other  plans  of  development. 

Ultimately,  whether  in  the  rural  or  urban  areas,  what  really  counts  is  human 
beings,  not  machines  or  money.  It  is  human  beings  who  produce  the  machines. 
So  it  is  the  outlook  of  the  human  beings  that  is  important.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
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change  the  outlook  of  human  beings.  I  find  that  very  well  educated  people  are 
in  a  two  thousand  year  old  mental  rut.  They  refuse  to  get  out  of  it.  That  shows 
that  their  degrees  have  not  benefited  them  in  any  way  except  perhaps  to  enable 
them  to  get  jobs.  Now  our  task  is  to  change  the  mental  outlook  of  our  farmers. 
It  is  happening  slowly  through  education  and  more  important  through 
responsibility. 

As  you  know,  we  have  adopted  the  Panchayati  Raj  system.  Earlier  we  had 
the  community  development  scheme.  We  are  now  giving  greater  autonomy  to 
the  village  panchayats.  I  think  you  used  to  have  janapada  sabhas  and  what  not. 
But  now  the  panchayats  will  enjoy  greater  autonomy  and  freedom  in 
development  more  than  ever  before.  We  know  that  they  will  make  mistakes. 
But  that  is  not  important.  Human  beings  learn  only  through  responsibility.  You 
have  to  jump  into  the  water  to  learn  to  swim.  So  we  are  giving  them  great 
responsibilities  because  we  have  faith  in  our  people,  our  farmers  and  others, 
and  know  that  they  will  not  misuse  their  powers.  They  will  be  able  to  rectify 
their  mistakes.  This  is  going  to  be  a  great  revolution  in  our  rural  areas  where 
thirty  crores  of  human  beings  live.  We  are  giving  them  powers  which  have 
been  wielded  by  officials,  district  magistrates,  etc.  The  Panch  will  be  powerful 
in  their  own  areas.  The  officials  will  guide  and  advise  them.  But  the  decision¬ 
making  will  be  left  to  the  Panch.  Gradually,  I  think  within  the  next  year  and  a 
half,  it  would  have  been  adopted  all  over  India,  which  is  a  revolutionary  step. 

I  have  given  you  a  brief  outline  of  what  is  happening  in  the  country. 
Ultimately,  I  repeat,  our  goal  is  to  build  good  human  beings,  men  and  women 
because  it  is  they  who  make  up  India,  not  bricks  and  mortar.  We  need  educated 
and  trained  men  and  women.  I  have  heard  about  the  terrible,  vulgar  things 
which  happened  in  Jabalpur  five  months  ago.  I  wonder  what  kind  of  India  men 
and  women  who  are  capable  of  such  acts  will  build.  I  can  tolerate  the  death  of 
a  few  individuals,  for  nobody  can  help  that.  What  I  cannot  tolerate  is  that  men 
should  turn  into  animals.  Our  entire  effort  is  to  produce  human  beings  of  high 
quality  for  it  is  they  who  build  a  nation.  A  nation  cannot  become  great  by  bricks 
and  mortar  and  machines.  Too  much  money  is  dangerous;  I  have  often  seen 
generations  being  ruined  by  it.  These  are  some  of  the  ups  and  downs  which  I 
can  see  in  the  history  of  India. 

There  was  a  time  when  India  had  reached  glorious  peaks  in  her  history. 
Her  people  used  to  roam  the  four  corners  of  the  earth,  carrying  aloft  their 
religion,  particularly  Buddhism,  arts  and  culture.  Buddhism  soon  spread  to 
China,  Japan,  Mongolia,  the  whole  of  Central  Asia,  Burma,  etc.,  and  in  the 
West  across  the  seas  and  over  the  mountains.  There  was  nothing  to  stop  them, 
for  they  were  strong  people,  full  of  courage  and  daring.  Knowledge  of  Sanskrit 
spread  far  and  wide  to  Indonesia,  Mongolia  and  elsewhere  fifteen  hundred 
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years  ago.  Even  till  today,  you  will  find  innumerable  Sanskrit  words  in  their 
vocabulary.  The  history  of  Mongolia  says  that  a  long  time  ago,  a  great  Indian 
came  to  Mongolia  and  married  their  princess.  The  Mongolian  royal  family  traces 
its  lineage  to  an  Indian.  Even  today,  the  flag  of  independent  Mongolia  is  called 
Swayambhu.  I  am  giving  you  an  example  to  show  how  widespread  Indian 
culture,  language  and  arts  were.  If  you  want  see  the  greatness  of  India  in  those 
days,  you  can  see  the  best  examples  in  other  countries.  The  most  glorious 
examples  of  Indian  architecture  are  to  be  found  in  Angkor,  Cambodia  and 
Indonesia.Those  were  the  days  when  the  people  of  India  had  tremendous  vitality, 
spirit  and  intellectual  greatness. 

Then  came  the  time  when  we  became  shackled  by  the  social  customs  and 
traditions  of  the  caste  system.  There  were  taboos  against  intermarriage  and 
social  intercourse.  You  can  see  the  great  difference  that  it  made  to  our  outlook. 
Even  until  my  childhood  days,  it  was  a  great  problem  for  an  Indian  to  go 
abroad  because  it  was  supposed  to  destroy  one’s  caste.  We  became  narrow¬ 
minded  and  rigid.  We  may  praise  our  culture  to  the  skies,  forgetting  the  shackles 
with  which  we  have  bound  ourselves  mentally  and  intellectually.  We  must  get 
out  of  it. 

I  was  extremely  distressed  to  hear  about  the  incidents  which  occurred  in 
Jabalpur.  It  shows  that  we  continue  to  be  shackled  by  our  narrow-minded 
outlook,  Hindus  as  well  as  Muslims,  afraid  of  one  another,  ready  to  inflict 
injury  on  the  other  as  though  it  was  an  act  of  valour.  What  is  the  great  valour  in 
burning  up  a  poor  man’s  hut?  It  is  an  act  of  stupidity  and  barbarism.  There  are 
always  some  anti-social  elements  lurking  about.  But  danger  arises  when  the 
atmosphere  of  an  entire  city  is  so  vitiated  that  even  good  people  get  drawn  into 
the  vortex.  It  is  particularly  distressing  to  see  young  people  indulging  in  such 
activities  because  it  is  bound  to  have  some  effect  on  their  future.  Ultimately 
India’s  future  lies  in  their  hands.  I  have  given  you  examples  of  our  bright 
young  people,  working  in  the  field  of  science  and  atomic  energy,  etc.  But  there 
are  some  anti-social  elements  too  among  them.  They  can  be  reformed  if  they 
exercise  some  self-control. 

I  am  extremely  perturbed  by  the  events  in  Jabalpur.  If  we  lose  a  few 
thousand  or  even  million  in  a  great  cause,  it  would  be  worth  it.  But  all  this 
senseless  killing,  violence,  arson,  etc.,  lead  nowhere.  Is  this  part  of  Indian 
culture?  I  want  to  ask  our  young  men  whether  it  makes  sense  when  someone 
throws  a  stone  to  retaliate  by  throwing  another.  How  can  human  beings  live 
decently  together  in  such  a  vicious  atmosphere?  The  people  of  this  city  should 
be  ashamed  that  such  things  are  allowed  to  happen.  Why  are  we  so  backward? 
This  is  a  sign  of  a  backward  nation  and  I  am  ashamed  that  we  should  present 
such  a  sorry  spectacle  before  the  world.  I  am  not  bothered  about  who  threw 
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the  stone  first  or  set  fire  to  houses.  I  am  not  here  to  go  into  that.  Our  judges  are 
coming  here  to  conduct  an  enquiry.  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  there  is  no 
difference  between  Hindus  and  Muslims  in  this  respect.  Both  are  equally 
backward  and  get  carried  away  very  easily  because  they  are  still  shackled  by  a 
narrow  social  and  mental  outlook.  But,  as  you  know,  in  today’s  India  where 
the  Hindus  are  in  a  majority  and  the  Muslims  and  Christians  in  a  minority,  it 
becomes  the  duty  of  the  Hindus  to  pay  special  attention  to  the  minority 
communities  and  reassure  them.  In  fact,  I  would  say  that  our  greatness  lies  in 
serving  the  minority  community.  I  do  not  see  any  act  of  bravery  in  terrifying 
the  minority  community.  I  am  pointing  this  out  because  it  is  not  only  in  Jabalpur 
that  such  events  occurred.  Recently  there  were  some  incidents  against  Christians 
in  Raipur  where  a  church  was  broken  down.  Then  there  were  some  incidents 
here  in  Jabalpur  against  the  Jains.53  What  is  all  this?  Who  benefits  by  such 
activities? 

The  entire  atmosphere  seems  repugnant  to  me.  It  shows  that  there  is  a 
latent  bestiality  among  all  of  us  which  creeps  out  now  and  then.  We  must  put 
a  stop  to  it  and  realise  that  it  is  wrong.  It  does  not  benefit  us  in  any  way  and  we 
earn  a  bad  name  for  ourselves  in  the  world.  It  creates  an  obstacle  in  the  path  of 
our  progress  too.  Therefore  I  want  you  to  think  carefully  about  all  these  things. 

When  I  arrived  here  this  morning,  I  went  straight  to  the  university  and 
asked  a  question  of  the  teachers  and  students.  I  asked  them  whether  they 
merely  lived  in  Jabalpur  or  were  they  citizens  of  Jabalpur.54  There  is  a  difference 
between  the  two.  If  you  merely  live  in  Jabalpur,  there  is  no  special  burden  cast 
upon  you.  But  if  you  accept  that  you  are  citizens  of  Jabalpur,  you  owe  a  special 
duty  to  the  city.  You  have  to  shoulder  the  responsibilities  of  your  city  and 
country.  You  are  citizens  of  the  Republic  of  India,  which  is  a  great  honour.  If 
you  go  abroad  with  this  passport,  you  will  be  treated  with  respect  and  not 
because  you  come  from  Jabalpur  or  Madhya  Pradesh,  Uttar  Pradesh,  Bengal 
or  some  other  state,  nor  because  of  the  religion  that  you  belong  to.  You  will  be 
treated  with  respect  because  you  carry  the  passport  of  a  citizen  of  the  Republic 
of  India.  But  at  the  same  time,  you  cannot  have  rights  without  obligations.  You 
owe  a  duty  to  your  country.  Those  who  demand  rights  without  discharging 
their  obligations  lose  their  rights.  Freedom  is  one  of  your  supreme  rights.  But 
in  order  to  continue  to  enjoy  that  right,  you  have  an  obligation  to  defend  and 
protect  that  freedom,  with  your  life  if  need  be.  These  are  the  obligations  of  a 
citizen.  We  often  forget  our  obligations  and  merely  demand  our  rights. 


53.  See  fn  49  in  this  section. 

54.  See  fn  50  in  this  section. 
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Similarly,  the  citizens  of  a  city  enjoy  certain  rights  and  benefits  and  in  turn 
have  an  obligation  to  serve  that  city,  to  maintain  a  clean  and  healthy  atmosphere 
to  serve  one’s  neighbour,  etc.  Tensions  and  quarrels  among  the  citizens  do  not 
show  civilized  conduct.  That  is  why  I  asked  at  the  University  and  do  so  again, 
whether  you  are  citizens  of  Jabalpur  or  merely  live  here.  If  you  are  citizens,  as 
you  undoubtedly  are,  you  have  to  shoulder  the  responsibility  and  not  indulge  in 
anti-social  activities  or  attack  the  followers  of  another  religion.  Every  one  of 
you  has  equal  rights  and  the  majority  community  has  an  additional  duty  towards 
the  minority  community.  You  must  understand  these  things. 

I  am  not  telling  you  anything  new.  I  do  not  say  that  the  minority  community 
never  does  wrong.  If  they  do,  they  should  be  punished.  But  the  majority 
community  has  a  special  responsibility,  which  must  never  be  lost  sight  of,  to 
protect,  reassure  and  help  the  minority  community,  because  they  are  smaller  in 
number.  What  is  the  hallmark  of  our  ancient  culture?  I  pointed  out  its  weaknesses 
like  the  caste  system,  etc.  But  the  entire  history  of  India  teaches  us  the  lesson 
of  religious  tolerance.  We  have  never  had  a  history  of  religious  wars  though 
many  of  the  religions  come  from  outside.  I  do  not  know  if  you  are  aware  that 
Christianity  came  to  India  long  before  it  reached  Europe.  Christians  came  to 
the  south  coast  in  Kerala  during  the  first  century  A.D.  and  mingled  with  the 
population.  Two  thousand  years  have  gone  by.  It  is  absurd  to  say  that  they  are 
less  Indian  than  you  are.  They  have  exactly  the  same  rights  as  you.  Christianity 
and  Islam  have  the  same  status  in  India  as  Hinduism.  Zoroastrians  came  to 
India  nearly  two  thousand  years  ago.  Christians  have  built  an  almost  exact 
replica  of  the  old  Jerusalem  in  Cochin.  Parsis  came  here  when  they  were  thrown 
out  of  Iran  and  were  welcomed  by  us.  Our  entire  history  is  one  of  tolerance. 
Then  why  are  things  changing  now?  We  talk  of  progress.  Why  then  has  this 
narrowmindedness  crept  in?  It  makes  all  our  five  year  plans,  etc.,  pale  into 
insignificance  before  this. 

The  majority  of  Indians  are  Hindus  and  I  think  that  the  principles  of  Hinduism 
are  incomparable  in  their  eclecticism  and  tolerance.  We  must  cherish  these 
principles.  But  Hinduism  is  the  religion  of  one  country  alone,  if  you  don’t  count 
Nepal.  It  is  not  an  international  religion,  perhaps  because  no  effort  has  been 
made  to  propagate  it.  There  was  however  an  international  religion,  Buddhism, 
which  had  its  roots  in  India.  It  spread  in  the  world.  There  were  some  changes 
in  it,  but  it  spread  to  other  countries.  It  is  counted  among  the  world’s  great 
religions.  Buddhism  had  a  great  impact  on  Hinduism  but  there  are  very  few 
followers  of  that  religion  left  in  India  now.  Gautama  Buddha’s  name  is  revered 
to  this  day. 

As  I  said,  Hinduism  is  the  religion  of  a  single  country,  a  vast  country,  no 
doubt.  It  was  never  a  proselytizing  religion.  It  spread  throughout  India  by  the 
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method  of  absorption  and  assimilation  of  other  cults  and  beliefs.  The  history  of 
India  dates  back  to  the  days  before  the  coming  of  the  Aryans.  The  Dravidians, 
who  lived  in  India  then,  had  a  fully  developed  culture  and  civilization  of  their 
own  as  the  ruins  of  Mohenjodaro  and  Harappa  bear  witness  to.  Then  came  the 
influx  of  the  Aryans  who  came  into  conflict  with  the  Dravidians.  But  there  was 
a  process  of  assimilation  between  the  two  cultures  out  of  which  Indian  culture 
as  we  know  it  has  emerged.  It  spread  throughout  the  sub-continent,  not  by 
making  a  few  converts  but  by  absorbing  entire  communities.  Hordes  of  foreign 
invaders  came  from  Central  Asia,  the  Scythians,  the  Huns  and  the  Turks  who 
invaded  Europe  too.  I  am  talking  about  the  Turkish  invaders  before  the  advent 
of  Islam.  They  vanished  in  the  huge  melting-pot  and  were  assimilated.  As  I 
remarked  at  the  University  today,  you  can  see  distinct  Scythian  features  in  the 
faces  of  many  of  our  Rajputs.  The  Scythians  who  invaded  India  hundreds  of 
years  ago  have  left  their  imprint.  Indian  culture  and  civilization  were  of  such 
high  quality  that  alien  influences  were  quickly  absorbed. 

Successive  waves  of  invaders  poured  in.  The  Greeks  came  and  within  a 
generation  or  two  were  absorbed  in  the  Indian  milieu.  They  even  adopted  Sanskrit 
names  for  their  children.  Please  do  not  think  that  Hinduism  did  not  spread.  But 
it  had  a  strange  way  of  doing  so.  It  used  to  absorb  entire  nations.  So  it  grew 
and  became  known  in  the  world  as  a  great  civilization.  Then  came  a  period  of 
downfall  due  to  the  increasing  rigidity  of  the  caste  system.  Then  Islam  made 
its  appearance.  But  it  came  in  the  guise  of  a  proselytizing  religion  long  after  it 
first  reached  the  shores  of  India.  When  it  first  came  to  South  India,  there  was 
no  conflict.  It  was  only  later  when  politics  played  a  role  that  there  were  wars. 
So  you  find  that  the  Muslims  who  live  in  India  are  completely  Indianized. 
Hardly  one  per  cent  of  them  are  of  foreign  origin.  They  are  hundred  per  cent 
Indian. 

Therefore  communal  disharmony  and  tensions  are  meaningless.  We  must 
welcome  everyone,  not  only  people  of  different  religions  but  of  all  nationalities. 
We  must  learn  from  them.  These  days  we  can  travel  1500  miles  in  a  couple  of 
hours.  The  jet  planes  have  a  speed  of  seven  or  eight  hundred  miles  an  hour.  I 
leave  Bombay  at  midnight  and  am  on  time  for  lunch  in  London.  The  concept  of 
national  boundaries  is  becoming  outdated.  In  the  next  fifteen  to  twenty  years 
you  may  find  that  national  boundaries  have  disappeared  altogether  and  a  new 
order  emerges.  Modem  warfare  has  become  so  lethal  that  it  can  destroy  the 
whole  world.  If  we  refuse  to  change,  we  will  remain  backward.  Casteism  and 
communalism  are  all  signs  of  backwardness  and  narrow-mindedness.  A  bright 
future  beckons  us  but  we  cannot  progress  if  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  shackled 
by  these  things. 

I  want  all  of  you,  particularly  our  youth  to  think  about  these  things  because 
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the  future  belongs  to  them.  People  of  my  generation  have  done  their  bit  and 
their  time  is  almost  up.  It  is  the  young  men  and  women  who  have  to  shoulder 
the  burden  and  carry  on  the  tasks.  They  must  realize  that  they  cannot  discharge 
their  duties  if  they  are  shackled  mentally  and  physically  by  a  narrow-minded 
outlook.  They  must  get  rid  of  them.  You  must  keep  in  mind  the  picture  of  a 
new  India,  great  not  only  in  size  but  in  other  things  as  well,  and  strive  to  build 
the  India  of  our  dreams  by  absorbing  new  ideas.  This  is  the  test  of  every  man, 
woman  in  India,  irrespective  of  their  religion  and  caste.  They  enjoy  equal  rights 
and  therefore  they  have  an  equal  obligation  to  the  country.  There  is  so  much  to 
be  done  that  whatever  you  do  will  not  suffice.  It  is  not  right  to  create  an 
atmosphere  of  tension  and  fear.  We  must  learn  a  lesson  from  the  past  and  work 
towards  a  new  future. 

I  came  here  this  morning  and  visited  the  sites  of  the  riots.  I  found  that  the 
houses  which  were  burnt  down  have  been  rebuilt.  It  was  reassuring  and  yet  I 
was  a  little  distressed  to  see  that  instead  of  clearing  up  the  area  completely  and 
building  new  houses,  the  slums  have  been  allowed  to  remain.  I  am  aware  that 
something  had  to  be  done  in  a  hurry.  The  first  task  of  every  municipality  or 
corporation  must  be  to  clear  the  slums.  A  city  is  judged  not  by  its  palaces  but 
by  its  slums.  This  was  a  good  opportunity  to  clear  the  slums  in  this  city  which 
has  been  lost.  [Laughter].  Well,  even  now  the  corporation  must  think  about 
this. The  health  of  a  city  depends  on  hygienic  surroundings  and  well  spread  out 
houses  with  air  and  ventilation.  It  is  not  right  to  live  like  this.55 

I  have  taken  up  a  great  deal  of  your  time.  You  have  heard  me  out  patiently. 
I  shall  leave  for  Delhi  tomorrow. 

Jai  Hind! 


Translation  ends] 


12.  To  the  Indian  National  Trade  Union  Congress56 

[,..]57  ^  %  sir  m  set,  w  w  sjlrivhisb 

%  i  -3MT  sit  spfffiE  sjff  #  gR-w  srI-urttc'  gr  st  rt#  ^ 

g3TT  SJT  I  JTsT  sRT  «n?T  3iT  TIT#  eft  #  ftai  #  f  fa  #nf  m  qfift, 


55.  On  slums,  see  fn  51  in  this  section. 

56.  Speech,  11  July  1961,  in  Jabalpur.  NMML,  AIR  Tapes,  TS  No.  7622,  7691,  NM  No. 
1521,  1531. 

57.  A  gap  in  recording  due  to  a  technical  failure. 
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RcFRH  f3TT,  ft  ft  ftRT  ff  I  ftfftR  Tpft  RTRRtjt  ftft  $TFT  ft  RT  TFlft  ’ft  ftRT  RI<JRS<1 
ft,  ftft  PTT  ft  fft  ftft  RET  ft,  cp  R  T§8T  '3TTTtft  ¥T  $TR  ft  ftft  f,  JRftr  ft,  ftfftR 
TFft-TFft  Rft  3TTTfft  ftt  RfTF  RTlft  f,  RR  cFfi-fft  ft  ITT#  1 1  ft^J  R^tf  Rift  I  t§T£ 
5T  ft,  RTU  TfTFftR  FjRft,  T§0  RRT  g-3TT  RIFT  TFTT  ft?  t  fftFRT  3TTRT  I  RRTFT,  RF 
TfRTRTTF  W  ftft  I  ftf  SRrft  ftf  RR3TRT I  ftft  ?RTFT  RTRRT  1 1  #T,  RRft 
ftf  ft  ft  OTNft  ftftF  Rft  TF?T  RTfRT  ?R  W,  fftfFT  ?Rft  %  3TTRTFT  TFifer  ftft 
fft  Rftft?  RTft8  ft  TF^,  3TTRTFT  TFftT  ftf  Tp  ft  RTF  RR^T  ftft  ft,  ftfftftWF 
ft  ft  I,  ftfftR  3T1R  RR  ftfR  RFlftcF  I  ^siflgT  ft,  HHlRch  I  RRTT  ft,  fftftftTR  %  ft 
ft  TTcF  cFftr  %  3ITRTFT  I  ftft  ft,  ft  RRft  RfT  cFrftr,  RRftT  ft  TJTT  TFTRT  ftRT  ft  ftftTT 
TfTR  TORT  ftRT  1 1 

3TTR  3TRftf  ftfft  ft$T  TFfft  t,  3TTTRL  RRT£f  RRT  TFftt  I,  ftftF  t  ftfft  ftftr  ft  ft  TFTftf 
ft  TJlfftf  ft§T,  Hftftftl  ft  ft?T  TFTRT  RTfftf  |  ftfftR-  TTcF  RTR  ftfSTT  RTR  RIRT  RT%R  fft 

rtr  ft#  r  ft  ftraft  tift  wsr  ftr  ftft  ft,  rr  rrirt  rrt  I  rr  ft##  RR,  R^ft 

ft  #16#  TFT,  Rftf  RTR  RRT  ft  R#  fftftftft  ft  RRT  fft  R%-R%  cblf^l#  ft  RTfftrF  ft 
cftcklft  ftft  #  ftFFFt  WR  ftRT  RT  I  RRTf  ftfftTTTRRfftRRTfftft^TR'ftfe 
RF  TF#  ft  ftft  R^ft  ftf  iftRR  ft,  RTT^ft  ftt  TFT  fRRRT  SIT,  RRftt  RTR  RgR  ftRT 
SIT  I  ft  RR  cFSTRTFR  ftft  R5  RRTR-TTR,  ft-ft  R?  RRT,  ftft  $RF  ftf,  TFT  I  ftft  I, 
ftf  ftft  FTRR  ft,  ftft  ft  t,  RR  TFfRT  TrftftftRRfttRR#RTRRftRfttlR? 
TFFRT  ft  I  fft  sftft  ft  I  RRftf  fftft  TFT  TTftFT  TfRT  ftRT  ftftf,  ffttf  TRF  ft 
RRftf  fftft,  ftft  RR  RRFR  TFT  RRRR  ft  ftf  ftft  Rft-ftR  R  ft,  RR  ft  RTR  1 1 
ft  RR  Rfft  TFT  fftftftTIT  R6T  ftft  ftft  THmft  TFRT,  RRfft  ftnT  Tftft  fft  TFTRTfT#  ft 
ft  Tift  RTRRftf  ftft  I,  R§R  RTFT  ftcTT  I  ftft  3TTRftr  ft  ft  ft?RR  RRtft,  fftlftf  ft^Ff 
ft  TFR^rft  RRlft  ft  TRTfT  s|gd  TFR  fftRRTT  ft  I  TFT  fftftftRTT  ftT^  TTcF  ftf  thTT  gR 
TFfft  fftTTTRT  ft  g-3TT  SIT  RRT  Tift  W  ft  Tjft-sft  TFlwft  wft  ft  I  ftft  TJR  cfcfTT  ftf 
3TFT  TF^lft  ft  ft  TmTFf  TTRRft  ft  fft  fftcTHT  ^T  RRT^f  TTT  RT  T[ft  ft  ftftft  ft, 
tTTJT  TRT  W.  g^Tf  SIT  fftrgR  ftTF  ftftF  W  TF5T  RfT  RTFTTT  ft  fft  Tftf  ftf  TFflft  ft  ftftrT 
RTF£T  TeT  RT,  TFIT  ^R  ftftT  STT  TR  RRlft  ft  I  Tft  ftf  TF^lft  ft  R?  RTTFft  ft  3TRRT 
TFR^ftpR  fftcbMI,  TRftf  fftW,  fftRft  ftft  ft  3Tm  JTTT  I  trf  ftRT  ffpR  ft?R  I  fft 
RRTTfT  T^T  ftf  ft  RTTft  |  ftft  TRft  Rfttft  ft,  ^R  ft  RRTRT  fftcFRRT  I,  ft  ftf 
ft  TTTTfft  ft  ftft  f  I 

RR  TFTRTft  ft  fftT  Rf  RcfiRT  RRT  fft  RRT^f  RRT  3TRRT  TjfftrR  iRTft  I  ?Rrft 
RaHIfb  R%  ftft  ft  TFFJR,  ft  fftHIRd  TFT  TFf  im  f  3flRft,  ftftft  ft  ft?T  TFT,  ftft  RRftR 


58.  Ramsingh  Bhai  Varma,  President  of  the  Madhya  Pradesh  unit  of  INTUC  and  Lok  Sabha 
MP,  Congress  from  Nimad,  Madhya  Pradesh. 
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frjf  fft  am  ftc-rf  FTFft  fftFift  Fift  wet  Fift  Rft  Fft  rf^t  fft  %  ftft  ff 
9TFT  ft  %  Flft  FF  ftF  ftftFR  FFTft  FTFT  t  ft  FFftt  ft  FFft  ^TT%  St  STIT  FFFft  RFT 
ftft  ft  FR  RT  Fit  I  TIFTFT  ft  eft  ft)  ii,  Fftt  FITFW  FftftR  FFftt  ftft  ft  FR  FTF  FF  fft 
[JR  HF<|3  FFT  Fdl  ft  ft  ftft  <s|§d  ftt  ftftT  ft  ftt,  ft  FTR  ft  3od<  ftt  Fid  ft 
ft  ft,  RFT  ft  FRT  ftptftr  FIRST  ftftR  ftdT  FT  ft  ftft  Fft  FTTftfftlT  I  FTftfftlT  FFFt 
RFFit  3TTFlft  gf  ft  ftft  ftft  ftt  fftlftt  RFTti  l|f  t  FF  FT  Fft,  ft  ftt  Fft  ft 
fftFUFTT  ft  I  FF  R3RT  FFT  ft  FTFft  FTlftt  FR  WI,  FFTC  gftftfft  ftefift  ft 

Rift  I  FFFI-FFft  FIFftR,  FFTF,  FTF,  FtTC  RTF  ft  FTR  FFFft  ftftl  FF#  ftft,  ^ 
frjf  rf  ftft  gq  ftr  fftR  ft  fts  sjfftFF  FFTft  fit  ft  ft  FFFft  ftftFR  fftFiT  i  fftr 
ft  ft  FFFt  7ft  stp  ftft  Rfttft  ftlFT  fft  RR|F  fit  ftt  ftftr  RFT  ft  ?rf  ft  ftft 
t-RFTF  ft  fftFift  FIR  Flftt  ft  I  FF  ft  FF  FIR  ftt  F1FT  I  fft  fftFTFIF  RRF  ft  RFTFT 
ft  ftftr  ftft  I,  Fft  ft  ttcf  rf^t  ftt  fttf  ftftr  Fft,  fr  fftFR  ftt  ftft  ftftr  Fft, 
FtfftlF  fftFift  ft  FT#  I  I  ft  FF  FFFT  Rftfft  ftt!5T  ftft  FFft'FFft  ftftFF  FFT  ft 
F%  I  RRFIFT  srgcT  ts  ftftFF  I  fftFITFF  ft,  RftftFTT  ft,  Fftftt  ft  ftft  FF  ft  ft  t 
ft  RRt  ftT  ft,  FtfftF  FF  FTF  ftftR,  FF  FFT  ft  FTF  ft  RTFF  ft  #FTFlft  ft  ftft 
Fft  gftftRT  FFT  ft  FF  F%  FF  FF  ^ftf  ft  ffttTR  FF  ft  I  ft  FFTFT  Fft  SIT  fft  FT? 
FTTFFlft  ft  HlffteF  e§S,  egs  ftr  ftft  ft  (ftneFt  FFft  FTR  ftFT  FT,  STTFFT  FtFT  ?IT  I 
ft  FF  FFTF  FTT,  Fft  ftt  Ffft  FFlft  ft  ftft  FFlft  I  ft  ftft  ftft  ftt  ftftr  FF  Fft, 
ftft  FFTTftFT  ftt,  F?T  ftt  ft  FF  ‘ift,  TjjftjTf  ft  ^ftft  ftt 

ft  ft  ft  ^[ft  I 

ftftrF  ?^ft-?Fft  "jPldl  eReftt  Jl4)  ftft  sR^T  ftt  5Ifft  ft  ftT  ft  3TPT  ftft  I  ft, 
ft  ^  ft  ft  ff?T  ft  FR[ft  ^|T  ftftjR- 2IT  ^  fteF  ftlT,  IfdM  eFRT,  F?ReF 

3^T,  «RT  ftftTK  SJT  fftftt  JF^TR  fteTT  £(T  F^ft  fftR  [mill]  ft  Flfftftf  ftt  I  ^IF 
FTF  fftftftft  Wft  3Tft  I  3ftT  ft  Fft?TT  FFRTT  FR  tft  7JF  FfftTTT  3TFr^  I 
3R  ft  did  tft  jI M d I  cFFT  fteF  ft,  fttT  3-1  eh  did  fttft  FfftdK  ?TT  ftl  ddrrl  ft 
R  ft  eFR  ft^F  ft=TT  R  eFR  ftftt  ftt  SRftt  ftFT,  ^1F  FfftTR  ?TT  1  Fftftl  Fft§TT  ftF 
^Plilft  ft  c[ft-etft  9FFL  ftt  I  FFT  3Rft  FfftTTC  ftt,  Fgl^F  ft  FfftTR'  ftt  fft  Fflftt  ftf 
ft  ft  FFfft  FR  eRT  FF  RRT 1 1  ^TF  ft  ^FFlftt  ^TTqftt  FJRT  TFT  fftft  ftF  i[Plftd  fttTF 
eft,  ?RT  FRRT  ^dft  FTRft  ft  I 

m  FR  I,  ft  TO  ttcf  ^Flft  ftTf  cET  ft§T  5RT,  FFT  ftt  FRFF  ftTFF  ^RT I  ftft 
eRT  ft  ft,  ft  del<j<  FFT  ft  fttT  dJltj<  FFT  FFT  FTT  d§d  FFT  ft  ftR  FTft  FFT  Hlft  ft 
FTftt  FTftT  RF^r  FFT  ft  ft  ftft  ft  1TftftTT  ftt  fttF  ft  §TTFF  I  FTFT  ftftft  fft  FFT  FFFTFT 
ftt  Ftft,  RTFFT  Fftf  Ftft,  Ffttft  fftFlft  feFTITTT  RRFT  F ft,  RT?FT  FTfft  ft  ^ftt  FRTft 
ft  MReie  TpTFlTFft  ft  filFTITT),  ft  FFFft  FFlft  ft,  ft  dlifteb  ft  fftFT  [mill]  FTtftFT,  Fdft 
RdellVh  FRTT  SIT  fft  ft  FTT  Fflft  F  dddl  Fgd,  ftfftF  FRT  FF  FTFT  FTTR  ft  Fft  FF  FF§F 
FFFT  FTFT  1 1  FFlfftr  ^TTFft  FTFT  STT  Flftt  fft  RIFFT  FRFT  FT  ftft  ft^T  FRFT  FIT 
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ftT  eft  3FTF  ftFft  ft  ft  ftFft  ftfftr  ftfftft  FFT  ftT  eft  F#  ftft  ftftft  fftFTft  W5 
ft  Fift  ft  i  ftft  ftfftr  ft  fftFTTFT  ^  f  FFft  ftrft  3rft  ftr  ft  fttf  ftFft  ftft  t,  ftr 
ft  I,  fft  Fift  ftiF  I,  sift  FFft  fftftFTft  I  ftr  ft  tfshctt  I  fft  FFft  ftrft 

ftft  ftft  ft,  ftfftr  ftft  Tnfcr  ff  I  fft  ftr  ftr  ffftt  f  ffftt  ff  ftfi  ^t#  ftr 

ft  FTfftft  FT  ftr  ft  FFTE[ft  FTT  ftTF  ftf  ft  ft  TftFff  FFFT  FRFET  Fft  I,  FFTftT  FTTft 
ftftlft  ft  FFftR  I,  ftft  FIT#  ftftlft  FTftF  cHTHT  Fft  I  ft  FTFT  Fft  ftfttTF  ft  FRTft 
ftft,  TT^TT,  FF,  ft,  OTRTT  FTFT  I  FFTFf  FrfttF  FFftET  1 1  3TFF  ft  FTT  FFTFT  fft  fftFT 
FTFT  |  ft  ftT  FTT  ftftT  F^TF  ftT  FTFFT  I,  FFT  OTFR'-ft-ftT  EFTFK  ft,  FFFft  ftftf, 
Tsnft-ftft  Fft  ft?  ft  Fftf  t  FT  FFFft  ft  onft  ft  I  ft  ^ftftr  ft  ftft  ft  ftft  FFTFT 
ftftT  ft  ft  Fft  I,  FF  ftT  ftft  FTT  3fft  Flft  ft§T  ftT  ftft  ft  ftft  I  3ft  ftfftF 
Fft  3TFT  ftr  ft  ft^T  FFrFTTFftftFFFftFtFtFFFTFftFFTFftft  ftFft  I  ftft 
ftT  ft  ftft  FFFTFT  ftft,  ftftF  ftft,  ftffft  TftFT  3Tft  Fft  ftT  TF  ftft  1 1  ft  ftft 
FTRTFTFT  ft  3TFTft  ftft  ftFFFTFFT  ftft  ft  ftft  I,  ft  ft  Fft  FTFFT  fft  Fft  ft  ftft  F^T?ft 
ft,  ft  FTFFT  |  fft  ft  FFTF  Fft  FFFTT  ftFTft  ft  ftft  3ffF  FTF  ft,  ftftT  3FTF  TFT5FT 
ft  ft  fftft  FTT  FFT  gFFTTF  Fft  ftcTT  ft  ftT  FTT  FF$  ftcTT  ft  EFFTFT  Fft  ftFTT  3fft  FTF 
I,  ftftr  ftrftftrft^ftFrftFTTlTT  FFft  fftrft  ft  Frreiift  ft?  ft  Tift,  fftff 
ft  FTTF  FFT  Flft,  fftrft  ft?  ft  FTft  Ft  -THUft  ft  fft^ft  ft  FFft  I  ft  ft  ft  Flft, 
FFTft  ft?  ft  Flft  t  ftft?,  ftT  ft  ft??  ft  FT  ft?T  FFFT  ftcTT  1 1 

ftfftT  ftfFTft  FTF  ft  ft  3TFfft  FTFFT  FTFFT  f  ft  FF  ft  3T?  FFTFT  3TTFTT  I,  3TT 
FFT  I  fft  FF  FF  FfftftR  ft  fft  FJF  3TTFSFFT  ftftlTF  T^F  TFT  FTT  TFT  I,  F?T?FT 
FTTft  FTT  FFFTT  ft  Mft  FTTFT  3TF  ft  ftF-ftft  fttFTT  FTFT  I,  ft  FTFT  Flfftr  ft  ?ft 
ft  FTftT,  FTft  ftftFRF  ft  ftft  ft  ft?T  ft,  ft  ?ft  FTFFT  ftfft?  3TPTftfF  ft  ftF-ftft 
ftn  Flfift  I  Fftffftr  FF  ftft  Fftft  TT?ft  FFT  ft-  ft  FFF  FF  I,  ftftftfa  ftftT  I, 
ft  TT5  I  TFRFT  TfT  %FFTT  ftT  I,  ft  I  ft?T  ft  ftft  ftFIT,  ft§T  ft  ft-ftft  I  ft 
ft  ft-ftft  ftT  ftTT  I?  ft  ft  ft-ftft  FftT  I  FTFft  Tf  ft  ftfT  I  FTftf  3lft 
FF,  Flft  ftT  FTFTFT  ftTTl^tftffFTftTftTTl,  fftft  ft  ftFTT  I  ftft  FT,  ft  ft 
ft  ft  I,  FTftf  ftT  ft  ft  I  ftft  ft  ft  fftftFF  I  ftt  ftFFITft  ft  ft  ftT  I  ftt  Z 
FT  I,  ftf  ftFTft  ftftftrlftfSFTl,  ftfftrftffttftftftfttSFTl,  ftft 
ft  FTF¥  ft  ft  TFRTT  I  fft?  JFFf  Tftft  |F  EFT  TF  ft^  ^  ft  TFFTT  ft  !  ft  ft 
ft  FTTFT  eFRFTT  W  I,  fftFFTT  ft  ER  3TTft  FTFT  ft,  fftf  ft  ft  FTFT,  JFFTT  ftTT  fftft 
§3TT,  fftftTT  ft  Fffft-ftfft  ft,  ft  ft  FFTFTT  I  TFT  FTTFT  fftrFTT  ft  ftFTft  1 1  3TFF  Fft 
FTTFT  ft  3FffftFT  ftFTT  ft  ft,  Fft  FTTFT  ft  ft|FT  FFft  I,  FftTET  Fft=f  ft  TFTftT  ftFFTT 
Fft  F(ft  ft  TfftT  ft  FTft,  3ftffftT,  fftftTT  ft  TFTft  FTFT  FTfFT  ftTT  ft,  FTft  ft  Fft  FFTft 
I,  FTlft  ft  FTFFTFT  fftr  ftft  I  ftft-ftft  I 

ft  FF  3TFRFft  I,  FF  FTTFT  3TfftF  ft  3TfftF  FTFFTT  EFT  3fF  EFT  ft  Flft  I  Ff  FTFTR 
ft  ’jfft  ft  ftfFT  ft  fftFTTF  ftFft  I,  ftTFTftft  ft  PlftMdl  I,  ftTftFft  FF  EFT  I,  FF  EFT 
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ftf  I,  FTTTlift  apft  aTTftt  Ft  sft,  RE  RfW<  Ft,  ft  WIT  ft  3ft  ft  ^  %  3RT  ftft, 
ft  s[%  SEft  Ft  -dll,  dlfftd  cfr  cR|^  rit  SR  ftt  ft,  cff  eff  re  ftR  %  ftR  if  RTT, 
SEtft  vS-ftfl  dft  ftR  ftf  ftT  Sift  ft,  <lfftd  3RT  chi^  chl«3MI  SgU  ftl  cERT  ft  ft  -Eft 
ft?  ftT  W  I,  Rift  %  ftr  FTcTT  I  siftft  #TT,  ftftftFtftftlftfftrftSTitFTT 
TTTF  ft  SR  arfftsp  ftl  ftfTTT  ft  ft  ft$T  Sjft  fftTT  WIT  I,  JTlft  snft  ft  ftf  I  aft  Sfftft 
3ft  <ftridl  sift  ftRft  SET  5TTM  Sfftft  ftf  fftciR  W&  fft  FT  ftlT  SET  aftlSE  ftr  sft 
'3ffT  cEtft  ftt  ft  fft  5HKI  ERR-T  sift  RT  WE  %  I 

Wft  RF^^Rm  3TTTTTftft  ft  SRftTFtTTTft  WET  4<ic|KI  sfft  Ft?  am 

set  ff  aftm  ftr  eft  3ft  anaftf  wift  amt  mr  ftsr  3  w  ft  ft  Fftw 

ftt  sftt  I,  fttsft  ftt  RT  I,  Tpft  «Tft  %  3TTFftt  gift  ft  Eft  I  3TST  FFft  Ifift  ft  ftft 
Fftt  srt  arftt  sftft  ftr  ftr  re  sift  sTftftft  sift  rtt  sft,  FRpftK,  mfEm,  vriftlftE, 

SETT  FTft  ft  w£?  ft  STt  ftTTR  ftFRT  ^  ftnR  eft  SRT  %  SET  WTt  EfET  ftlTT  97T, 
arfftw  sp  ERR,  sp  sftR  RT  W  RTT  3ftT  ftt-ftt  cff  arfftcE  IfT  sift 

WIT  ft  ERR  WET  SRR  snft,  HW^ld  sft,  yiRET  ERR  %  FftftK  aft  FlftlWE 

sft  ettf  ft  i  sr  wft  tret  set  rrr  sit,  arftt  sfrt  fftr  p  zr  mm  ft  rf  sp 
siftt  rtt  t  aft  arsr  ftt  fttEiF  aft  ftt  ffeit  I,  sft?r  ett  srTsft  I,  Etftr  ft  fttFF  aftt 
ft  W  1 1  TTt  ftft  FTEITT  ft  fftTRT  ft  fftRF  3Tfftsp  ftf  eft  srrft  ^4T<lCl  eft  RIT  if 
eft  ftiTTR SET  WT  SEEt  -1^1  FtTTT  eft  e|gd  eEE  ?ldl  eft  STFE  TETT  dldl  %  I  Fnf^ET 
am  aiR  mft  |  eft  tret  set  ttwt  ^ttt  ft  ftraft  mr  sjert  eft  ft  #  Ft  Rt 

ft  mft  I  fft  trf  ft  ft  fcr  arlfteE  m.  afTr  aft  ft  ft  wet  ftw  fteE  ft, 
ft  sift  ft  ftft  ft  -ift  arasE  anft,  srft  mr  ^ftt  ftT  ft  eERifETt  ftm  ft  Tmft  ft  ftfftR 
W#  mr  Fft^E  ft^T  eEETT  ft  I 

FE  TRE3RTF  SEFft  ft,  ftftrfftR  ftRF  |  ftftlfftR  ft  EEt  ePIT  ft?  ftt^TfftR  suftt 

m  reft  ft  ri  ftft  aiRft  rnr  sET-ftm  ft  ftaft  ftt,  ft  ft  ft  Fft,  Ten#  Fftft,  ft 

fttft  SET  ftt^TfftR  SPIT,  fttft  RTft  Fft  WTT  fttft  ftT  fta  ftlT  Rift,  Rift  fttft  arft 
Fft  ft  i  Fftftf  FRft  ftRiftk  ftw  ft  mft  wft  mr  tr  ft  fft  fe  aiffteE  ft  aifftep 
ftrr sift, Rfft ft,  cEKyift  ft, mft mrsRfttlfftftftiTSFft  wet sfemr ftft 
ft,  ftfftr  fftr  ft  ft  ^et  rim  ft  i  aim,  arfftu  ft  ftftp  ft^T  ftft  sift?  afft  ftft  ft 
FRft  ftlT  fftRT  ftt-RIET  SR  ft  fft  wfft  aERT  WT  fen,  ^ft? 

E?ftft  ft,  Fft-Fft  SERTflft  ft,  Fft-Rl  aftFTft  ft  aft  SRFT  ft  WIT  ft  ftFF  I  lift  ft 
Fft-Fft  fttFlft  ft  FJF  SElftt  TR  RIT,  ftTSIE  SR  Rft,  ft  FE  Wft  ft  srrt  ftr  sfRTT 
ft  fftmr  i  ff  fttft  sft  ft  aft  gft  amft  fttFT  ft  fft  rt  r  sEiftt  sft  spff  ftf  fftn 
WTT  ft  fft  gft  FTT  ft  aft  ft  FET  ft  ftft-aTIRTR  SET  nft  ft  ftT  SElft  ft  aft  sftft 
sift  Rfft  ftt  ft  FE,  Rd  RE  FTT  ft  ft  RTR-RF  Eft  spr  RfT  FET  ft  ftfftT 
chfftft  SR  I  ft  Rft  IR  aft  ftTPT,  ftft-ftft  eft  FE  SEFft  ft  TRERTC  aft  SR 

aft  ft,  ftftr  FRift  flmr  fftft  sfrtI  ft  ft,  F*ft  fftR  ft  sefft  |  wft  tr  ftft 
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f4  sTtffa  cf^rr  I,  ff  4f  ft4  aiFFg  f4,  f% 444  4f  ff  i  ffFTF  gn4  frt4 
4  4,  faffajlf  oMIOMId  FT  4  44  4— FF  cRTT,  eft  Tiff,  f^rSb'i  FF  d$  f4d  d<6 
44fftft4i  4f  f4TFFfaf4FTF4FFr44f4F?FTFFF4FT4?  fafrrFit 
44  ffft  |  griFT  4  f4  fftff4?  (griFT 4-fft anFfa) | f4 4 fsf 44r tegr 
gan  4 1  [44]  f4  ftf  4,  ff  fsfagrr  d4)  ftf  4  affr  4  3iim4i  fft  4 ?rr  ddd  ff 
gt  ff?  §4  an4  4  fif4  gg  44  4  4r?1w  4  4f  ff4  4ret  gg  ff4  tt4t  4, 
ttft  4  anw  ftf  44r  4  affr  4rr  fft  44t  [44f]  eft!  4ftt  4ftt  1 ar4  f4t  4, 
ar4  fff  4,  affr  ft4  4  ftff4  4f  44f  #4  4  f4sf  gg  4 1  afrr  4,  am  44f 
4  ftff,  fftf  f4tf,  ttrt  4,  #4  ar4f  4f4  4  fft,  anf4r  fft  4  f4FTF  4tf  FgF 
^tkt  4444  f4  4, 44f  f4r  4f  Ff  affair,  4f  ff  ff4  4 1  am  4ftf  4  fam, 
f4f-f4f  FT  TgF  4  Mid  am  444  ddl  FF,  FF  fall’ll  4  4f  FF  4  TTfa  f44f 
fft  f4m  an  ^trtt  4,  f4  affair  4  ftf  fft  ffFFj  arm  4, 44  4f  affair  4f  f4, 
f4  4 4 4f  fan  gr4  f4444  ffttT  anf  4, 4  fftt  toi  4  ff4  anf  4  4  f4r 
%f  4f  fftt  ftf  4  an  nf  f  f4faif  4t  f4  i  4  f4  arnr  arm  a44n  4n  ffft 
4  4  fr4  fan  ffhi  4  4  fft  f4nF  4,  n4  ftff  4,  n4  f#t  4  ftt4  ftf  ffht, 
n4f  4  ff  f4  ff  ff4  ar4 1  f4?RT  4  ff  fimr  4,  f4mT  4  gF  fftf,  f4nFT 
4  grp  f44f,  f4  fftf,  ff  f4  ff  ff4,  44  ftf  ff  4 1 

FF>  f4  F  f4  faF  FFT  FTTF  4t  FTTFT  4,  gFT  FFT  Fl<d  F  ffFTg  ffa  FTTFT  4 
4  ff  ft4  4f  ttfftft  4 1  affr  aftr  f4  4ffn,  ff  arnr  grr  f4  fttf  4f  44  4ft  f4 
4f,  f4  f4ng  4f,  f4  4ittf  4  ftf%  ft4  4t,  4  ffrt  tftff  4  f4  tf  ftift  i 
faF  4  44  ggn,  ti4  trf  4  FRfar,  ff4  afaFiT  frfhi  4  f4[  w  4  fft  4fpj 
f4  ff,  f4  44itt  4  ff4  w  i  4  aron  Tfarr  gf4  f4  ffft  f  f4,  44f  ff 
F  Ff,  FFlf  f4lPJ  FfaT  4,  4fa  4  FT  g§FF  FIT  gFTTFFT  F!t4  4  fffa  I  4  FF  f4 
4faF4FF44i 

am  ^tf4t 4 ff ft4 f§M 4  an4 4,  F)K«i4  4  an4 4 1  arm f4r ffttf4 
4  fff  fit4  4  4  aiFF  4  fif^F  gr4  ff4  4  fftii4  4  aif4FFT  i  arfaFwr4 
cbi<yi4  ff  4  4  g4n  4  4  FgF  ^fift,  ff4  FgF  ^ftft  ftf54  f4  4,  ff  FF4f  f4 
?n4,  fr  4  f4  fi4  i  faF  4  ff  f4  f4  4ft  F)I«$hi  fft  4  4f-4f  4f  f4  tif4 
ff4T  fft  ftt%  4  f4f  i  grff  iff  aflr  ftf  ff  4  f4  4  f4  f4  ffttf4  4,  f4  ff 
t4  4  ft4  arfa4  4f  FgF  fft  fftf  4f4  4,  fft  ft4  4  4  fff  4ft  4,  ftf  ff4 
4,  aff44§iF  a4  ftf4  4,  ff  tfftftft  4fa  4  f4  anF4  ftp#  4  44  ff4  4t  4 
4, 4  f4  ff  44  FFTgrTf  fft4  4ra4  f4,  f4  tf4  f4  4  arfa4  fttf  ftt4  4  f4 
4f  arfa4  fff  f4  fff  ff4  4  f4r  4tt  fftf4  arfa4  arriF  4  ft4  4  ftt4  f?44 
ai4  f4  44,  F4f4  anfer  4  t|t4  F?ftF  4  f4  44  4ft  f4  ff4  4  f4ft  arT444 
f4  f4,  FF4f  FRf4  4,  arfa4  4ft  ff4  4  ar4, 44  gg  1 4  #r  4  grr4  ftf  4  44f 
?tt4  f4  ff  f4  4  f4  ff  ff  aff44§TF  f  4,  ff  f4  4f  4,  4I4f  ff  anF§FFT 
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IftEFFFtrFtETFEFFTFtt  IT#*  tfE  Ft  ttfTE  %  FTF  E3FIF  ftEft  WFT  FEEF 
Ft  I  ^TtT  v)E1tl  3TFE  FF  tt  ft  fFE  3JEE-SHEE  if  cjits  tOfl  Ft  FEEF  'tM  Ft  FTt  FEEFt  tt 
Ft  Fft?F  FEEFE  %  FtfftE  sff%  ftF  F>H  FEF  Fit  %  FEET  FF  Ft-Ft  F>IH  3?tE  fFFETET 
EEFEt  1 1  FEt  ETFE  t  EJEtF  FTtFttl  FTFETTE  %  EjtF  t  tFElt  Ftf  Ftcft,  FEtt-FEtt 
Ft  -jTRft  I,  FTFEttE  %  tfttf  Ft  FFT  F#f  I  %Elft  3E1ETFFT,  FFE-FFE  F#  Ft,  FTFETtE 
%  F^f  I,  s||c|^  FEE^  %  F%  F#T  FFTt  f  ETF  Fp  FttfFE  FEEt  Ft-Ft  CT  cfETF 
^  ftFEElt  t  ftREt  tl'l  FEEF  FF-)  FFt  t>  I 

#E,  Eft  WET  Ft  FEFE  F#T  FEfipT  chl<yi^  §JEE  FEE%  f,  fFTEE  t$T  FFFE  FFT I  f% 
FEEt  FF  EEF  Fit  FEE  EEFEt  f ,  F%  F>l«flt  tfff  cbKlflt  FltltHI  FEFlft,  EEF  IFF  FTt 
1 1  FF  ft^t  #  F%  FETEEflt  FFTF  FEE  t$T  t,  foE  'Ft  FEtf-FEEtt  3ETFtt  EF  Fit  1 1 
Ft  FTttttF  Eft  3ETF$FFEFT  I  tfFEF  FF  ERFRT  ftE  FF  Fft  F#T  FT  F%  FETEEIEt  F# 
FETFE,  FF  FF  ftSFF  FEE  t  Ft  FF  FEtt  FF  ft  Fit  FFxf,  Fit  ETTF  t$T  FEEF  Fft,  FE 
FFE  3ETFtt  FFF  Ft,  tftEF  Ft  ttt  ft  FET  FEEF  FttFT  ttE  ftFFT  Ft  tfT  FEtFT  FgF 
FEF  %  I  FT  FETf^TF  Ft  FEE  EElt  FE  FTFT  it  F  I  3TF  ftEE  FF  EEFTET  Ft  fFE  F%-F% 
FETEEfTt  Ft  FT  #F  FEEFEt  FFlt,  FftF  FEEFEE  FTftFE  Ft,  F#  RkrlRMI  FFE  3Tlt  ftE 
FE?tF  ETlF  FlftFE  Ff  FT  FtF  Ff  I 

#F  FEF  %  t  FTF  Ft  EEFEtt  I-3EF  FFlt  ETF  FF  I  ftE  FTF  ttf  f-ttl  % 
FETEEflt  t,  FF%  ftSFF  ft>FE  I  ftE  Ft  EElt  ETFTF  Ft  Fft  Flflt,  EFF  %  Fft  Flflt, 
F^t  FEET%,  F|ET  F%  t  3ftE  EJEREt  E5ft  ^FT^  FE  FF  Flft  ETFE%,  ^E  ^  F|F  E5t%  FgET 
ETtt  FETEEfT%  t,  FEt^  3TTF?FFE  F^t  t  %  EFF  Fit  FEFE  %  ETF  f%F  FFtf^E  F§F 
E3FTFE  EFF  ^  %ET  FF  FnFT  I  Ft  EEEEFft  FTF-FFFEF  ^tFE  Fff  Ft  EEFEft  I  #E  FEfeFT^FT 
FF  FTF%  t  EFfcREFF  FF  %  FEt  Ft,  ^tfFEF  FEEEEt  *ft  FF  FETF  FE^  •JlfEl  FFE  Ft 

EEFFEI^t  ETF  FEF  FEt  I  Ft  FF  ETEF  t  FF  FTFEt  I FETF  F%  #E  eM-tM  #f  cq#FFF 

EFT  %  FETTF,  F1|ET  E^t  St^t  FSE^tF  |,  EJET^  FEtf  3TTFftE  F^f  I  EtfFEF  F%  FETEEfE^  FFT 
EEFE  FF  Ft  Ft  FE  Eft  EEFFEEft  ETF  %  Ftf  FT  EE^F,  E%F  Fft  ETEFE  t  Ftf  I  FFltt  Mt  Fft, 
vJHfcl  ftEEEFE  Ft  EEFEEft  t  Ft  FfEft  t  f^IEEFT  FFlt  FTF  EEFFT  F%,  F%  JF  EEFt  FEt  FF 
EEFTEt  t  aftE  Ft  FEEFf  t  E3Eft  ETEF^t  FfEft  1 1  Ft  JF  EEFt  FEt  Ft  FEEFt  t  FEt  FF 
Ft  FETEEFTt  EFTTt,  Ft  FFTt,  Ftt  EEFFE  FFE^,  Ft  E^FT  FFTt,  Ft  3EEFETTEE  FFTF, 
EEEft  EEFt  t  FF  cPE  EEFEF  t  E^t  FFEET  I  Eft  t,  t§T  Ft  FETFftt  EETEE  fEft  gt 
#E  Eft  F^ET,  3EFE  Eft  3ETFFtt  t  FEE?  FEF  F'FT  Eft  Ft  FFT  EEFFT,  ETF  ftEET  ^  t$T 
FE  FEE,  t?T  Ft  FTTFFtf  FF,  t  Efltf  Ftt  FEF  EFT  |  f%  ETEFFE  ^t  FTTFFtt  FF,  t  ETlt 
t?T  Ft  I 

Eft  Fft  ^  ftF,  ETEFFt  FEEt  %  ftF  etfe  t$T  Ft  FFTFT  I  EEFFT,  E3ET  FFTt  t 
fFEEFT  FFETE  t  EJETFT  tt  ETEFFt  t  ETF  EEFEEF  I,  3TFE  fftEi^ET  Eft  F  FEE  t  3TTF  Eft  I 
Et  FFlt  ft^E  tfE  FE  t?T  ^  ftrt  3TTF?FFE  Ft  FFT  I  fFE  FF  FFTF  I  -3EF  EFfE  Tfff^ 

^  ftF  FFTFT  FEftF  FfEF  t  FFfftE  tt  tt  E3EEt  FEET  FEF  I,  SltftFEE  %  ftF  FFTFT  F|F 
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3TTFTF  I,  Ft  #FIFT  #  I  WIT  FT#  FFF,  #  sTETT  WT 1 1  ###  #  f#F  #t  FTFTF 
I,  FF#  f#F  F##F  I  #f#F  F#T  FFT#  FF  FF  #  F#  FFT#  I  FF  F#  ##?  afrff  % 
FT#t-FT#t  FF  FTF#  #  #  ##  FTF  1 1  3T##FTT  %  FF  FT#  #  #?  I,  FF  FI#  F#  FFT 
FIFTT  FtFT  1 1  Ft  FFT#  #  FT#  I  FFT  FFTI  %  Ft  FF  TfF  FFT#,  FFFT  ^Nl(  FFT# 
oftT  FF  FT#  #  FT#t  F#,  Ftf#  #  WIT  FRET  FF#  ##  Wit  3  F#  #$T  #,  F^RF  Ft, 
#1#F  Ft,  FT#  #  #FF  #  F##  %  FT#,  FT#  Ft  ■3TPTET  Wfrf  f#FT  FT#  I  ##  FFFIR  ##t 
I,  Till  gqf#F  t  FTF  TgF  #F  w  FFF#  f##t  -EKtH#)'  #,  #t  FjSJ  Ft  I  #  F1FF# 
FFFT  TFT  f  I  FFF  fF  FF  #  #FT  W  FTF3FFT  I  <3tRw  %  '3tRW  #T 

##  ^r  pr  W  HFI^-6  FF  F?  I  FF#  #ST  F#  d<F#l  FIT,  FF#  #FT  FIT#  #  FT#t  Ft 
Ft  F#  FF  FT#t  1 1  ?Ff#F  FF  FFFTFt  aft?  FJTW  FTFFkT  #  FFT#  #  f#F#  telR 
FTF  Ft  FT#t  I  Ft  W,  FFT  F#  FFTFT  I  3TF#  #$T  F#  ##  F%  FDIFI  FFF  # 

3E#  F#  1 1  FT,  -3Tf#FT#  Ft  Ft  FFTT  ##  F#  #  Ft  ##  FTF  t,  FfRtT  F#  #F  FtFFT 
Flf#F  f#  Ft  5F#  FF1F  F#  FFF#  #FIFTT  F#  ft#  F#T  FF  ##  FFF#  FF  FTf-FTFTF-  I 
FTFT#  FIFTT#  FFF  #fc  #FT  FFF,  #f#F  Ft-lftF  FT#  FF#  FTFT  FF#,  FFFlf  #  FT# 
I  FT  Ft,  FFT  Ft  3T1F5FFI  #1#  I  ##  FW  I,  pi,  FFTFT  ?FTTf#  ##t  ##  FTFSFFT I 
FFT  #F  I  Ft  FTTF^FFI  F^f  1 1  FFft  FTF%  FFTft  itfcT  FF  I  Ft  3TTFFFFI  ^  I 
FFFit,  FFF^t  chldd  FFFF  FF%  Fi?t  FT^  FFT  FFI  FF  F%  I  3TFTF§FFI  41 'dl  F^t  FF 
FgF  FfeE  fen  F#  I,  3TFIFWF  I  Ft  fett  TW  Fpftl  -FRift  F^f  Ft  ^TFTF 
3Kftifi  Ft  %F  1 1  FTF  ^  FFFT I  FF  FTF  %  FTFFFT  FFTft  FTft  FT^FI 
{fgrffr  FFF  T^t  I,  FF  FFF  FF  F^?F  FFT  I  FFFT^  FT#  I,  F#?  FFTT^  FT# 
I  FF  ##  Ft  FTF  %T  ##E  #  #T  4#  FIF  #,  F#f#  3TFF  #t  WFT,  FW  WFT 
I,  ##E  WFT  I,  F#  F?tf#T  FTFTF  ff  F§F  #TT  §FT  I  FF#  FTF  fFT  FT#t  FT# 
fjTFFT  ##  Fit  FTF^FFI  I  FF#  #STFI  #TT  fFT  I  #  FTF  f##  ^F  #  FT#t,  FF  # 
FF#  FTF  F#  I  FFF  FIF  t  ##  FTF  FRtFI  t  #  FTF  F#t,  Ff#  FTfF#  FT#,  #f#F 
FF#  #  I  #T  FF  WTT#  #F  FFF#  FfT  #  ##  1 1  #  FF  FF#  F#  FF  FFF 
FFT#  F#t#  FF#  T|#  #  #  |  #$T  #  ##  FF#  Ft  t#T,  FFT#  ##  FF  #t  I,  Ft-F# 
#%  Ft  FFW#  FF  #  I,  #t#F  Ft  FTTFfT#,  FTF-FTF  F#  FT#,  FIFT  FFT  FFT#  #  # 
F#t  FTFf##  1 1  #  FF  FFFT  ##  F#  #F  #  FT  FFT  I  FT#  #  FTTF  FF#  I  FFF# 
#F  #  FT  TFT  1 1  W  fF  FFTFT,  FF#  FFT  fF  FFT  FT  FFTFT  FF#  I?  Ft#F  WIT  #t, 

#  t?  FT#F  W#  #  #  FFT  FT#F  FFTf#  #  FFT  ##  #  FTF  I  #  FF  FTF  #  WIT  FfF 
Fp  P  TFT  %  ##  #  FTF,  FF#  FTF  F#,  #f#F  Fg#  #  FTF  FIFT  #  FF  #T  #  ## 

#  WFT  ##FT  T|#  F^B#  I,  ##B  ^#F  FF#  I  ##,  ##  FTF  I  FTF  FF#  FF# 
I  FF#,  #  FF  W  #?T  -3TT#  FFFT  #  #  FTF  ##  #  FF#  I  ff#FT  FF,  FTTF  FT#  # 
##F  FF  #FT  I,  #f#F  #  FF  FTF  FF#  F#  FTT^#  FFFT  Flf#T,  ##t  #  FTF  F  FF 
FT#,  FF#  FfF  Fit#  ##t  I  ##  f##FFF  FTF  F#  FF#  Flf##  #t  FTF§FFT  F^F  1 1 
##  ##  FTFT  FW,  FFTFT  FFTT#  ##  ##,  #F  F#TF  I 
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4ld  d<E  fR  414  EF  FFlR  R  I  TIFT  ETf  fsK’dy'l  FTF^FFi  4l4  R,  fFFFT 
FTF  EF  FTTs[R  -Ft  I  T£Ft  FT?F  M1F5FFT  FRf  R  RfRTF  Rf  fRTE  Rt  Fp  R  I  EfRR 
-jit  fRE"FjET  FTTFSFFT  FRf  R,  4t  FTRfR  %  R,  4t  FrRtR  ^  eReF  R,  ^dF)  Rid')  FTF 
fR  eR  fftTFT  FRf  R,  fR,  RlfSb'l  FTRf  EF  FIFK  fR  RtS  RR  R  Rlddl  fR  I  4i4>-1  ^ERT 
FWf  'jft  R,  4f  fR>  FpT i  FTTFSFFT  R,  F^5  FRf,  Ff4>  FTF  FTfSJFT  FRf  F<jR  FlfRR,  FFE  fR 
afR  Ft  FEFT  I,  4tFTTF§FFj4^ffFF^?EI^^R34FTfl4l  FTF  -3TFT  RRi EET  FFET 
R  3ut4  fRt  FTT  EM  FRf  Fl-ldl,  dlREd  FE  FTTFFFFT  FEEJFTf  %  EFT  R?T  R  FTF  Et  eR 
R,  Fp  FTF  Et  fR  R,  FjEE  FFT  Et  eR  R,  FeR  ETFT  4>,  FiRf  MET  FE  F  Rt,  RfFTF  FTTFETtE 
R  FFT  Rt  eR  R  I  FE  jPifiRI  4tR  R  EFlR  FF  ETFTTF,  Ft  FFT  Ef  eR  R,  FfRE  eR  F|TT 
feE  I  f%  F§F  FFT  F  ET  WlR,  FET  EtFT  #FET  FTT  F#  R  I  FFffFT  TJETFTT  f^TETTF  FEFT 

%  FttE  eeR  fee  R  RR  ftffR  41  Ri  fft  Rt  Re  fttf?fft  4141  %  eft  f  fR,  fttR  R 
ff  fRt  Rf  eetR,  f|R  ReR  emf  R  ff  Rft,  ettet  R?t  R  eetft  we  eft  eet  I 
fRe  ef4  Rf  eR  R  i 

#e,  fe  Eft  RR  Ep  fttffR  cp  eftR  Rff#f  fMft  f>  RtR  Ft  Rtfte  I  Ep  fftR, 
FFffR>  Ft  Rff#f  fEfft  fRR  fft  fR  ffttetR  fR,  R#ft  Ft  feR  Ft  Rfe  FRf  I,  Ft 

FTFT  ETF  ElRff  fR  fR  ETFETFT  R  I  Ef  ETFFTT  I  FTTF  <jR  RRff  FETfR  F  f|,  RfRTF  RRl 
FFFTT  Ft  TgMETT I  FEFEt  fR  FT  ETFET  Ft  FE  Rf  FTF^  FET  FF^E  EW  R  RfF  FFT 
EtFf  FET  FE  FTFRtF  fR,  EFTETR  eR  FRf^RT  fR,  FET  FE  TFF  FWTET  EF  Et  EFMt,  FFtfe 
FET^  RtR  Ft  FFF#T  FtFFT  R  Ft  EfT#  JEFFT  FRf  I,  FEI^  RtR  FTRRT-FFIEfRT  FFtf 
M.FF  -3TR  ERt  R  FTEF  ^  I  FFFR  FTElRt  R,  FFFF  RR  TJFT  E^  F>Et  FT  TFfj  FFFFRt  R,59 
FTEF  cRt  FFFFRt  R  I  FFT  Et  EET  R  FETE,  ETF  fREFjET  %ETT  F  Ef  RR  Fid  R  EtfRiF 
FETFR  EF  FFlR  fR  FRfR$T  FTE  ER  R  FFf%  FTEF  FF  Ft  FfRMT  Et  Ft  RR  It  R  fFT  RfT 

ef  fftRR,  ef  fRff  fRR  ffft  Rt  fftRR,  efR  etf  R  I,  efR  femf  etR  R$t  fR 

FFEF,  fRR  Fi^R  EtFT  FRf,  F  FIFE  fRR  eRf  FMT  FfR  R  Rldl  R,  FMT  FFFT  ETFET 

R  etfR  ffe  fe,  RfRrF  ef  fteR  R  fR  ffett,  eetR  fRff  fR  wfef  I,  Reff  fR 
emef  I,  etefRt  fR  w  R  Rr  efmft  IRme  ef  ft  eR  I  RR  R?t  R  eftR  fee 

R  FFF  EtR  R  FFFR  fRMFT,  EMF-EMF  FRf,  FE  Ft  FETFT  FEEJE  I,  JETFT  FE^t  f%  EE 
TIFT  FTTFRt  FMF  EW-Re  FFFT  %  FTTF  fR,  FTS  FETR  FTTFFT  Rt  feRt  fR  Rt  FTFT  I, 

RRit  fR,  #Rtf  ff  ef  fteR  R  efet  R§t  f%,  ff  ef  fteR  R  fRr  etR  Rf  fRr  ef  etR 

Fft  ETflR  FFR  fRfETT  FT,  RRefttR  %  feEFFT,  FF  FflR  FTT  EEMTF  EtETT  R  WflR  ^ 

Rf  R  ftR  efe  R  ftf  fR,  fete  R  ftf  fR,  fe  fR  fRr  ee  fft  Rt  4is  fRFT  ff  Rt 

FIR  FF  FTFt  I  EEFlR  FtFFT  FFTFT  FTEEt  t,  MlRfF  FTEFT  RR  FETFR,  eRIRt  ETtR  ?RRf 
EFTR  ETF  FTR  EFE  FT  FFE  RR  FETR  EF  FTIFFR  Ef  #E  ^-Fqf  EF  f?R  ftR  t  fetR 
Rt  eftR  §l[Rd  ffR  fR  EtEft  fteR  R  I 

59.  Nehru  used  this  word  in  his  public  meeting  in  Jabalpur  the  same  day,  see  item  11. 
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RF#  RUFF  «ft  FRTft  qgcT  RFT  «fr,  ggft  if  3#RT  §t  3R  3# 
FF>  I,  if,  cfftrft  £  3TF  RcF  RRRft  RF  RTM,  gft  R^f  #ft  I  F^T  -3TTSTT  I  f%  %ff 
#3RT  %  3RT  RF  FRT&  RT#  Slf^T  Ft  RIM,  3R%  rM  FR 
grtt  m  to  if,  rft  r$r  I,  f?eT  #r  t  #t  g'tft  tt?Tf  Rtt  wf  ?ftt  1 1  fer 
F^f  #  ?ftfag,  TFT  ^T  W  t§T  RTf  <*fT,  FTE*  R#  RTR#  Rtt  I  TtfcR  RFR 
§q,  RRRTtE  RW  Ft  FERTt  E#E  Rt,  ET#E  %  FSRT  TOT  §R  3?fc  tot  cERHI^ 
THch)  %,  RR  Rt  3TFT  R%  1 1  RftsiE  cfc  R^fF  eft  ERF  it  if  Ef?t  RE>ET,  Riel -II  FR 
EftRE  E^  FEET  #  FR  RFt  R^t  I  EF  FTRET  RIE  FTR5T  #  I  #  FTFFt  g?t  RUT  RFT 
gETET,  ftREE  ftET,  g?T  Fpft  ig  FTTR%  foEEt,  EEffc  -3TFT  #Rf  E?t  RSeft 

ET^tft  I  eft  ETR  FREt  Rtf  FEET  fig  EPRTTf,  fs  ET^  #F  FTFt  Rf  I 

EE%ET! 

[Translation  begins: 

[....]60 1  have  been  meaning  to  come  here  for  many  months  now  but  somehow 
it  kept  getting  postponed.  I  am  here  today  in  connection  with  the  riots  which 
took  place  some  months  ago.  It  was  extremely  painful,  not  only  because  of  the 
losses  suffered  by  the  people,  though  that  was  also  there.  What  grieved  me 
more  was  the  fact  that  an  atmosphere  of  communal  violence  should  be  created 
in  a  city  like  Jabalpur  or  any  other  city.  Unfortunately  it  is  the  doing  of  a  few, 
but  even  innocent  people  get  carried  away  sometimes,  and  fear  and  rumours 
bring  out  all  the  latent  hatred  in  them,  which  is  very  dangerous.  We  must 
understand  this  and  combat  it.  Well,  I  do  not  want  to  go  into  it  in  detail  just 
now  except  to  say,  as  Ram  Singh  Bhai61  mentioned,  that  you  owe  a  duty  to 
your  workers’  community  as  well  as  the  citizens  of  Jabalpur  and  India.  You 
must  always  remember  that. 

The  workers’  union  often  present  demands  which  may  be  justified  and 
there  is  no  harm  in  voicing  your  grievances.  But  you  must  always  remember 
that  your  demands  do  not  clash  with  the  interests  of  society.  The  trade  union 
movement  first  started  as  an  instrument  to  fight  against  the  profiteering  of  the 
big  mill  owners  at  the  expense  of  the  workers.  This  led  to  what  is  known  as 
class  war.  It  is  not  correct  to  say  that  there  is  no  class  war.  What  is  needed  is 
the  means  of  obliterating  the  class  differences  and  to  build  a  classless  society. 
This  is  how  the  trade  union  movement  arose  when  the  workers  found  that  all 
the  profits  were  going  into  the  pockets  of  the  few  mill  owners  while  the  large 


60.  See  fn  57  in  this  section.- 

6 1 .  See  fn  58  in  this  section. 
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labour  class  earned  a  pittance.  The  trade  union  movement  first  started  in  England 
about  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  when  the  industrial  revolution  had  led  to 
the  building  of  huge  industries.  If  you  read  about  those  times,  you  will  be 
amazed  at  the  atrocities  committed  upon  the  working  classes.  In  fact,  it  can  be 
said  that  it  is  from  the  history  of  these  atrocities  and  the  condition  of  the 
English  working  classes  that  Karl  Marx  founded  his  philosophy  of  communism. 
In  those  days,  the  working  classes  were  trampled  upon  mercilessly  by  the 
industrialists  and  capitalists  who  amassed  fortunes. 

Then  arose  the  trade  union  movement  and  initially  there  was  great  opposition 
to  it  in  England.  In  fact,  it  was  declared  illegal  and  if  four  or  five  workers  were 
seen  together,  they  would  be  imprisoned  and  sentenced  for  life  term.  I  am 
telling  you  about  conditions  which  prevailed  more  than  a  century  ago.  They 
used  to  be  deported  to  Australia  composed  of  criminals  and  others  serving  life 
sentences  from  England. 

So  the  working  classes  had  to  undergo  great  trials  and  tribulations.  Then 
gradually  in  the  next  few  decades  the  movement  gathered  strength  and  the 
laws  were  liberalized  and  ultimately  the  right  to  form  trade  unions  was  accepted 
as  legal.  This  is  because  the  workers  realized  that  their  strength  lay  in 
organization.  Nowadays,  the  trade  unions  in  England,  America,  Germany  and 
the  Soviet  Union  are  extremely  powerful.  But  you  must  bear  in  mind  that  they 
have  succeeded  only  after  a  century  of  struggle  and  internal  tensions  and 
hardships.  In  most  of  the  western  countries,  except  the  Soviet  Union,  the  main 
problem  was  of  private  profits  which  engendered  a  class-war.  As  a  consequence, 
both  the  working  classes  and  the  trade  unions  gained  strength. 

However,  the  world  has  changed  gradually.  Take  India,  for  instance.  The 
greatest  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  workers  was  the  threat  to  go  on  strike, 
which  would  affect  the  mill  owners  directly.  Therefore  trade  unions  have  always 
respected  the  right  to  strike  because,  without  it,  they  have  nothing  left.  I  am 
telling  you  about  the  story  of  the  growth  of  trade  unionism. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  a  different  kind  of  social  organization  and  in  a  sense, 
everyone  belongs  to  the  working  classes  with  very  few  exceptions.  There  are 
no  strikes  in  the  Soviet  Union  because  there  is  no  private  ownership  of  property 
to  strike  against.  The  moment  private  ownership  is  given  up,  the  entire  pattern 
changes.  So,  as  I  said,  in  cases  where  the  demands  of  workers  are  justified, 
they  can  certainly  go  on  strike.  But  they  must  not  harm  the  society  in  general. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example.  We  have  excellent  workers  in  the  railways 
and  they  carry  a  great  responsibility.  Their  demands  may  be  completely  justified. 
But,  in  my  personal  view,  the  running  of  railways  is  concerned  not  only  with 
the  owner  and  the  worker,  but  with  the  entire  public.  It  is  not  merely  a  question 
of  their  travel  but  also  transport  of  foodgrains  and  thousands  of  other  goods.  If 
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the  railways  come  to  a  standstill,  the  entire  life  of  the  nation  is  affected. 
Therefore  it  is  a  problem  which  concerns  not  only  the  working  but  also  the 
common  people,  and  in  fact,  the  entire  life  of  the  nation.  In  my  view,  the 
grievances  and  problems  of  the  railway  workers  cannot  be  settled  by  the  ordinary 
method  of  strike,  for  it  affects  the  entire  nation.  For  that  matter,  I  do  not  wish 
that  there  should  be  frequent  strikes  in  textile  mills  or  other  areas  either.  I  want 
that  the  problems  should  be  settled  by  amicable  methods.  However,  a  strike  in 
a  textile  mill  does  not  affect  the  whole  country  in  the  same  way  that  a  railway 
strike  or  a  strike  in  one  of  our  major  power  plants  would.  It  brings  life  to  a 
standstill  immediately.  It  is  an  attack  on  the  national  life. 

Thirdly,  I  want  to  point  out  that  the  time  is  fast  approaching  when  the 
important  weapon  of  strike  is  gradually  becoming  unnecessary  or  it  will  soon 
become  so.  I  do  not  say  that  there  should  be  no  strikes  at  all.  But  generally 
speaking,  they  must  become  unnecessary  because  the  great  goal  before  us  is 
to  increase  the  national  wealth  through  the  Five  Year  Plans.  The  wealth  of  a 
nation  consists  of  the  goods  produced  in  the  country.  The  most  important  is, 
of  course,  agricultural  production  .  Anything  new  that  is  produced  from  factories 
and  industries  and  by  other  means  constitutes  wealth.  A  nation  cannot  function 
on  accumulated  wealth  from  the  past.  It  has  to  earn  every  year.  No  matter  how 
much  gold  and  silver  reserves  a  country  may  have,  its  development  depends 
on  its  annual  income.  A  country  like  the  United  States  would  grind  to  a  halt  if 
production  comes  to  a  halt  even  for  a  month,  let  alone  a  year.  Its  gold  reserves 
cannot  go  very  far. 

Therefore  it  is  necessary  to  earn  as  much  as  possible  every  year  from 
agricultural  production,  industrial  output,  handicrafts,  etc.  A  moneylender  who 
becomes  rich  on  the  interest  earned  on  his  loans  does  not  generate  new  wealth. 
The  goods  produced  from  land  and  industries  constitute  new  wealth.  Hence, 
the  countries  where  the  production  of  consumer  goods  is  high  are  regarded  as 
affluent.  There  is  no  remedy  for  poverty  except  to  step  up  production  by  every 
available  means. 

Then  comes  the  question  of  distribution  of  that  wealth.  If  we  allow  the 
new  wealth  to  remain  in  the  pockets  of  a  few,  the  masses  will  continue  to  be 
poor.  Until  recently,  we  had  the  zamindari  and  jagirdari  systems  in  India  which 
meant  that  the  tiller  of  the  soil  had  very  little  left  after  paying  the  land  revenue, 
etc.  The  more  he  produced,  the  larger  the  amount  of  revenue  which  had  to  be 
paid  and  all  the  profits  went  into  the  pockets  of  the  landlord. 

This  was  the  social  organization  until  very  recently.  We  have  tried  to  change 
it  after  independence.  But  traces  of  the  old  system  still  linger.  Under  the  old 
system  of  land  tenure,  the  farmer  had  no  incentive  to  produce  more.  Therefore 
it  is  essential  to  ensure  greater  production  as  well  as  an  equitable  distribution  of 
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the  goods  produced  if  the  masses  are  to  benefit.  The  wealth  should  not  remain 
in  the  pockets  of  a  few.  The  surplus  should  be  channelized  into  building  new 
industries.  But  the  most  important  thing  is  to  increase  production. 

We  talk  about  socialism.  What  does  it  imply?  Socialism  can  be  established 
only  when  there  is  some  wealth  to  be  distributed.  Distribution  of  poverty  is  not 
socialism.  It  is  meaningless.  Therefore  our  aim  is  to  increase  production  by 
every  available  means  from  land  and  industries,  under  the  Five  Year  Plans  and 
to  ensure  an  equitable  distribution  of  the  wealth  produced. 

Now,  the  question  is  how  to  increase  production?  How  did  the  affluent 
countries  of  the  West  manage  to  increase  production  during  the  last  century? 
They  have  done  so  by  adopting  new  techniques  and  using  new  machines  and 
implements,  in  agriculture  and  industries,  etc.  Even  small  improvements  can 
increase  the  yield  dramatically,  and  I  am  amazed  that  the  farmer  in  India  does 
not  pay  more  attention  to  them.  There  is  a  world  of  difference  in  using  old 
ploughs  and  the  new  ones.  The  new  plough  does  not  cost  more  than  fifty  or 
sixty  rupees.  But  the  problem  is  that  though  we  talk  glibly  about  socialism  and 
what  not,  our  minds  continue  to  be  in  the  old  ruts.  I  include  even  the  educated 
people  in  this  category.  We  make  long  speeches  about  what  we  ought  to  do  but 
fail  to  pay  attention  to  the  root  of  the  problem.  The  only  question  that  I  put  to 
a  farmer  is  what  kind  of  a  plough  he  uses. 

Everything  else  is  secondary.  [A  voice,  old  ploughs].  That  is  why  Madhya 
Pradesh  is  backward.  [Laughter].  That  is  absolutely  true.  I  am  ashamed  to  say 
that  the  three  most  backward  states  in  agriculture  are  Madhya  Pradesh,  Uttar 
Pradesh,  which  is  my  state,  and  Bihar.  They  are  beautiful  provinces  which  are 
showing  signs  of  progress  in  other  areas  but  are  extremely  backward  in 
agriculture.  If  you  go  to  the  South  to  Madras  and  Andhra  Pradesh,  you  will 
find  that  though  the  farmers  are  not  very  educated,  they  have  learnt  to  use  new 
implements  and  ploughs.  Similarly,  you  will  find  almost  every  farmer  in  the 
Punjab  using  the  new  plough.  It  is  a  symbol  of  a  new  approach  and  thinking. 
Those  who  continue  to  use  outdated  implements  and  tools  display  a  disinclination 
to  get  out  of  their  old  mental  ruts.  We  must  take  advantage  of  science  and 
technology  and  mechanization  if  we  wish  to  progress  and  increase  production. 
Until  we  do  that,  we  cannot  go  very  far  no  matter  how  many  processions  we 
take  out  or  shout  slogans.  That  is  the  plain  and  simple  truth. 

In  a  sense,  we  have  to  build  a  new  India  by  changing  the  thinking  of  the 
people  and  making  them  capable  of  grasping  the  new  realities.  Leave  aside 
everything  else,  unless  we  succeed  in  doing  this,  we  cannot  even  hold  on  to 
our  freedom.  A  poor  country  cannot  remain  independent  for  very  long.  Moreover 
freedom  demands  new  thinking  and  new  means  of  dealing  with  problems.  I 
hope  that  we  will  never  have  to  fight  a  war.  But  whether  we  do  or  not  we  must 
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be  mentally  prepared  to  fight  any  enemy. 

The  whole  crux  of  the  problem  is  industrialization  and  machinization.  The 
industries  in  India  are  in  fact  hopelessly  outdated.  The  modern  industrial 
complexes  in  Europe  are  highly  advanced  in  technology.  We  are  deliberately 
not  importing  all  that.  For  one  thing,  we  cannot  afford  it  and  secondly,  the 
modem  industries  in  the  West  have  very  little  use  for  manpower.  Almost  all  the 
functions  are  automatic  and  controlled  by  buttons.  This  is  a  dangerous  trend  in 
a  country  like  India,  with  its  large  population.  If  we  were  to  adopt  the  highly 
mechanized  systems  of  the  West,  95%  of  the  manpower  would  become 
redundant  which  will  have  terrible  repercussions.  Ultimately,  we  want  to  use 
machines  not  merely  to  produce  goods  but  to  improve  the  standard  of  living  of 
the  masses  and  to  produce  skilled  and  trained  human  beings. 

Well,  anyhow,  that  is  a  different  matter.  That  does  not  mean  that  we  should 
avoid  automation  altogether.  We  must  take  advantage  of  new  machines  and 
implements  as  far  as  possible.  We  will  have  to  tolerate  it  if,  in  the  beginning, 
some  people  become  redundant  because  more  avenues  will  open  up  in  the 
future.  This  is  how  the  West  has  grown.  There  is  hardly  any  unemployment  in 
Europe,  in  spite  of  the  huge  machines.  New  avenues  of  work  open  up. 

We  must  not  be  afraid  of  industrialization.  India  is  such  a  large  country 
that  we  can  take  up  heavy  industries,  small  industries  as  well  as  cottage 
industries.  Everything  can  fit  in.  No  matter  how  many  industries  we  put  up, 
there  will  still  be  millions  of  people  in  the  country.  Therefore  village  industries 
are  also  essential.  But  if  we  are  afraid  of  industrialization,  we  can  never  progress. 
Even  if  every  individual  in  the  country  works  hard,  his  work  will  be  of  a  low 
standard  and  production  will  be  limited. 

Then  the  question  arises  whether  the  heavy  industries  should  be  in  the 
public  sector  or  the  private  sector.  There  are  three  possibilities.  We  have  decided 
that  the  heavy  industries  like  the  steel  plants  must  be  in  the  public  sector.  The 
small  and  medium  ones  can  be  in  the  private  sector  for  it  would  impose  a  great 
burden  upon  the  state  to  supervise  all  of  them.  But  we  would  like  it  if  they  are 
also  run  through  cooperatives.  We  have  no  objection  to  smallscale  industries 
being  privately  owned.  We  want  that  there  should  be  all  round  development. 
The  more  we  produce  the  greater  will  be  our  surplus  which  we  can  invest  in 
new  industries  and  for  building  roads,  schools,  hospitals  and  bridges.  If  the 
expenditure  is  less  than  the  income,  we  will  have  something  left  over  for 
development.  I  am  talking  about  the  national  income. 

A  state  has  to  save  in  order  to  progress.  There  must  be  no  waste  or  useless 
expenditure.  It  is  extremely  important  that  we  should  save  as  much  as  we  can. 
It  is  usually  difficult  for  a  poor  country  to  save  very  much.  Affluent  countries 
like  the  United  States  and  England  are  able  to  save  a  great  deal  in  spite  of  waste. 
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But  we  cannot  do  without  saving.  We  borrow  from  others  but  the  debt  has  to 
be  paid  back  some  time  or  the  other.  In  order  to  have  a  surplus,  we  must,  on 
the  one  hand,  increase  production  and  on  the  other,  reduce  useless  expenditure. 
We  can  then  invest  the  surplus  in  useful  tasks.  We  get  money  for  investment 
through  taxes  and  by  floating  public  loans,  etc.  It  is  extremely  important  to 
produce  as  much  as  we  can  in  order  to  come  out  successful  in  our  great  war 
against  poverty.  Any  shortfall  in  that  will  hurt  the  economy.  Therefore  strikes 
and  labour  troubles  should  be  avoided  at  a  critical  juncture  like  this.  When  it 
becomes  absolutely  necessary,  it  may  be  unavoidable.  But  we  must  find  ways 
of  solving  the  problems  without  bringing  production  to  a  standstill. 

You  referred  to  inflation.  You  must  understand  a  few  simple  things  in  this 
connection.  There  are  some  things  like  food  and  cloth  which  are  essential 
goods.  Then  there  are  others  which  are  not.  Our  policy  is  to  try  to  keep  the 
price  of  essential  commodities  stable  as  far  as  possible.  We  are  not  bothered 
about  luxury  goods  which  only  the  rich  and  the  well-off  can  afford.  When  a 
nation  is  on  the  march,  inflation  is  bound  to  occur  in  a  changing  economy. 
There  is  greater  flow  of  money  and  the  goods  are  in  short  supply.  When  there 
is  an  abundance  of  goods,  the  prices  fall  automatically.  If  there  is  a  shortage 
and  demand  exceeds  supply,  prices  go  up.  Traders  take  advantage  of  the  situation. 

In  India  at  a  time  when  innumerable  industries  and  steel  plants  and  other 
things  are  coming  up,  there  is  a  greater  circulation  of  money.  When  we 
construct  a  bridge  on  the  Ganges  at  a  cost  of  a  crore  and  half  rupees,  one  crore 
goes  into  the  pockets  of  the  labourers  as  wages.  So  people’s  capacity  to  buy  is 
increasing  and  the  goods  are  in  short  supply.  You  will  find  that  this  happens 
everywhere  in  the  world.  Of  course,  the  trend  has  to  be  strongly  controlled  for 
otherwise  it  can  do  great  harm.  We  must  not  allow  the  prices  of  essential 
commodities  like  foodgrains,  cloth,  oil,  etc.,  to  shoot  up. 

We  have  made  three  lists.  One  is  of  the  absolutely  essential  commodities 
whose  prices  have  to  be  strictly  controlled.  The  second  list  includes  the  not  so 
essential  commodities.  The  third  category  is  of  luxury  items  which  only  the 
affluent  can  afford.  We  are  not  bothered  about  their  prices.  But  the  second 
category  must  also  be  kept  in  check.  You  will  find  that  by  and  large,  the  prices 
of  essential  commodities  are  falling  everywhere  in  the  country.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  situation  here  is.  In  fact,  we  are  worried  that  the  prices  should  not  fall 
too  low  because  it  will  affect  the  farmer  adversely.  However  with  the  large 
amounts  of  money  being  invested,  it  is  not  surprising  that  there  is  inflation. 

I  have  tried  to  explain  to  you  the  ideas  behind  the  Five  Year  plans.  They  are 
not  meant  for  the  officers  and  ministers  alone.  I  want  that  all  of  you  must 
understand  them.  Even  if  you  cannot  read  the  whole  report,  you  can  get  an 
idea  by  glancing  over  it.  Workers  and  farmers  and  students  must  discuss  these 
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things  and  try  to  understand  what  we  are  trying  to  do.  The  Five  Year  Plan  is  not 
a  rigid  document  but  the  story  of  forty  or  forty-two  crores  of  men,  women 
and  children.  As  I  had  remarked  once,  it  is  the  horoscope62  of  India.  We  may 
not  be  able  to  adhere  to  it  strictly.  But  it  shows  the  future  that  we  are  trying  to 
build.  The  future  is  in  our  hands,  in  the  hands  of  the  people  of  India.  There  is 
no  magic  formula,  nor  if  you  will  forgive  me,  can  it  be  done  by  counting  beads. 
That  is  all  right  in  its  own  place.  But  we  need  hard  work,  cooperation  of  the 
people  and  an  understanding  of  the  direction  in  which  we  are  moving.  There 
are  innumerable  things  to  be  done  and  they  have  to  be  properly  linked  together. 
It  is  an  ancient  custom  in  India  for  people  to  go  their  own  way.  Individuals  may 
benefit  by  such  methods.  But  we  want  that  the  whole  country  should  progress. 
We  are  fighting  a  war  against  poverty  and  unemployment  and  planning  is 
absolutely  essential  for  that.  We  cannot  permit  everyone  to  do  as  they  like.  We 
have  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  resources  we  have  at  our  disposal.  Once  the 
process  gathers  momentum,  our  resources  will  also  increase. 

During  the  First  Plan,  our  resources  were  very  limited.  They  grew  during 
the  Second  Plan  and  by  the  end  of  the  Third  Plan,  will  have  increased  much 
more.  We  hope  that  by  the  end  of  the  Fourth  Plan  we  would  have  become  self- 
sufficient.  It  is  a  question  of  another  ten  years.  The  task  is  gigantic  and  the 
population  is  huge.  Take  the  Soviet  Union,  for  instance.  It  has  advanced  very 
far  but  over  a  period  of  forty-four  years  since  the  Russian  Revolution.  They 
had  to  face  great  difficulties  and  hardships  before  they  succeeded.  You  must 
understand  this. 

I  am  happy  to  be  here  today  at  your  invitation.  Your  responsibilities  will 
continue  to  increase.  So  you  must  train  yourselves  for  that  and  march  ahead. 

Jai  Hind! 


Translation  ends] 


13.  To  Congress  Workers:  Media  Incitement  of 
Communalism63 

Warning  to  Newspapers 

Jabalpur,  July  1 1 .  Prime  Minister  Nehru  today  expressed  the  hope  that  a  law 
would  be  enacted  soon  to  put  an  immediate  stop  to  newspapers  publishing 
anything  that  incited  communal  hatred  or  created  hostility  among  people  and 

62.  See  fn  59  in  this  section. 

63.  Report  in  the  National  Herald ,  12  July  1961,  p.  1. 
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poisoned  the  atmosphere  of  a  city. 

Pandit  Nehru  made  this  observation  in  his  address  to  Congress  workers 
soon  after  meeting  fourteen  delegations  of  Muslims,  Hindus,  political  and  social 
organisations,  Congressmen  and  other  influential  people.  He  met  them  separately. 

The  Prime  Minister  told  the  Congress  workers:  “Everybody  complains 
against  false  news  published  in  certain  newspapers  to  incite  the  people.  This  is 
the  first  thing  that  has  to  be  gone  into.  This  kind  of  thing  should  not  be  allowed 
to  take  place.  I  hope  we  will  make  a  stringent  law  so  that  district  authorities 
remain  vigilant  and  keep  their  eyes  and  ears  open  to  put  an  immediate  stop  to 
publication  of  any  news  or  articles  or  comment  that  incited  communal  hatred 
or  created  dissension  among  different  sections  of  the  people.64  It  must  be 
stopped.”  PTI 


14.  Inauguration  of  Jabalpur  Agriculture  College65 
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64.  This  had  become  a  regular  theme  in  Nehru’s  communications,  especially  after  the  language 
conflict  in  Assam  in  May  1961,  see  SWJN/SS/69/items  32,  93,  95-96;  Appendix  39,  p.  4 
of  pamphlet  and  item  8. 

65.  Speech,  12  July  1961,  in  Jabalpur.  NMML,  AIR  Tapes,  TS  No.  7623,  7624,  NM  No. 
1522. 

66.  H.V.  Pataskar. 

67.  Kailas  Nath  Katju. 
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33ft  3%  ft  I  313  33%  §3  'll  %3T  7ft  ft  {ft  ft  313  373  3ft  33?ft  o313T,  ?3lfft7  ft  ?33 
F7  33?  333  ?33  ftf  7%  3?T3737lft  Tp[ft§T3  ft  F7  33?  3?T  3%  333ft  711313  ft  3ftft3 
3ftTF  3ft  33%  33  ft  333  ft  3§ft  ftfftr7ftft313ft3ft33  713?7ft,  ftfft3  fft?7 
ft  3713?  3171713  3lft  33?  33%  ft  I  3ft  fft  33?  3?R3  ft,  33?  ftt%3  ft  73ft3  33  3373 
ft  373, 7HH31 3ft-jftft  ft,  E%  33  31733  3373  ft,  7fI713?7  33%3  7J%3%ft  33  3T 
ftft  3?%  73731  ft  ftft  3F  ft  fTlft  33%  3lft  ^3131  31f_  %%  ft  3%,  ftlTlft  fftr  331 
fftTTR  ft  %3  373%  3133  ft  ft  3F  31^  ft  3%,  <3Tlft  3%f  I  7%  33  737173137  %%  ft 
3¥3  ^  %3R  3%  3113ft  7313%  #7  3113ft  5%%37  3%7F  %f%371  ft  733%  7731 31E3T 
iftfft  37?  %3R  3ft  ftlft  31%3,  3?ft  %  3ft  ft%f  Rlfftt?  %fft3  f%%33?7  7%t3?73771 
ft7%fep71  %  3ft  ft%f  3#3,  3ff7  fft#  3  fft#  7T7E  %  31133%  37%#  p%  3%  33J# 
fft  HI#  %  37  3371  37133  #  I 
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EFT  EET  tE  WE  t  W&  t,  Elf  TTFEt  Elf  ETFT,  EET  EFT  -3T*ft  EFT  FET  eI$T 
t  EET  EEIT  T$lcb^<  Et  Ej#  |  E#,  t  ETE  gE  EET  3OT,  ESTJT  I  ES^T,  EFT  F^ft 
E%  OT  t  <§5  ftlTIT  1 3#  F^T-EET  ftr  ftTETET  ETTET  I,  ftTETE  #E  <3TT^f  EFf,  tfT 
TicE  EET  ETTt  It  Elf  ETEET,  tftTE  ETE  t  ETE  fEFlt  EE  TWft  ftTET  I  ftr  ftTETE 
ETt  EFT,  ETt,  ftft,  tt,  tM  t 1,  EEfftT  ETfeT  t  ETE  EE-ttE-EETE-tt-lf  #-#E 
tf  ETEtf  EFT  ttlET  ftETt,  EE5T  ETTE  Efft,  ETT  EETt  I  l§T  EE,  tftTE  FElt  ETEt 
EE-ttE  ETftf  EE  EETE 1 t  Ft$TT  ETE  T^E,  FT  ETE  t  EFT  ETTtff  EE  EETET  It  ETET 
1 1 Et  flrnt  ?  EET  TTETFT  I?  EEM  EF I  f%  EE  EEtlf  eTTEftEf  ^  flEFJ  t  EffT 
3TTEEf  t  FE  ftE§E  EET  EETEET  Eft,  EEt  FEEt,  FEEt  Ef  W  gEt  Et  t  E%  gE 
I  ETi  #tt  ETTt  ET,  Elt  Et  E^S,  FEEt  EEt,  FEEt  EI?E1C;I  Eft  I 

EfTflT  I  tttf  ETE  1 1%  jftET  %  EEtt  toft  Et,  it  Et  ETEt  t  ETEEt  Eotl^E 
TTE  ETEt  t,  ETl  TpftEi^R  I  Ell  Eft|  #T  ETEET  |t,  TpftEEET  EEt  EFFf,  EFEf  EE 
EEET I  ETE  Tf&E,  #T  Et-Et  EttEf  tTETEl  I,  ETfeT  ^fEET  W  EEF  Et  TFtt  Elf  I 
Et  ETFE  Et  EEF  ft,  ftFTTE  Et  EEF  ft  E#  ETf  tlETElt  I  ftEEf  ttEFT  t  ETE  ItET 
I,  TETEET  ItET  I,  §ET  I  tfT  FEftTE  EFT  EFT  EEl  I  ETT?  E  Ep?  tM  I  ftftTE  FEETT 
ttsHI  #  to  ftETE  t  EFT  Ttto  I,  EET  ItET  I  Et,  gt  EET  Elf  I  EFJEto  ftEFT 
t  EFT  TftTat  I  Et  EFT  ttot  I,  EFT  ETET  ET^ftt  Etftrr  EFT  E  ET|t  Eltf  ET^ 
t  tTT  EEEE  EF  I  fo  ETEE-EETE  t  tot  Elft  Et  ftr  EEt  FTE-tr  Elf  EET  TTEtt  I 
t  ETT?  ETE  gg  EFT  EtftEE  t  ET  atr  EFT  qET  ^tEEftlt  1 1 EET,  EFT  flE^EEt 
tt  ^5  EEt  1 1  EFT  %  Etftlt  ttTlTTT  E  g5Tt  ETFT  f%  t  EF^  EFT  %  Ell  I,  TfFft 
EFT  Tt,  FEcIt  E1E  t  fE  #TT  Elf  ETTET,  EF  EET  ETE  I,  EET  ftnTET  EETt  It  ^E  EFT, 
ETE  EE  ftTET  EEET  Elf  ETET  E^t,  Et  EEFEt  I  felt  #T  EE  EEE  I,  Et  Et  ETf  I, 
lift,  Ft  EETtt-ETFE  t  EF  E5FT,  Et  Eltt,  Et  Eltt  #T  %  Irtt  FTE  ET  FTE  EE%, 
T3%,  E=lft  ETFT-EET  ftmt  It  fE  3TEt  EFf  ET^?  gt  ItE  ||,  Et  ET#T  tt 
ETEt  ET  Ett,  f%E%  EEE  FEtt  ftlTITt  ^  eM  1 1  FETE  Et  EtEE  FE  gTET  t  EJE 
EET  1 1  FE  EET,  EET  EtET  TT^Ft,  Et  EE  EEit  I  Eift  3ttT  EEEE  EET  §ttETT  Ett, 
EtftETT  EtTF  t  E§E  ETE  EtEf  %  EET  ETEtt  It  IWt  Esf,  tftTE  ETTEtt  Elt  EE  TIETET, 
?TtETT  3TETE  EJE  ElET  I,  ^E  ETtET,  ^E  ETET  EttET  I  EFT  E^  ttET  Elt  EEttt,  $TTETT 
FEE,  STIETT  TUt,  E^f>  E#ET  Ett  STlETT  FEEt  EEE  ETTt  I  9TTEE  E#ET  Etf  ttT  EF% 
Et  E§t,  ETE  si) FI  ET  FEEt  EEE  ETTt  I  FE  EFT  t  EFf  ETTE  ItET  1 1  Ftt  ETF  ft 
EFT  Mtftrr  t  ETTE  Ft?E  1 1  Et  E#ET  EF  #T  Et  EJE  ^3  It  I  MtftE  Et  ElET 
ETTt  Et  I  Et  Et  Et  <-eli  EFT  ^  ftET?ff  Et  4)E  EEFlt  I  EpJ  EE  ETE%  E  tfe  flET 
Eft,  ETt|  #T  SRtET  Fftr  EEF  Elt  ItET  EEfftl  TiftT  EEF  ETEtf  Et  EtEE  TREFT  I,  EF 
EE  ETTE  T|E  ETTt  Eft  I,  T^E  ETTt  t,  ETTt  1 1  Et  ETETET  EF  I  fET  E|E  thjteT 
ETTEtf  tflEET  1 1  ETTE  ftlEt  If  ET^  EFT  FFE  ttn  %  ETTE  -Jilt  EFT  ETEEf  iMt  Eft 
EftT  EFT  Eftf  ^  EETt  ftTE  ETF  ft  Etlt,  FE  ETF  t  #Et,  FE  ETF  t  Et,  FEt  ETTE 
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^  Ttt#t  q$f,  Rbdl4l  FFTf  FFiqSt  FF  FF?  FEElt  FT§T  ftq£t  3  q  FTif,  Taft  q#f 
FET  TEIFFT  TtF?  #T  FTT  FEET?  FW  if  ftrrft  qft  sense  •3TT%,  qttF  Flit,  FFT  I,  Fiqft 
pTsit,  ft<rft  I#  FTF  T®%  FET  FTF  TEt?  ftn^t  I  qifTF  I  FF  Ft  Tg%  Tf,  Tgq 
W  q?T%  %  FT#  FT#  |  #TFlf  q#t  %  q#  FT#  #?F#  FET  #FTF  Ff#t  #T  ft# 

%  #faqi 

s^fati  ftfftf  ^  q^ft  if  tt#  H<ii^4T  if  dftft#cb  #r  ywq><  4jJl4)^i<  # 
I  #  feriF  q?t  q^ft  fE^r-sr-ft^r  q?q  ft#  I,  ?tft#FF  q^ft  #tf  if  F#q  #  ftift 
ff#  I,  F#q  ft  qqq  q?qqT  ff  qqft  I,  #<shi  ft#  for  fet  ff%  #  ttf  #t  t 

ft?TTTq  q?  level  oft  ft?  F#q  FT  qqq  q?#  #T3FT  I  >3#  FETTf  « FIFFT  1 FqTTT  I 

♦ 

qfrr  vidA  fet  F<i#  If  Ft  fet  ft?FTF  %  h<jc)  f ,  Fqft  fet  el#  qidl  q?t  fetf  ^  i 
FFT,  FFT  qq?  2t#  Ff  F#  #  ft>dldf  q?T  F#t  q5t  FFT  Fi|F  ^TTFT  #k  FTF-#  FFEt 
qft  q?q,  qrrq?t  qq?  #f  qqq  qq^t  ft  i  ffi#  tettf  qq  qqqq  #tt  §ft  ft?  tif#  ftft 
qqqq  #?q  ft  #  qqif  q?q  qqq  qft,  #  qq?  fw  ft  qq#  ffi#  #  #  ttf^  FiFT#q 
#ft  ft,  qfft  #q  qqq  qr#  ft,  ftrqqT  Ffftq?  qqq  q#  qqqr  #  #  #f  #ft  ft  Fqft 
ftrafft#  if  i  ff  ft  ftqft  ft#  qft,  qF#f  q#  #  ttf#  #f  qr  i  ff  if  ftFTT  jPtft 
#  #  #  q#  fff  qft  i  ##  ftf  Tfftq  fet  ttefftf  #r  trifftc  qF  tet  Tf#  I 

##FFF#irq?FTFTtFFftFTTTqT#TTEFFT#3#qqiFqT#q#tFF#fftT# 
jftiFT  %  I,  #  #  t  ft?  ftf  ft  qqq  q?Tqr  F#q,  ?#  ftf  FTFq?F  <|f#FT  #  1 1  Fft 
fet  Fifiqq  if  FT?q,  ft|  q?#  FT?q  #  ftf  ft  qqq  qqqT  fftn#  1 1 

qt  qF  qq?  f#  ft#  ftf  ^  qnq  qt  qFf  q%  fr  'rnjfqwqq  qfRiq  if  qt  q§q 
qqqqqqq  q#  #q,  am  eqq%  #gT  q#  qqtt  Frq%  qqn%,  qftrf  %  qqq  qqrqT  q#, 
qq%  Frq%  qqpt,  #qqT,  qsifqr,  #q,  Ptowni,  qrq  qft  qtFqT  q%F  qF 
#7iqT  i  %  qqq^  qqq  t  qqq  ^q  #  t,  qqT  #  I  teft  qftr  qft  qq%  % 
feR  qqir  qqq  qqT  #ii  i  qqq  q7%  feqrq  q#  qq  wb%  qt  qqq#  qnfrq  ^t 
ft.  qqq^qqqtr  qqq  qqTF  qq  ^tf  #r  ftR  qqr  q^tt,  feq  qnq  qqqir  qr  q?nif, 

fo#  q^t  gqn#  fe#  qpjqft  feqnq  q^t  qq%  ^  i  qqq  qqq^t  flqiqq  fen  qt^t, 
if  #  qq%  q^|  ^qft  fret  ir  Ft  fr  fff  %  qqq  qf^  qq%  qqftq  qiftqr  %  ^=ft  qrfliT  i 
qqtt  q#  qpftq  q?t  fr  fff  %  itqft  qi'  qft  ^q  qqq  q^t  qq  qq^TT  %,  qritq 
^  eoM<  <gi?il  feiqq  ^ft  ^  qftit  qtr  i  qt  qqq  fe^-f^  Ft  f  qq>,  qq?  qqT  4tq 
%  qqqit  ^  FRii' qritq  qq  FFqnq  1 1 Fitq  %  qftq  q^F  %  4tq  if  Fit  I  qpfiqR, 
qffq  qftq  Ftq  Fft  1 1  qnfrq  ^  ffr  %tt  ffft  I  ft  qq?  qq  i  ff%  Fifqiff  qsq  Ft 
ftq?lTtt,  ?p  sMf  #  FT^t  I FHT-FFT,  FTT#  #  FT?TT  I  f^F  f^EIF  if  I  qpftq  FTft 
qtt  Fitt  F#q  Ft  FFf  qqq  q?TFT  I,  fe#  ^t  qff  #tt  F#q,  Ft  FRT  %  qqq  q?TFT 
I,  Ft  ftf  %  q^f  qqq  f?tft  #  qnftq  q?t  stt  fit?#  #r  ^  foq  i 

Ft  %T,  if  Ft  Fmqfl  FFlf  qq  q?F  TFT  FT,  FF  Fit  FTTtt  FTF  %  %  3TET,  FFT  FTT 
qqq  q?t  tM,  qq?  ferrR  qqq?  tM,  fernq  q5t  IftiFF  teree  i  fet  gqr  ff%  I 
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FitF-FFTJF  #T  FT^  F^tT?  ftFt,  5$-  3Tlt  Fitf  qw  F#  1 1  ftfoiF  3TFT  FitF-FFqlF 

%  ^TFrat  pr  ?t  fe  ?FFit  to  ttift  I  fffft  ftt  #  tm  ?t  ftFft  #t  ftttjf  f?T 
Ft?  ttf  fin?  FrrFtt,  ?t  3tft  Pmu)  f  i  #  an?  ftft  F?t  fft  fft  ant  I?  f?  ftt? 

|  fPT-tt  FiT,  ft?tt  FT  FiT,  ft?%  FiT,  T3SI%  FiT,  ?TT  ftr?  F?  FiT? I  #T  FTTF) 
3TTF  FTltt  ^#ft^I#’jft'?R?%?Tt^'XTcE  FTFTFft  F?i,  FFi  TFFFT  ?t?T  I,  3TTFFT 

Fttr  ’jpr  if  Ft  ?3r  fett,  stft  fft  t^ft  #t  ??t?  t  ft?nt  F?t  ft  i  ft  TTRpy  #?r 

^rrfetT,  Ft  ^ft?  #tt  FTflq  \jft  ft?l?  FiT  t  ft  FPftF  Ft  FFi  ft$?T  I,  F?i  #?  I,  Ft 
t?T  §3TT  I  Ftt?  Ftt  PtFtt  ft,  -3T1F  tt  §F  I  ftft?  3TPFT  ?F%  Fit  FFFT  ftlFT  I  ^PtF 
F?  F§?  FTTF^FFi  FT?  f  ft  ?TFt  ftTFft  trgtF  ??  t?  Ftt  ?t  FFT  t  Ft?  Ftt, 
HiflF-xm  Fft,  ?TTFft  tt  FFi  ?Ft  1 1  tfFTFT  '3TTF3FF)  I  ft?T?t  ft  ?t  3TTF  F?ft  1 1 
ft?l?  FTTF?FFi  f  tt,  Ft  t  Fit  Fi??T  Fi? I  3TTFFFT  t  FT??  t??TT  t,  ?TT  FT 
?tT  t  T?T  f  ?T  FT?  %  FT?t  FFfft  ?Flt  FFT  FF  ?tt  fefFPT  t-FTTTTPft  %  F?  JTPt 
ftnff  ft  ftFFRt  ?tt  3??if  ft,  tftFt  ft  FF  FF7  ?TT  FT?  Fit  I  ftTTTFir  tfftt  t  ?Fi 
FJS?  FftFF  Fi?ft  1 1  F?  ?FTft  TTFT?  TT?t  1 1  FTftt  FPftTFTft  #T  dlwj^lf)  3ftT 
FrftFTft  FttT?  t  FFlt  T?ft$t  if  ?t  I  #t  FTREt  ?t  PlFiTTRT  1 1  F?  ^Ftf  FF  Fft  gPlFT 
FF  T#  I  #T  ?T#Ttr  sip  ^ft  I  ft  F?t-fttt  t  ?F  TfE  FFT  FFTF  FFTFT  F  FFlt 
Ft  TTF^T  %  FFTT  I  aftft  %  I  #T  yiF-L<  TpE  FifftF  ff  3TPP#  F5t t  FF? 

#  F#  I,  F#  3RT  F?T  fFFTTF  Fit  FF?  F#  I,  FFJ#  fFFFF  ^t,  FT^,  #T  feTTTF 
^  F?Ftf  Ftt,  fTF  Ft  ft  Fit  #T  FFT  FTF^  TTTF%  F?  FTF  TfTFi  F#  ?f  %  FF-t$RF 
3TTF  F^t  FTF  t  ^dl  F5T%,  FT%  FPpft  <idl  Ftf,  FT%  Ftft  Fit  Fit  FttT  F?  Ff?t 
FTF  F?T  FIF)  FFT  ^IFFTT  ^tT  fls<  Ftr  FttferTT  ?t^  F-1F>  FF  Ftr  F?T  ^ft  grgF 
FFTff  FFTF  ?TT^  ?TF%  FF%  FFT#,  Ft  Ft  ftFFFTFF  1 1 1 F#  FTFFT  FTF%  Ft^FT 
FFT  FTTrT  I  #^TF  FT  FtFtTTT  F^f  ?TF%  FFTFT  Ft  ftFFFT  Ftt^FT  I,  F?F  FFT  F^fFT 
fr  l?r  T?FT  1 1  irft  FFFtt  TTF  fr  TfraFP  TrffteTFTF  FF#F  FT  Fiff  *ft,  ^ftf^FT  I, 
^PlFT  Ft  FFFT  ff  FF?tf  FT  FTFTfF  FTT  ^FT  I  cgTT  ?TF-^T  F#  FFTFT  Ft 
f^TFFFT  if) PlF<  I  FT%  ftiFFT  #  F?T  FF^  Fit  TTF^,  FT 

FFiF  Ftt  5PTFT  F  ?FFtt  FTFT  Fit  ?t#  I  ?Flt  ^WH  ^  ^PlFT  I  FT^FFTf 
Ftt,  FJtferft  ^F  FFif  FF  §FT  I,  FFttTFTft,  FFT  I  FPtt  ?TT%  FT%  F#  1 1%  ?F  FtffFR 
t  #^F  FTTFF  FTTTT  5§Tff  FF  ?Fif  3TT  FFT  I,  FTlft  ?ff  PlFFFFT  I  fMt  FT?  ft  FttT 

#  TfTTRftT  ft  FT?FT  |F?T  %  FFT%  FTft  t  ?TT  TfTFT  %  ?TT  FT  faFTT  Fit-feTT  FT? 
%  ?TTFF  TFFFI  ftFFTf  %  femF  %  FFT  ?t,  Ft  FTTf  FFF I  FTTFit  ite  t,  enff  3TTF  I 
Ft  FT?  %  TFFFF  ?T  TTFFt  W— ' FFT  Ft  FTTF  TTtF  Ft  F?f  H<Jcl  t  FFFtt  ^F  FTF)  F*F<S 
Fit  FTT%,  FTF  TT,  PtiTTTFt  %,  ?T  TTFiFT  %  f%  FTTF  Ft-FTT  FFi-FFi  FTF  Fit  fT  FT  3TTF^ 

f^ir  FTT^,  F?T  FT%  FF  PtiTTTFf  %  TTTF  FTTF  TF»ft-FT3ft  FiTF  Fit  FTT-F^F?  ft? 
T|f£T  ft  FT  FF*ft  FftT,  FFFtt  ?TF(F  M,  FF%  ^  FFT  feFiff  I,  FFFTT  TTFFTTff  Ft  FTTF? 
TftTFT  I,  FTF  FFft  FFT  ft§FT  FiTFF  Ft  #T  %?TT  I  fti  FFi-FFi  FTF  3F% 
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Ft  EjE  Etftt  ^  %  i%  TRr  TTET  TTcP  rft^f  sRTftt  ET  ft?  t,  ?ET-EET  ftTlft  Eft  ETft 

ant,  ew  Eift?  #7  ft  REft  {ft<ftEift  Ftrft  I  ee  eet  eet  rte  REft  ggft  Ft  etet  I 
ftt-Err  trfe?  fttr  TTFfftiftf  Eft  i  eet  ftt  eft  Eift  #7  ret  RRRft  eft  Eift,  RREft  gFnft, 

RRRft  EFT  FETt  ftt,  EE  7tE  Et,  ’EEF  TtE  %  fttft-fttft  Eftfftol  ft  fttft  Rift  fftTETft  Eft, 

ETTlft  Eft  I  FETl  ETE  RRIET,  EF  ETET  RETET  ERE  cR^rff  s|PlEM  EE  ftt.EE.ftt.  fttftt 

Eft  TftR-ETT  ETE,  ftt  c§E  EE7TT I  ETE  ETE  ft  Eftft?  f^ERE  ftft  ft,  #7  ftt.gE.ftt.  ^fET 

ftt  dsftl  fdE?ft"l  ftt  Rlftt  cRTTOTTH^  ftft  Rd  3rr'H  EF  «ilft  Eft  ft  3|JK  fftxllft  MGR) 

♦  * 

R^  ftftl  fftET  I  ftt  E§7T  gT  Eft  Elftft  I 

Efttfft?  ETE  Tferr  prft  TTTEft  gcfi-  E§E  EFT  ERE  %,  EF  {ft^EIIH  ft  EEtft  Elftftftt 

ft  fftETRf  Eft  EEEET  ET  fftRTRt  Eft  f^ft  TRET  EfftEFE  ERRT  RE  ERE  t  #7  EF  ftt 

%  gRfttE7  ETEfftftf  ER  EET7E  Eft  I,  EEtft  Elftftftt  ER  E7TET 1 1  ftft  Eft?  ftt  RElft 

Elftftftf  ftt  RTTRT 1 1  ftt  Eft?  ftt  Efttft  ETEft  EERER?  T^p  #7  ERTftr  ft  Eft  ETlftft, 

FTft-FTft  ETTTT  ftt  REft  %  Eft  REft  TTFft  Eft7F,  REER  RRRfRT  I,  EET  REft,  REE? 

ERR  Eftt-Rlft  REftt  EEEET I  #7  ERR  E77ft  EEHft  I  fftEIE,  fftTTTE  EFE?  RET  EEETt 

I,  ERR  REft  s^ftt  1 1  gRT  fftETTE  ft  RR7  RET  F7E  E'-UEET  RTTTt  ftftET 

RITTER  3TlEft  fttEET  ft,  RE7  fftTTTE  ft  Eft  ftt  Rftt  EftE  ftTT  RTTTt  Ep  EFTt 

EETftft  Ep  EFft  3TTR  Eft  Eft,  ft  3lft  1 3lft  grift  FE  ER,  ftftE  EW^RTE!  ftftcR 

R?ftR  Eft  I  RRft  Rft  EElft  ftl  RRft  RETt  Tftw,  77R5T  RET  RRRft,  7ft  RRft  ftftt 

ft  TftftRT,  RRffftr  RRT^  ft#TT  RRft  WERT  RET  I,  RRft  fttETET  TER  fttTTT  I,  fftlEftt 

RTRTftt  ft  THIR  ftET  I,  fftTlftl  RfftlR  ^ETRT  ^RTft  1 1  fRlft  RTg#  5R  ftt  t  Et  7ft  ?R 

7HR7  RRj  ftrft  Rft  fttR  ft  ftft  Rftft  RT^R  ft  dftld  Eft  TsftETTT  ft,  RRT  7E  ft-ftld  ftE  ftl<T 

ftft  ft  ftR  fft7  fRTft  ftEIER  ERT  ftt  7ft  ?RER  IRTE  RET  I  7ft  fRfftR  fftlRTftr  Eft  ftt  fft 

fftlURT  ft  Rt  ftlEET  ft%  Rftt  Et  EI7%  ^E,  RR%  ftf,  Et  RR%  RTR  R?ftR  RITft,  RRfti 

RTR  Rft  FR  Rift,  Eftf  R§ftR  ft  Rftt  ET?7TT,  ftfft-fttftt  fttft  ft,  TTTftt  ftlE  ft  ftt  fftl  Et 

ETRlftt  ft  Et  RRR  RElft  ft  #7  TTRR^  fTftRM  ft  RT  RElft  ft  #7  RftTR  RRER  RR^ftt 

EEEET  fttTE  ft  I  Eftr-EFT  EF  EE  Rft  ft  ftft  Rft  FE  3ft7  Rift  TJEt  ft  Eft,  ftftt  ft  ftft 

ft,  EEtiftT  R’ftfft  ftTIT  f%  FEft  RREET  FlTTT  ft,  fttft  ETE  ftt  I  RFTTI^  ft  ETE  ET?ft,  R3T7T 

Eft  E7RT  ETFft,  EfE  ft  ETfft,  EEIE  ft  ETFft  RRRft  EE  Rft  ft  #7  gRTft  Et  Et  ftET  ETTft 

ft  ggRT,  tftgRT  ft  ETREft  Et  #7TE  Ftftt  EFT  Eft  ftET  ETTft  Eft  I  Rftt  #R  ft  Eftft  RET7T 

^  #R  ET  RETE  %  ET  3TTE  Eftft  ^ETET  Egft  gg  ft,  ^EKT  EEERE  ft,  Eftt  #R  ft 

ftft  EFT  ft,  ftft  RE7  Eft§T  ft  ft  fttftlR  RRRft  EE?  fttER  fftTE  FE  FR  ft  ERE  EEft  ER 

Rft  FE  ft  EE  TTt  RTTft  ftt  gcRER  ft  ETR  Rft,  RRftf  ftETER  EgTT  EEI  Rftt  I 

EEftftT  ETfftr  ft  Elft  fttftE  gfftET  Eft,  ET77T  EElft  Ft  EElft  I EET  R7Fft  RTRTttE 

ftEft tET  Eft  fft  Rft  ftEfttEE  EETRT  I  RET  Tfift  I  EftfftlR  ft  #7  fft^TETR  ft?  Rft 

ftEfttEE  EFT  EEft  I,  RTTft  EREET  RRI7TT 1 1  3RE  RR  ftEfttEE  ER  FIE  R|ft  fftTTTEf  ft, 

#7  REft  EET  EE  7|7TE  I,  EftfftlR  Eft  fft7EE  ft  EIF7TT  |  ftt  EF  I  fft  EftfftfR  ft  ftt 
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?fR  anR  FF  F#  RefRfF  R  T^E  FFT  FFRtf  WFFT  I  Ft  FTFTF  R  aftT 

aiiiRchi  ft  fttitf  R  ?fft  tetfft  I  fcp  fffR  fftf  ftt#  wr  fjf  gf^FTF  ftf  I, 

t##  RtR-RtR  FTF  fR  SET  R,  F$f  FTT  TTFTR  3TPT  FFTF,  ^n^T  <|T  F§F  fR  t  a?R  FTE# 
FFTTT  FTtR  fR  FTtfRST  RRRRTFTtFFTFFTrFFSfTFTTFtFTlFFFTFTTFtFTll 

RtF  anR  I  aRRcbi  %  RteR  ffR  RRRtft  fRtf,  a^R  sMliRiR,  arRt  i>if)FwF<  Ft 

RtF,  wf  Ft  aF#  #  fR  t  cT^f  fR  Rf#FTT  %  aftT  Fft-F#  FSTtF  a?R  RtR  FsfTF  FT 
FT  FFT,  FFT  Flrl  R  Ft  -ll'*  Ft  qtJl-t  FFR  R,  FTiF  R  Ft  F?ftF  FTFT,  FT?  F1?  FtR  =hlH 

fR  fteR  fRt  1  eft  ReeR  ft  ftR  R,  ttiR  fffR  arRfRET  ft  Reftf  fR  RRf  fRFgrr 
fe^r  Ft  ftR  I  FRffRr  Ft  ’jtr  fttR  I  Ft  if  I,  ft^wn  if  f#  fttf  fttft 

R,  F-R  fR  fiM  Ft  F#T,  F  IF  RR  vj-ichl(  «rR  FRtF  FTT  FTF  TFT  t|RR  F?ftF  FTT 

fR  1  fRft  ff  Rft  I  fR  f|  apjTRtrr  gftwi  ffR  f|  stiff  RRfRFT  Ref^t  tee 
grr  R  fR  an#  ff  fffR  fRR  tttfif  fR  Reef  RtttfT  Ft  anR  Ft  fR  aRterr  if, 
Ft  FT  FTT  FTFT  FTT?  fRTRT  R  FEt  R  RR  R  FTTF  FTT  TEEFT  %  aftT  FF  fRFFFTFF  1 1 
3TFT  if  FTFFT  FtFT  FTfRr  if  Ff  FTFFT  F  fR  iF#FTT,  RfRTF  fR  #-Ef)cbH  RR  fR## 
fR,  RR  fR  Ft  %  Ft  TEEFT  %  TREFF  %  FTTF  FFT  aRlfREr  R  aTTFFTFT  FT  FET  aTTRR?TF 
R,  FT  #F  FFF  FFIF)  FtR  R,  3TTFR  fR  FTTF  FFT  FtRt  FEft  %  I  aET  Ft  FIF  F^t  FTT 
TEfxft  FFT,  F  FF  FIFR  fR  FF  FFF  I  if  F#  FTFFT  FFTF  FTF  FTF  FFf  FFT  Ft,  Ttt 
FTF  I  FF  FFF  F#  I  RRft  R  FEET  iF^tFF  FTFFT  %  FTFT  &FflFF  FtR  #T  RFF 
FTT  FFTif  aftT  FFR  FFf  FF#  1 1  Ft  FT  FFF  FTFFft  FTF  FsRT  I  fe  FFT  ^  ytsr|Fi| 
FFT  I,  F#  FF  it^fftFET  FFT  I  ?  iRtftFF  %  FTR 1 3Rfer  if  |f-FFTT  F#f  F#  %  FFR 

%  ffR  fttftft  1 1  arFT  arTF  R#  #f  ffR  FFFTif  ft  f%  ariftFF  if  f§f  Rti^ 
^  FfIRE  FFT  FFT  F§F  vE^l  fR  FF  RfREEF  tFTETifF  FT  TpE  FeFT-FSFT  F^W 
tF=ftFT#  TiFFITF  I,  FFT  F#  %  FFT  FF  aTTTTEtt  %  FtR  FTTTT  I,  FtFT  FTFT  I  TtRfiF 
FtF  FTFT  F^f  1 1  Ft  FTET  FTF  %,  FFT  %  FfFT^F  ^Ttt  1 1 

aTFT  RtRTF,  TnJtFTTFT  #  RRtF,  Ft  gTFtf  FTt  RtfR^,  Ft  F%  JJTFT I  TJFTFte  tRf 
atfTE  aRRcbi  afrr  TftfFFF  ^Rtff  i  Ft=ff  grFT  R^tfh  tt  fjf  f%  t,  fft  if,  tttff 
if  afR  ff  FRtr  if  R^wih  ^et  arTF^t  %  ^fttfR  if  fft  arTF^t  I  FFf,  ftp#  ftf  I, 
FFTftFF  Rrr  T?TM  I  fM  ^trr  FTTtF  TFR I  ariRcET  if  aftr  4tTT  #  FTTt?  TFR  t  TTtftFF 
tjRpFF  if,  RfeF  TftfcTFF  EjfFFF  Ft  #Oft  FFT  I,  FFTTT  Ft  aTTF  ^FT  FFT  I  fiR^FTF 
FF  FWlfe  fl^TFFT  FFT  gTFT  1 1  Ft  FT#  FT#F  TTtFF  ’JFT  FFT  Ft  FTFT  I  FF  Ft 
FT#T?TF  I  atTFT#  FF  F#F  R  Ft  f%FFTF  ^FTT I  f#5TFR  if  fRTTFF  ariRFF  #  a# 
TTtRtFF  tjRer  FT  I  Ft  Fif  FTFrErT  FT  #T  FTTFT,  atF#  Ft  FTT  FTF  FTt  TTFET  TTI#  FTTFT 

I,  ff  ariRFF  afR  fIRiff  Tjf#jF  Fft  ttifR  ttfftt  fR,  feeftf  FFf  ^tR  t,  ff  ffft 

TftTF  tR  I,  FFf  ^tR  FEEFTF  FT  Ff  F#  FFFT  F#  I  RFTFF  R  #TT  #FTETT  f,  R  FFf 
#T#FTT  FTFFT  f,  FTFT  #F#FF,  Rf#F  RFTFF  R  FF  FFT  FRf  FTFT  F%-F%  TET1#, 

F^ftF  R  anR,  |^r  ft  fff,  R  Ifft  #  fft  R  f,  femrE  f#  |Rf#F  Rftf  ^rt 
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%— WT RTTF  ^RTFT  t  F#F  FT?  I,  Tjf#TF  Af  RTTF  FTF  I  F#F  TFT#  ?# 

t  %FF  #T  FEtftFTT  At  #  I  3T#f?TT  Ar  ^FT  FI?  F#  FFT  FT##  |,  g#t?T  FTF#  FF 
#ft  FftTF  FT#  t  #T  FF  ##t  Ai  1 1  ?#RT  FR#,  F#  ?#FF  FRfe  3f#R,  FFtf 
FR  FFT  F#  FFT  £##-#??#  ?#fe  I,  FFT  I,  F#-T#  #F  At  F#  RT^T  t  ?T^,  FF 
TRtF##ft#FTT?FT#t,FT  f#ft  FR#  9TTF?  Ftf,  SIR?  R#t  ?  FR#  #  #? 
F#  FT  FTF  if  T#  t,  ##F  Flf#  I  FF  F#  FT#  I,  FT#  F#  f  t,  #T  #  FTT? 

ft#  ft#  ff  #ft  f#  ft#  ##f  f#f  ft  t#T  1 1  #  fr  #  R#t  ff#  ##t 

%  T3F  FF  ##  FTt  ##  ffRT,  sflt  %  T?  F#  FF#  f#t  Fdffl  FT  FT#  %  f#  # 
###?  Ar  FRF  ##FF  Ftf,  FRfft,  F#  FRT  F#  I  F?  Ft  t#T  FFpfft  I,  3FFT  f#t 
FT?#  TFT  F?  ?#  I  ft#  %  f#T,  Rift  f#T  FR|ft  F#  |,  R#  FR  FRffT  I  FREER 
I  f#FR  #,  F  f#?R  #,  %f#FTft  Ftt  I  #  RT  #  FTtflTF  Ftf  FR  %  RT#  #,  ?F 
?#?  Ftt  RTSTt,  Ft  TR#  F#  F#  #f  f ,  ?R  %  FTRJFT  FR  #  FRET  %  F#  t  FF 
FET  FT,  F?M  FT#  Flf#,  T#  #RFT  F#F  |  51#  FR  FT#  FFT  Ft  FR  FFT  FTF, 
F?R  RFF I FRT?TF  At  FFT  AtFtf#TTR  FT#  I,  TJTFF?,  TJTFF?  I  FF  R#,  TJTFF?  At 
RF#F  FFR  RW  FT  FT#  I,  F#  Ft  RTF?  FFF  RFR  FT#  FTF  3  R#  I,  R#  ERF 
FTT  RE#  FFtF  FTT#  AEtTFRR  f#TT  I  FF  FFTF  RET  F#  I  #T  f^FTR  FT  3  FF 
At#!??  FT#  Ftf,  EtfoF  FF  RE,  Ft,  #T,  FR,  FTF  W4  ^  f%RT  FTF%  ^  F%  F# 
^  f%R,  FF5T^  %  t%F-FFT  FTF^  I,  FFT  FFTFIF  I,  FTFtt  Ft  FFTft  Ft  Ftf%# 
I  %^FTR  F^t-FTFT  FT  FFTFT 1 4^  FtFFFRf^R  F?t  I  #T  tpF  FtFFFRf^R  RTF 
cEtFtfFtfeF,  FttFE^fferT  |  FFffo  FFT  FTF,  3TTF  Rft-Tjft,  FEFFF  ?tt  I  F#F  %  FT 
FFT  ^  FTF,  FF  FTF  f^TF^  FTF  FFT  FFTF,  Ft  FFT?,  #T  FFT?,  FR  FFT?,  FTF  FFT? 
FF%  FR  FF  Fit  FF5T  FFT%  Ft  FTFFTF  ^  F %  FFTJ^fe,  F^  iF^l  FF  FFT  FFTFT 

I T3F^  FTFR  F^  I  #T  ^  FFTft  FtfMt  I  f%  FtFf  %  FTF  ^RTFT  FiftF  Ft  FR 
Flffl'l  3TRT  ^F  FF  FF  t  Ft  ■JFF)  FTF  FF  FTFRFT  Ft  T3TETT  t  fflFch  FTF 
?Mt  Rftff  I  Ft  FttFTFf  ?TF  Ftf,  FTtFTFfF  FR%  FFft  FTFTF  ftFR  #T  F%  ^FftFF 
FT  F^  FF%  FRT  FT?t  I 

FF  FTF  Fit  FR  F^t  %  FFT  FFF  Ft  FEtt  %  RbiJjyl  FR  FF  Ft  FEEFTF  ^  F)f^ 
FTFpT  F^t  «gc)  t  Ft  FTt3TRt?TF  ^t  %FTTFF  F)Tcl  1 1  FF  F>U  FFT  FTftF-?EftF  tftF 
FRT  §F  RFT  FF-iA'i  FRT  ?ftFT  %  RTT  #  FFT  FT  EFT  FFF  FFftFF  gFTfr  fetT  FT, 
RftFTFR  #T  T3F  ffFF  F?ftFF  %  FF#  FTF  #  f^T  fl-^WIH  #  F#FwFT  #  f#r 

FfF^T  F#  I  ffTFR  FtT#Ff§R  #  Ff#  %  #F  FRT  I  FF  FFF  FTt^  Ftt##F 
TR#  F#  #  I  ff,  F#  FF  FTF  I  FFTF  t#T  FF#t  FTT  #  FRT  TFT  I68  #  ??  TFT  FT 


68.  See  SWJN/SS/66/item  1. 
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feti  %  TTcf;  tfen  fe  fe,  1908  if  TfH  felt?!  fe  mffett  fe,  feifeftmti 

mffen  fe,  m  m  fe  fe  m>  fe  ^  "ffeifef  fe  fet  ^  1908  if  I 

%  mfe?m  cHT  nmmT  m  nTf  fe  I  fe  tttfe  mfefe  mifet  ^rftT  W  sTRT  t7T  fen,  ftT  =TRT 
m  ffe  fmt  nfe  aftt  fernr  mr  mn  life  tfe  fe  ffetnn  m  feftmmt  fe  mtfe  trtmfe  fe 
nfe  ttmfe  ffenra  mtamfem  fe,  mt3mfffer  fefen  fe  i  arm  ttffeT  fe  amfet  fet  tim 
tnrn  fferm  it  atr  nt  fet  mttn  I  fe  ftt  nfefe  nt  nffenr,  mfeffe  mfi  nfe  fe  mftn 
%  fe  nfe  mftn  fe  ft  wm  ammm  I,  fifeffe  mt3mfefer  fem  fe  ffestt  armr  I 
feft  tro  fe,  fefen  aftt  nmf  fttfe  fett  fet  mm  ft  ttmtn  fe,  fnti  nfet  nfet  ft  nmtn  i 
nm  am  nm  nrtt  fet  ntt  mRim  ^i4)-i  tpF  m>  amfet  mt  fe  nfet  mm  nat  nfet  mum 
nm  am  fe  fen  fanm<  n  mi,  mfet  amfet  nfet  ft  ttmfe  aftt  ffeafe  aima  anfet « 
ft  nnfe  fe  2ft%-2fr%  %  ffetfe  if  far  aanfe  if,  fttfe,  attfe  i  fe  fmfe  mfe  m?  ammm  ft 
mar  mt3ffqfefen  fefen  amfet  fe  ffet,  fet  m  nm  n?r  mn  ffetfea  mpjt  fen  mffen, 
fern  mffem  if  nfet  nrmtn  amfe  ifelm?a<n  feratnr  if  i 

feiffe,iffefemtfefefefet  fern  fetfenrfetnfeftifef,np5am  mfetf  anmT, 
mfeffen  afetf  ant  ap?  ffeamtfe  fefeifefemnTfeifnfer  aga  mrcr  fm  nfet  I 
afttf  fet  atnfe  fe  ffet  mfe  I,  fefen  fetfe  n  mfe  nt  fe  ffetnfe  %  mam  n§a  tft 
I  anfe  nw  if,  mfe  feti  if  anrni  amn  mm  tm  t  aftt  am  fe  w  1 1  aftt  ffegmm 
mi  mt  tmn  mt  tmtat  ftfe  mtf  51m  nfe  fetft  mr  %  fe,  at  attmt  fetf  att  nt 
fea-ffent  mtnr  fern  1 1  ffefet  egg  fet  annfe  tnfe  fern  fet,  fefen  if  ffet  feftr 
fetT  f  armfe  mn  w  mn  aftt  fe  nfe  fe  nf  differ  amt  ^trtt  ^ffen  nfe  fe  fe 
femfe  fet  ^fen  I  mtfe  femp  aitm  fefe  fe  nf  njn  ntmarnm  nfe  fern,  n  amfe 
ffet  n  fefe  fe  fern,  ^g  fem  ferfe,  tfer  np  rntm  nfe  1  fmfe  mfeff  femfe 
%  feft  fefe  mffer  antr-mtr  fe  fe  nfe  arfe,  aim  nfe  fef,  amm  mm  M,  mfe  nm 
mf,  tmfe  ?§!?  nfe  Rfynt,  ^tfe,  ^5  m?  mtfer  mr  rnttfr  nit  nfe  nfet  piii  sfe  fe-fet 
tft  #n  fe  I  tmfe  nfe,  ntfen  fmtf  fenrn  nit  I  tmfe  fe  nife  m  amfe  nf 
rntfitm  fe,  fe  tmfe  feif,  nfe  fe  3Tmfe  fetfeft  ttfe  tmfe  mfe  gcr,  armfe 

4is4  w4  If  anfet  fei-,  am  mfef  mfe  mfe  fefe  fef  fe,  m  mr  «rfe  fe%  am  mfef 
arfe  fern  it  ttfe,  fmt  im  I,  feffen  mrif  mr  mmer  |  mfe  tmr  nnfe  tm  ttmft 
fefe  tfefet  nnfe  mfen  fet  aftt  ’jffe  fe  tmRr  fetffer  1  aftt  -ijife  tm  fenr  |, 
fe  arm  nfe  1 1  m  aftt  am  afet  fet  n%-ifefe  ttmfe  %  anfe  I,  nfr  arm  I  mfet 
nfe  atfef,  fe  mt  fern  nfe  1 1  m  ntm  fnnif  mm  mr  tmtm  |  fenn  mr  mftn  fe 
aftt  ffenfe  fe  mfet  anfe,  nit  np?  anfe  fe  tmpsi  mfe  amr§nm  I  nmfe  I,  ft  ntm 
affefe  fe  fetf  w  fe  mfen  fet  mt  arfe  mffe  I,  <jsfe  mn  fet  mffet  gfe(  ^ 
fet  1  fern  I  fe  tmtm  |  mr  mfen  fern  mr,  atrfer  tmstm  I,  aftt  anfet  timm 
%,  attfef  fern  mtfe,  trmr  fe,  attfef  fttr  fe  tgfe,  mm  mtfe,  ffenm  mfe  fe  nfe  fetn 
nit  t|fe  fe  fetn  fe  1 
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FT  WRff  ^  TTE  cp  SOFT  fe(T  TT^,  TTffo  R  £  f?TT  F^T  FTKf  3FT  ^ 
I  T^,  Tl%T  STTTF  3TTT  ttt  fo?  >4t  iMt  Tft  TTf#  I,  #cft  ^  H14T1FT  TTTT  I 
Tl##lftTT%TT^TTftTlTTl4TIFd  TTTTt^FlTT^foTtp^TT^fedTT 
foTFT  I  Tt  TTTit  T?,  Tf  pftT  MFTHdl  I,  TTTTT  I,  TTT  T#  TTTT  t  feTFT 
TFTltfh  Tt  #  FTT^  RmFH  #T  HIsklF'd  If  T^  FTi^'d  T%F  %  FTTf  FM  I  # 
T$1  TTTTT  TT  =p  iSFT  TFT  TT  Titf  TT  TFFfc  Tt-Tt  TtlfTT I  TF  TTTt  TT?p  TT#t 
fe  TITIAN,  TTtfc  #  Tt  fe#  TFItT  %  #0T  ^f,  ?ft  Di-f4)  F  FTT-TTT 

ftTTT  ^p  FTT-TTT  iM  TT?f  ^  Fff  I  dF^d,  3TTT&  ifft  TT%  <£  {%tt 

^  tf  Tit  ^1#  3^r  ip  ft^  t|t  ttt  t#  T=ft  I,  tt%  f  ttftt  f’jr  ottt  tfitt 
tift  i  pr  f*ttt  tf  fer  Ft#  t  %  ft  tI-tI  rer,  AjPidRtiH  ttjttt,  ttt-ttt 

TT#  t  #  |  TTT,  tM  T#  T#  F#  f  #T  T#  TTcF  TTTT,  TTT,  #,  %F  Tt  TTTT’ff 
TF%  1 1  T  Tlddl  l| TFT  T  %F  Tt  TFT  #T  TTtF  TIT#  TIFT,  TF  #T  TTT  ?TE  TFT 
T§#t  FT,  TF  FT  TTT  T#TTT  TT#  I  TTT  TF  gT  T#i#  FTTT  FT  TTTT  TTTT  TTT  FT 

tttt  Tp  F#t  Tit#  %  Ttsrr  #r  e##,  Titr  #r  ft  ttt#  #  tt#  T  tjt  p#T 

tM  %  I  fe^klM  #  g#T  TTT  FT#  MET  T#  FtTT  TT,  ftpTTTT  #T  tM  TTT,  # 
#  3T#t  3TM  ##T#  #t  T#t  JET,  3T#t  FT  %  T#  ?t  I  TTT  T%  FT#  W#f#t  FT 
I,  TTTT  TTTT  FT  %  ttsft^tt  f  dft  f%  t^hft  %  F^f  3TNT  TT  t  TT  feTR 
%  faTFlft  FT  %TT  TT%  Rf  T?T  f ,  ^Tft  5PRT  ^  FT  TF^  1 1®  Tt  f^ET  TTF  %  FT 
TTT  Rt  FT  f^TTTT  3  foTH  %  ftTFT  ^T  FF#  1 1 TTT  I  #  TT^  ftTRT  Tt-TT 
TT#  3TT%  TTT%  ^T  ^  TTT  TIT  FT  TT  f^TTT  T^,  #T  f^FEI^r,  T^t-T^t  Tit  tFElt, 

tt  tr  tit  Tgr  ftnr  tt%  tt  Tnt  1 1 
TTftR! 

[Translation  begins: 

Governor,70  Chief  Minister,71  Director,  Principal  of  the  College,  and  others, 
You  have  put  up  this  beautiful  building  here  to  teach  agriculture.  I  was  wondering 
how  it  would  link  the  ordinary  farmer  to  this  institution.  It  is  obvious  that 
seventy  or  eighty  per  cent  of  the  people  depend  on  agriculture.  About  eighty 
per  cent  of  India’s  population  lives  in  the  rural  areas  and  most  of  them  depend 
on  land  for  their  livelihood.  The  problem  that  we  are  facing  is  to  open  up  the 
new  world  of  modern  agriculture  to  these  twenty-five  to  thirty  crores  of  people. 


69.  On  the  theme  of  expensive  structures,  see  item  1,  paragraphs  3-10;  item;  On  contractors 
in  construction,  item  246. 

70.  See  fn  66  in  this  section. 

7 1 .  See  fn  67  in  this  section. 
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In  a  sense,  farming  is  their  hereditary  profession  and  is  in  their  blood.  I  think 
they  would  know  more  than  me  most  certainly,  and  perhaps  more  than  you  do, 
too.  But  at  the  same  time,  they  are  not  completely  unaware  of  the  advance  that 
has  taken  place  in  the  last  hundred  years  or  so  and  the  new  techniques  that 
have  been  developed.  Now  you  are  learning  those  new  techniques  in  an 
agricultural  college.  But  ultimately,  it  is  the  farmers  who  must  learn  them,  or, 
alternatively,  you  must  become  farmers.  But  where  is  the  link  between  the 
two?  I  have  often  found  that  strangely  enough,  the  person  for  whom  an  institution 
is  meant  is  kept  away  from  it.  This  agricultural  college  is  for  farmers.  But  what 
is  the  scope  for  a  farmer  here?  This  is  my  first  question.  You  must  forgive  me 
for  asking  because  I  do  not  know  the  system  here.  But  I  am  clear  in  my  mind 
that  this  is  an  institution  for  the  farmers  and  so  they  must  be  linked  to  it  in 
some  form  or  the  other.  There  must  be  scope  for  an  ordinary  farmer  to  come 
in  and  learn  something.  First  of  all,  I  would  say  that  farmers’  sons  should  be 
given  priority  in  admission.  They  must  be  given  the  opportunity  to  learn  so  that 
they  can  go  back  and  teach  others  in  their  villages.  Those  of  you  who  are 
undergoing  training  here  will  undoubtedly  benefit  by  it.  But  I  have  often  found 
that  after  going  through  Agriculture  College  people  go  in  search  of  government 
jobs  as  instructors  or  something  else.  How  can  they  teach  anyone  when  they 
are  unable  to  do  anything  themselves?  Take  our  arts  schools,  for  instance. 
They  often  produce,  not  artists,  but  art  teachers.  There  is  a  difference  between 
the  two.  You  will  forgive  my  saying  this,  but  though  I  have  no  objection  to  the 
people  who  pass  out  of  this  college  being  associated  in  some  form  or  the  other 
with  government,  as  the  Chief  Minister  suggested  just  now,  I  do  not  want  this 
institution  to  leave  out  the  farmers.  I  would  say  that  this  institution  can  become 
meaningful  only  if  the  farmers  in  the  nearby  areas  think  of  it  as  their  own, 
where  they  can  come  for  guidance  and  advice.  Apart  from  the  usual  courses  of 
instruction,  there  should  be  special  courses  for  farmers  in  the  surrounding 
districts,  short  courses  of  ten  to  fifteen  days  or  a  month,  so  that  they  can  come 
and  learn  something.  The  doors  of  this  institution  must  always  be  open  for  the 
farmers  to  come  and  observe  what  is  being  done  here.  They  must  be  made  to 
feel  that  this  is  their  institution. 

India  has  always  presented  an  image  of  a  nation  riddled  with  caste 
distinctions.  The  British  established  a  new  caste,  the  English-speaking  caste. 
This  new,  English-educated  intelligentsia  thinks  of  itself  as  superior  to  the  others. 
It  is  possible  that  they  may  be  better  informed  in  some  areas.  But  the  trouble  is 
that  they  have  isolated  themselves  from  the  others  and  have  created  a  barrier 
between  themselves  and  the  masses,  the  illiterate  masses.  These  barriers  become 
more  and  more  rigid.  Now  that  education  is  spreading  so  rapidly,  this  attitude 
cannot  continue  to  prevail  for  very  long.  It  is  obvious  that  now  that  free  and 
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compulsory  education  is  being  provided  for  everyone  and  boys  and  girls  in 
large  numbers  are  able  to  go  to  college,  the  superiority  of  the  educated 
intelligentsia  cannot  continue  to  go  unchallenged.  Yet,  the  barriers  exist.  There 
is  a  separate  caste  of  college-going  students,  high  school  students  and  what 
not.  All  of  them  want  to  go  after  white-collar  jobs  including  those  who  pass  out 
of  an  institution  like  this.  This  is  a  very  dangerous  trend.  I  want  to  suggest  to 
the  director  and  principal  of  this  college  that  these  barriers  should  not  be  allowed 
to  exist  anywhere  for  that  matter,  but  especially  not  in  agricultural  institutes. 
Somehow  or  the  other,  a  link  between  this  institute  and  the  ordinary  farmer 
must  be  forged. 

As  far  as  I  know,  a  huge  agricultural  institution  has  been  established  in 
Roorkee,  no,  no,  Rudrapur,  at  Rudrapur  in  Uttar  Pradesh.  There  are  billboards 
everywhere  saying  in  bold  letters  that  it  is  a  house  of  farmers  and  everyone  is 
welcome.  I  do  not  know  what  else  they  do  but  at  least  they  have  expressed 
their  intention  of  drawing  the  farmers  to  come  and  see  what  is  happening.  It 
shows  a  good  attitude.  I  want  that  you  should  also  do  something  along  these 
lines.  The  two  or  three  hundred  graduates  who  pass  out  from  here  may  be  able 
to  do  good  work  in  the  country.  But  after  all,  it  is  a  question  of  ten  or  twenty 
crores  of  people.  Please  remember  that  in  India  everything  involves  millions  of 
people.  The  urgent  priority  before  us  is  to  shake  them  out  of  their  old  mental 
ruts  and  modernize  their  techniques. 

It  is  obvious  that  there  had  been  tremendous  progress  in  the  world  in  every 
field  in  the  last  two  or  three  hundred  years.  New  techniques  are  being  invented 
all  the  time.  The  world  cannot  standstill.  Science  and  technology  have  helped 
to  discover  methods  to  improve  the  means  of  production.  You  may  learn  all 
those  things  here.  But  the  important  thing  is  the  attitude  of  mind  and  the  thinking 
which  you  bring  to  bear  upon  the  subject.  If  your  ambition  ultimately  is  merely 
to  get  a  clerk’s  job,  you  are  wasting  your  time.  You  cannot  do  anything 
productive. 

When  I  went  to  the  United  States  a  few  years  ago  on  a  visit,  I  went  to  a 
University  where  some  Indian  students  were  studying.  One  of  the  American 
professors  told  me  that  the  Indian  students  do  not  even  know  how  to  milk  a 
cow.  They  think  that  such  menial  tasks  should  be  done  by  others  and  their  job 
was  to  learn  the  theory.  The  professor  pointed  out  how  wrong  our  method  of 
education  was  and  I  was  amazed  at  the  picture  that  was  painted.  We  look 
down  upon  manual  labour.  A  person  who  has  a  car  needs  a  chauffeur  to  drive 
it.  In  America,  people  own  two  cars  but  it  is  extremely  costly  to  have  a  chauffeur. 
They  have  even  to  clean  their  cars  themselves.  Here  we  have  a  chauffeur  and 
then  a  cleaner  to  assist  the  chauffeur. 

This  is  how  work  is  done  even  in  laboratories.  The  students  think  it  is 
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beneath  their  dignity  to  clean  the  place  where  they  work.  Such  things  are 
unheard  of  elsewhere  where  manual  labour  is  dignified.  People  have  to  do 
everything  themselves.  You  will  not  learn  anything  until  you  have  to  use  your 
hands  and  feet  and  soil  them  by  digging  the  field  and  getting  the  sense  and  feel 
of  the  earth  by  direct  contact.  You  should  be  able  to  classify  the  types  of  earth 
by  merely  touching  the  soil.  That  can  come  only  by  working  in  the  fields,  not 
by  reading  books  or  taking  degrees. 

Modem  education,  scientific,  agricultural  or  technological  is  becoming  less 
and  less  book-oriented  and  lays  more  emphasis  on  practical  training.  You  leam 
more  by  actually  working  in  the  field  and  putting  yourself  at  the  level  of  the 
farmer  who  often  knows  more  from  years  of  experience.  Both  theory  and 
practical  training  are  essential.  In  India,  the  tendency  to  rely  solely  on  books  is 
becoming  more  marked.  We  look  down  upon  manual  labour.  Our  social  structure 
has  been  such  that  those  who  do  the  least  work  are  respected  most  because 
we  consider  manual  labour  to  be  beneath  our  dignity.  So  the  farmer  tilling  the 
soil  is  considered  a  lowly  being.  But  times  have  changed.  Please  remember  that 
it  is  not  only  socialism  and  communism  which  believe  in  the  dignity  of  labour, 
the  capitalist  society  also  teaches  the  same  thing. 

Therefore  this  is  very  important,  unless  you  learn  to  do  manual  work,  this 
great  big  agricultural  college  and  all  your  book  learning  will  be  of  no  use.  You 
must  leam  to  till  the  soil,  sow  seeds,  milk  the  cows.  How  can  you  leam  anything 
if  you  stand  around  ordering  others  to  do  all  these  things?  You  can  never  become 
a  real  farmer  because  you  will  have  to  lease  your  land  to  someone  who  can  do 
the  work.  I  would  say  that  land  should  be  taken  away  from  such  people.  Those 
who  do  not  work  in  the  field  themselves  should  have  no  right  to  own  land.  If 
you  have  to  hire  others  to  work  for  you,  gradually  the  system  of  middlemen 
will  again  get  established  like  the  zamindars  of  old.  This  imposes  a  great  burden 
on  the  land.  We  have  more  or  less  abolished  the  zamindari  system.  Only  those 
who  can  till  their  own  land  must  be  allowed  to  own  land. 

Well,  anyhow,  as  I  was  saying,  you  must  leam  to  become  a  real  farmer.  I 
have  no  objection  to  your  wearing  a  coat  and  tie.  But  if  they  prevent  you  from 
getting  down  to  work,  they  are  useless.  You  are  here  to  leam  something  useful, 
not  to  bother  about  keeping  your  clothes  clean.  Until  you  become  completely 
acclimatized  to  the  work,  you  can  never  establish  an  inner  bond  with  the  land. 
You  will  remain  a  stranger  to  the  soil  if  you  have  only  book  learning.  There  is  a 
very  deep  relationship  between  the  farmer  and  his  land.  All  of  us  are  born  out 
of  the  soil  too.  But  we  have  alienated  ourselves  from  it.  Therefore  your  mental 
approach  to  land  and  agriculture  is  more  important  than  mere  book  learning. 

Books  are  necessary.  I  do  not  deny  that.  I  am  merely  trying  to  emphasize 
the  importance  of  modern  methods  because  for  generations  we  have  been 
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brought  up  in  a  feudal  set-up  and  old  habits  die  hard.  Our  social  structure  was 
based  on  zamindari  and  jagirdari.  We  have  to  get  out  of  that  mental  rut.  A  new 
world  is  emerging  and  it  is  essential  not  to  create  a  new  caste  out  of  education 
which  considers  itself  superior  to  the  others.  In  our  agricultural  college  especially, 
you  have  no  place  unless  you  learn  to  do  manual  work  and  the  ordinary  farmer 
has  a  place  in  your  institution.  It  is  absurd  to  think  that  you  should  become 
readers  and  lecturers  and  professors  of  agriculture  after  passing  out  of  this 
college,  ordering  others  around  to  do  your  work.  Your  aim  must  be  to  go  to  the 
land  and  work  as  a  farmer.  I  do  not  know  what  your  professors  do.  But  I  feel 
that  a  professor  who  merely  sits  in  his  office  is  absolutely  useless,  particularly 
in  an  agricultural  college.  An  engineer  who  pushes  files  is  also  useless,  even  if 
he  considers  himself  superior.  There  is  no  respect  for  such  people  in  the  modem 
world.  The  feudal  outlook  is  in  our  blood  and  we  have  to  get  rid  of  it.  I  want 
that  the  people  who  are  associated  with  this  institution  must  give  thought  to 
devise  ways  and  means  of  establishing  a  link  with  the  ordinary  farmer.  It  can 
be  done  in  two  ways.  One  is  for  you  to  go  to  the  villages  and  talk  to  the 
farmers.  Groups  of  students  can  take  up  a  village  each  and  visit  it  regularly,  to 
find  out  what  their  problems  are,  teach  them  what  you  leam  here,  and  in  short, 
forge  a  relationship  with  the  people.  It  is  no  good  all  of  you  going  in  a  band  to 
look  around  and  come  away.  A  group  of  four  to  five  students  should  be  in 
charge  of  one  village  and  visit  it  every  fortnight,  bring  the  farmers  to  the  college 
for  short  courses  and  practical  demonstrations.  In  this  way,  this  institution  can 
do  far  greater  service  than  a  few  B.Sc.  degree-holders  ever  can.  Mere  book 
learning  cannot  take  anyone  very  far. 

I  want  you  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  most  urgent  task  before  us  is  to  change 
the  thinking  of  India’s  millions,  to  modernize  them.  It  is  not  a  question  of  a 
handful  of  people.' We  cannot  send  millions  of  people  to  schools  and  colleges. 
Their  children  will  gradually  get  educated.  But  it  is  the  adults  whom  we  have  to 
change  at  the  moment,  change  their  thinking,  their  methods  of  working  etc., 
which  can  only  be  done  by  practical  demonstration  and  not  by  book  learning. 
A  farmer  who  is  taught  to  use  the  new  plough  will  learn  far  more  than  from  a 
lecture.  A  farmer  may  be  wary  of  a  new  machine  but  once  he  gets  used  to  it  he 
will  leam  very  rapidly  because  he  will  understand  the  advantages  of  using  it. 
The  old  ploughs  are  laughable  things  which  barely  scratch  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  It  is  hardly  surprising  that  our  production  is  so  low. 

So  we  have  to  teach  the  farmer,  not  by  giving  lectures  but  by  practical 
demonstration.  They  must  be  shown  the  advantages  of  using  small  machines. 
I  am  not  talking  about  big  machines  and  tractors  but  of  small,  inexpensive 
machinery  which  they  can  easily  understand  and  learn  to  use  to  their  immediate 
benefit.  Wherever  this  has  been  done,  in  many  of  the  States,  it  has  caught  on 
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very  fast  because  the  people  have  realized  the  advantages.  You  will  find  that  in 
Maharashtra,  Madras,  Andhra  Pradesh,  Punjab,  etc.,  small  machines  have  caught 
on  and  as  a  result,  they  produce  twice  or  thrice  as  much  as  in  other  states.  It  is 
not  that  the  people  of  Madras,  Punjab  or  Andhra  are  more  intelligent  or  advanced. 
The  people  are  the  same  all  over  the  country.  But  the  difference  is  that  they 
have  understood  the  advantages  of  using  new  ploughs  which  has  led  to  an 
immediate  awakening  amongst  them.  The  production  has  increased 
tremendously. 

Ultimately  among  the  many  yardsticks  of  measuring  progress  the  most 
effective  is  whether  a  country  uses  modern  techniques  of  production  or  not. 
The  difference  between  America  and  India  is  that  America  has  taken  advantage 
of  modem  technology  and  science.  You  can  read  about  the  rapid  strides  America 
has  taken  in  these  fields.  But  the  problem  is  that  the  distance  between  America 
and  India  is  so  great  in  these  fields  that  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  catch  up  with 
them  except  in  a  very  small  way.  I  have  found  that  it  is  a  waste  of  time  trying 
to  copy  them  because  we  are  neither  here  nor  there.  Indians  trained  in  the 
United  States,  engineers,  agriculturists  etc.,  become  so  used  to  big  machines 
and  new  techniques  that  they  are  unable  to  work  in  Indian  conditions.  I  regret 
to  say  that  our  very  bright  engineers,  trained  in  the  United  States,  become 
completely  disheartened  when  they  come  here.  I  am  all  in  favour  of  new 
techniques  but  they  should  fit  in  with  our  conditions.  You  cannot  turn  everything 
into  automation  as  it  is  in  America  where  the  need  for  manpower  is  much  less. 
We  simply  cannot  do  that  in  India  at  the  moment.  Nor  do  we  want  it  to  happen. 
I  do  not  know  what  will  happen  in  fifty  or  a  hundred  years.  But  at  the  moment 
we  do  not  want  it.  I  want  that  India  should  acquire  higher  techniques  and  that 
the  vast  manpower  be  utilized.  So  it  is  imperative  that  you  should  bear  in  mind 
the  problems  which  are  peculiar  to  India  and  the  material  with  which  we  have 
to  work.  Many  of  the  things  which  are  relevant  to  American  conditions  where 
there  is  a  high  degree  of  technical  development  and  every  child  in  America  is 
technical-minded,  are  not  easily  possible  in  India.  It  would  be  wrong  to  think 
that  it  can  be  done.  Our  problems  are  different. 

Take  agriculture,  for  instance.  Both  the  superpowers,  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Soviet  Union,  are  much  larger  than  India  in  size  and  have  far 
less  by  way  of  population.  I  think  the  population  of  both  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  is  about  twenty  crores.  But  the  Soviet  Union  is  eight  or  ten 
times  in  size  as  India  though  India  is  a  large  country.  So  the  land-man  ratio  is 
entirely  different  in  India  or  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States.  We  have  to 
keep  this  in  mind  when  we  consider  the  problems  of  India.  The  conditions  here 
are  entirely  different  from  what  they  are  in  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  solutions  which  are  not  relevant  to  our  country  will  not  work. 
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I  will  repeat  once  again  that  we  need  higher  technology.  But  at  the  same 
time  I  am  not  in  favour  of  importing  huge  machines  like  tractors  and  what  not. 
I  am  not  against  tractors  but  India’s  problems  are  different.  The  population  is 
large  and  not  enough  land  is  available,  whereas  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  vast  areas  of  land  are  uncultivated  because  their  population  is 
small.  I  do  not  know  what  the  percentage  is  but  only  a  handful  of  people  in 
America  are  agriculturists.  Everyone  else  is  in  industries  and  trade,  etc.  Only 
eleven  per  cent  of  the  people  are  engaged  in  agriculture.  In  India  fifty  per  cent 
of  the  people  are  agriculturists.  No,  no,  eighty  per  cent  of  the  people  live  in  the 
rural  areas  but  not  everyone  is  a  farmer.  I  think  perhaps  seventy  per  cent  of  the 
people  are  dependent  on  land  which  includes  the  very  old  and  the  children  who 
cannot  work.  In  the  United  States,  a  large  percentage  of  the  population  has 
been  drawn  into  industries.  So,  since  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  people  are 
engaged  in  agriculture,  it  has  become  a  matter  of  necessity  for  them  to  introduce 
high  technology  and  automation  for  everything.  It  is  the  same  in  the  Soviet 
Union  too  where  there  is  a  shortage  of  manpower.  In  India  there  is  no  shortage 
of  manpower.  On  the  contrary,  the  problem  is  of  unemployment.  Therefore  to 
import  machines  makes  no  sense  and  has  no  relevance  to  our  conditions.  We 
must  learn  to  use  machines  and  high  technology.  You  may  have  heard  of  the 
mechanical  farm  in  Suratgarh  in  Rajasthan  consisting  of  twenty-one  thousand 
acres  of  land.  At  the  moment,  fifteen  thousand  acres  are  mechanized.  The  plan 
is  to  mechanize  it  hundred  per  cent. 

However,  it  is  not  our  plan  to  mechanize  farming  throughout  the  country. 
We  want  to  try  it  out  in  a  few  places  as  an  experiment  to  learn  what  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  mechanized  farming  are.  But  apart  from  that, 
our  policy  is  to  have  peasant  proprietorship  of  land  plus  cooperatives.  In  small 
landholdings  of  a  few  acres  each,  it  will  never  be  possible  for  the  farmer  to  get 
new  equipment  or  adopt  new  techniques.  But  since  our  entire  land  policy  is  to 
impose  a  land  ceiling,  cooperatives  become  imperative  in  order  to  ensure  greater 
production. 

There  is  a  meaningless  debate  against  cooperation  among  people  who  are 
not  aware  of  realities.  More  than  thirty  years  ago  the  government  of  India  had 
appointed  a  Royal  Commission  of  Agriculture  whose  findings  show  that  there 
is  no  future  for  Indian  agriculture  except  through  cooperation.  There  was  no 
question  of  politics  then.  This  is  the  Tagore  Centenary  Year.72 1  was  reading  a 
speech  delivered  by  Tagore  in  1908  in  Bengal  at  a  political  conference.  That 
was  the  only  time  in  his  life  that  Tagore  attended  a  political  conference.  That 


72.  See  fn  68  in  this  section. 
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was  the  time  of  the  partition  of  Bengal.  In  his  speech,  Tagore  laid  great  emphasis 
on  cooperative  farming  and  said  that  there  could  be  no  progress  in  agriculture 
in  India.  So  you  can  see  that  any  clear  thinking  individual  will  reach  the  same 
conclusion. 

I  would  say  that  in  India,  we  cannot  do  without  the  cooperative  method. 
When  individual  farmers  have  small  landholdings,  it  is  impossible  to  increase 
production  unless  they  form  a  cooperative.  Enormous  energy  is  wasted  in 
ploughing  and  cultivating  small  parcels  of  land.  Therefore  it  has  become 
imperative  for  us  to  adopt  the  cooperative  method  of  working.  It  should  form 
an  important  part  of  the  agricultural  college.  I  do  not  know  if  it  already  does. 

I  have  never  done  any  farming  in  my  life  though  I  have  always  been 
interested  in  gardening.  So  I  do  not  have  the  right,  in  a  sense,  to  advise  anyone. 
Yet  I  have  always  had  contacts  with  the  farmers  in  their  villages.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  it  that  agriculture  is  the  most  pressing  problem  in  India.  So  I  have 
tried  to  share  some  of  my  thoughts  with  you.  But  I  shall  repeat  once  again  that 
if  this  agricultural  college  of  yours  exists  in  a  world  of  its  own,  wholly  divorced 
from  the  realities  of  the  world  of  the  farmer,  it  cannot  do  much  good.  It  should 
form  a  close  link  with  the  farmers.  They  should  come  in  from  the  neighbouring 
areas  to  learn  what  you  are  doing  and  you  must  visit  the  farmers  to  teach  them 
what  you  can.  Only  then  will  this  college  benefit,  not  a  few  hundred  students, 
but  thousands  of  farmers  in  the  surrounding  areas.  They  should  be  shown  the 
new  implements  which  are  used  in  modern  farming.  You  can  give  them  a 
thousand  useful  tips  to  improve  production.  But  the  best  link  would  be  for  you 
to  take  up  a  spade  and  go  dig  the  soil  along  with  the  others.  The  farmer  and  the 
soil  are  one,  inseparable  from  one  another.  Those  of  us  who  consider  ourselves 
educated  often  think  that  the  two  are  separate  which  is  not  right.  The  relationship 
between  man  and  soil  is  thousands  of  years  old,  and  no  matter  how  far  science 
advances,  this  is  a  link  that  can  never  be  broken.  The  link  between  man  and 
Mother  Earth  is  a  very  powerful  one  and  can  be  understood  only  by  close 
contact,  not  by  mere  book  learning. 

I  want  all  of  you  to  pay  some  attention  to  these  things.  The  most  urgent 
priority  in  India  today  is  improvement  and  modernization  of  agriculture  and  at 
the  same  time  to  retain  the  traditional  wisdom  of  centuries  and  the  ability  to 
understand  the  soil,  which  cannot  be  acquired  by  reading  books.  I  do  not 
know  if  your  professors  will  agree  with  what  I  have  said.  I  have  learnt  not 
from  professors,  but  from  the  rough  and  tumble  of  life.  I  want  to  share  my 
thoughts  because  full  advantage  should  be  taken  of  a  big  institution  like  this 
one.  It  worries  me  to  think  of  the  huge  buildings,  which  are  put  up  at  enormous 
expense  to  house  universities  and  hospitals  and  what  not,  which  cater  to  a 
handful  of  people.  What  of  the  millions  who  are  outside?  When  will  we  ever 
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reach  them?  This  is  something  which  bothers  me  all  the  time — because  we 
have  learnt  some  very  costly  methods  of  working  from  the  British  who  were 
not  bothered  about  India’s  poverty.  They  were  interested  in  providing  jobs  for 
their  professors  and  others.  But  buildings  built  at  such  enormous  cost 
immediately  separate  us  from  the  world  of  the  common  people  whom  we  had 
set  out  to  serve.73  We  are  living  in  a  world  of  our  own.  How  are  we  to  provide 
a  link  between  the  people  and  what  we  are  doing?  This  is  something  which 
perturbs  me  greatly.  I  want  you  to  think  about  the  things  I  have  told  you  and 
try  to  arrive  at  a  solution. 

Jai  Hind! 


Translation  ends] 


(ii)  Jammu  and  Kashmir 


15.  In  Sopore:  Public  Meeting74 

wkt  w,’s  kkt  wit  kk  wit, 

•3TW  OTtk  TJ5t  Wt  fW  kk  if  Tgkt  %  3MT,  Wffk  W  k3t  gstlfktt  I 
OtFtk  oik  tRt  WT  %  T?k  wit  k  RHh  I  tpt>  Wt  Wt  tpt  ft  Tft  %,  'hlH  ftRtk 
ftr  ctikt-R-wkk  k  w  wt  wit  kt  tfttwt  ftft,  wt  tkt  wskk,  kk  wkk 
kk  W  Witt  tFIWT  #lt  I  3nk  3tkf  ^TT  kk  3tPtkt  wk  k  kt  Wf*T  kktt  fk  W 
rw  writ  tk  wr,  wr  wk  k  kwr  ikk  k,  wtfk  kwr  k  wr  gwtn  kktt 
srr  kk  fgrtk  w  k  w  ktwt  fwtt  w  kt  m  wnk  %  wr  ww 

k  wrfkt  *pkt7f>  kk  krtk  ^  fktfkw  k  gtktt,  knk  w  wt  wwr 
w  t  kk  3^k  w  gkt  WTT  k  kggr  anft^tn,77  wrk  w=t  c§s  fkm  i  kt  ^ 

kt  WT  %  W  W-W  W  WT  WRIT  WfT  ?tT  I  kt  cttf  k  W  WT  tpF,  tRR 

wtk  kk  wkt  wt  Rkf  I  kfk^t  kkkr  wkf  k  fkt[  wt  fkw  wtt  1 1  kf  kk 
kwt  w  k  fkR  wt  %  ifk  wit  kt  wtmt  I  kwt  k  i  fttfkq:  w  ^tt  wr  wt 


73.  See  fn  69  in  this  section. 

74.  Speech,  19  July  1961.  NMML,  AIR  Tapes,  TS  No.  7085,  NM  No.  1454. 

Nehru  was  in  Sopore  to  inaugurate  the  dredging  operation  in  the  Jhelum.  The  dredger 
was  named  Suya,  a  famous  engineer  of  Kashmir.  See  The  Hindu ,  20  July  1961,  p.  4. 

75.  Ghulam  Mohammed  Bakhshi,  Prime  Minister  of  Jammu  and  Kashmir. 

76.  Of  the  Utpala  Dynasty,  A.D.  855  to  883. 

77.  1420-1470. 
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I  aft?  dp  ggiffeE  ddd  1 #f  dfe  p#  gfe  dnfer  dtdd  fen  ff#  sifp  f#  dd  #f 
fe-dTF  ®Jlrt  dF^  dd,  Fddil  d  dflddd  dp  ddldjF  If  I 

dlMcbtf  dlfe  #  dfe  d>S#F  if  3TT#  df  %  fddff  ffedt  if  pfe,  gfe 

ferrar#  gd>  dfe  cud  if  if  #f  dF  dF  Pe  ferr  <i<6  Ff  Fdft  fft  d%  g^  c^f  d<cwfi 

fe  fetF#  •3TFT  ##  dff,  ddd  ##  dft  dcb<M  F?  #F  dddff  ffedfe  pr-d-Ffer  ^rtfi 
d%  ddfeflE  d?f  fe  #F  p  3dFTd  dft  fe,  #F  FFlf#T  dfed%  feMW  I  dfedt  ddfe 
fed  fe  fe,  dfe-dfe  fcbniil  ifelfe  'dl  fe  fe— dTd  W  dfe  igE  Rfefe  Ridxdfe  fe,  FF  did 
dFFf  -affr  STTddfe  dip  I  fe,  did  dFFT  gdF  dfe,  dFT  TO  I  31d  #rft  did  dFFf  dfe  ffelfe 
31#  ffecEdfe  dl#  %  Fife  ife-gwi-l  fe  f$1  T,  dp  d  differ  fe  Rig  ddfffe  Fd  FFT  chid 
dfe  fe#  Ff  ffedT  dlFfe  fe,  -3TFT  #fe  dd  FFd-FIFd  -31d5I  dlFdf,  ddldl  I  df  d#  Ft?  dF 
d#-d#  dife  1 #f  dFf  3tr  Ff  Ffet  I  Ff  #  Ff,  #fed  pin  did  fef  dF  fe  gfefetF  % 
d#  Ff  dd  did  Fid'  TTlF  TFldfe  Ffdfe  #F  ddfe-dtdfe  did  if,  Fdlfe  if,  dFT  FFfe  fe  dF# 
ddd  dfe,  ddfffe  Fife  gp  ddfe  dldfef  p  gd>d  fe  dfef  ddlfe  1 1  Ff  ddfe  I  dd  gp 
%  dd  dlffefe  ’ff  TFT  ddd  if  Slfedl  Ff  I  FFlffed  fe  dlFdf  f  ffe  did  p  FTdfe  ffe  dF 
dt  ddfe  ddl  fe  #F  dp  #F  ddfed  fe  Fdft  pfepP-Edl  Tdt  I  df  TTR^T  ddff% 
FTf  d)ld  djf  dFtl%  djf  dfSff  Fd%  FFIT  do'll  sft%  ffR  dlF,  dT*ff  d^f  dFi,  FR  df  id<hd 
T^FT-cET#F  %  TS%  I  WT  dd<W  I  Fd^f  dt  gw  ^f  f^TTTRf  cEdTd  ^f  3TRT^f  I 
cRTFftd  cETlF  eft  Fddff  ddldT,  gfddT  %  df  %T#  dff  FFTdT,  PtPEd  dS  FEEdT  I  aftT 
FF  TFf  F  I  Fd*f  dM  ?fdi  d^f  %  d»Pi  FTT  d<d  if  dddff  gcdh  TFT  %  dET  dd*f  'RfFf 
dRff  did  dF  I  fe  gftdTd  dlf  I  #f  3TTFFT  Mf  %  dd^  dF%  dff  I  #f  dTd-dfd  ^T 
3Hddff  ddfdt  ddf  I  #f  dddif  FfefdR  f^  dT  ft  I  3ffr  ttcE  cEfdFfffdd  dfflF 
dFddff  Tfd  FFfffdg  Tfd  dtd  FdA  ?fffcE  FT  d%  ddd  d)ld  if  I  §ffPE  Ff  d^  3flT 
3fdd  fETd^  %  ft#  sftT^f^ddffldfdfdddfdd  Fddff  ddFIdT  dlfFd  I 
dF  Fd  ddd  df  dFf  ddd  dTdf  I  Fdfdg  #  dldf  df  df  dTd  gdff  ^TRf  dfd 
^Fddddll  dM  dgdf  PEdT  I  tdPf  dd  #1  dF  dd  tRE  dgRT  df  Ft  dTdf  I 
#T  fed  df  ftfd  ddT#  Tff  3T T  dTdf  1 1  df  Fddl  Fd^  %  gff  cEtfs>T?f  dT# 
I,  Ft  Tff  I,  dp  Ff  cpff  |  3ffT  dff  fed  did  d#  dlddT  feddf  fed  difif,  dld-id 
did  df  ^p  Ffif  Fdif  I  dF  #  gd  Ft  dlfedT  ddd,  dd  ^dfdf  Fd#dTd  %  did  dFf  FF 
d^if  #F  dddf  ddftdTF  ddT  d^if  I 

Fdferg  did  ddf  dff  dF  did  gdfftcE  fe  -sflT  Fd  dd  ;p  fed  did  Fd  ddd  =fef 
gg  Ffdi,  fed  p  ferir,  ffe#  ddddferf  fed  affF  fer  Fd  #f  ddd  FFidd,  ddfffe  Fdfe 
ddd  df  pd  Ffe  dfe,  gdE  dff  dFddif  fe  fedf  ddd  dd  FdTddT  dfef  dfe  fed!  F  I  ddfdf 
dTrf  F^T  ddfe  %,  gdl-lfd)  d^ff ,  gdl-gd)  FfFdd-FTFdff  cifel-dFT  TFEEf  FpT  dTdT  F  fefF 
fefF  Fp  FdTfef  feldfd  dpi-feRddf  dfe,  ddd  FftFIdl  I,  ddd  dTdf  I  FF  ddl  ^fe  FfFd 
dd  Fddld  diFdT  I  dfd-dfd  if  #F  FF  P  fe  ffeg  ddd  PfddT  differ  I  dF  ddffel  p 
dig#  dfer  I  #  FF  p  dif  fed#  dlflfe  I  ddl  I?  fedl  Fdldl  ffeddl,  ddlf  dF#  dff 
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foRETT,  FT  TF%  FTT  foRRT,  FFT^  ftRRT,  %F  FT  FEETET,  FIRST  FT,  FftT  FTF  fFRRT  I 
FF  Ft  FT  TRE  cRT  FFT  |  f^TFr^r  FT  #T  FT  IR£RF  FT  TE#  I  FTRET  FVMIH  FTRt  FT, 

treet  it  Ft  f^t  ft  treft  FFffo  gFE  f|  I,  ftf  Fi  I  <t%F  Frqit  Mt  it  it  tft 

1 1  t  ^TFFT  f  FF  FTTTt  3r  FTEttT  ^  FIRftF  #Rt  F#  I,  f%TT  it#  %  FF  #t  %  RIF# 

Fit,  RiFfo#  #  i  ff%t  ^r  tre  gFE  ffft  I  FTRft  FTRftF  F-ferr  rtIf  q£-f#t  I, 

far#  RTET  FTF  FE  TREcT  1 1  FRT  '3TRFRT  FF,  FF  fRR  3TTFT  I  FTF  F#t,  F?tF  FTREf 
RFTT  I?  FTREf  F#PtFT  RTtF  RFTT  #  t,  #E  ^RiR  TTTFF  #T  FFFt  ^ Et  F^IPlFT 
I E#t  FTREt  TftTFT  I FEFT  FF  FF  Ft-F%  FTF  FT  TRETt  1 1  W  RTF  %  RIFFt-RIFfoFt 
Fit  FF  FTF  #T  f^T#  #T  FTF  t  3RFF^  Tft#t  t  FF  Ft  3RFt  gRFT  Fit  ftjFFF  Fit 
#T  FFFT  #RTETFt#T#TFT#IFt  Ft-F%  FTF  FFlt:  TTFRf  t  #  FRT  TT?  t, 
fsM'txrl  FF  TFT  'JlHI  gR  ti  FTT  RF>  F%  FTF  ^  fihq  FF,  FF  Ft  j^jK  ^  f^RRET  FRT 
TJ#T  FR3T  t  Ft  f%  F7#tT  Ft  TRE  5#  #ft#FT  ?t  FFT^T,  ftlFFT  RbdIFt  tf  faw 
%  RFRT  TFT  F>it  FTF  REFT  FT  RttT  ifit  f?t  ifFT  Ft  *1^1  §t  viF  ^IFlt  *f  #Et  Tim  ^ 
it#F  FTF lit  ft  far  #  #T  ettT  #tFt  %  FEJFT  FT  I  Ft  PET  it  FTFREt  3TEF  FT  f#, 
FF  FTF  gFTftFT  #T  ^  TR#?  FRFT  f%  FR%  RE#  FF  REF  FtFT,  FTFFRft  #ft  #T 
ftR  -FEREt  #  FT  TTTRT  F#F-F#F  %FTF  FTTct  I  FFit  3TTF  FF  TTF  FF  TRFTt  I 
[FltM]  I 


[Translation  begins: 

Bakshi  Saheb,78  Chief  Engineer,  Brothers  and  Sisters, 

I  am  very  happy  to  be  here  today  at  your  invitation  on  this  auspicious  occasion. 
This  is  the  beginning  of  a  great  task  which  will  benefit  the  people  of  the  Jammu 
and  Kashmir  state.  You  were  told  just  now — and  I  am  sure  you  must  have  been 
aware  of  it  earlier  too — that  efforts  to  control  the  frequent  floods  which  wrecked 
great  havoc  have  been  made  again  and  again  during  the  last  thousand  years.  In 
the  olden  days,  during  the  reign  of  King  Avantivarman79  there  was  a  great 
engineer  called  Suya  after  whom  this  has  been  named.  A  great  deal  was  done  in 
his  times  and  again  during  the  reign  of  Emperor  Zainul  ab-Din.80  So,  this  task 
was  taken  up  again  and  again  in  the  past  and  what  we  are  starting  today  is  in  a 
sense,  not  a  temporary  measure  for  immediate  benefit  but  something  which 
will  benefit  generations  to  come.  This  project  will  protect  the  people  of  Kashmir 
for  hundreds  of  years  to  come.  It  is  an  auspicious  task  and  I  am  grateful  to  you 


78.  See  fn  75  in  this  section 

79.  See  fn  76  in  this  section. 

80.  See  fn  77  in  this  section. 
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for  giving  me  the  opportunity  of  participating  in  it  and  to  say  a  few  words. 

When  I  visit  Kashmir  or  any  other  part  of  India,  I  am  interested  first  and 
foremost  in  seeing  how  the  common  man  is  progressing.  I  am  interested  in  the 
measures  which  are  being  taken  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the  common 
people  and  to  assure  a  life  of  greater  comfort  for  them.  It  is  with  this  in  view 
that  the  Five  Year  Plans  are  drawn  up.  As  you  know,  we  have  completed  two 
plans  in  ten  years.  The  Third  Plan  is  in  the  process  of  being  drawn  up. 

We  want  to  step  up  the  process  of  change  and  development  and  ensure  a 
better  standard  of  living  for  the  masses.  Projects  like  the  one  which  is  being 
taken  up  here  in  Kashmir  are  no  doubt  necessary.  But  they  can  benefit  the 
country  fully  only  when  the  people  themselves  realize  their  importance  and 
participate  in  them.  People  must  learn  to  be  self-reliant  and  help  themselves.  A 
nation  cannot  progress  by  fiats  from  above  but  only  by  the  participation  of  all 
the  citizens  of  the  country.  Therefore  I  want  you  to  understand  what  the  Five 
Year  Plans  mean.  Boys  and  girls  reading  in  schools  and  colleges  particularly 
must  understand  them  because  ultimately,  the  burden  of  completing  them  will 
fall  upon  them.  It  is  a  gigantic  task  to  uplift  a  large  country  like  ours  with  a 
population  of  forty-two  crores.  But  it  is  possible  and  we  are  doing  it.  There  is 
no  doubt  about  it  that  in  the  last  ten  months,  there  has  been  great  development 
in  the  country.  What  is  more  important  is  that  the  foundations  have  been  laid  for 
more  rapid  progress  in  the  future.  Village  panchayats  are  being  formed  and 
given  greater  autonomy.  Then  there  is  the  cooperative  movement  in  which 
everyone  must  participate. They  are  for  your  own  good.  I  want  you  to  understand 
all  these  things. 

All  of  you  are  fully  aware  of  the  implications  of  the  task  that  we  are  embarking 
upon  today.  You  have  experienced  the  havoc  caused  by  floods.All  possible 
effort  must  be  made  to  control  these  floods  in  the  future.  Some  steps  have 
already  been  taken.  I  do  not  know  exactly  but  I  think  it  may  take  about  a  year 
and  a  half  for  this  project  to  be  completed.  Once  that  happens,  you  will  be  able 
to  live  in  greater  safety  and  carry  on  with  your  business. 

So  I  congratulate  all  of  you  and  we  will  see  it  being  completed  one  day 
soon.  Then  we  will  go  on  to  other  tasks  because  the  tasks  of  a  nation  are  never 
ending.  There  are  hundreds  of  tasks  waiting  to  be  done.  Every  boy  and  girl  in 
the  country  must  have  education  and  training.  There  should  be  proper  health 
care  facilities  for  everyone.  Food,  clothes,  housing  and  health  care,  education, 
means  of  livelihood  are  some  of  the  basic  necessities  of  life.  It  is  the  duty  of 
every  government  to  ensure  that  everyone  gets  them.  But  in  large  countries,  it 
is  not  easy  to  arrange  these  things  quickly.  But  we  are  doing  our  best. 

I  have  seen  how  quickly  education  has  spread  in  Kashmir  during  the  last 
few  years  both  among  boys  and  girls.Ultimately  a  nation’s  progress  depends 
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on  the  number  of  educated  and  trained  people  in  the  country.  You  have  a  dredger 
here.  You  need  engineers  to  fit  it.  The  Chief  Engineer  and  the  other  engineers 
under  him  have  been  trained  for  this  job.  The  boys  and  girls  of  today  must 
learn  and  equip  themselves  in  order  to  be  able  to  serve  their  country  in  the 
future. 

These  are  some  of  the  big  tasks  which  lie  ahead.  We  are  assembled  here 
today  to  see  the  dredger  fitted.  It  has  been  named  after  Suya  a  very  famous 
engineer  of  Kashmir  who  is  mentioned  in  glowing  terms  in  historical  works. 
There  were  no  machines  available  in  those  days  and  yet  he  managed  to  get  the 
work  done  by  other  means.  So  I  congratulate  all  of  you  once  again  on  this 
auspicious  task.I  hope  it  will  be  completed  very  soon  and  save  you  from  the 
havoc  caused  by  floods  every  year.  [Applause]. 


Translation  ends] 


16.  In  Srinagar:  Public  Meeting81 

stpft  ^tpt,  afft  wrf, 

HTO  cRRi^ll  ^  3TFTFrT]  %  3  T'TRT'TT  cR  fejT, 

I,  |  ^  TO  I  psfMt]  m 

m ’tst m, ^ «npr 

#qifr  $fr  err  wm  % 

^T7|l  3TR  ^  -STgcT  I  f  tRFfa  ^  W  f 

I,  3T35T I  [#^f  W  ?flT]  (?TFK  ^  I  3ft?  W I)  [#t] 

-3TOI  |  %  g?r  PmT  wf  ^ft  r ^ 

eft  I 

t  3^%  '3TTcTT  f^T  cf#  3fk  ^  %  fipfr  3  t#  wf 

R^pfr  crw#  st  t,  M  3  w  wit 

#  I  ftwt  wft  #wf  w5t  it,  wife?  t  wrwift  wft  ft§TFft  ^ 

it  I,  wt-wt  W  sRT%  tftw  3TFT  ^  FMW  itWT  I  3T*ff  WF  Wirat 
W5T  WW  I  WW  TTSF  g^F  t  3TFT  ttW  ejiiitlu  witf  fs^WH  3  I  WW(#« 
Wit?  3TFttwf  wt  33HT,  wM  WT?t  W1W1W  W#  33T  WW1#,  WF  WWt  3TFT  #  WWlt 


81.  Speech,  19  July  1961,  at  Lai  Chowk.  NMML,  AIR  Tapes,  TS  No.  7088-7090,  NM  No. 
1455-1457. 

See  also  item  4  for  a  reiteration  of  most  of  the  arguments  of  this  speech. 
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I,  FT#  ffTTF  ft,  #F  ft,  ftFFF  ft,  W  %  I  #  F##I  TFT  FF#F  FFT  F#f  FF1FT 

I,  ffft  ftt  fft  #  fti#  #tft  %  g#f  #  ff##  ftt  fttt  I  f##  nft  fft^TdH 

if  #  #FT  I  FT1FF  FTTT  fft^WH  %  TF%  FT#  TT  #  ftf#TT  ft#F  FTS  F  FF?  wft 
#TFT  TT  #  Ft?TT  I,  F##  fftg^iH  FT  TFft  F#  <#TFT  #,  gPmT  #  FTFT#  #  TTlFFf 
fftMT  ft,  FT  TTTF  Fie#!#  if  TFT  fiTgTFT#  I  <#TFT  if  I  31FTFT  FT#  #  F#  f#TFT# 
^tT  slid  FF  %  gPldl  FTf  FTT  ddd  fft#TFTF  #  diinl  if  FF  FF  #  FT  f#T  FT  ft  FT 
##  gTFI  FTf  Tg9TFTTl  FT#  c|5f  F##T  FTT  ft?  I,  FTF  FFT  #t  FTF  %  FT#  Fg#FF 
FT  TTftcftf  ft  g?FT  FTf  TpiFTTT  FTTTT  #ftf  gTFT  ft  gFT  Fftf  I,  FT  #  |FT  I  F^T  #T 
FF##  ft  I  FTF  g#f  ft  FT1TT  eft  FTFT#  eft  ftfecET  FT  FTT  FT#  FT  #  TfSTFM  TTFT 
FTFFTTT  ft  #  Tpftfft  Fffft  ftf-ftF  ftf  FOT  f#[  ft  T|?TFTTT  F#  ft  I  g<#  #  gTFT  ft, 
FftfftET  ft,  FT#  FTfft  FFT  T#  ft,  F%  TfFFM  ft,  ft#T  FT#  FT#  ft  F#  ft?  ftf  FTF 
Tift,  ftf  ftf  Tift  ft  I  FF  FFT  ftf  FT  eftft  ftF-ftf  ftf  FTF  FFT  #  FT  %5  Fftf  FF#  <sj,TI6#l 
Fft  ##TT  eETft,  ft#  ft  FTTTT  ft  #T  FFsfft  ft  FTTTT  I  TFT  ftf  FFlft  TsFTfftF  ft  ft#T 
F#  #  FTF  FFgft,  FTTTT  F##  FTT  FF  Fftf  eETft  ftf  f#T  FMeEF  Fft  |f#FT  ft  FTlft 
ftf  gTeE,  ftf  Fftf  FTTTT  FF  PtT  FTTT  ft  I 

FMcfcfl  Fft  |#FT  FTT  FT#  ft  ftfrTFT  #f  #>T#  5#FT  ft  I  #TT1IF  ft  ftrr  FTTTfF 
TTFlft,  FTFT,  TTF1F  Fftf,  FTTlf#  TIFlft,  FPTFT,  TEFTF  ftf  FfTT  TFTT  ft  FfT  FftFT  FT  ft 
FT#  F#  TF#  |#FT  FT  eft  ftf  F#  ftf  #  Fit  |#FT  ftf  TFTF  FIT  ft  I  ft#T  TFFTT 
ft  T#  FTFTT,  ft  FTF  TFT  fFRFTF  Fft  ftm#  |f#TT  ft  fftnft  FftfF-aift#  Fft  Tift#, 
Fft#-Fft#  Fftf  FTft  ffteETT  Tftf  ft,  *#f  FTF#  fftF5TT  Tftf  ft,  #f  FfftFTT  ffteETT  Tft  ft 
fftnft  FFT-ft  FF  TFF-TTFF  FFTIFT  FTFT  ft  I  FF  FTF  3FFFIT  ft  Ffft  ft-F#  ft  #  ftfF 
FTftft  FTF  FFI,  3lftf  FFI  Fftf  F§ft  ft,  FITlf#  TFT  FFlft  FFR  FFT  ft  ftFT  JFT  FTF 
FFT  F|F  FFT,  m  FTF,  FF  F|ft  F  Ffft  FTlft  FTIW  FT  ftn  FFT  TEIFFT-'pETTR  FTtft 
TfTF  FFT  Fftf  -3TTFT I  ft#F  Fnft  ftf  FTF  FFT  F#  ft  FF  FF  ft  #  FF#  FFFTF  F1FTF 
ftfftf  %  FTF  ft  FTlftf  fftn  FIFFT  ft  TFT  ftftf  ft#  FTf  F#  TIFift  ft  FTF  FFT  I  FTFTF 

ftttt  ft#  ft,  ff  nftf-nftf  ftf#  ft  t#  ft,  Tm  f*f  ftt  ft#  gFT  #  ff  tft  nftf 

FTFTF  ft,  FFftTF  FTFTF  ft,  FFlft  FTft  FT#  5#FT  FFTF  ftf  Flft,  #T  FTlftf  ft  TFTT# 
Ff  FJF  ft#  ft  gfftFT  Fft  FTF#  Ff  I 

FTF  #  TT#  gfftFT  ft  FF  F#-F#  Flft  ftFTFT#  ftf  Tftf  ft  #T  #  gFE  f#F  F# 
FF  fftT  FTFT  ft,  #  FTFTF  Fftf  TF  TTFTFT  #T  ^§TF#f  #  F|F  ^T  ft  I  FTI#q  Fft  FTTFT 
ft  FF,  #T  FF  #  F#f  FTF  Fftf  ft  #  ft  gFTTFFT  F#  F#  gFE  FF  #T  gTFff  ft  I 
ft#F  FTT  ftftfft  #  FT  g#f  FTf  #F  ftf#T,  f##F  #  #  ^§TFIF  gTFT  ft-## 
%  e§S  gTFT  ft,  TFT  ft,  FTTTF  ft,  FftfftET  ft  #T  ftf-#F  #T  gTFT  ft  #  ^§TFIF  gTFff 
ft  FTFFTF  fftft  FTft  ft  I  #T  g?FT  FlftfftF  ^§TFIF  Fftf  ft,  #  FgF  ftf  gf#  ft,  ^5? 
FTT  FFft  #ft  ft,  ft#F  f#  #  f#ft  |T  1 1  [##] 

FF  gFEf  ft  FT#  #  FF  FTF  ft  f##  |T  #ft  F#  ft  [7Ffftf]  Ffem#  #T  TT 
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PTKT  g^F  tot  t,  to  gflRT  %  ^JKIdT  g^F  1 tog-tog  gg I  ftog,  ftoig  gRTR 
gr,  to  g^F  gftoT  %  tot  gg  f 1  tor  to  tot  gt  to  gto  gT  to?  t  tofto  to  gg> 
to?T  ggr  t  gt  i  tot  ggftgg  to  gg  gto  grgr  f  fgto  to  grgTg,  to  g§g  tot  gg 
1 1  tot  gg  gg  tot  gg  gto  to  to  gt  tot  gg-grrF  w  to  dto)  to  t 

gr  toto  ^Ttot  to  gftorg  tot  t  gto  tor  gftoT  t  g^F  ?Fito  ^tor  ggtot 

it  ftot  I  to  ftrng  gto  to  I  ft  ggT  to  grggto  tot  to  tot  to  tot 

to  gggft  totot  TpFig  gtof  to  toft  to  gprFrg  gto  to  to  ?tt?fct  toft  I  gg  toft 
gggto,  gtofftor  to  grg-gTg  ggtot  1 1  ggftog  Fto,  ff  to  gto  tot  fto  I  tot  ggrr 
to  to  to,  totor  tor  gto  gg  to  «grg  ggg  tot  gerr  1 1  to  ggg  tot  grgr  gg 
toi  to  I  fto  gor  grr  totto  to  grr  to  tt  ff  tor  ftoto  town  gg  tft  I  to  ff 
gw  Fggg  totor  gg  tot  gT  to  i  gg  to  toggg  gig  I,  totgg  to  gw  I  to 
ggg,  totog  to  tot  to  Tngto  tog  to  tot  ftot  to  ggr  t,  g^F  grr  gggr,  gggto 
gw  to  ggr  ft  gtoto  to  ftoig  to,  tototot  to  ftorg  to  gtorg  ff  gg  1 1 
totog  gto  to  ggg  ftoto  t  to  gg  gg  grto  gw,  to  gw  to  gto  grto 
cFigg  gggg  i  ff  gtt  ggto  gig  t,  tot  to  to  toff  ft  gwgr  gto  gg  gigig 
gw  tot  to,  grgrg  to  tot  gto  t  ggg  gft,  tog  to  to  Fiftog  to  to  ^ 
gto  t  gg,  gtofto  tor  Fggg  ggtor  t  fto  ggtortot  gg?  ggg  tot  to  to  tog  to  gggr 
I  gig  gw  toftg  totor  ggr  ggr  gw  to  gftto  ft  fw  I,  ggFT  t  to  to  gto 
wf  gg  gggrT  I  gitot  to  (toft)  i  toto  to  to  ft  grggft  toto  I  to  ggrg  gggT 
t,  gtofto  FFTff  tofto  ggT  t,  gw  gw,  togr  t  gw  gt,  totor  to  tot  gra  gg 
gftfto  to  fto  gw  to  ft  ggn  gt,  to-tog,  gF  gto  fto  gig  gw  to  tog-ggrft  to  to, 
gw  gg  w,  ggffto  gg  ggFT  gto  ggT,  gw  gg  ggr-ggr  tor  gt  to  gw  to  gt  i 
grrfto  Fto  gignto  to  gw  gto  sttf  fto  to  to  gto,  gignto  to  ggg  «grg  to 
t  grftor  to  gg  gto  1 1  gto  to  ?rf  gto  gtogf  gtot  I  to  grrg  <jt  gto  tot 
ggg  g  to  to  ggr  ggr  toft  toigw  ggto  to  to  -sgigr  toto  to  to  gto,  totog  Fto 
gn  to  gggft  tog  gto  togr  i 

gg  gigggr  gig  gto  I  Ft  tot  gcF  ?rrgg  to  gtot  gg  gg  togg,  togto  totor, 
ggft  totor  Fto  ’jt  to,  to  tort  t  gg  to  1 1  torg  tog  grg  gg  gf  gg?g  gg  §jg 
gt  tot  tor  to  to  gg  ggr-tor  t,  tor  grtof  to  ggg  ggto  to  1 1  tot  to  ggr-gc 
tt  ft^WH  to  ftorT  ftot  toto  gft  gftftog  gggT  f  rf  gg  ftog  totot  to  gg  rt  t,  to 
to  t,  ggT  rggtot  1 1  grg  totto  tot  tg  to  t  tor  to  to  ggtot  t  tofto  ggg  grft 
tottot  gto  togg  rgtot  Fttot  t  ftor  tor  ggr  ft^grgrg  gg  tft  %  i  Tnto  ggf  grto  gg-gg 
grgr  |to,  ggT  gg$g  grgTlgtottottogtl,  gtotgrtogtti 

to  grg  grg  tt  totrtt  ggr  gto  to  tor  w  sit,  ggr  to  w  ggg  to  ?Tto  to 
ggfftor  gtt  gt  grggg  grgrgr  gg  ggr  ggrg  t  togrg  gg,  gggt  fn  gto  %  ftrg  ggg 
to  git  gt  t  to  gto  ^rr  ggggrtot  tot  gt  1 1  tog  ggg  fn  gto  gto,  gggg  gtor 
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Rf  RcE  life  fe  RFT  %  i||4)  Rife  %  Pl^tf  RTRT  Rif,  WTTnjyTT  ^  <fe 

%,  R^RRTR^fREfsftTRFTRF  STFRT  ^TRTT  I,  RTSTT  RifTF  SIFRRTf  1 1  Rf  ffelT 
Rif  Jl6<l  RH-II  t^TT  %  RF  ■jp'ifl  Ff  RRT  STTT  g^,  RF  cfcl^  SlMRxjl  =BT  TIRTTT  RI?f  RF 
Rf  TTR1RI  RI^fT  I  feRRT  gTHT  I,  RRT  %  RRT  FRTT  RTTT  %  FRIT  RR 1 1  fe  ^  gRT 
fR>  F-1K  RTTT  JR  fef  fel  if  RF  Rf  RFT  FT!  'JiHl^  ^  RTRRTTF  Sf  Siq Pd  t4r  sffT 
FRRR  RRT  RFT  ^3ftf^RTT  SIT  g^RT,  FTPl  R#R#  #RT  SR,  RFTT  ffelT  SR  ffelT  SFf  Rife 
Rpff  fefe  sffT  RFT  felTR  R  Slfe  I  TRIM  RifDiH,  FRTT  RTTT  TRTTF  #  5RR  Rif  RTR 
1 1  FTTRi  RET  SIFfe  gTRTR  RfgR  SI|[44H  Ffeif  4f  FTff  RRR  RTf  FFTRT  SR  sffT  RJR 
R}!F  feRT  SJT  cfe  #  RTTT  %  RIF  I  Rf  RF  TTRET  Rf  g<MI  ^  sffT  R%-R%  SHF4f  JR  F*Il1 
Rfef  4,  F=FT%  FTfef  RRf  feRT  |  3TR  FTT  Rtfe  4  STFfef  f4  FFT  RTTRT  I  RRffe 
RF  RRR  gR  §3R  Rf  RcF  gRTTRT  RRR  SIT,  g?T  RRR  SR  RF  sffT  r|-r|  tgT  Slfe  f  S?fT 
gfef  ff ,  Ffe4  FffRT  Rff  feFRT  §JR  feRT  FRTf  TTTRif  1 fe  RFR  FRTRT  Rf  Ffeif  §JR 
feRT  eft?  RRftRR  SIR  Rpff  fe  Rp?  STTRpff  I  FR  RRR  Rf  Rfe  4  SIR,  rPhRR  g^RT 
^  RRfe  4  RT  RfgTT  Sfffefe  RTFSTTF  %  RRFf  4,  FRRf  HTT  RF  sftRTT  R^f  if  Rt-R| 
SIR  Rf  SR  R%  1 1  Rf  f4  -jRTFT  fife  ff ,  ^RTFT  RREffe  %  RRRT  RTffe  I  Rf  #T,  if  FTT 
RRR  ?TflRI  JSR  #T  RF  RTf  RT^-R-R!?4tT  %  f%R  RFI  RRiff  RRR I  FT#R  FR  RIRT 
Rif  ^TURR  ^?ff  Ff#  TRTRRIT  ^iff  '^f^'  Rf  %  RRT  3P1RIS  FIRRff  t  J^F  Rif 
RFRS^I  Rif  I  FIRff  ^flRf  ^  Rlt  RRff  4f  Ff  RI%  feF  R#f  I,  FFtff  ^tRT  4  RR  RfeF 
FRff  #R  fe#  4  RT  Rt  §lFff  4  sfrr  SRR^  RFT  4f  #f  ##R  fRRTR,  §ftRifRf4RTR 
^  #R  SRRTF  fe^I-Ipff  RRRif  RR%  t  fe^R  RIRf  4,  FR4 1  RRRif  RFRRif 

Rif  fall'll  Riff  RRFIRT  J,  RF  1rr>*4)  RTR  %  I  TTTRRif  Rif  Pl^ll-f)  Fflff  t  RR  JRF  Rif 
gPlRI^f  ItRR  R%  #1  RF  #RT  %  RR  #T  Rif  #T  RF#  I,  RF  R^f  Rf-RR  STTR# 
RRRT  RRT  R%,  ftlT  FR^f  ffF^I-IR4f  Rif  I 

Rf  RF  RR  RTff  I  #T  ^  STR5I  RRRT  |  RR  RfRIT  M  [IlMf]  feRRII  STTRRif 
s[RT^  RRT-RRT  Ff  TFT  t  4,  #%R  FR  RRR  ^  fR^  RRRST  RTR  FR^  Rft  4 

rjrt  sfrr  for  sffr  rttt  4^  rr  4 1  sftr  §ttrr  siir^  ^ret  4  4f  ft  frrr  rrt  rtfrt  i 

RF  RR  if  RIFRT  f,  STIR  RRi-RcF  RTR  RTR  Rif,  RRFf  RRT  RRF  %  fsF  RTR  g^h, 
R9TJT  H/Ri ,  R%RT  RT  R%-RF  R5TJT  RRTRTTT  gRRT  RF  PfT  RSI,  RF  RRR  Ff  RR 
Sffr  sjTfT  ^  gTRT  STJffT  FT  R^,  Stiffen  SPffT  Ff  RRT  I  RRT  RRF  %?  SFIT  Rf-fel  TTf 
RTR  nfe  sift  Rife  Rf  gfe  ^  gTRI  fife  sf  sffr  FRRI  gTRI  spffff  4  PfRT  RIRT  SH 
sffT  RRTJF  ST  RFT  %  FIR  RR  RRR  Rife,  Rlfef)  I  RRT  FR  ffe?  fe?  %  RfeRif  RIR 
IRTI  SIR  FR^  Rf  RJR  RRTR  Ff  RSF%  f  Rffer  4t€f  RTR  RF  I  fe  gfe  ^  JTRif 
4r  Ffe  ffew  FT  RRR  RRRT  RITRT  TFRT  SIT,  JSRT  TFRT  SIT  fef  Rmf  cRf  |  R|R  Tirff 
fe^TT  Rlt  FlTff  sff,  Rsff  R5t#  SIRt  Rlt  fef  sff,  FRTf  FRR%  RTRIR  Rf  REff  sff,  RTFR 
RffTF  TffR  I  RRT  RRT3T  RF%  Rif  1 1  FRTf  JTRif  4  FR,  RF  RRFRf  fe  fe  fefe  3IRR 
sff  Rf  FRft  RTR  SIT  fef  I,  SIR  Rf  ^RifT  ffe  Rif  RTTR  R#  I  SffT  FRffe  Slfe  ffeFT 
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Rlt  to  cR  f^FTT,  RET  #T5RT  to  2TT,  RT#  ERsE  TE  f#T  to,  ETEEt  #FT#  R#, 
RI#  R#  RET  to  #73#  #  I  Tjf#  #  ET#  to  #T  ^F-^S  #  E#  R#  #RH# 
#T  %  #  TTgET  RTT  RE#  RE  ER#  r|#  I  FE#  E#T  #  3E#  RT  #  to 
TF#  I,  RIFT  to  #Rto  #  RF  to  FR#  #ET  RTT  RE#,  R§E  7§TT  ET#  toRf# 
^  #  #T  RRI  f#EE  #  #T  w  R#TF  #  ##  ft,  f#TTR  #  ##  %  R#  r# 
(tor#  to  eeee  er#  fee  fr  to,  reef  1 1 

RIRcM  TRET  #3#  I,  RIRcbR  #  5^RJT,  to  RRT-RRT,  f#H#  ■3ER  FT  ref  tot 
I,  to#  #  R#  EEEE  I,  to#  %  FRTT  ERE##?,  to#  %  FRTT  FftoTT  #RTT 
RET#  R#  t,  RET  E#  FREE,  f#R#  FEE  ft  to#  EEI#  #  FREE  #  RF  FT#  #  R# 

to  #  w,  ee#  to  tor#  ft  to#  tor  eett#  tot  ret,  ret  %  tor  ref#  1 1 

RET  RR),  TRE  fto§H  EEJ#  #R  I  FT#  #  RET#  #T  E##  RET#  #T  EHT73#  RET#  I 

#  F#  FTF  ft  EE#  REEF  EE#  R#,  FTE  %  #T  #  #T  ##RT  #  ^E#  RT  FT#  RE 
EtoEEtoEFgsRito^iF^tto  titter  RR^#  R#  #  E#  ft  EE#  rte  to  to# 

tod  tor  et#  #  '3R  to  i 

re#  ft  et#  ft#  et#  to  to  i  re  ret  rtf  I  f#  tor  #  ire  ton  toft 

REFT |#RcE  RcEF  to# % fRRT-tojRT  to REFT I E#TEF  REF#,  tot?  RET  # 
toRR  to  I,  RF  #  RRRT I  #  to|RT  tot  to  RERT I  #  ?  F##T  f#  RF  to  tot# 
ft  EET1FT  |,  RF  to  tofTT,  to-to  EE#  ERR  I,  EEft  ERE  RRRT  I  RtT  ET# 
<|EET-f#JET  to #RTl  #R Rt# RR# ^ ^ ^  I  ^ ^ #t#E  RTW 5EET-f#]ET 
to  #,  REFER FET  RE  REST  Ft,  REE#  #T  ##  RE#  FT,  #  #l4  E#  R$f#  to  RIF 
TFT  |  to^  EftTF,  RF  #  REE  I  ##R  EFE  REE  FET  #,  to  #RTT  Ft  RET 
JEFT-feTJET  RR  RR#  1 1  to  to  I  to  ##  E#to  I,  tot  R#  #  I,  tot 
73TE  #  I,  #R  ^  #  EFT#,  RE5T  FET,  REE  #FRT  I,  toR  JEET-ftolE  #  RETT  1 1 
F#  RTF  #  R%-R|  RTRR#,  to#  #  RET#  #  #ETRRR  #  to,  RTF  f#  ^ 

#  ETFTt  R  TE#  y#  RRR  RT#  #  R#Et  Rlt  RRER  #T  RRET  #  R##  TRTRT  #ETR 
to#t  #TtoTRRE#R#t  I  FR#  RF  R#RT  #RT  ^  f#  R#  f#  F#  #  RR  FR  R# 
5#RT  # -3RRT  I,  to  Rto  #to  I,  to  #RTT  RET#  I,  F#RIR  to  I  RR  RRTTETRRT 
to  #RT,  ##  RET  I  #T  RR#  to  R#  ftoj  I  f#  #  to7  ^  JR#  RETf  #  f#EET 
R#  TFRT,  R#  R#  RR5ETT  I  #T  R#  R#  RRFT  #  RR#T  RERT  1 1 

FR#  R#  #-#R  TfTR  #  R#  1 1  RR?  #  #  g^E  RFRT  R#,  to  Rto  RR  FRRTET, 

RT#R  RR  FRRTR  RJR  #ER  §RT  F#l  RTfto,  FT  RRj  Rlt  #RR  #ETRT  RTflR  RTEf#  RR, 
FT  R#  Rlt  #T  R  #  RlfRT  R%  #  #,  FT  ETF#-EIF#  #  RT#R  RR  #TRTR  #RT  RTtto 
#T  T3T#  REJ#  R^ETRR  to  Rf#E  FR#  #  to  f#TTR  #  RRRlt  Eo#  #  ##  RTEf# 
RR  FRRTR  FtRT  RlflR,  toff#  R#  gERI  RSRT  1 1  #T  ^T#  RF  RF  REf#  #t  #  RR 
THREE  Rrfto  FERRET  #  R#  J#RT  #t  RRE,  to  R#  RR#  t,  R#-R#  RF  R?f# 

rr#  I,  to  totftor  e#t  to  1 1 
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R3  %  Tlt'TtT  %  R3T,  3%f  3%R  EEIR  RET  7%  I?  3%-3%  RET  7%  t,  RFt  FIT 

3%f  3§ftR  R%  ^TT  TTREcf  I,  3%t  TT<7?T%  1 1  Rf  %%  Rf%f  R%  F%  %TT  RETRT  I,  RTRREt 
RETRT  I,  RETEft  RFETE-RffaERt  iff#,  R3  RETRET  gRRE  M  %  RTEfEfft  R%RT  I  FTE%  RT% 

R%f  I  j%>  Rf  ret  gri%t  3T%  ret%  I,  retr%  rr^t  rt%  I,  retr%  ret%r%  I,  <jw=bif) 

3i7F  t,  gf%3T  %  RR^  t  eer%Tt  R%,  E3RR%RfFiri%iEIRR  RET%f  t  RfT  RFR  felEMd 
R#f  RE7%t  I  3f%E  FTTR%  gt  cRE?^-  RET%t  I  RRffEE  RIREER  gf%3T  %  3gR  RER  RR% 
I  Ejfr  RRRET  gRETRRT  RET  TIRE#  I  #7  RRR%  3%t  gf%RT  if  RET  1 1  #  FTTR%  R7RE  # 
SRTR  %RT  ft  Rlffg,  #7  EJTTR  %  #  ERR  %re  %TTT  FT  fRE  R7T  RTRRER  R%  gf%RT  R% 

?trr  #3ete  fte#  rrt%  f%TiTt  rrr%  rjr  #r  rf  rt%  i 

#7,  RF  HR  «TTcf  #  RET  RTR%  I  %f#R  %%  RETTt  ?JF  if  ff  RF  REFT  f#  RF  FTlf%g 
f%E  RR#  TTRT7T  ^WH  ert  I,  RR#  TTRTR  RFT  RET  [#7]  (t%  7ft%,  [Rl%]  RET 
3%  R#t  73%  ft  RT%  I,  REff  ft  RTRfR#  %  3FTT  IT  3#,  RR7  RETTT  if  3FTT  RET  7% 
%,  HR  #R  73%  %f  3%  #3%  EfRT  ft  TFT  I,  Eg®  #  -RT3T  7137  F%TT  RT%R  RET  %  l) 

#7,  #  %  R1F3T  ffRE#  RTF  %  if  RET#  fRRTR  %,  Rft  RETE%  f%RTR  %,  RF  gRIR 
Fll|f#  FRTO  713%  3?T  <ff%R#  TTRTR  f  g?EE  R%  3733%  EfETRl  #7  fRE#  RTF  %  RrfRE 
RET  7%%  #7  TTR  3T%  FERT  EI%  f  #7  TT3  3FTT  FERT  3%  t,  F%  FTT  RRT%  %  f#gTRFT 
REf  7|§TFTR  EE7RT  %,  RRg3  RETRT  %  #7  #7  RE  RTRER  3RT#  f  #  f%E  cjPlRl  if  RRR 
%  7T7%  %  R7T  7^  #7  #7  gREf  EEf  ^ff  F7T  7T7%  EEf  f%73lt,  ERff%  RTR  RR%  t  RFT 
REE  FRtff  RfMf  I,  EftfcT  I  3ff7  ^Efff  %  Rl%  %,  gftRT  %  Efff  if  RF  R%f  %  (3IRdl< 
7f  fe  RRR  7%,  ?TffcT  7%  #7  RN7ff  7TfI%-5RFT  R  Ff,  73TRER  3TIREER  %  RRTR  % 
RRfo  RFI%  R%f  R?I%  3R  R#RT  EEf%  gg#  <r|g|^4|'  rr  R%f  7FT,  RffRE  RTff  gffRT 
RRR-gRR  Ff  RI%,  73RR  Ft  RT%  ^TRR,  RIREER  TRR  ert  %  RRR  if  I  Rf  EJF  t  §JR 
%f  %  RRTf  RF  RT%  3#  Rif %  RET  E|fRRT%t  RRf  3%  Fif§TT  RTF  77%  I 

RR  ^f  E§S  Rlt  RET%  EEFT  RTFRT  f,  Rf  ^  RR#7  7f  R%f  EEFRT  fEFRffe  g^  R7T3 
R%f  F7T  7T7F  t  RF7T-gEnf%ef  %  t  R|l  e§3  RTt  3E?#T  RE  fWfR%  %,  RT% 
R#  ft75%  RR  FRRf  %  Rf  EE^iftT  %  31%  if  3E%f  REjf,  g^f  Riff  f%73R,  RRf% 
g?t  RTfR  R%f  I  f%E  if  FR1%  RTf3E7RR  RE  R^ff  %  3F7T  EER  ER  fEErff  #7  7f  3F7T 
3ER  %feR  RETff-EEsff  RRgff  Ff  RTEff  I  RR  3JR  RRR  3T%  3E%f  RT#  I  Elf  RREEf  7TEE 
3E7  ^1  3nft  RET%  gRT,  EgS  RRT  %fRT,  gRT  FtRT  3f  FRElf  if  RlfEETRTR 

%  Rf  gg%  Mf%R  7ITF3 1  R^FT  3R-3R  3E$iff7  RET  f%3E  fffiRT,  3F  R%f%3ET  Rl%  % 
RF%  %f  3gR  15?  R^fif  EEFT  #7  RRE  REiffR  R13TR  if  RRffR  %R  %  RE%f%  REFTI  3%f 
RT%  R%f%3ET  ^  Ml%R  71TF3  ^  f^  #7  RR%  ^ff  R3%RR  RF  713  Rf  I  Rf  R3  RRREf 
Rf  F3)  %  RR=ff  7TR  713%  EET,  g?f  E^lR  7R  F3E  %,  %%  g%  RffT  RETREf  FRE I  FRT%f  7TR 
713%  RET  I  %f%ER  %  71RRRT  3T  R3  RRE  ^5?  fRRT#  ifRTR  if  E%%  3%  ^  73TTT  rM 
Ff%  I  f%R  RT  RfR  3R%  I  Rt7  RRTf  FRRT  RigRTf%3  71W  RTRT  RT  I  Flff  f%5J%  [§TR] 
RET  T3T%t?T  FtF%  7%  RET  gR  %ff%gRT,  ^f-^TTT  RK(%4f  E%  RET71  RE  RR%  %  Rf 
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ft  ##  sft  #  t^ee  e#  ft  etet  Mg  i  fe  ft-EE  R#  sft  et  sp  gET  ft  ee# 

4tJI  ET  gHI  ft  -JoH<  gSF  THft«l  3TET  ^3TT,  gjtS  g3TT  3TET  f|3TT  ft  ftft 

gsF  fftft  ft  TTHT^t  SFT  ftET  %,  gsF  FTET  SFEffft  EE#  ftft#  ft  #  gft  Eg#  E#  2TT 

FE'  Mr  set  i  ft  ftet  3  #  ^  sift,  gft  ft  esfet  1 ftft  Mt  %  MM  % 

FftET#(ftgWH  ftT  sp  FEft  SFJE  ft  f#r  EF#  SFT  SFTE  Eft  ftft  SFT#  ft  f#T  fTTIT 
#,  EEIjE  FETTT  #,  FE  EEft  EEgjT  1 1  EE  >lfeWH  ft  ER  ETPT  s#  fftsFTEE  §£ 
fft  MM  %  ^WH  =Ft  sf#  ETT  ftt  ftft  FEET  B-JWH  ftT  W  EE  ET#  % 
EF  E#  ftET  E#g  ftft  Mfft  SFFT  fft  RftgWH  #  cTTcFkT  E§E  EF  #t  I  ftft  FE# 
f#ftt  FEft  Eft#  gEF  I  EE  ETEE I  ftft  EE  F#  I  ftft  RF#  SIF  ETE  f#T  I  #T, 
4lMk1H  SFT  ^  ft  SFF  #  ft,  E#  I,  ##E  I,  fttE-ftftT  gRT  t,  #TTE  I,  gETE  I, 
f##FE  I,  f#lft  g^F  ESfft  E  EES#  ft#  M#  SFFT,  EE  #  3#  I  ^WIH  % 

siftfft  fes#  e rfe  ef#  1 1  f  eft  Iee  jet  siftfft  gft  Eft  ere  sit,  feet  #  gr 
I  sf#  hriM  #  sft,  eir  #e#  I  FEftf  fe  gM-M  ft,  ##e  ft,  #tte  ft,  ggiE 
ft,  f##FE  ft,  re  fft  rf  gsFRtr  f##  ef  ft?T  Mr  fft  fe^wn  sft  eeM  ef 
gsF  E#  #T  TgdTHIcb  ftt^T  I  FR  g^Ff  ^  ffttr  |  fl^RTR  sift  ftt  JFRftft 

tm\  xi#g  ftk  fftrr  §ttt  wn  snflR  ftft  trt  ft  iftftRR#  ft  ^«h  cTRFift 
ftft  ft  SFT  w  I  ftft  SjRcfft,  OTSlft  RTT  ^FTft  smftftT  srfftp  ftcFR  ^nfftrr  f%# 
R  fftftf  TRF  ft  I  3T3TT  ftt  W  Mr  sift  6^  ft§T  SfRRT  STcH-ggft  g^SF  ft  M  ^§5 
TTFlfttl  ft  cFtf  §TRTTT  STRT  Rft  TRlftt  MT,  m  T^F  W  sTTcT  MT 1 1  ft,  ftft 
wm  tw  sf^t,  M  sBfgT  g^nfftF  ft  mift>wn  ttMT,  eft  rtMir,  ft  ^ 

^W.  SF5T I M  IRft  fft  TtMiR  Sift  ft  fttftT  ft  MT I  Tlftf^FT  ft  SIT  MT 

ftft  g^F  ft  TTlft  TTlft  RFT  gsp  ft  ft  ft;  RlftRET  sift  sg55  ft  Fflft  ft  fft>  (ft-g^dM 
ft  Mff  ftft  Tft  i  ^iftMift  ft  siftft  sRf  Rft  ft  i  M  MT-Mt  ftft  3nsiFJr  ft  sf^t 
ft  ftrft  ftiTK  ft^F  -iftf  ft,  ift-gwH  ft  ftrft  ft#  gr^F  ft  M  ftrft  ft  i  ftr, 
sf#-MT  Mr  ftrft  ftftnr  ft  tft  ftft  arftfftr  ft,  3#ft  ft,  tfrt  ft,  w  ft, 

TFT  ftft  Tfftft  ft,  SRffft  JR  iRft  sr;  SF?r  STT  fttft  fTTIT  SFT  ft  fft  TFUsT  fM  SIT 

fft  ftrft  ?RTTT  3#  Mftg  #  TIT#  ft  SIF  gsF  Mtft  TRftftT  Mr  ft  ^  gMf  ft 

tttst  ftg  ^rft  fftrmF,  ttt  ft  Mef,  sF^gM  grftf  ft  Mef  Mt  ft  ftg  ^rsft 
ftrft  sw  ft  Mr  ft  mfft  cJcFtt  Mr  TT  sif  Mr  ft  ttt  sft  g?hNdi  tt#,  ttt  sit 

ftr  ftft  Mr  SFtft  fftsgRTR  ft  EcRET  Eft  ft  I  #T.  M  3W  spft  #ft  sft  gET^T  Eft 
ft  sftffft  HitfttdM  ft  ggft  ft  EF  EEF  SFF  fM  fft  ft  ftf  FEnT  fttft  ft  ETTftT  EE 

ere  [ft-gwR  ft  Mef  Mem  ft#,  smr  M  gEtfftE  eefe,  ftr  fft#  sft  fere 

Eft  ft#  ft  I  Mrft  EEF  SR  fM  ft  E1E  EE#FT  sift  spft  ft  fftr  ft  ET  RF#  ft 
ft  FETTT,  RTft  Rftft  Ef  ft  SFR  fM  I  #T,  Tg#  EE#  [ft,  Eft]  (ft  ft  ftft, 
ETETT  fftgREE  fft-TNK,  Efft  %E  fftERFF,  ft  ftft,  3TTE  SR-ETT  ft  E  ft 
Elft)  I 
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t  3TTqff  ^Bf  TfT  SIT  ftl  ft  q<t  Tgtft  ft  3m  IlftWH  qft  $<srRntt  WPtt  ft 
=Ftffft>  f*T  *nfct  t  jf^RTT  it  fT  fT  gm  tt  WRlt  ft,  p¥  qiftRm  qff  I  fqft  gm 
tt  cfftw  qq  TfF  qfl#  gm  ttcB  mqft  gM  WR  #  tt  t*T  tfT  mft  I  fRlt  f%R 
#,  f^’ft,  mqgjqttllfqtt  Rft  %  3EB^hfT  tt  qf 1 1%  3RBT  SRTRT 
W  qRf -tmtfff m5f  TOT  %  flRT  XTcfT  «FFfr  qM  RW  WRt  qft  WB  TfT 
3RRft  fteRU<{)  cTTW  tt  WB  W  TfT  I  q#fT  q?  I  ft?  gt  3TqRftTT  ftcTT  I qf  TBft 
gg  ftr5?r  §3tt  gm  3rt  ?rb  qf  I,  ^rgcBi^rr  aftr  grqt  qf  i  qt  qf  mtt  qqf  %  i 
qf  slid  qqT  ft)  qfg-qf%  ftq  dl3,  €fr%-sfr%  ft-T  qTf  qqf  sBftq-sBftq  ft?TT  T?t 
M'if=B^eiiH  %  3tpt  eram  qf  m  q?Bfff  mqft  gf  ft  %  erqfq  gmt  aft? 

t 3Tiq%  TniB  «H?T  cBfcTT  f-cBSft?  qq  3RRTT  '3TRTT 1 1  MlltrtdH  ft  WE  fMfftr 

qf  I  ft  qff,  qqT  fw  |  cB^tftr  qq,  cfr  anft  t  3TTqqft  qqmrT,  itftqr  qf  ft 
dlftRdH  Cj5t  gmft  3fR  fTTf  ^WH  qq  I  qf  qT?ft?  qfr  TfRT  qsif  %  q$f  I,  qf 
acid>  SETER  t  I  wtt?  ft  gq>  Rff  TTcf  3fR  ftf  ft  Jl41,  qf  did  qqT  %?  ft  did 
^WH  if  ft#  I  qf  ■TRTqTT  ^R#  I,  fflft  TRqqft  ft  cfr  qRTqT?  gJRcft  I  aft? 
ft  ft  qpj  ft  fTTqft  dS>l-4<JI  q>  d)ft  ¥  I  ddl,  3*1d)  Rhm.I  t  f?  ddd  T^B 
3%  gmft  aft?  fTTf  TfTTT  1 1  fftt,  ^  ^Bf  fRBm  fe^WH  ^T  ^RtrH  ^BTtf 
3TTf*ft  ^  f^TPT  ^f  cRT  ®(RT  I  MiRBWH  ^t  Pt^tcT  dtftRT  t  =Bf  ^RBrfT  |wgf 
^TRt  %  f^B  fR  Wff  if  TfT  f,  W%-«Tf  =BWt  if,  g^B  ^Bt  if  I  fif  Mlf^WH 

ir  cBtf  fHf  m  ^rifft  I  am  %  #,  wt  ^Tft  I  mta  ^t  crmft  ft,  w^r 

’ft  -l^f  fRRT  -fTcTT  f^T  WTcff  if  ^Ptff%  ff  cBFff  if  fFt  f  I  ft  W  m  I  f%  MlRb-WH 
cbt  fern  fr  fff  t^b  gsr  w  I,  fff ,  ffi^  3tt7:  ff  ^  «r#  i 

#T,  fRTft  f-LRdl  if  ^lf  rB#  I,  3TBT  fTft  t  TfB  d'fFdd  ftt  g^Rf 

I,  ijft  #3ft  g^^ff  1 1  ftr,  ff^Bt  Htf  fTOt  ffem  I  gs^if 
ff  ft,  ft  fTf  if  fTfcTT  1 3TR  m?f  1  fTT  T^B  t  fft  fTf  3TFlit  ^BffT  f 
^  %  miRbwm  ft  tfr  fejT  ff  ffT  m  #?  frt  ft  ff^ft  I,  3ftff 

ft  fgT  ft  fft  I,  fttspm  if  fgf  flit  fit  I  itfer  gftfntt  m  ft  ff  mit 
3t  gf^W  <t)d  t  ddll^  ?ff  ff  fff  BfcB  !^b  3imd  if  ffT  fff  tfT  cb<di,  gtf  tfT 
fm,  iftRT  tfr  frn,  g^B-ggt  %  fefro  ff  m  t?T  ^  i  if  fff  fffT  t%  gfim 
#f  ^  3ifrfT  fraft  #f  ’ft  if  t  ^ft  Rfidd  firaft  I,  ftfm  ttmifRcT 

t  ^fft  ’ft  cit  i  if  3fR  ft  fr  ff  Tfr  f  3^7  %  if  B-gwn 
if  fiRTT  cBtf§T?T  gf  f%  m  #f  f^TdT  ^  #  I  gffm  cftf  ^  wft  ttfMt  ttft  ff 
sit  ft)  cisi^  tfT  ft,  ft)  3ttf  f^fft  cBfT  ft  gcd)  ¥,  g=B  TTcB  gdddld  g^B  ^fftt  Hdfd 
%  f^dld  ^  '3;fft  gd)B  sRlt,  igB  ft^3ft  cBT,  gcB  gtlddld)  ^BT I  B-gcdld  if 
tt  TOft  t,  TOft  fiRRj  I,  ^Braft  ^ir  #f  ’ft  t,  ’tr#  #rf  tt  f^fft  wt  3frft 

qtfMt  TgB  g§BRft  3flT  3T5RBT  qf  Rtt  3ftT  tfft  ff,  tfft  TT  q#  I  3?R  ff  #f 

f^-gwn  if,  ^  ^wh  1 3TB3ntt  tf  if  qt  t,  qftff  it,  wit  t?r  if  Tft  t, 
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Efif  Tlf,  EE  g3TT,  3TlEi  ET§ifT  i  if,  EFTR  3EFRTEf  FR  %  fiRET  f%ET,  if 
FTMEiH  MlPbWH  I  FR  #if  i  if  fFTET  fRET  Fffi  I  FRi  Eif  i,  if  TEi  if  ET 
R#  FRi  if?  RTffl?  i  ETTEETE  gR,  ifiR  RET  3TitE  RET  ETffTI  ETT  EREF  if  fi  EE 
fi-gWIH  3TFE1F  g3TT  FR  ^tf^RT  ETT,  FR  E^EE  ^  gr  Ei  if  ifE-ETfRT-EETE 

TOI  %  ^HH  i  iff  A  Ei,  ffgif  i,  gEEETEf  i,  Eif  %,  fiERlf  i,  EE  fiEER 
ikERnEgRIFRtiiligEFTTETEIlPERIH  ETT  FRi  EE  TOT  EFi  FFT  if? 

ret  EEFif  gr#  ifiR  irr  gi  fi  arrfe?  i  ettjt  fen  eet  mPTvWTE  i  guPfE  if 

IlPlRdH,  FEi  ETFT  gT  E?F  %  REFT  WE  ^t?TT  I  if  if  I  if  fi?  #7  gri  ETC  ETE 
ETEi  I  fi  ETlif  gTftff  ^TEfr  Rif,  FEEff,  TlPlRdH  if,  EEEi  I 

ifiR  PjTE  WRT  E?f  REE  t  ERP#  EE^f  fETET  ETFET  fEF  EF  fi  fi-gWH 

TngfTT  g^T,  if  fi-gwH  Eff  i  eIe  #e  Rii?  fiE  iff  i  ERff  if  wf 
i  ret  eft  fi?ET  frar  et,  ef  ETi,  fi ii  fiEEr  i  ERff  if  #?  fiEi  fEPj  i 

FtelRli)  ET#  if  gRET  ETf  EFRT  Ef,  fiEi  f^RPJ  i  ETFRRF  Ef  ET#  if,  RfEfffE, 
remek  Ei?F-Ei?F  i  Eli  if,  if  g^RE  i  Eii  Eiff  if  ffRgETTE  e  fetete  gET 
eft,  firri  ERff  ei#,  Pr  ifif  i  fr  feeie  Eft  fiET  et  Rif  fr  eM  i  fte 
i  Emit?  Ef  i  ee  miPewh  i,  hiPerih  i  ifif  i  if  fr  fe>hi4  i  rtt  Rff  if 

iPE-1  R=E  3E3ftR,  §<lch  RTF  M^i  RRRT  EIT  Ri  ilT  if  itE,  if  i)Jl  EFT  FTPEr  Ei, 
Ri-Ri  MlpEWH  ^  RT^RT  3RF>ff  i  I  i  FRif  f$FEER  Rif  RE  EFT  fifiR  #nf  % 
?R  FTERTif  if  RTFli  i  Fi  RT  itfi^T  R#  if  if,  WETf  dlw|?E  #  FRRR  Rif  ET  EfiE 

gri  fiert  #r  i  fiifi  gr  RRTif  Ei  Efri  if  r’eie’er  if  if,  iiif  ee  rte 

fEET  I  31E  ifiE  TTcH  EFT  gi  if  RET— RE)  ERE  itRi^ETRi,  ififRTgEiR 
if  E%  i,  ifR  ETR  E1E,  FRi  Ef-#T  g§E  ff  R%  i  itT  EEiifi  FSlif  ifl  fERR  FRi 
FRi  Ei  I  ggi  ERE  FlfiR  #E,  RTR  MlPEWH  i  ifif  EE  Rif,  FEE  ETpETETE  i 
#R  if  FRfi  gi  ^Rlil  ii  FRli  RE  RTETif  Ei  EFli  i,  R1T  %rrtr  i  if  ifr 
7ETRER  EEE  #if  %  Ef  gri  gRTET  i  FRET  i%  RRif  g%  i  #E,  gRTET  i, 

R?igr  i,  RTTE  RETER  W  E^TF,  fiREE  gEEERT  %RRTTR  RT  if  REE  if  Eif 
ER  Ri,  EF  5RT  I  if^R  fiRi  FTE  i  g^RE  ElfERETR  i  -3TPft  EF  #R  i  fi-ifi 
FTTElif  if  Rfli  Eff  gTETRTEE  if  if,  iM  EE  RTE  f%ET  ET  I  FT,  if  RFlf  F^i  Egff 
E#  if  EF  EF  %REIRR#  Ei  RFR  #T  g§Rif  #T  FT  EEE  EF  RE1R  iRTRT  g?Rif 
EE,  3TETEE  EE  fi  FR  fRRi  Rif  TF  Rebel,  FR  3RTR  gRE  i,  RET  FET  if  (i'llSRI, 
EFFififiETI 

it  q?  -tHEiii  TEi  Ri  fiRgRTRr  i  ik  Ri  miPerim  if  if  ret,  ■rtr  ifif  i 
Rif,  rtr  #e  if  Eif  i  iEii  ii  gR  et  fsr  Eif  fr%  ^e,  Eif  fre^  ^tet  ,  iPER 
if  FRi  ifg  i  FRi  RTRi  iff  ifiif  Rif  if,  if  ifi  Rif  if,  if  eRttr  Rif 
ET,  fttETE  gRRT  FRETT  ETF  ET,  EfRTR  fi^RTTR  if  RTif  iRT  I  RET  FRi  RTRi  ETE  if 

iR  if$T  ferri  ifif  if  etf-etf  i  Prr  [i^wn  fete  gm  i,  ffgrETR  Fi  tit 
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wRTT  I  fiHjWH  if fR#  W  RTWT  Rf  fR  MlfRWH  sRT  F*tfft  WlRff  %,  Tg?T  R, 
WfRt  It,  F*T  fRlR  TF,  FF  R  m  TFEjEf  R  I  R  TH  RRq  wfRwR  %  4F  ?R 

4T  Rt  H  Rt,  wR  WETTT  RRR  qWT  gW  wRt,  fWET  W  =nTT  R  RtT  H  R 
Rt  'llRl  II  R  RtT  JgS  I  R  q?  qPldll)  R?  I  <3ftT  ?R  WF  %  ITT  <s4M  I 
IlfRWH  Rt  WgTT  JETTR  RplT,  ^fRlR  fWFT  W[ft  Rf,  WtfR  RR  gwR  %  R#f 

wR  1 1  FT,  gwR  Wft  R?T  fRtT  I,  g$qR  qRt  4T®  W  I,  qqi  wp  ^Pl^K  Rt 

tRR  RtE  R  W=t  Rt,  Rt  RR  TTtTTFT  Rf,  RMt  Rt,  ^  Rf  I  FRt  3TFFTF  Itl 
■  It  FWi  TTEEt  'TFFIT  TEW  RFTT  WR  <ET  I  Rit  FTli  WT  #-RI  ^ItllT  I,  dl^RlII, 
Rif  Tit  FTlI  Wt  WffR  ^Hlfliq  Rf  |  ^MchN  R  WFt  FT  wflWK  RfTF  If  I  FTTTT 
WET  WT  WT,  wlf  it  It  SIT,  F*Et  dlklf)  Rt  ffT  fRqT  I  WlR  q?T  teRR  If  FTET 
It  TEW  WTt  ’ft  -3TEt  q?R  Rt  FElt  TTTF  ft  W  4W  Rt  fRqT  I  W  q^E,  W  qqi  FTft 
flEFT  %  P|cm!)  I  Rt  TpE  WE#  Rt  TO  It?  TFT  I  RtT  Rt  I  qifcbWR  W  WT  £ 
WT  R  Rf  WT  wffR  4FT  R  qt  jpg!  TEFTlEt  I  W  TgF  qt  wtRTT  R,  R  WI 

Rtf  GJR  RTR  I  Rt  W  tRR  I,  qRt  fRR  %  qRt  W#3T  Rf  tR  £E5  wfRr  Rf  WE 
IR  R  wit,  Fit  ^f  lit  gq  t?tRst  Tit,  w  tew  q|f  fwt  I  wr  i  FTTfRr  If  ftR 

TW  qr  JFTT,  ts  Wf  J3TT  ^5  RtfR  Rt  WE  RR^ft  fR  WlR  GRT  -3FRT  FTRT  -3TR 

If,  5^  IR  wjr  q|f  I  ItRr  Itt  ^ttr  I  f%  wfl  rf  w  Rrt  %  ftRt  fttfR 

R  W  T^E  FRR  q^E?  it  WTFT  F#  TF^TT  RTflq  I  FTR  %  RtRlRT,  RE  RR  RE? 
wRf  FWTR  It,  RE  FFTT  RE?  WT  Fit  FtcfT  I,  ■Mill  FTTF  FW  WTRT,  RFft  W|R 
F'JlMd  It,  RTF  FRTT  qRTFT  TpE  RE  RTF4t  V3  WRT  I,  FT  RE  RTfR  R  WT  Rt 

It  IR I  itflR  qf-qf  rRrtt  i  R  wIR  w  rRr  R  Ri  If  teejr  R  wrt 

R  clF  ■otRIrI'  R  FtE  If  q?TT  TElRt  R  I  #T,  wRt  TTF  F?E  wRt  ?®RTR  SIT  I  If 
R  WT  FTT^R  c(TF  TFT  4  FPT  wR  «TW  F?l  FTC!  itR  R  R  sR-qf  Rr  R 
TRT-RFRTFT  R  wR  FfeRTK  R  RR,  wRt  FRl  lf§RT  R,  FRR  RT?p  RRT  It,  RRr 
Iw  R  I  wR  ?feRTR  RR  q|t  R,  W  ^  TEFT-RFRRT  qrFTlR,  W  RE,  W  RE 

w?  flnR  Rt  wR  It  fR,  RRq  RRer  Fferw  wRt  feR  trt  it  fRr  i  R  Rr 
FtrsWR  tR  fI  w  RR  If,  tjI  ?r  RR  R  R  t^tR  ftR,  ftR  ^tt  ji  Rit  ftR  i 
RRmpr  If  qRt  wR  4i[Rtttr  wt  wft  Rt|  fwr  It  q|f  ?3ir,  RR  fRrr 
q|f  gFTT,  wf  R  RR  lit  wet  tet,  qR  tRriR  tet,  qrfRnlR  tet  RR  :fTR  Rt  q|f, 
qRt  jftt  If  q|t  i  w  R  fteftR  R  ^fR RnRini  ?tt  q|t  wett  wt  i  ftRw  few 
I,  Iw  RR  R  fR  Rt  fRRt  If  w  R  qw  wt-^|t  TWTFfqTETTTTqFRFFTfRrr 
wt  Rt  ^iq  Rtf  %  RR  *etw  It  -Rt  tft,  fRr  RfR  §<%Hd  ?|  i  wR  qq?  wttt 
qrFfRTTEFTwItRwqF  qfwiR  wRiw,  RRe  tRRR  $je  ItR  RttR 
■3TTTFT  TTEETT  RR  Rt  R  wtR,  wtt  wet  Rtf  RR  Rtf  Rt  I  w  w  Rt 
R  wq  RRt  w  R  RRe  IRRR I  w  w  RRr  I  teRRt  R  tR  w  ttR  R 
If  t^e  tttf  to  sfM  g^ET,  ftR  R  ^fR  RR  ftt#  wt  gq  3^  % 
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ffegwn  fe  rfr  ferfef  fe  fe  fe  i  rf  rtr  fet  ret  1 1  rf  ret  fet  RRT-TOfet 

TOT  gtT  afeg  ggjRR  fe  RjR  few  SR  Rfe-R#  ffegTWR  fe  RF  TOR FEfe-FEfe  xfeWRTTR 

fefe  wifeti  wfeg  |  rf  fe  mffewH  %  Rfe  fe  RRpf  wr  fe  t  rf  RRfe  rrt 
gdifH  gfe  ?p  Rfe  I  fefeR  fe  few  wt  f  TOrfet  ffe  n^wd,  fewft  wfe  rrt 
I  MlffeWH  fe  fewr  fe  fetl  ffegRIH  %  feRPJ  fe?  TlffeTdH  RR  feRFT  feff  RRfe  Rfet 
dlwj*  Rfe  I  TOTOd  fet  gffew  fe  fet  U4  Wld  RFfe  1 1  TORR  fet  RF  RR?  fetfet  feRPJ 
I,  fetR  FRlfe  Rfe  fet  R%-Rf  TOTRT  I,  TORFTT  3TOT  I,  TO#,  RRffeR,  feffeR  FRTfe 
ggiRR  Rfe  tor  Rwfe  I  fefer  fe  i  rttr  xpfe  I,  ffewt  fe  wfe  totrt  fe  rf  TOrfet 
WTF  fe  TOfe  I  feffeR  ERR?  FR?  Rfe  t  ffe  FRTfe  ggiRR  fe  FWT  fe  RTlffeRR  TOTRT, 
dlfefedd  xrw  xtw  HHiRR)  R?  ffefeWR  fefefTRETtlTORRFTXXRTRt  fetfe  ffeRTR  I, 

fetfe  feqpj  fr  wfef  r?T  gg  fefr  rr  ret!  xr  fetr  Rfe  rttw  1 1  ferfe  ffeRTR  rrrw 

I  ffe  ggRR  %  fefe  %  RT?f  fe  W#  I  feffeR  gRjRR  fefe  %  RTfe  RTfe  Rfe  fefet  1 1  g?§R 
fefe  fe  fefet  fet  FR  JX§R  %  fefe  TOT  gERT  TpFTET  fe  W3ft,  fe  WW  Tf STFTR,  gR^R  fe 
ffeRT  feffeR  fefe  fet  Rfe  FfW  I  ETO  WRfe  f  ETtfe  ffexx  feFRR  RTTfet  Tffe  |,  g$TRET 
RTTfet  Tf#  I,  fetRR  feFT  RTTfet  Rffe  |  TOFT  ft,  RTTRRTfe  ft,  R#R  ft,  RfeTF-RfeTF,  RR 
fetRR  TOfef  tlfeTxxR?fefRFRETt,  XTR?  xfefet  ffeRTR  RRW  t  #T  RR  ffefffew  RF 

fe  Rfe  t  fefe  XJFfei  xfei  wrg  fe  XBfe  Rfe  WT  WHW,  fefe  3FH  WfeT  Tfe  fe  ^3Wfe 
WW  fe  I  3TWTR  xfeT  I  fe,  WT  RWfefe  xfe  fe  3  fe  fewfe,  Rfe  fe  WT  fe  wfe, 
xiF  wr  xw  ^  ®fRX  ciw  wtfe  f  1 

xxw  fe  W,  gjfe  XIF  TOW  fexTPJ  WT  W  W§T  WR  WW I  ?pfe  RWfef  RT, 
?xfefefew  wnfef  XR  g^R  WR  xmw  I  TOW  feRFT,  RF  fefew  fefe  t,  3RR^;  %  WRf 
fe  RTRfe  fe  Rfe  3Tfe  I,  RF  R#  I,  gfefe  RR  RF  RRTRT  FR  Rfe  fet  fe  xfe^TTfe 
fefe  %  fefe  (S4M  Rfe  few  ^  Ife  ffefe  R  ffefe  feR  RR  9hg<  ^  I  3TR  3RR  HlffewM 
fet  FWWfe  FIRRT  %cR  R  fe  fe  fel  ffefe  RR  R5gT  fe  ffegRTTR  RR  fe  Wgj  Rfe, 
WfRT  rw  RRRW  few  I  FR%  I  FR  RTFfe  I  WRfe  %fef  fe,  FR  gw  feT  fe  Rfeffe  Rfer 
gRR;  TORT  gRRTTR  RRfe  I,  fefe  RR  RRfe  1 1 

RF  FRET,  RF  gffenfe  RET  I  ffe  MlffeWH  fe  Rfe  ffeTRT  fe  RRfe  TOTRfe  fe,  TOR 
fefe  RR  RTF  fefefe  fe  Rfe  RWTFT  I,  ffeRPT  fe  ffefe  xrf  fe  RRRT  fefWW  I  ffe  ffegRTR 
fe  TOTRR,  ffegRTTR  fe  g§Rfe,  ffegRTTR  fet  ffefe  RTF  fe  JR-RETT  RTOT  RF  RRRT  fer 
Rffe  RRRfe  fefetfe  Rfe  1 1  fe  RT$xffe  RR  RRER  RFlfefe  fe  gffeRTR  Rfe  I  [fegTdH  fe 
g§XTfe  fe  R^fer  R)T  RFTfe  I  RRFffe  RR  RRER  Rfe  few  fe  RR  fel  RRTET  RFfe  fe  RFlfe 

I I  gffeRlfe  fe  fe  RET  fe  RF  fe  XTRT  gWT  I  qifSbTdH  fe  R%  g^fe  fe  ffeRR  fe 
ffegRTTR  fe  g?*lfei  RR  I  RF  fe  fe?  Rfef  fe  RTR  fe  xxr;  gsR  WR  TORFF  RTERR  g-RXdl 

I  ffe  ffegrwR  fe  g^xrfet  fen  ffegrwR  RfeRR  rtr#  rtrr  ww  I,  ffegrwR  Rffew 

RFW  WW  fe  feR  dldl  fe  fe  RFW  fe  t  FRTfe  FWRlfe  RTcfe  fe  feffeR  fefef  feR  fe 
ffe  gffeRT  fe  WRET  Rfe  ffeRfe  I  fefe  RFlffeRT  XRife  I  RRfe  Fxfe  R§R  RTRRfe  Rfe  1 1 
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fMll#  fE#  ETf  fed  |  gf#TT  %  %  fE'  pT  RElfa*  TR#f  eft  Ef#  #  EEE  #  E# 
ET##,  fE  ER#  pT#  REE  E*E  E#  EET##,  fMlTE>  fE  EET  EE#  t  aRR  Elf,  aTE 
REEE#Eff,  ETTE  ft  E1E  3  FT  EET  EE#  I,  #f#E  fE  E#  EET##  fE#  ETfT,  #f#E 
fE#  EEEE#  #  E#  I  E  W  #  I  E#  Ef  ETE  'll-'IclK  gEE#t  f  af#  RET  #ER#  E#  <3TT?ft 
t,  EE  RET  a#E  gEET  EEET  I  a#E  EfT#  ET#  1 1  EE  gE#  Et  f#R  ET#tE  ft  EfTET 
ft  Pldl  f ,  ER-ER  #$T  ER  #ET  ^TTrn  # 1 

#t  Ef  #t  to#  #-er  f#t  #  ret  ##  arm#  EfT  gt  Et  ret  ret  f##p 

ETT  £1*41  ETT  <tMI  Et  <3dt  #  TT3T  M<ldl  £JT,  ER#  HlffiTdM  %  EET  Efi,  ER#  #Fd  #  dEI 

etp,  er#  ret  ###ee  #  eet  Eft  et#,  aftr  for  Eft  ef#  Eif#EEE  #,  gift#  #  afR 

EfE#  Et  3T1 f  EEE#  Eld#)d  E#  ##tff  ##ft  #  ETTE,  aR#E-aT#tE  fTEE  1 1  ##  Et 
ET#RHTETET  EEET  #,  #  #  (#EIEId  #  EP  f,  ER#  pT  f#EE  ^ET  EET9TT  Eft  #EIT  ##, 
ft#  E#  #  RlEIEdEH,  ER#  EEE#,  ER#  RjE,  ER#  c§5  I  RET  dETT  #  Ef  ETfT  EET  f# 
fE  g*flf,  fE  ET#  ETt#ETH,  fE  <Jf#  ET#  P#ftETT  #  RET  #FE  I  Rf#ET  #,  a#T 
ET#  E#  JfRT  #ET,  <|E#  EEIT  %  Ef  EfT  EET  t#  aiET  fET#  ETT#T  W  E#  ft# 
#t  PTET#  E#  fE  PI#  #E  #  #RT  PI##  ET  #E  %  EEE  ET##  I  Ef  ar#E  #E#  I 
##  torp#t  tp#  I  pr  %  pr,  E#t  p#  Eft  1 1  Jm  ^tt  jer  ertse  pe  I,  e? 
eM,  W  eM  ^tdl  ETtt  f^F^ER  dl‘l  difl  1 1 4^E  ^t  EMI,  EEi  <gKll  JTld ,  fT  '3PTf 
ET  %  5$pft  cET  aftr  E#  PE  PEER  JEt  %  %^RFR  E?t  eM  EEE  E^  aft? 

PRt  3ERT  EETET  t%  PT  pH  PEE  %  3EEtt  Etpft  EE  g^ft  ERE  ^  %  -3FR  Etpft 
EEEtt  E  E#  3ttT  ^  ^ER  Et  fE  few  E#t  Efcft  4  PEE  ft  EI^Ft,  5$EE  % 
#£f  E^  ET^Ft  I  Ef  EET-EET  ETE  1 1  t  Et  IeE  %  #  E#  ETEET  t%  fEEE  PER 
EET  #?:  EtEf  EE  f PT  ^E  ^tt  IeE  Eptt  E#  gt  PERtE  JPT  f%  pT  feEE 
E%  Elt  PE  §EEER  gEE  M  %  ETfcEEETE  EEEltt  EEEF  %  E#  ET^T  I  fERT  ?EE  E^f 
EE#  ElfeEER  Ett,  EE%  ft  EEEET  I,  #  E#  ETEET,  EEEit  fEEIE  WEI  #  ERf 
##  Eft  I  #T,  ETETft  I  #,  ##E  EE#  Et  g#ET#  E#  I  Et-ER  fE#  EfIE  f## 
%  afR  #-ER  E#  #E  ET%  %  g#ET#  EE?E  Et  E#  f#  I  3FR  B^tdlE  Eit  dlE>d 
EE  E#  I  Et  fE#IR  f#  fE  fET  EE  E^  %  %E  %EE  ER  #  t,  ERf  EEET  ^  i|fEE 
ER  #  t,  WfE  #Rf  RIRET,  EEE#E  #EET  E^tEf  EE  EE,  E#  #  ERP#  pi# 
m%  EET  #  I,  aftE  fER  Elt  ER  #  t,  EEIEtt  EE#tE  3TTE#t  EET  EETTP,  aTIE  #E 
ETEkT  tl 

aiTEE)  P?1#  EJE  ETTEt  E#  t  afR  ERFt  Eft  ETE  Ef  (eeE)  #g  Elft 
ff-gEEH  Eft  3IR  P§#E  ^r  ft  f#  fElf  Eft  ETEftE  fft  ET  EE  Eft  f ,  p#  ERHE  3TT# 
f  ET#E  %  I  PT  EEE,  PT  EEE  ffgpETE  ff  ET#  ER  ERtf  Ef#-Efffpt  E^E-EE#E 
ET  Ef  f ,  ET#  ER  ER#  #E  fE  ETTE  Eff  f  afR  ETE  EEE  #  3RE  Ef  R:  ER#  ff  ET#t, 
afR  EE#  E#  f  I  pT  EEf  #  PTE#  ET§ffE  f  ft,  aTTE  ^E  ETE#  f  f#  pT  EE  EEETt 
f  dld-jJE  p#t  gf#T#  PlHEi  ETTE#  #t,  dl#l*T  ##  EE  Eft  f  I  EET  #  EET,  Eft  RET 
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TOT  TORRT  Tp  TOT  TOTT— 3TT<5'  TOTT  §R  t  TO#  TOTT  TO,82  TO  TOT  TO#TT 
TT?f#TOT  TO#  #  TO  TOT?  #  TTff#TOT  #TTO7#t#T##TpT#  TO#  R#  1 1 
^TTT  #TTRT  #RTO  #  TgTTT I  TRf##f  #  #TR  I  #  ##  TR#-TRf##f  #t  TTT#R  TORRT 
TO  TTTTOTT  TO#  f#TT#  I  TO#ff#  TO  ^FTO  TO#  #TT?T  TO##  #  TOFT  t,  TTFTT-TOT#  #TITT 
R#  1 1  T#RT-TOT#  TO  jjTOFRT#  TO#  #RT  I,  TOR  toto^tt  TOR,  TOT-f#ir  TO  TO^^TT 
#TT  TO  TOR  #RT  #TT  TORT1T  I,  TOT#  #TOT  TO7TO  I,  TOT77TO#  #IT  TORTTT  I,  gRR  #TOT  TORTTT 
1 1  #  ?R#  TOT  TO  ^  Is  f#TOT  ^  =#T  TOTf#TTTTR  3  ##  TO#  TOTO -TO 
TO#  I  f#  TORTO#  TOR#  #,  #f#R  g#  TOWT#  TOR#  R#  TO#  TOR  TO#  I,  TIT# 
#ERTTO#  ?T  TOR  TO#  #,  TR  TO  TO#  #TOT  f#  #T  ##  #  TR#  #  TO#  f  I 

#T,  TO  #  gfRTOT#  TOT  I,  TO  gf#TOT#  TO#  I  TORT  #f#T  #  TOT-TOT  TOlf#TTTFT 

#  TO#T  TOT  TO#  #TO  I  TOT#  ##,  TOT#  ##  TO#T  TER  R#  I,  TOT#  ##  3TTOTTOTT 

#  f#|TTTTR#  #,  #T  TORT  TO3#T  R#  #TO  TOT  #  TO#  TOTT  ##,  TO#T  TOT  TTTO1TT  R# 
#TO  #  TO#  TOTT  ##  I,  TO##  fiRgTTTTR  #  TO1TOTT  TO#  #T  TETTTT  TOTTO  TOTO,  TOT 
TITO  TOT  TO  TO#  TOT#,  TOTO  TOR  ?7T  TTTOTT  TO#  R#  g##R  #  TORT  ##  I 

TOT  TO  TO?#T  TOT  TOTTTO  TOTT  ?  TOR#  TO#  #TOTT#  I,  TOT  TO' T?#  1 1  TOT  TTTOTT 

#  f#T  #  #  f#TPT  #  TOR#  ##  #  TOT  #T#  TOT  TOT  TOTT  1 1  TO  TOT  TO  ##T,  ##T 
TO  TOT  TO  #  gTOPT  TTEfTO  TOR  TO#  g#  #R  g#  TOT#  TO#  TO#  f#  TOTOI^  TT#  TO# 

#  TFT  1947  #,  TO#  #  TOT#  f#R,  TOTT#  TO#,  TTOTTR  TOT  #TOT,  TOT-TOT  TOR  TR#TO  TO# 
#,  #TOR  #  ^T  ^T  #f  ##,  TOTOpr  TOT  TOTT  TOR  §TO,  TOR  TOT  TOTT  TOR  #R  f#TO# 
TOT  TO  TOT  TO§#T  TOT  TTTOTTT  #  TO  § ,  TOTOTfTT  TO#  TOT  TO#  TOT  I  TO  TTTOTT  #  #T  TO# 
TTTOTT  R#  #  #T  RTT  TTTOTT  TOT  ?TT  TO#  #  f#T  TO#  ^TTFETT  #  TOT  R#  #  TOT  TJRT## 
#?#  I  TO%T  #  TOT#  TOTOR  TOT  TORT  #  TO#  ?TT  TOTT  #t  TORT  #  TTRRR,  TO#  RTT  TOTT 

#  TOR  #  ##R  f#T  #  [TOT##]  #f#R  [TOT##]  #f#R  f#T  #  Ml[#TTOH  TO#  TTTTOTT 
%  TORT  #  TOT  TOTT  #  #T  TOTO#RR  TOT  TOT#  TOT  TER#  #,  #f  TORTT  #  #  -3TTf#T  TO# 

#  I  #f#R  g#TOTT  TO  I  TOR  #TTT  ##  TO#  TOT  ##  f#TFT,  TOT  ^TRT  f#TTR  I  # 
f#gTTOTR  #  f^RTT  #  ^TRT  f#TPJ  #  TOTT  SIT  TOTT  SET  ###  #  ##  TO#  #,  TOT# 

#  I  #R TO ^TTTT  # # #§TTR TOTTT  TO  f#  TOTTRR TR# Tlf  RT# #TOR # RT#TTTTR 

#  TTRT,  TOT  TOTO#  f#T#  #  SJTO  TOTT  TO#  I  TORT#  #  TO#  #  TO##  J^^RTT  #  TOTTOTR 
TT#TO#  #  •3#T  TO#  TO#,  TO#  ##TOT#  #  RT#RTTOTR  #  TT%— F#  TOgTT  RFETR  ’JTOTTT  TO 
TO  TTOTTT  #f#R  RFETR  f##  #  g#,  TOT  TO  TOTOTO  JTO  #  RTTTOT  gTOETTTT  #  TOTRT 
MSI,  ##  #  #TO#  R#  I  3TTR  TOR#  #  RTF?  #  R#  TOTTT  #f#R  TO9#T  TOT  TETTTT  #, 
TO§#T  #  TOTTIT  #RT  Mlf#WH  #  TRTO  #,  TORRTT  TOT  TOTTTT  #T  RR#  ##  Mlt#TdH 
#t  (E^RTT  l?T##TO#§ERTO^TOR##,  #  TO#,  f##  #f  #  TFT  R#  #  TER#, 


82.  See  item  283. 
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35  359%  33  3313  5353  %  5%  3%  §f  %  53%  f%35%  t,  53%  f%i  %  >3331  513 

%33  I  I  %,  35  %%  1%  3%  %  3T%-tt-359%1  %  33  #%  3%  3133  f%531  531%  #% 
%,  f%531  f%51  %  ?3  %  31%  %  f%5  35  313  3%,  533  333  53  3#  5p%5  %%3 

%  3%  35  f%3333  %  %  53%%  5331  f%531  53  335  %  %  5333%  5%351  5%,  5331 
531%,  533%  f%51  3%  3*41  3%  §^  %%  33T-33T  §533  I  %  53  3T%  3551%  3  3%  3ldl 
%  f%51  335  3T3  33  %  313  3%%1  %  535,  33T  35%  I  %%  35131  3%  §%  3T3J3  3%, 
5%3%  31%  5%  335  %  33%  1J35  3#  §^  3%35  5%  335  3%,  %%  35131  § 33  % 
5535  35311  <414  %  Jl4l  53%  3%%  531-331  313  335  ^  I  33  %  3%,  3%f%5  53  53u(4>j| 
533  3%  %  3%  %,  53  3%  31%  3lf%R  %  53  3%  53%  %  53%  3%  9135  %  I  f%5 
531%  31353  533131  %,  53  5333%  531  335%  %  3§3  533%  %  I  %1  35  §33  I 

33  3R-3K  3li353iR  3%  3315  %  3551 53131 t  f%5  53  5J3T%5  %913  %  %3%J913 
3%  31%  3%,  53  31  333  3%  35%  I,  f%53%  333  313  35  1 1  5J31%5  %9%  351 
5%  31%%  %3%913  §31,  35  35  31  %  35  %3  53  %3%J9K  %  35  313  33%3  §f 
%  %  313  35?%%  35  5^35 1T35  f%!33  t  %  f%5  %  f%%  t  3%1 5%  1531 1 

31%1 5%  %  53351  %  #1 5333%  35%  3T3  35  I  f%5  %  3%53TT3  3%  3%%  %5%t  % 
359%%  %  %%  %  1 5333%  5331 1 3%  %,  35%  313  35  %  1 533%  313  %%  31%  3% 
%,  533%  5%  331 33  313  %  3%,  53  %%1J9T3  3%,  31153  335  3lf%313  3%  #3  % 
351  %  3%  5%  I  5%%3  %%  3551  31  3pS  f%3  §5  f%5  33  3T1-3T1  3313  331 53331 1, 
35%  %  3%f  3153  335  %  3%  315  %  %f%3153,  %%(3153  33T  35%  I  %f%3T53 
339J3T%,  FT  339531%  3%  5§15  %3  3%  35%  f  %1  331  %331  %  %%  5p  31%  31 
%  331  §33  %31 1  f%5  35T  3%f  3313 1  f%33%  339131%  %  33T3  35%  1 1 35  33193 
331 1,  %  3T331  31531  %  33135  35%  I  %%  %  313,  3%  %3  3%  9151  339531% 
339J3t%,  53%  5i3131 339131%  %  335%  I,  335  %  35%  §£  %%%  333%  3551  %  533% 
#3 %%  §^  t,  33  313  %%tl%133313%  35  351%%3%,351%%  53%f% 
53131  f%531  31 1  53  %  it  5%93  %  f%3  335  %  313  335  f%5  5PT  333%  ^133  f%%%, 
533  35  3jI5  35%,  535133  %,  53  5%5T  3%  3%  >35133  331  ^  f%5  3%  %  f%313  5JE 
11  ^3%  1 1  533  %%  %131  %31 1  3t  53  31  3%  333  %%  %  533%  TT35  3533  % 
313  ^33,  %311,  3%  3133  §33  %  %  %3%  %  ^33  %  531%  I,  5335^313335% 
%  351,  3%  359%1  %,  53HJ%  3%  359%1  %  3%  313  335  %3T1  f%31  f%5  35%  3  35% 
%%31  %  >31%  33  53  351  3%  3513  !g3  3%  I  3%f%5  5313  f%313  %  3%  31  51*131%, 
359%%  %  %%  %  313%  %  3%I35-53%3%35  3513  %,  %  53%  3#f  533131  533  35% 
3%,  %%1  %  3%3'  %51  %  53  315  %  I  533  %%  3135  %  3%  1[35  %  3331  3%  #1 
53531  %  5^35  f%53J3  35%  5331%  53%  35T  5p%5  %913  %,  #1 5335,  f%51  5%  335, 
53  %  5%,  313%,  5^%  %  ^3  f%531,  351  1J3  35T%359H  3%  *3#  3%,  5%  f%5  5% 
§<t  %%  %  %  313  %  %  I  5%f%  35T  351  3153  33131 1  53  3153  %  f%13  %  %1 
3%  §t  35153  3%,  5333  35153,  331-331 3%,  3§3  31%§f%153  315  %31353 
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RTf  RET-3TTF  RTR  f  RTRRf  RTT  #  1 1  FR  RRT  ff  TFf  FRRrtq  %  RR  RRT  ff  RFT 
f  MllfTRH  f  FlffR  #RR#R#RTfftFRRFTfflf,  ftRETR#  RTTf  Rf 

sft,  ftR  fr#  #  rf  ft  FRf  r#  F#rf  i  ft  ffrr  rf  ft  rrt  rrtrt  rt  gft  rt^r  firt 
I,  rrt  g?  ffsif  rtrt  rejr  firt  I,  rtt-rtt  ^rr^tt  rtI  rift  rtrt  Rtif  rt|  rt  rft 

RTT  I  TTRTgRTf-RR^RTf  RTR  offT  R#  offT  =R^T,  RTT-RTT  -jft  RFT  "gf Rf  ft  ff  I  F^RSTR 
gR,  gRTR  fTR  t,  #R  gf  ’Ft  f  'STFT  RRT  HltfiTRM  RT  f§RRfT  Rif  f  #  f#  RET  l|f 
I?  RR^RTf-RRipTf  TRTR,  W  RRT  RR  2#  %  ffiT  prif  RTf  #T  ft  ft  RT§#T 

ft  ffrft  Rf  fret  gq  I  rft  ffrqft  rr^tiRri  gf  I,  rft  ffrRf  rrt  qsr  t,  rf!  rtt 

FER  RRT  %  3TTRRTR  RTR  311#  Rf#  #  fRT  ft I  RFT  RTT  RRT  FER  %  3ft?  FR  RT§#T  RTT 
RET  RRT  f ,  R#T  RTRRf  RTTRT  I,  RTFT  FOf  RTT  RRT  FM  t,  RTFT  R#Kd  RTT  RRT  FET 

I,  rr  REtt  rtt(  ffd#  RTRRf  Ft  #t  t,  r#r-3ti.h*th  rtt  te#  1 1  rf  rrtrt  f  rt 
#  3TTf%?  FR  ft  3TTto  3R  R%  f  FR  Rl#  %  TsTTfM,  3nto  3TT^  TgnRrat, 
3ttT  ff  RTR  fg  gq  RTF!  2JT,  f  R#  eft  RR  RRRf  RTR  RTT#  RR  RRR  ft  fffjSET  f 
2JRRfF  #TR  %  f#Pjfff  Rff#T  % fftTJSTR  f  RTFT  RT  f#  MltfTdH  ft  RF#  3TE# 
#f  FR#  f ,  RF  RTT-RTT  RRlflRTf  ft  R#  RTTf  R#  RT  #T  RETt  RTT,  RR  ff  RR# 
RTFT,  RRT  RIR  RRT  RRf  f  3TTR,  3TE#t  ##  FRTFR  RR  RFT  gFT#  RIR  Rfffq,  R#  ft 
f  R#  3TFT#  RET  RRRT,  ft#  RTR  RF  f  #fRT  RRTR  2JT  |  FETTffr,  FETTffr  RF  RTR  ft 
RR  ffEj§TR  f  2ft  RTF  RRT  #  FR#  RTR  FfR  RTf  gf  f ,  Rff  RF  3TR  fffj§RT  tF 
RRT  f  ff  RRRf ,  RRRf  RRTF  f  RRTf  RR  RTR  RT?ftT  RRR  RRT,  RR  RRR  RRT  I  ■Jdlf 
FR  RTR  Rf  RR5T  RRT  f  ftT  t  RTFRT  |,  f  Rff  RTFRT  f  ff#  Rf  RRT  R^T  RTRTft 
RTR  I  RF  RlffRTR  f  RTfRTf  Rf  RRf  TJTJRf  Rf  ^R|Rr,  Tf  fR  tfiRT  ft  RTf,  ftfR 
f  RRTlf  f  3ttT  R§R  Rff  f  RTFT  RTFRT  f  ff  FR  RT§ft?  f  RRTRT  ft  ft^  R  ft 
RTffRTTR  RTf  R  RlffRTlR  f  ft  ftRT  Ft  RF  ffRT  RRTf  f  I  [RTffRT]  $ftT,  f  FR  RFR 
f  ^RKT  Rff  RETT  ffffR  RTlft  FR  RTRt  f  FRf  RRf^R  Rf  f  I  FRlft  RRf?R  Rf  ft 
Rff  FtfFT  Ftff  I,  ffFTRT,  RRft  fRT,  RF  RRRT,  RF  RRRT  3tf"fR  RFT  RF  ft  #R 
WRT  RTFR I  RFT  fpRTF  RRTRT,  RRtfff  FTTft  f  ff  RTFR,  RRfffr  REft  f-FR  RTRT 
ft  RTRT  RTRft  ftf  ff  FR  RR  RTft  RERTRft  RTFRTf  RTf  I,  RRff  f  RTf  RTffWR 
f  Rff  RRf  Rrf  1 1  t|r  ^tEI  ft  RTTI  3TTRft  ftF  ff ,  3TTff ,  3TRR  flF  ff  ft  #R  FRf 
ffq  Rgf  Rf  RPTF  RFT  ft^R  f ,  RF  %OTTET  f  Rf  RTff ,  RFtfR  ’jfftR  f ,  RF  ftf 
R2Rf  Rf  RTf  t  ff  yft  f  ftR  R  fft  RTf  Ftft  RTfff  I  ft  RF  RET  FTRf  RTF  f 
ft  RRFT  ff  ff  ftT  gffRT  RRFT  ft  FR  RRT  §TfffffR  FTTRft  t,  FR  RRT  3TRR  RRR 
■3TTRft  f ,  FR  ff  It  RRf  R’t  RTRRf  f ,  FR  Rtf  RTFf  FRTR  RRR  RTRT  Ft 

#T  REff  f ,  fffR  FR  Rff  ffft  ffTR  RTT  FRRT,  ff#  RTR  f  RT?#T  f  3TRT  R# 
RRf$R  R#t  [RTffRT]  #T  FTTRTT  gRTTRRT  RT#,  FRRf  FTTff  I  [RTffRf] 

f  RTRRT  |ff  3TRT  FTRftRTT  Rif  #  3Tft#R  FRRf  RF-R%  F^IRR  f  RRTf  f,  ff 
FfRRTT  ft  FRTt  RTR  R#  f  I  FR  #  ftf  FTfftRTT  RR  ^RTTRRT  #  R#  RTT  RRTf ,  R% 
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?ftfTi  t,  f  TTT  flT  flT  fftt  f  arifthl  ff,  f?  ft  dl*d=I<  gw  t  iftf  eft 
?ftfTT  f tt  ?fi  fTTT  ft  ff  tt  ?fTt  ?fTfT  ft  fj$  ?fi  ?ftfTT  it,  ftf  if,  g<E  fETTT 
?TT?T  t  fddd  $<ldl  %  aft?  Fflt  ft<d  i  f?  ffft  ffgf  t  aft?  ??  fit  f?T9f  fit 
?f  flft  ft  Ilf  TTTTE  TTf?T  tlftf?  f?  fTf  I  [flfftf,  $flT]  iff  fTf ,  f?  fti-ftt  ftf 
fT?  Ilf  fftt  t  «Hd,  IT?  did  aTTf  flft  t  IT?  did  ttrfif  d>td-?Etd  fit  it  fit 
1 1  ?ft  ffT  IE?T  SJT?  ?ft  ?ft  <E?T  fT,  ?ft  fft  TITTE  IE?T  SIT  tfl  it  %TTTT  cEStt? 

??  arifi  ffifT  i  anfft  ?f>  fit  i  ?fTi  fir,  anfft  fR?  fifi?,  trfiif  it?  it  ??i 
mt  ie?t  stt  f%  ??  fitit  cErfint  fit  fit,  ?fft  it  ft  i  it,  sett  OTsfri  i  ??i 

t  ttlfT  ft  t  filin',  ?f  f??T  fit  fT?t  1 1  [Stt?]  IT?  ?ft  fft  IE?T  fT  aft?  fit  aTf 
it  ??Tt  flft#  1 1  3Tf  ^  3TT?  fTf  anf  UK  Tfef  ?ft  flREWH  %  fTT-fT?  IE?T 
ft?  3TFT  ?fi  I??  TTfStlfT  ftttf  ftl  ttfft  TFflf  fT  it  ??  fM  fflt  fit  fit,  T»f> 

gw  ^at  gw  i,  ?ifT  f^iti  iff?  ten  rt  f?  ??fw  mi  i,  ?i  ifj?  fT  i  ott 

<Wfeld  ftttlT  ff  nit  fit  fit  W  ft,  fjf  fit  fftt  fflf  I  mifT  IET  aft?  ff 
fit,  fit  nit  TFftt  ?t§TT  iff?  ttfT  fTtt  ?f%  fit  f?  t  ffft  ttfFT  ft  ttt  ?tfT 
PTT  fT  ftt  ff  TEttt  fflt  t  fT  ftf  ft  fflt  ft  ffft  t  ?f  ^J5  f  e§5  ftTT  tt  I 

fttigf  fit  I,  fi-g-MH  ttcb  f?T  gw  i,  miRewm  tt  fft  f?r  gw  i,  n?  ft  ^ft 

^T5  ?f  fT?  ft  fffttft  tt  ?t  ftt  flft  t,  3ftT  ftft  t  ftlf  fttfT  dldl  t  I  ifr,  tt 
fTft  ft?T  tftid  ft  tt  3iidt  ft?T  ffTT  fTf  ffT  t  ft§ttT  ff  ddf  d§d  ?tfT  t, 
fftff ,  fftff  f?  ftf  ft,  ft$ttr  f?  fTTT  ffft  ftflt  %  #T  fT  f§ft  fT  WftT 
t  ttfT  fit,  ft?  ft,  fft  ffT  ?W  t  3TfT  fflf  TTTTT  t  ttfT  fit  ft  f?  tt  fff 
ft  i  frrt  ftt  ?fe  fit  t  tttf  arm  fif  f?  t  ttr  f?  fisttr  ft  f  ffif  ft  fTf 
i  [$ftr]  fi?ttT  fTftt,  f?  ft  f^TdH  i  arfTff  ft  fTf  1 1  aif  t  anfft  ffft  aftr 
ftriir  |i 

?tt  fff ,  ?rr  fff  gftfT  t  ffi  gw  i  ft  anffif  fgf  fffTf  ?t  t?t  i  aftr  ttfi 

fffTf  ft  T?r  t,  ft  ft|ff  1 1  [?TtT]  ftjgf  ff  m  Tt?T  TTT  [$ftT]  (att  tftq,  ftf 
ffT  ftir  aiTf  nt  it  ft  i,  %fetr,  tferr,  tfeq)  t  anft  fk -Tff  ftit?  aftr  fif  ftw 
fT?fT  1 1  [§ttr] 

t  anft  f?  t?t  fT  gftfT  t  ffi  gw  t  ft  fjf  ffmr  t  aiNff,  f?  gtfTf 
t  aftr  ?mT,  fttgrfTf  ff  aftr  gffTf  fir  fefT  fgf  tf  fofT  i  it  fit  fttfti  t^e 
fi-gwn  fir  tt?r  firm  intt  ttfT  iet  jm  ft  fnt  1 1 1  aif  anf,  ?fTt  anf  ?fTt 

tfeq,  ftff  ffT  I,  ttfFJ  ffT  t,  ??  3m  fit  ft  ftf  t,  Tttf  %  fftr  t  tttlTT 
tt  ^  aifT  gtttf  ftf  ft  ttfT  %  ttflTf  TWt  I,  f?  fir  it  fit  ffxt  f?  Tlf  fTft 
t  itftf  tftf  [fTfttf]  tEr  tt  ?ft  fi?r  fff  gfr  frt  tftf  ?f  ftt  f?ii 

ti  fit  ft  f?it  TfTft  fit  ft  ifirt  fit  <6<ii,  fi^g  fit  fi?t-f)?r  aftr  ft,  ftiftr 
ff  tt  gwt  t  f?ii  iltl  i  aftr  ?ft  ftr-ftr  t  ?f  ttffT  ^  amr-amr  ff  fft 
mi  i  ft  gfrftf  fit  i  i  ft  ?ft  fit  ftw,  f?  fftff  anf  fft?  Tfeq  ft>  ttfT 
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if  ##  FTFT I  #T  f#FT  [d#FT]  Tt#F  f  FTFT  #t  W,  F#  FT# 
#f  FFTFT  I  FFF  #TT  TftcfT  %  FFF  ft  R#IdH  3#  g#M  FT  f#t  F#  #f  I 
:#g  mf#dH  T5FTFFTTFfg#M  ft  #ft  FT#  Ft  |  FTT##!#  3PF  g#M 
%  F#  Fl[#dlH  %  FFFF  #f  I  f#ft  few  FT,  FFF  sjTTf#  #  fs#TFFT  FT  f^HTFI 

g#TF  I,  s^RHg  g#w  %  tihs#  #q,  #tgr  #  #r  fft-fft  #ft  i  sftr  FgF 
mi#dw  %  sttfftt  g#M  eft  ft#t  ft#  |  #t  #t  ft#tftf  g#M  #  1 fifcri 
g#w  ftt  ?rt  ffftf  I  tf#  #ft  #  fff  %  #f,  ##r  -3t#ft  if  FT#  #  gTFT 
I  FF#  sftT  H#f#cb,  FFT  #  3#  TpF  #g  t  FF  STTFF  TTT#T  if  FT#  FTTFT  F# 
#F  F  f#  #T#  FT#  FfTTT  gFFT  I  FF  gFT  Irrr  Ft  F*t  f  I  3#f#T  FTTFT  TT# 
%  gFT  gFT  3#,  TTF3#  if,  g#f#T  #t  if,  3#f#T  FTTTF  Ft  FFT,  FT#  f#TTFI  #F 
f#FT,  T|#  g?t  FFTT#  F#  I  FTFTt  gg  #T  TFF  ##  %  f#TTFT  #  f#TT,  ##T 
3##  ggiFF  f#  iff  F§0  F  Fj5  TTFT  WI  #t  RTeft  I  [#T]  #T  FF  TP#  I  ##T 
m  FTlf#  #  3T1F#  g#M  FT  FTF  #TT,  3TF#  TF#  #FT,  Ft  FF  #  #T  FFT 
gFTT  g?FT,  #T  f#FT  g3TT  gTFT,  #r  ##  gTFT,  #T  g#f##F  grFT,  #  #TFT 
if  TTFif  F#f##F,  cbMlftild  FTFT  I,  FT#  TTTF  ’ft  TT#TFR  ##  FTTFT  I, 
FTTJF  #  FFT-FFT  TPT#ft  #g  Ff  FFF  FTT#g  #  #  f#TFH  %  f#TTFT  I,  gFT 

#  #  ft  FT  #F  FT#  RTeft  I  F1#TF1F  if— RF  f#TFTF  %  3TF1FF  #T  FTR,  #F 

greF  ftt  PTr  %  #F  rtt  •#  #r  ft#  ?rp  t#  #  Fft,  ##  t#  #t  Fftf  i 

aPFTitTT  I  gi'  #f#  F#f  %  m  ##ft  t#  m  #cT  #  I  #  FF  #trft  gRF 
I  #  FFtrft  Ft%  Ff  3RTFT  FFTT  g#  fet  1 1  3R  F#t  RTF#  %  TRT  FTTT  fF  ## 
Fif  #  g^T  f#  gRF  ^  Ft  g#  gg,  #grFR  %  Ft  #t  i  Tfr  FT#t  Fif  tfept  ttift 
I  [dlRtFl]  Ft  #  FF  Ft,  Fif  #T  I,  FF  FT#t  fFFTFFT  Ftfl  FT#  t,  FF  #f  grf#T 
■3P#  FFTT  Ff,  F#f  FFTTT  gTFT  FFT  I,  F#t  F#  1 1  Ft  FF  FTFF  I  FT#t  FF#t  Ft 
#T  FF  FIfF  I  FF  Ft  FFtrft  g#t  #  Ft#  Ft,  -STIFF  if  FFFtF  Ft,  #-3ff#?TF  Ft, 
FF  FFTF  #  I,  Ff#  FT#  FTF  FF  #f  #  FT  FFF  FF#FT  T#  #T  FF  TRF  F“ 
FF  FFFTF  f#  #  I  FF  FTFFT  I  #T  FFif  Fif  #  Fif  #F  T3TF  fF§T#  #1# 
FT#  #  F?TT  %  FT  Fif  Ftf#TT  TFFT  I,  STTFFft  Ftf#TT  TFFT  1 1 

^#F  #Tpft  #  FTF  #  %  #  FF  fF?TR  Ft  F#,  FFTF,  FF#  FF#F  FF 

#  FRF  #  F#  #ft,  gFE  #  FTF#  Fft  FFF  #  F#  ##  FFTTt  FTTTTI#  #, 
F#F  F#  I  FF  F#  FFT  #F  Ft-F%  T#  ^  FTF#  FF  #FT  FF  TFT  1 1  FFT 
gTFT  #  FTF  FWn#  FTF#  FTFFT  F#  #  FT  F#  %  F#  #  FTT  gTFT  if  #FT 
f#TFT  #T  #TT  %  FtT  FTT  gTFT  if  f##  FT  FTFT  f#TFT  FTFTF  f##  %,  FF  fF?TFft 
F#  t,  #ft  F#  gTFT  if  FF  #  I  #t  %  I  F#  FT#TFTF  %  F#  FTT  TTTTT  FFT 
TT#IFT  FFTTT  g-FT  ^  FFT  FT  F#  #  f#TF,  F#f  F#  f#TFTF  #  FTFT  TT  FF  Tt# 

gg  ttf#%  ^  #g,  gFT  FgF  f#  tftf,  g^  ftt  fff  ftf  f#  f#ft  tftf  #,  f#f 

#  FT#  T5FFT  #  Ttt  FT#  WIT  FT  F#  FF#  #  FT  FTFT  #FT,  TTTTTTFT  ##  if, 
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#7  g?Ft  %  f§f  ft®  fen,  tggk  wit  wt  ftiT  i  ftriftk,  ff  FFf  tt  ts#  ?  ff 

FTFt  I  FFFt  t,  WEf  WET TETFFT  t  #1:  font?  FF  it  I  FF  kFT,  kFT  TTFTF 
!W  Ft  FF  WEI  tFT  I  tt  ^JTTTT  T3FT  t  WW  I  FFtftl  FF  TTFTF  tt  I  t  Ft, 
gftFltt  ttF  FFTFF  I  ^WM  t  #1:  fegWIH  Fit  ftTTFT  atk  FF4k  F5TFT,  FF 

gfeiF  1 183 

3TF  qw  ttt  FTF  t  writ  sftr  FTF  TFT  f  I  3kft  3TTFFT  Ft  Ft  FTTWT  grit 
FFTTTFT  t  Ft  #F  WEI  WETF  Ft  FFT  I  #T,  Ft  FFT  FT$tk  FTT  FFpi  sit,  FFt 
Ft  Ftf  gFTFFT  TFT  Ft  SIT,  FTF-tf  FTTT  |k  FFT  t  FFF  ftk  Fk  t  tk  F^  t 
TFt  t,  Ft?  FJF  FTFFk  ftkft  F*Ft  t  Ft  sft  TJFFt,  FFTTJTF  TFt  1 1  3TF  FFlt 
FTEJF,  Wit,  FTT^F  tl  fikTTF  t  Ft  FF  FFt  FF  i^WM  FT  TTFRTt-FFTTTFTaTt  FT  ftk 
FFTFT  SIT,  wt  Fit  FTFTFk  FT  FFt  t  ftk  t  gttk  t,  tftTF  FFFTf  tt  tt  FTTFt 
FTFT  FTFjF  t$TF  t  st  tk  FF  Fp^  %FTFTF  #  t  FF  Fit  Ft  1 1  Ft  FTTFT  flFTF 
t  kFT  FT^,  Flf  JF  t,  FFFTT  FTF  FlFFi  FTFt  3TTFT  Ft,  FT^  #F  Ft  I,  FFT,  FFTFFT, 
FFTF,  3kt  FF1F  FF  FFFFF  |3TT  SR  |  Ft  FTTFt  t  FFFt  Ft  FTfTTT  FTFT  t  Ftt 
FFFt  FFFt,  FFFt  IGF  IFH  F^TF  ftt  3Tk  FF  t?TF  FtlF  FTT  FTTFt  t  ft#  t 1  Ft 
Ft  tt  tt  gFTTF  tt  t,  tt  FF  FFF  Ft  FFt  Ft  FFTFT  fFTFT  sit  FF  FfFI  Ft  FTFt 
TTFf  ft,  FF  tt  T3FFt  ttF  Ft,  FFt  FTtf  FFt  sjRsiFK  Fit  FtaTFTT  Ft  FFT  Ft  ftltt 
?kF  FTT  TFT  Ft  F#E  F#tt  t  FTt  TTF3T  t  FF  tt  FTF  ftFT  ft  t  Ft  FTFFT  ft  FF 
feFTFTF  Ft?  tt  tt  FFT  t  tt%  Fit  FF  FFT  ft  t  TTFT-k-ftFTTTTT  %  FFtft  tttt  FTT 
gFT  gFTT  ft,  tig  Ft  HKJH  tt,  tFT  FTF  stt  FFftt  Ft  I  TTF  FTF  FT  FF  t  ft)  FRjTFTTT 
t  ft^TFR  t  FF  FF  ttFTFTF  Fp[Ft  t,  FFlt  3TTFF 1 1,  tftF  FTlt  FF  FFT  TTTT 
I  FFtft  FTT  FFF  FF  tTF-FtFF  FTF  Ft  FTF  1 1  FTT  FFF  FFt  gFTftF  TTFW  ft 
FF  TTFTTT  FTftFTF  ftFTTTF  FF  FF  t  tft  t  ft  FFFt  FF  FFt  ftfFTF  TFt  t,  FFTTT 
Ftf  TfkT  gFTTTTF  Ft  tFT  STT  I84  FFFt  Ft  Tftt  tt  t  tftTF  FF  TTF  Fit  FFt  F 
FT*t,  FF  FT  Ft  FTTFT  tFT— FTF  FFT  FF  gTFT  ftTTkkT  Ft  I  FFTTJFT,  t  Ft  JFTT 
FTF  gFTFF  tt  FT  ftnftt  t  FT#  FTt^  TEt  Ft  T|3TT,  TJFFt  FFF,  FFFt  IftTFF  t, 
Fit  FFFt  FTFTF,  Ft  I  FF  f  FTFFT  f  WT  TTFt  #T  T3#ft  TTF5T  t  $TTTTEF  t 
FTT  FTF  Ft  tlT  tk  FTFT  tFT  t  Ft  FTFFT  FF  ft  FF  ttFTFTF  FTtFTTT  ftt  Fit  FF 
FFT  ft  FF  TTFT-k-ftTkTF  1 1 

FTTF  FTFt  I  fFT  FT#k  tt  k^E  TfTTT  ft^TFR  FT  t  TfTTT  ttTFF  Tt  I,  tt 
TFTTT  gTFT  t,  T|FgTF  t,  T^E  ft^TFR  FF  FF$F  tftsPT  Ft  FFT  FTF  TTT  t  ftgTFTF 
t  TJTFT,  tftTF  FFTFT  FFt  Ft  -3TTTF  FFftFF  FTSttk  Ft  t  FF  FF  Tt  ft  FT?tk  t 


83.  See  also  his  comments  on  Pakistan  in  item  4,  paragraphs  5-7. 

84.  See  items  127-129. 
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e#T  %  ff  fet  #t  f#  f#FT  #  gr#  gf#R  #f  #  eft  FtREft  #  f#  #  #t# 
#,  #  ##  F#  F ##  ##  FF  F3JT  F#  t#FT  FT?#T  %  ^F  TRET  FT,  REFT  FTFF 
%  EF#  %  FTJT  F#  f#FT  FF#T  FT#  #  FF  E#f  it'FTFT#3ffTF#3fEFFFT# 
FTFF  I,  3ET  #  WT  I,  g#  g#T  I,  t  3FF#  gFI#MIF  #T  f  [FllEFT]  ##F 

f##tf#  %  <p  [##]  FjE  tefr  I,  f^f  ef#  I  #  f#  ff  fet  #  e#f  etf# 

F#,  3#  gF#  FEF-FEF  F#  FET  FT#  I  3#  3TETF  if  gjF  #TT  FT#  #,  F#  FF 
##  H/ERIE  #  EF#  FT  FT  f#g#  #  |  #  FF  FET  FFFTt  3E#  FTF  %  TRE  ## 
I  f#  FT?#T  #  F#  Ff#T  T#  R-gWIH  #  FFT#  I  fitTTFTFTT#  R  I  FF#  FEFF  FF 
T#  I,  E#  FFT  FF  FF  #E#  3#  F#  #t  FTTFT  FT  FFFT,  WI  FT  gFT  f#FT 
gFT  3T#  F#  f ,  FF  gFT  f##  gg  g^f  #  F#  f  I  fitTTFTJFTT#  gFT  #$TT#  I  f#t 

gg  g^Ff  #t,  3ttefte  %  ef#  #  f#  I,  ##  #  feff  ##  I  3ttr  ffftT  fft  I  3E# 

FEFF  FT  TFFT,  FEf#  Tt  TFFT,  ##F  FEFF  #T  #FTFF  if  ET#  gETT  FTf  #FFT  FF 
FT  3#  g#T  #  #F-FE  #  FTF  gF#  FET  t  EF  EF#  if  ##  #  3ET  F#  ##  I  FF# 

gEF  if  ^  eeee  #f  Ri^n  f#t  gg  I  FT#g  Ft#  I,  f#g  Rrat,  gg?RH  t## 

3#  Flf#TFR  if  ##  I,  FTlRig  rRJTFTE  #FT  F#  f#5FT  g3F  gEF  1 1  #  fR  FT# 
#FTEFT  1 1  F##TF#  %  FF  EF#  FTF  f#g3Tf  if,  FjF  gFEFT#  if,  FF  gT# 
#T#-F^lPlFI  EE#  1 1  ETC#  F#  gFT  W  FRET  FT  if  FR  #  #T  f— FET  Ff#F 
FT  #  f#  #FT  F#  FFT  RR  FF#  R  FTEFT  f#EJ  TFFT  I  R#  3TF3E#  g#FT  %  fM 
FEEpF  F#  I  #T  fl^gTER  R  #  fTFTFTFTTF  FR#  I ET#  FE^F  EF#  I  -3#  3R 
EFFT  FEE  'RIFI  F#  1 1  FF  #  3#  FTF  ##F  #  F#  FF  F^#  t  FTT  FiFT  FEET 
I,  gPlF#  #T  R  FEET  I,  EFFT  gFTFET  FEFT  #ff  R  FEFT  I,  F#  #  FT§#T  FT 
gFETR  #FT  eftr  Ret  f#T#  #  TTEF  %  FF  FtT#  I  EFFT  3#  #  gFRR  FlFT  I  FF 
FET  EF#  TTFFT  R#  %  I 

FTT  FTF  R  gEF  F#  FE  TEFFT  FF  #  f#TFTFE#  Ft  I  F#  Ft  gER  FE  f#T 
I  f#gETR  if  #  FF  gg  ^FTFFT  ReFTFTTF  EFEff  R  F#t,  FT%  gTERTFf  #  #  FT 
f#gFf  #  FT  1%FEf  FT  t##  #f,  FFff#  FtR  #fiFF  F#  #  TEF#  f#TFTFTT#  R  I 
[FT##]  FM  #tfi|FF  F#  #  FF#  I,  FTF  #RE#,  #rRfR  F#  #  TEFFT,  FTF 
F#tFFT  F#  #  TEF#  I  TE#FFT  #  FT%  F#  I  f#g#  #t  TT#tFFT,  gf#R  TE#FFT, 
f#RF  TT#FFT,  EFf  EE#  FFT  f#  EFf  FFT  f#  f#g,  f#FE  #T  gf#R  FF  I  FF  f#T 
FF  f#§TFR  #  F#  #,  FF  #TFf#E  F#  TFT,  FF  #  gF)  EEF  f#T#  FT  Ft  FFT  I 
FFET  FT  gFT  #  FF  #FFT  f#  FF  f#gTFR  FT  #  gFT  FFTFT  FT#  g?E,  gFT,  gFT 
gET>,  gFT  #R  FT  FF-#F-F#tF  #R  3#  RTF#  3TEF-3ER  FF#  #  3?E  #  f# 
EF  #  FT#  FEFF  F  #,  EEf#  F  #,  #T  FT#  FFFT  E%  FF  EE  #  #T  E#, 
3ER-3ER  FF#  #  #T  FEFT  1 1  F#F  f#gTFR  #t  FRET#  T#  I 

3ER-3ER  FF#  #FT,  f#g3ff  cR  FREtft  T#  %,  FFTF-FFTF  FTFFT  g^if,  FEE,  FigH 
F#  f##  ET#  FTTF  I,  E#llFFFTF#FT###  FF#  I  f#  FE#  FF#  I  FF# 
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FR  d<6  ft,  EF  FEftl  'hH'JlUi  Tft,  B'JWM  Eft  E>*lftUl  Fft  ftR  EFT  RET  EETT  FR 
fftRTTFRRft  if  Eft,  ft  fftRFTTRRft  Tpft  fftrj,  ^REEH,  fRETE,  ftrft  Eft  Eft, 
fftfETmEft  if  ETftft  |  RET  RET  fftgftf,  vFTRT  ft  fftEET  ER? T  f,  RET  RET  ftET  ftft  ftRT 
ft,  EE  ’ft  fftft  sb<;<  'J-IN  %  EER  Fcift  ft  ftR  RTR  6HKI  <JIEI  JJcE)  ETT  <£ldl  EF  ^llftll  I 
eft  EF  EJR  ft  <|eHHI4)  ftft  ERR  #E  ft,  sift  fftwft  Eft,  toft  JR  fftEFTf  Eft  fttE 

I  ftft  wu  erttert  ettet  ft,  ETft  ef  Eft  et  ;j*mhh  Eft,  rtretr  ft  EETft 

Eft  Eft  I  ftft  -3T1E  ftETRT  ETT  REft  I  ftft  fft#  EFET  if  3TTE  FRETT  E#  eft  EftftH 
3TTE  ftftft  EF  ^TET  f#5FT  JRT  I  E#fft  3TTRETR  EE  RETET  Eft  RE  #  REft  EF  FR 
ETR  Eft  Eft  EFT  REft  I 

eft  ftft  aTTEEE  EgR  EETlft  EER  f#TT  ftft  ETEft  EgR  ERE  ft,  §ftfft  ft  gft  RET, 
ETEft  ftET  Eft  EjS  ifft  ETEft  ETFT,  ftft  ETft  <$IE  E#  ft  ftft  RftT  ft  eft  ETFT  Eft,  RE) 
F%  ftR  ft  ftft  REFTfft  Eft  Eftfft?T  Eft  ETEETt  EE  ETft  RTfft  ETE  FR  EF  ftft  Eft,  REft, 
ETER  ft  ETefftE  Eft  EEffft  FEEt  RTEft  RET  gfftET  ft  RETR  I  ft,  EgR  RE<ftR  I  ft 
Eft  ETTERT,  ftft  Eft  ETF  EE) ell  fft  E>:  Rftft  EFft  ETE  FR  gfftET  ft  Efft  Eft  EFT  ftft 
fft  Eft  ftft  I  ftft,  EET  ftft  ft  ftft,  ft  ft  Eft  ftET  REjET  ftfftTE  ETtfftST  ftftft  FETft 
Rft  Eft  fft  E  ft,  ftfftE  EfftET  Eft  ft?  ft  FElft  fftgRTTE  ft  RETR  E|  I,  RE^RT  1 1 
FEft  RET  EFT  #FT  FFTET  I,  EFT  ETPT  FRET  I  ftft  FRft  RET  Eft  RET  ETTRElft  FTfftR 
Eft  ETEft  ftR  EEftEE  FR  ETTEETE  ftft,  ftfftE  ftFER  ET#,  EfTRR  ET#  [ETfftff]  ftft 
Fft?TT  aTEft  ftft  RET#  ftt  EET  ft  FR  E%  fft^RTTR  ft  RETR  Eft  ftft  I 
ETEfftE! 

[Translation  begins: 

Bakshi  Saheb,  Sisters  and  Brothers, 

Forgive  me.  I  am  coughing  even  before  starting  my  speech.  But  it  is  better  to 
cough  now  than  in  the  middle  of  my  speech.  I  have  been  ill  unfortunately  since 
I  came  to  Kashmir.  It  is  nothing  serious,  just  a  cold.  But  the  doctors  advised 
bed  rest.  Even  today  they  were  not  very  happy  that  I  should  be  addressing  a 
public  meeting.  But  I  am  happy  to  have  this  opportunity  of  participating  in  this 
large  gathering. 

Wherever  I  go  in  India,  my  chief  concern  is  the  progress  that  is  being 
made  in  that  region  and  the  steps  that  are  being  taken  to  make  the  common 
people  better  off.  We  are  not  interested  in  building  palaces.  The  problem  is  that 
India  has  a  very  huge  population.  No  outside  power  can  uplift  forty-two  crores 
of  human  beings.  They  will  have  to  do  it  themselves  by  their  own  effort  and 
intelligence.  So  we  have  taken  on  a  great  task  and  the  eyes  of  the  world  are 
upon  us  to  see  how  we  fare  because  it  is  bound  to  have  far  reaching 
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consequences,  not  only  for  Indians,  but  to  some  extent  for  the  whole  world. 
India’s  population  is  one-seventh  of  the  world  population.  Every  seventh  human 
being  in  the  world  is  an  Indian.  Apart  from  that,  the  world  finds  it  very  interesting 
that  we  should  be  trying  to  achieve  betterment  of  the  people  through  democratic 
methods,  which  is  quite  unique.  In  other  countries,  there  has  been  coercion. 
The  West,  which  is  extremely  affluent,  has  had  nearly  two  centuries  to  reach 
their  present  state  of  affluence.  But  we  do  not  have  that  much  time.  We  have  to 
move  fast  because  unless  we  do,  we  will  become  weak. 

As  you  know,  we  are  living  in  a  revolutionary  age.  I  do  not  mean  violence 
and  chaos  though  that  is  also  there,  but  a  pall  of  fear  that  world  war  may  break 
out  at  any  time  and  our  civilization  annihilated  hangs  over  everyone.  But  when 
I  say  revolutionary  age  I  mean  the  new  ways  of  working,  discoveries  of  new 
sources  of  energy  and  weapons,  etc.,  which  are  transforming  the  lives  of 
people. You  read  in  newspapers  about  Man  trying  to  go  the  moon.He  has  not 
done  so  yet  but  a  satellite  has  landed  on  the  Moon.  I  cannot  perceive  any 
particular  advantage  to  mankind  in  travelling  to  the  Moon.  But  it  is  quite  clear 
that  Man  has  acquired  tremendous  powers  to  achieve  the  impossible.  Atomic 
energy  is  a  new  discovery  which  can  do  great  good  or  harm  too.  If  it  is  used 
for  war,  it  could  annihilate  human  civilization.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  used 
for  peaceful  purposes,  it  could  lead  to  phenomenal  progress  in  the  world. 

In  short,  revolutionary  events  are  overtaking  the  whole  world  and  the 
country  which  lags  behind  cannot  even  remain  independent  for  very  long,  let 
alone  become  affluent.Therefore  we  have  to  forge  ahead.  It  would  not  be 
proper  for  me  to  make  comparisons.  But  you  will  find  that  leaving  aside  the 
affluent  countries  of  the  West  and  Japan,  the  others  are  not  very  well  off. 
Some  of  them  are  extremely  poor  while  others  are  developing  and  yet  they  are 
still  extremely  backward. 

India  is  also  among  the  economically  backward  countries. In  fact,  almost 
the  whole  of  Asia  with  the  exception  of  Japan  is  backward.  China  is  trying  very 
hard  and  yet  remains  backward. The  newly  liberated  countries  of  Africa  are 
also  poor  and  backward.  In  this  milieu,  the  progress  that  we  have  made  in 
India  in  building  a  strong  infrastructure  for  development  has  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  world.lt  is  being  estimated  that  if  we  continue  at  this  pace  India 
will  soon  rank  among  the  affluent  and  powerful  nations  of  the  world.  Economic 
prosperity  and  political  power  go  hand  in  hand. 

We  are  concerned  about  development  and  progress  in  India.  Other  countries 
too  have  their  sights  fixed  on  us  to  see  whether  we  succeed  or  not.  For  us,  it 
is  a  matter  of  life  and  death  to  be  able  to  pull  India  out  of  the  mire  of  poverty 
and  unemployment. We  have  to  achieve  our  goals  keeping  individual  liberty 
intact.  It  is  a  tall  order.  We  do  not  want  any  coercion.  We  want  the  people  to 
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work  hard  and  achieve  results  as  the  citizens  of  a  free  and  independent  nation. 
It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  coercion  can  yield  results  for  a  short  time.  But  a 
country’s  progress  depends  on  the  willing  cooperation  and  hard  work  of  the 
people. 

We  want  India  to  progress  and  become  economically  well-off.  But  ultimately 
what  we  want  is  the  proper  development  of  every  man  and  woman  in  the 
country.  We  do  not  want  a  nation  of  sheep.  That  is  why  we  have  laid  great 
emphasis  on  freedom.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  in  the  process  our  work  slows 
down  and  we  cannot  achieve  as  much  as  we  want  to.  We  could  work  at  a 
much  faster  pace  with  a  military  regime.  But  we  have  deliberately  not  chosen 
that  course. 

We  have  completed  the  Second  Plan  and  have  started  the  Third  Plan  a 
month  ago.  This  Plan  differs  in  many  respects  from  the  first  two.  Wherever  I 
go  in  India,  I  look  about  to  see  the  traces  of  progress  and  where  we  are  lagging 
behind.  There  are  some  areas  where  progress  is  very  slow  which  grieves  me. 
But  there  are  many  other  areas  which  gladden  one’s  heart  by  their  quick  progress. 
I  always  find  new  evidence  of  progress  in  Kashmir. 

I  had  gone  to  Sopore  this  afternoon  to  participate  in  a  special  function. 
Various  steps  have  been  taken  successfully  to  solve  the  perennial  problem  of 
floods.  But  the  only  real  solution  is  to  ensure  that  the  rain  waters  are  quickly 
drained  away  from  the  Kashmir  valley  through  Baramula.  So  it  has  become 
necessary  to  deepen  the  lake  with  dredgers.  As  far  as  I  know,  the  problem  of 
floods  is  over  a  thousand  year  old  one.  I  have  heard  that  in  the  9th  century,  the 
emperor  Avantivarman  had  ordered  his  great  engineer,  Suya  to  deepen  the  lake 
bed  in  order  to  drain  the  flood  waters  and  prevent  stagnation.  After  him,  Sultan 
Zainul  ab-Din  had  also  undertaken  the  same  task  a  few  centuries  later. 

So  this  is  an  ancient  problem  and  great  men  throughout  history  have  tried 
to  solve  it  and  succeeded  to  some  extent.  Now  it  is  upto  us  and  the  auspicious 
task  has  been  started.  Huge  dregders  from  other  countries  have  been  brought 
there. I  pressed  the  button  and  the  work  began.  We  are  certainly  better  equipped 
for  this  task  today  than  in  the  times  of  Suya  or  Emperor  Zainul  ab-Din.  They 
did  not  have  the  machinery  that  we  have  today.  So  we  must  be  able  to  do  a 
better  job  and  more  permanent. 

Anyhow  I  went  there  to  participate  in  this  task  which  has  become  extremely 
important  for  the  whole  of  Kashmir  Valley.  Such  tasks  gladden  my  heart.  I  am 
not  bothered  if  there  is  some  shortfall  in  things  which  are  for  show  or  luxury. 
But  I  want  that  India  should  progress  quickly  in  laying  the  foundation  of  future 
progress.  People  in  the  cities  indulge  in  a  great  deal  of  wasteful  expenditure  on 
luxury  goods.  I  do  not  consider  that  a  sign  of  progress.  The  real  progress  of  a 
country  can  be  gauged  by  the  increase  in  the  national  wealth  and  its  equitable 
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distribution  among  the  people.  It  is  meaningless  if  a  few  people  make  a  great 
deal  of  money  and  then  indulge  in  wasteful  expenditure. 

I  like  to  share  with  the  people  of  India  the  story  of  our  progress.  But  today 
I  shall  talk  about  it  very  briefly  and  then  share  with  you  some  other  thoughts 
which  are  uppermost  in  all  our  minds  just  now. 

I  want  all  of  you  to  understand  the  reasons  behind  the  gradual  decline  and 
fall  of  great  historic  countries  of  Asia  and  their  impoverishment  while  the  West 
became  affluent.  Just  three  hundred  years  ago  Europe  was  poor  while  India 
was  considered  rich.  Our  handicrafts  were  famous. Why  did  we  become 
backward?  Is  it  not  strange?  There  can  be  many  answers  to  that.  But  the  broad 
fact  is  that  the  European  mind  was  a  questing,  curious  one  in  constant  search 
of  new  knowledge. Their  research  in  science  led  them  to  new  sources  of  energy 
and  machines  which  made  them  powerful.  We  in  India  steeped  in  conceit  and 
complacency  had  closed  our  minds  to  everything  new.  We  were  content  to 
repeat  lessons  by  rote.  Europe  grew  in  wealth  and  power  and  had  soon  crossed 
the  seas  to  establish  huge  empires.  People  in  India  refused  to  move  out  of  their 
own  homes  while  the  Europeans  came  braving  grave  dangers  and  crossing 
thousands  of  miles  of  ocean. 

Electricity  is  a  great  discovery  of  science.  It  is  used  for  a  thousand  different 
purposes.  Before  that,  the  discovery  and  harnessing  of  steam  power  had  led  to 
the  railways  and  new  industries. This  is  how  Europe  grew  in  power  and  soon 
had  mastery  over  the  countries  of  Asia.  They  had  acquired  new  means  of 
producing  wealth. 

Many  of  you  must  be  farmers.  Why  is  it  that  in  Europe  a  farmer  produces 
twice  or  even  four  times  as  much  as  you  do?  You  work  equally  hard.  How  do 
they  produce  so  much  more?  For  one  thing,  they  use  new  kinds  of  techniques, 
implements  and  tools.  It  is  not  that  the  farmer  in  the  West  has  some  special 
qualities.  If  you  adopted  those  techniques,  you  too  will  produce  more.  I  am  not 
talking  about  big  machines  like  tractors  but  merely  of  better  ploughs  and  other 
implements.  You  can  immediately  double  even  treble  production.  We  have  found 
that  wherever  farmers  have  used  good  seeds  and  fertilizers,  good  ploughs, 
etc.,  production  has  increased.  The  West  has  also  become  highly  industrialized 
and  consequently  those  countries  have  become  extremely  affluent.  In  short, 
they  have  revolutionized  their  techniques  of  production  and  have  managed  to 
produce  enormous  sums  of  money.  The  conclusion  that  follows  is  that  we  too 
must  change  our  method  of  working  and  adopt  new  techniques,  use  new 
implements.  It  is  pretty  evident  that  in  order  to  do  all  this,  we  must  change  our 
outlook  and  develop  an  enquiring  mind,  which  refuses  to  cling  to  outdated 
methods  but  is  in  constant  search  of  new  knowledge. 

There  are  two  or  three  implications  of  this.  One,  a  nation  to  modernize 
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must  have  a  very  wide  base  of  education.  Everyone  in  the  country  must  have 
an  opportunity  for  education.  I  would  say  that  children  as  well  as  adults  must 
be  educated.  Not  only  must  they  be  given  basic  grounding,  but  the  bright  ones 
must  be  provided  the  highest  education  possible. That  is  the  only  way  a  country 
can  progress.  Moreover  education  must  be  geared  to  the  needs  of  modern 
society  and  lean  more  towards  science,  technology,  engineering,  etc. 

Today  I  had  gone  to  Sopore  where  engineers  are  busy  on  a  big  project.  We 
need  more  and  more  people  who  are  skilled  and  trained.  But  that  does  not  mean 
that  we  must  give  up  our  ancient  crafts  and  arts  which  are  famous  in  the 
world. We  must  preserve  and  cherish  them  and  give  a  new  fillip  to  it.  There  are 
very  few  places  in  the  world  which  can  compete  with  us  in  this  field.  There  is 
a  great  demand  for  them  in  other  countries.  We  must  try  to  give  them  a  new 
look  in  order  to  increase  the  demand. 

Well,  all  of  you  are  aware  of  these  things.  But,  as  I  said  right  at  the  beginning, 
the  real  problem  before  us  is  this.  I  want  to  instil  in  your  minds  the  idea  that  the 
fundamental  question  before  the  country  today  is  to  progress.  Everything  else 
is  superficial. We  have  to  build  a  strong,  new  India  which  is  prosperous  and 
able  to  follow  the  path  of  peace,  setting  an  example  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  As 
you  know,  our  policy  has  been  to  promote  peace  in  the  world.  We  do  not  want 
war  especially  in  this  age  when  nuclear  weapons  can  annihilate  our  entire 
civilization.  I  want  you  to  bear  in  mind  these  fundamental  issues  at  all  times. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  touch  upon  some  unpleasant  issues.  I  do  not  like  to 
enter  into  these  arguments.  I  am  referring  to  some  of  the  things  which  have 
been  said  during  the  last  few  weeks  about  the  Kashmir  issue.  I  do  not  wish  to 
engage  the  Pakistani  elders  in  an  argument.  But  sometimes  one  is  helpless 
where  blatant  untruths  are  said.  So  I  wish  to  clarify  those  points. 

You  must  have  read  in  the  newspapers  the  repeated  references  made  by 
the  Pakistan  President  to  Kashmir.  He  came  out  with  some  strange 
pronouncements  before  he  went  to  the  United  States.There  he  met  the  American 
President  and  no  doubt  discussed  these  issues.  The  President  of  Pakistan  has 
every  right  to  express  his  views  just  as  you  and  I  have.  But  I  was  under  the 
impression  that  certain  standards  ought  to  be  maintained  in  the  field  of  politics 
from  which  any  deviation  was  considered  bad  form.  The  events  of  the  last  two 
weeks  have  made  a  strange  impression  upon  me.  I  was  a  little  surprised  but  the 
chief  impression  was  one  of  theatricality  and  drama  which  did  not  bear  much 
resemblance  to  real  life. 

We  are  grateful  to  the  United  States  of  America  for  all  the  aid  that  they  have 
given  us  for  our  projects  for  peaceful  development.  But  the  President  of  Pakistan 
did  not  like  this  because  he  feels  that  it  would  strengthen  India.  So  he  has  said 
that  India’s  neighbours  are  all  angry  and  afraid  of  her  growing  power.  He  has 
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named  Burma,  Ceylon,  Nepal,  Bhutan,  Sikkim  and  of  course  Pakistan.  I  was 
amazed  because  we  have  extremely  friendly  relations  with  all  these  countries. 

Anyhow,  Pakistan  has  presented  a  case  that  India’s  development  is 
extremely  dangerous  and  harmful  to  all  her  neighbours.  India  should  remain 
weak  and  downtrodden.  Unfortunately  in  the  opinion  of  the  Pakistani  President, 
India  is  forging  ahead.  So  nobody  should  give  any  kind  of  help  to  India. 

First  of  all,  it  is  not  considered  good  form  to  express  such  views  in  a 
foreign  country.  It  is  considered  wrong.  I  have  repeatedly  said  that  Pakistan 
must  grow  and  progress.  We  have  been  opposed  to  military  aid  to  Pakistan  by 
the  United  States  and  other  countries  because  it  is  always  against  India  without 
any  good  reason.  India  has  never  asked  for  military  aid  from  anyone.  We  have 
purchased  weapons  from  the  United  States,  England,  France  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  We  were  told  that  military  aid  is  given  only  to  those  countries  which 
have  joined  the  western  bloc  against  the  Communist  bloc. 

Well,  there  was  no  room  for  any  misunderstanding  about  this  because  the 
elders  in  Pakistan  have  made  it  quite  clear  that  they  will  certainly  use  the  military 
aid  given  to  them  against  India,  if  necessary  without  asking  for  anyone’s 
permission.  They  have  demolished  completely  whatever  the  United  States  had 
said  about  the  conditions  attached  to  the  arms  aid  to  Pakistan. 

As  I  was  saying,  we  would  be  happy  if  Pakistan  progresses  economically 
because  we  want  every  country  in  the  world  to  progress.  It  creates  problems 
for  us  if  a  neighbouring  country  remains  poor.  Unfortunately  their  entire  attention 
during  the  last  fourteen  to  fifteen  years  has  been  concentrated  on  increasing 
their  military  strength  and  less  so  on  economic  development.  I  regret  to  say 
that  as  a  result,  Pakistan  continues  to  be  backward  as  compared  to  other 
countries 

Why  is  it  that  every  few  days  you  hear  outbursts  of  anger  and  enmity  in 
the  speeches  by  Pakistani  leaders  and  newspapers?  The  Kashmir  issue  is  often 
raised.  But  Pakistan’s  bitterness  towards  India  is  not  particularly  because  of 
Kashmir  but  apart  from  that.  Kashmir  has  merely  become  a  convenient  excuse. 
Pakistan  cannot  tolerate  India’s  progress.  Therefore  they  exaggerate  all  their 
grievances.  Their  minds  are  filled  with  bitterness  and  enmity  towards  India.  I 
cannot  say  what  the  thinking  of  the  forty  crores  of  Indians  about  Pakistan  is. 
But  I  can  definitely  assert  that  we  are  engaged  in  big  tasks  of  national 
development.  We  have  no  enmity  towards  Pakistan. We  want  to  have  peace, 
we  want  Pakistan  to  progress.  We  do  not  think  of  anything  else  because  we  are 
busily  engaged  in  our  work  whereas  Pakistan  is  constantly  harping  on  bitterness 
and  war. 

Anyhow,  as  you  know,  there  is  a  basic  difference  in  our  governmental 
system.  Ours  is  a  democratic  form  of  government  while  Pakistan  has  a  military 
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dictatorship. They  have  every  right  to  have  any  kind  of  government  they  like. 
But  I  want  to  point  out  something  of  deep  significance  to  you.  Pakistan  was 
created,  apart  from  various  other  reasons  for  which  India  might  be  to  blame, 
out  of  an  atmosphere  of  bitterness  and  communal  passions  unleashed  by  the 
Muslim  League  in  those  days.  I  do  not  deny  that  there  are  other  communalists 
besides  the  Muslim  League  in  India.  But  I  am  referring  to  the  nationalist  leadership 
in  India  where  the  effort  has  always  been  to  maintain  unity.  The  entire  policy  of 
the  Muslim  League  was  to  create  disunity.  They  believed  in  the  two  nation 
theory  without  taking  into  account  the  fact  that  there  are  millions  of  Christians, 
Sikhs,  Parsis  and  others  in  India  too. The  Muslim  League  based  its  policy  on 
bitterness  and  hatred  and  disunity.  We  were  engaged  in  the  struggle  for  freedom, 
facing  prison  sentences  and  bullets.  The  people  of  Kashmir  also  took  part  in 
the  freedom  struggle.  So  did  the  people  who  are  citizens  of  Pakistan  today. 
There  was  no  distinction.  Ultimately  we  succeeded.  But  history  took  a  strange 
turn  and  in  the  very  moment  of  victory  where  success  crowned  five  decades 
of  effort  and  sacrifice  by  Hindus,  Muslims  and  Sikhs,  the  question  of  Partition 
reared  its  head.  The  communal  poison  had  vitiated  the  atmosphere  so  much 
that  ultimately  we  had  to  accept  the  creation  of  Pakistan.  We  decided  that  we 
would  agree  to  it  to  put  an  end  to  the  bitterness.  All  of  you  know  what  followed 
and  the  traumatic  experience  that  we  had  to  face  in  the  wake  of  Partition. 

What  I  wish  to  draw  your  attention  to  is  that  the  people  who  joined  the 
government  in  independent  India  were  those  who  had  fought  for  freedom, 
whose  minds  were  filled  with  ideas  of  freedom  and  the  urgency  to  bring  about 
economic  progress  in  India.  They  were  full  of  socialistic  ideas.  Such  were  the 
people  who  held  the  reins  of  power  after  independence.  The  people  who  are  in 
Pakistan  today  had  also  participated  in  the  struggle  for  freedom.  I  do  not  deny 
that  the  people  who  are  in  power  today  are  good  people.  But  they  had  not  taken 
part  in  the  independence  movement.  On  the  contrary  most  of  them  had  sided 
with  the  British.  This  makes  a  big  difference.  On  the  one  hand,  you  have 
people  moulded  by  twenty  years  and  more  of  struggle  for  liberation.  On  the 
other  hand,  while  the  common  people  in  Pakistan  had  taken  part  in  the  freedom 
struggle  including  people  like  Khan  Abdul  Gaffar  Khan  who  is  unequalled  in  his 
courage  and  sacrifice,  the  people  who  hold  the  reins  of  power  to  Pakistan  had 
been  opposed  to  the  freedom  struggle  and  had  sided  with  the  British.  They 
were  communal-minded  and  believed  in  fomenting  hatred  and  bitterness  which 
vitiated  the  atmosphere. 

This  is  a  fundamental  difference  between  newly  independent  India  and 
Pakistan.  I  am  not  talking  of  the  common  people  who  have  the  same  good 
points  and  bad  on  both  sides.  It  is  their  leaders  who  have  no  constructive 
programme  of  action  except  to  abuse  India.  They  whip  up  anger  and  bitterness 
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among  the  people  to  serve  their  own  ends.  In  India  our  thinking  is  that  now 
that  Pakistan  has  been  created  with  our  consent  they  should  progress  and  go 
ahead.  We  want  to  live  in  amity  with  our  neighbours.  But  unfortunately,  their 
newspapers  and  other  media  are  full  of  abuse  of  India. 

I  feel  that  all  this  has  been  extremely  harmful  for  Pakistan  because  nations 
are  not  built  on  enmity.  It  may  whip  up  mass  enthusiasm  and  passion.  But  it 
does  not  lay  the  foundations  of  a  new  nation  when  there  is  no  concrete  policy 
or  programme.  The  first  problem  that  we  faced  after  independence  was  of 
land  reform.  We  had  to  get  rid  of  the  oppressive  zamindari  and  jagirdari  system. 
So  we  took  that  up  at  once.  The  abolition  of  zamindari  was  most  successful  in 
Kashmir.  Such  thinking  is  possible  only  when  the  leadership  looks  towards 
progress  and  betterment  of  the  nation.  Pakistan  has  not  paid  any  attention  to 
this  problem  because  the  great  political  leaders  are  themselves  big  zamindars. 
Whenever  anyone  raised  the  subject  they  were  silenced,  ultimately  only  a  year 
or  eighteen  months  ago,  they  were  forced  to  pay  attention  to  land  reform.  I  am 
not  sure;  I  think  they  have  decided  that  no  individual  should  own  more  than  a 
thousand  acres.  As  you  can  imagine  that  is  a  lot  of  land.  It  is  meant  to  favour 
the  big  zamindars.  Well,  they  have  the  right  to  do  what  they  like.  What  I  am 
trying  to  say  is  that  in  India  we  have  tried  to  reduce  the  disparity  between  the 
haves  and  have-nots  by  abolishing  the  zamindari  system  and  the  princely 
states.We  have  given  the  erstwhile  rulers  generous  pensions  but  they  have  no 
right  to  rule.  Their  titles  are  in  name  only.  Today  it  is  the  people  who  exercise 
the  right  to  govern  themselves. 

No  elections  have  been  held  since  Pakistan  came  into  being  either  to  the 
Parliament  or  the  assemblies.  The  system  which  existed  before  independence 
continues.  We  have  felt  amazed.  Then  even  the  pretence  of  democracy  was 
given  up  and  a  full-fledged  military  rule  was  established.  A  few  years  later  there 
was  talk  of  basic  democracy,  of  panchayats  in  the  villages.  Now  basic  democracy 
is  something  which  was  started  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  more  than 
sixty  years  ago.  The  British  government  had  started  it  in  some  parts  of  India. 
Pakistan  is  trying  to  do  this  after  all  this  time.  It  is  obvious  that  it  is  upto  the 
elder  statesmen  in  Pakistan  to  do  as  they  think  fit.  I  have  no  objection,  I  am 
merely  trying  to  show  the  fundamental  difference  in  the  thinking  of  people  in 
India  and  Pakistan.  The  thinking  in  Pakistan  has  no  relation  to  the  present-day 
world. 

For  one  thing,  the  mentality  is  one  of  military  rule.  In  India,  there  are 
excellent  people  in  the  armed  forces.  But  they  do  not  rule  our  country,  there  is 
a  big  difference.  The  officers,  however  excellent,  have  their  own  place.  They 
have  no  right  to  interfere  in  our  government.  In  Pakistan,  the  thinking  is 
completely  different.  The  military  mind  does  not  take  into  account  all  the  factors. 
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It  feels  that  to  give  orders  is  enough.  But  that  is  not  enough.  If  it  were  so,  we 
would  pass  an  order  that  India  should  become  affluent  immediately.  As  you 
know,  it  requires  hard  work  to  produce  wealth  from  factories  and  land.  So,  as 
I  said,  the  military  mind  is  a  closed  mind.  There  is  no  room  for  dissent  either, 
because  those  who  dare  to  protest  are  immediately  punished.  The  press  there 
has  to  tow  the  government  line.  Otherwise  there  are  immediate  reprisals. 

Secondly,  the  military  mind  is  seldom  concerned  about  economic  issues 
which  are  complex  and  do  not  normally  confront  the  armed  forces.  So  those 
problems  remain  unsolved,  which  causes  grave  distress.  But  someone  else  is 
blamed  for  it.  If  Pakistan’s  economic  problems  remain  unsolved,  whoever  else 
is  to  blame,  it  cannot  be  India.  How  do  we  benefit  by  their  distress?  We  want 
Pakistan  to  progress,  in  fact,  all  countries  to  progress,  because  a  nation  which 
is  poor  harms  itself  as  well  as  others. 

The  fundamental  fact  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  that  the  leaders  in  Pakistan  can 
think  of  only  one  thing  and  that  is  enmity  towards  India.  They  have  no  other 
policy  except  to  abuse  India.  They  rake  up  the  Kashmir  issue  only  because 
they  think  of  India  as  their  enemy.  If  it  is  not  Kashmir,  there  are  innumerable 
other  issues.  India  is  an  obsession  with  the  leaders  of  Pakistan.  Moreover  they 
cannot  tolerate  India’s  rapid  and  steady  progress  economically  and  in  other 
fields.  We  have  made  great  progress  even  in  the  field  of  atomic  energy,  which 
is  a  symbol  of  power  in  the  world.  But  we  have  said  quite  categorically  that  we 
shall  not  use  it  for  military  purposes  or  to  make  nuclear  weapons  though  we 
will  have  the  capability  to  do  so  in  a  year  or  two.  Pakistan  is  unable  to  tolerate 
India’s  progress.  Their  leaders  feel  angry  and  frustrated  and  they  look  around 
for  outlets  to  vent  their  wrath.  Kashmir  is  such  an  outlet  for  them. 

So,  as  I  said  during  the  last  few  weeks,  I  have  felt  as  if  I  have  been 
witnessing  a  drama  when  I  read  the  statements  of  Pakistani  leaders  in  London, 
Washington,  and  New  York,  and  reports  of  their  conversations  with  President 
Kennedy.  It  is  quite  extraordinary.  I  have  been  trained  in  politics  during  the  last 
forty  to  fifty  years.  But  I  have  never  seen  such  an  exhibition  by  great  political 
leaders  indulging  in  threats  and  what  not. 

On  the  one  hand,  it  has  been  said  that  Pakistan  is  the  only  ally  of  the  United 
States  in  Asia.  On  the  other  hand,  they  have  also  said  that  unless  sufficient  aid 
is  forthcoming  Pakistan  will  be  forced  to  ally  itself  with  China.  Isn’t  this  a 
strange  friendship?  Do  responsible  people  indulge  in  such  antics?  Their  constant 
refrain  is  abuse  of  India.  They  go  so  far  as  not  to  tolerate  it  if  anyone  helps 
India.  So  they  use  the  tactic  of  offering  friendship  on  the  one  hand  and 
threatening  to  withdraw  it  in  case  they  are  not  given  enough  aid.  I  am  amazed. 
I  do  not  know  what  others  think.  But  I  can  only  feel  amazed  and  a  little  sad  that 
a  great  nation  like  Pakistan  should  indulge  in  such  activities.  They  may  be  able 
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to  get  more  by  way  of  aid.  But  the  fact  remains  that  a  few  more  aeroplanes  or 
guns  cannot  wipe  out  the  fundamental  disparity.  India  is  growing  in  strength 
because  we  have  worked  very  hard  during  the  last  ten  years.  We  have 
implemented  the  Five  Year  Plans  and  set  up  steel  plants  and  a  hundred  and  one 
things  for  the  betterment  of  the  country.  You  can  see  for  yourselves. 

Kashmir  has  also  progressed  a  great  deal.  The  most  significant  change  that 
is  taking  place  is  the  rapid  spread  of  education  all  over  India,  including  Kashmir. 
At  the  moment  four  and  a  half  crore  boys  and  girls  are  reading  in  schools  and 
colleges  today  and  the  number  is  growing  every  year.  You  know  very  well  how 
rapidly  education  is  spreading  in  spite  of  innumerable  problems.  Yesterday  I 
visited  a  girls’  college  which  I  had  seen  eight  years  ago.85  At  that  time  there 
were  forty  students  and  today  there  are  eleven  hundred  of  them.  I  was  told  that 
a  second  college  has  had  to  be  opened  in  Srinagar.  Spread  of  education  among 
boys  and  girls  is  a  sign  of  power  because  the  wealth  of  a  nation  ultimately  is  its 
human  beings,  not  gold  and  silver,  which  are  tools  of  trade.  It  is  the  educated, 
trained,  stout-hearted  human  beings  who  produce  wealth.  So  we  have  paid 
attention  to  this.  As  I  said  I  cannot  see  any  signs  of  economic  progress  in 
Pakistan.  We  only  hear  complaints  as  though  we  are  standing  in  their  way. 

Well,  these  are  the  basic  facts  behind  the  constant  harping  on  Kashmir  by 
Pakistan  and  the  passionate  outbursts  against  India.  Even  if  the  Kashmir  issue 
had  not  been  there,  there  would  be  something  else.  Until  you  understand  this, 
you  will  not  understand  this  question  fully. 

Now  what  is  this  Kashmir  issue  about?  You  are  naturally  an  interested 
party.  It  came  to  me  quite  forcefully  this  afternoon  as  I  was  on  my  way  to 
Sopor.  I  was  shown  the  point  up  to  which  the  raiders  had  come  in  1947, 
bringing  havoc  in  their  wake.  They  were  not  very  far  from  Srinagar.  You  know 
the  havoc  that  Baramula  and  Patan  and  other  areas  suffered.  All  this  is  part  of 
the  Kashmir  issue  after  all.  We  took  it  to  the  United  Nations  in  a  civilized  manner. 
After  all,  we  were  stronger  even  then,  stronger  than  Pakistan  and  we  could 
have  thrown  them  out  as  we  did.  But  the  problem,  as  I  said,  lies  in  the  fundamental 
difference  in  our  ways  of  thinking  between  the  military  mind  and  ours,  which 
has  been  moulded  by  Gandhiji  over  the  years.  Moreover  we  were  very  reluctant 
to  go  to  war  with  Pakistan  so  soon  after  independence  when  we  had  won 
freedom  through  peaceful  means.  We  found  the  idea  of  going  to  war  with 
Pakistan  repugnant.  But  we  were  forced  to  go  in  when  the  raiders  were  almost 
upon  Srinagar.  We  had  to  send  in  our  troops  into  Kashmir. 


85.  See  fn  82  in  this  section. 
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Well,  I  will  not  go  into  all  that.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it  that  we  acted 
with  great  restraint  over  the  Kashmir  issue.  It  is  true  that  we  forced  the  raiders 
to  retreat  from  the  Kashmir  valley.  But  we  did  not  wish  to  allow  the  matter  to 
escalate.  So  we  took  it  up  in  the  United  Nations  and  placed  all  the  facts  before 
them.  Long  debates  followed  and  a  year  later  ceasefire  was  announced.  I  will 
not  go  into  the  whole  story.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it  that  we  were  strong 
enough  even  then  to  have  thrown  them  out. 

Pakistan  is  now  saying  over  and  over  again  that  India  is  not  abiding  by  the 
U.N.  resolution,  which  is  absolutely  wrong.  In  the  last  resolution  passed  by  the 
U.N.,  it  was  accepted  that  Pakistan  should  withdrew  its  troops  from  Kashmir. 
Ten  years  have  gone  by  since  then  and  the  Pakistani  forces  have  not  been 
withdrawn.  That  is  why  I  said  a  few  days  ago  that  Pakistan  keeps  harping  on 
plebiscite  without  fulfilling  any  of  the  conditions.  There  is  even  a  plebiscite 
party  here.  Is  this  some  kind  of  a  joke?  Pakistan  has  not  withdrawn  its  forces 
as  stipulated  ten  years  ago.  Are  we  to  wait  forever  while  they  do  so?  It  is  only 
when  the  first  step  is  taken  that  the  second  and  third  steps  can  be  taken.  We 
have  waited  for  years  for  some  solution  to  be  found  before  taking  up  any  major 
projects.  After  all,  our  basic  interest  is  in  the  economic  progress  of  the  people 
of  Kashmir.  How  can  we  wait  indefinitely? 

Having  attacked  India,  Pakistan  is  dragging  on  the  issue  in  the  U.N.  and 
elsewhere.  The  Constituent  Assembly  was  elected  by  the  people  of  Kashmir 
and  it  has  drawn  up  the  Constitution.  Various  laws  have  been  passed  and  Kashmir 
has  made  great  progress  during  the  last  seven  to  eight  years.  We  could  not 
have  sat  around  waiting  for  the  Pakistan  government  to  act  when  they  have  not 
even  withdrawn  their  forces.  So  it  seems  like  a  bad  joke  to  me  that  they  should 
keep  harping  on  plebiscite  when  elections  are  being  held  regularly,  which  is 
more  than  what  happens  in  Pakistan.  Have  they  held  a  plebiscite  in  the  Pakistan 
occupied  Kashmir.  Has  anyone  bothered  to  see  what  the  conditions  are  in  that 
area?  Has  there  been  any  progress?  There  is  a  whale  of  a  difference.  We  are 
fed  up  with  these  constant  arguments  of  a  few  days  ago  with  the  resolution  of 
the  Security  Council  in  mind.  Pakistan  must  withdraw  its  forces  before  talking 
about  plebiscite.  Otherwise  we  are  not  prepared  to  talk.  It  was  quite  simple  and 
straightforward. 

There  have  been  many  developments  since  that  resolution  was  passed 
eight  years  ago.  The  face  of  Kashmir  has  changed.  However,  I  do  not  wish  to 
criticise  anyone.  The  leaders  and  newspapers  are  welcome.  One  thing  is  quite 
clear,  and  that  is  that  ultimately  neither  Pakistan  nor  its  allies  can  do  anything 
about  the  Kashmir  issue.  [Applause]  We  have  put  up  with  a  good  deal  in  the  last 
few  years. There  is  a  limit  to  our  tolerance.  Every  day  there  are  demonstrations 
and  threats  at  the  ceasefire  line  saying  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  so-called 
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satyagrahis  will  cross  over.  There  is  no  understanding  of  these  words  in 
Pakistan.  Well,  they  are  welcome  to  come.  We  will  look  after  them  well.  The 
whole  thing  is  childish  in  the  extreme  and  unbecoming  in  relations  between 
two  countries.  I  warn  Pakistan  quite  clearly  that  young  India  is  a  peace-loving 
country  and  we  are  engaged  in  the  task  of  development,  we  shall  not  tolerate 
any  intruder  under  any  guise  in  Kashmir.  [Applause]  We  shall  throw  out  the 
intruders.  [Applause] 

I  am  aware  that  the  United  States  can  supply  Pakistan  with  powerful 
weapons  which  we  do  not  have.  We  cannot  hope  to  compete  with  the  United 
States  or  the  Soviet  Union  in  armed  might.  They  are  extremely  powerful 
countries.  But  whether  we  are  militarily  powerful  or  not,  we  have  the 
determination  and  the  mental  strength  not  to  tolerate  such  things.  I  want  you  to 
understand  that  quite  clearly.  [Applause]  This  issue  is  raked  up  now  and  then 
though  years  have  gone  by.  We  have  made  it  quite  clear  that  Pakistan  has  no 
right  to  the  territory  in  Kashmir  that  they  have  forcibly  occupied  and  that  they 
must  vacate  it.  But  we  have  also  said  that  we  will  not  take  steps  militarily  to  get 
it  back.  We  would  like  to  arrive  at  a  peaceful  solution.  We  do  not  wish  to  go  to 
war.  This  is  our  policy  even  now. 

There  is  one  thing  more.  We  have  told  Pakistan  repeatedly  that  we  should 
sign  a  no- war  pact  which  they  have  refused  to  do.  There  are  many  outstanding 
disputes  between  the  two  countries.  But  they  are  not  willing  to  accept  it.  They 
seem  to  feel  that  we  may  try  to  march  in  our  army,  which  is  absurd.  India  and 
Pakistan  are  great  countries.  It  would  not  be  becoming  to  either  of  us  to  use 
threats  to  get  our  way.  There  are  other  ways  of  solving  disputes.  Well,  anyhow, 
as  I  said,  Kashmir  is  used  again  and  again  by  Pakistan  to  threaten  us.  They 
would  naturally  like  us  to  hand  over  Kashmir  to  them  on  a  platter.  I  am  sure 
they  would  like  the  Punjab  also  to  be  thrown  in.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it.  But 
the  fact  remains  that  behind  all  this  is  a  feeling  of  enmity  and  bitterness  towards 
India.  Let  me  give  you  some  other  examples  of  this. 

At  the  moment,  Portugal  is  one  country  which  is  earning  a  very  bad  name 
in  world  affairs.  Portugal  occupies  a  small  piece  of  Indian  territory,  Goa.  If  we 
wanted,  we  could  take  Goa  by  force  within  twenty-four  hours  and  throw  out 
Portugal.  But  we  have  not  done  so  because  a  war  might  have  far  reaching 
consequences.  We  have  always  talked  about  peace  and  it  is  not  proper  that  we 
should  resort  to  war.  But  you  can  rest  assured  that  Goa  will  come  to  us. 
[Applause].  I  do  not  wish  to  mention  any  dates.  Now,  relations  between  India 
and  Portugal  are  strained  because  of  Goa.  So  Pakistan  has  seen  fit  to  hasten 
and  make  overtures  of  friendship  to  Portugal.  There  is  absolutely  nothing  in 
common  between  them  except  that  Portugal  is  against  India.  So  Pakistan  has 
entered  into  a  treaty  with  Portugal,  the  Pakistani  newspapers  praise  Portugal 
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and  vice  versa. 

Portugal  has  earned  a  bad  name  not  only  because  of  Goa,  but  because  of 
the  terrible  atrocities  that  it  has  committed  in  Angola  and  Mozambique  in  Africa. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  parallel  in  history  to  what  Portugal  has  done  there.  Even  its 
friends  are  against  it.  The  United  States  voted  against  Portugal  in  the  NATO.  I 
am  sorry  to  say  that  it  is  only  Britain  which  continues  to  support  Portugal. 

I  mentioned  Portugal  because,  though  it  is  a  backward,  totally  imperialist, 
colonial  power,  Pakistan  has  seen  fit  to  extend  the  hand  of  friendship  towards 
it.  Nobody  knows  what  tactics  they  may  have  entered  into.  All  this  is  only 
because  Portugal  is  against  India.  This  is  the  only  yardstick  which  counts  in 
Pakistan.  It  is  obvious  that  such  a  yardstick  cannot  yield  the  right  results. 

I  am  very  sorry  about  this  because  we  have  always  wanted  to  have  friendly 
relations  with  our  neighbour  with  whom  we  have  a  bond  going  back  into  history. 
Partition  was  a  traumatic  experience,  though  it  came  about  with  our  consent. 
But  we  have  no  intention  of  putting  the  clock  back.  Why  should  we  take  on  an 
additional  burden  when  India  is  already  a  vast  country  with  innumerable  problems 
of  its  own?  We  want  that  Pakistan  should  progress  and  that  we  should  have 
friendly  relations  with  one  another  of  mutual  cooperation.  But  we  will  not 
tolerate  constant  threats  and  abuses.  We  must  remain  vigilant.  Not  that  there  is 
any  cause  for  anxiety.  Our  attention  will  continue  to  be  concentrated  on 
development  and  economic  betterment.  We  have  set  up  three  huge  steel  plants 
and  the  fourth  is  coming  up.  A  nation’s  progress  can  be  gauged  by  the  amount 
of  steel  and  power  that  it  produces. These  are  the  symbols  of  power  in  the 
modem  age.  We  are  forging  ahead  rapidly  in  both  areas.  Last  year  we  entered 
into  an  agreement  with  Pakistan  regarding  the  canal  waters  in  lieu  of  one  hundred 
crores  of  rupees  in  annual  instalments.  We  are  doing  this  so  that  Pakistan  can 
progress.  But  the  moment  one  problem  is  solved,  another  crops  up  because  the 
root  cause  is  bitterness  and  enmity  towards  India.  They  want  to  drag  India 
down  and  weaken  it.86 

I  would  like  to  mention  just  a  couple  of  things.  The  old  Maharaja  of  Kashmir, 
Hari  Singh,  has  passed  away.  As  far  as  this  state  is  concerned,  he  had  nothing 
to  do  with  ruling  over  it.  He  had  been  living  in  Bombay  in  comparative  anonymity. 
The  princely  states  were  merged  right  after  independence.  But  we  are  giving 
them  generous  pensions  and  allowing  them  to  retain  their  titles.  Anyhow,  many 
of  the  old  rulers  are  passing  on.  Recently,  the  Nawab  of  Bhopal  died  and  his 
daughter  has  become  heir  to  his  pension,  etc.  Similarly,  the  son  of  the  Maharaja 
of  Kashmir  will  continue  to  get  a  pension.  We  will  not  break  our  word  to  any  of 


86.  See  fn  83  in  this  section. 
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them.  In  fact  he  has  refused  to  use  his  old  titles  so  long  as  he  is  the  Sadar-i- 
Riyasat,  because  he  has  been  elected  by  the  people.87  That  was  very  proper. 
The  fact  is  that  such  titles  are  no  longer  fitting  though  our  Constitution  permits 
it.  That  is  because,  when  the  Constitution  was  drawn  up  thirteen  to  fourteen 
years  ago,  we  wanted  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  merger  of  Indian  states 
peacefully.  So  we  felt  that  there  was  no  harm  in  allowing  them  to  retain  their 
titles  if  it  made  them  happy.  But  we  will  have  to  review  these  things  at  some 
time  or  the  other.  We  cannot  continue  with  the  status  quo  forever.  Anyhow,  it 
has  made  no  difference  to  the  present  heir  to  the  erstwhile  ruler.  I  want  you  to 
understand  that.  It  is  his  innate  gentlemanliness  which  makes  him  reluctant  to 
use  his  title  while  he  is  an  elected  representative  of  the  people. 

As  you  know,  Kashmir  occupies  a  special  place  in  the  Indian  polity.  It  is  a 
very  beautiful  state,  almost  like  a  diadem  of  India.  But  the  chief  importance  of 
Kashmir  is  that  its  people  did  not  accept  the  policy  of  the  old  Muslim  League  or 
its  two-nation  theory  at  any  time.  There  may  have  been  some  exceptions.  But 
I  am  glad  to  say  that  they  abide  by  it  even  now.  I  congratulate  you  for  this. 
[Applause] 

Unfortunately  there  are  some  communal  parties  which  say  all  the  wrong 
things  and  try  to  foment  fissiparous  tendencies  among  the  people.  They  must 
understand  that  communalism  will  mean  ruin  for  India. We  are  progressing 
because  we  are  united.  Everyone  in  India  must  be  an  equal  shareholder.  It  is  a 
sign  of  backwardness  to  create  dissension  in  the  name  of  religion.  Everyone 
has  the  freedom  to  practice  their  own  religion.  But  to  bring  religion  into  politics 
will  spell  ruin.  Such  things  happened  in  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages.  We 
have  communalism  in  India  and  Pakistan  because  large  sections  of  people  are 
still  extremely  backward. We  must  get  rid  of  such  tendencies.  Unfortunately, 
there  are  still  some  communal  parties  among  both  Hindus  and  Muslims.  The 
Praja  Parishad  is  one  of  them.  Its  outlook  belongs  to  the  middle  ages.  It  has 
alliances  with  other  communal  parties  all  over  the  country.  They  do  not  have 
much  clout.  But  they  mislead  the  people.  We  must  combat  these  tendencies. 
Otherwise  it  will  spell  ruin  for  Kashmir  as  well  as  the  community  on  whose 
behalf  they  speak. 

A  nation  cannot  progress  if  communalism  is  rampant.  We  have  announced 
that  we  shall  battle  against  all  communalist  parties,  whether  they  are  Hindu, 
Muslim  or  Sikh.  Communalism  destroys  the  spirit  of  nationalism  and  encourages 
narrow  loyalties.  The  moment  a  distinction  is  made  between  Hindu,  Muslim  or 
Sikh,  Indianness  is  destroyed.  People  think  in  narrow  grooves. We  want  to 


87.  See  fn  84  in  this  section. 
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build  a  strong  and  united  India  and  we  cannot  allow  people  to  function  in 
separate  compartments.  Otherwise  the  entire  fabric  of  the  nation  will  be 
weakened  and  India  will  fall  apart  at  the  slightest  shock. 

Fissiparousness  has  been  India’s  greatest  weakness.  There  are  thousands 
of  castes  which  divide  the  people.  Communalism  and  casteism  cannot  be  allowed 
to  break  up  India’s  unity  any  longer.  These  tendencies  rear  their  head  even  now 
during  elections.  They  are  extremely  dangerous  and  a  product  of  backward 
minds  which  must  be  rooted  out.  You  will  find  that  such  thinking  and  outlook 
are  characteristics  of  backward  nations.  We  cannot  allow  them  to  exist  in  the 
modern  age. 

I  have  taken  up  a  great  deal  of  your  time.  Thank  you  for  listening  to  me 
patiently.  I  have  not  made  a  fiery  speech  but  merely  tried  to  explain  calmly 
some  of  the  things  which  you  should  think  about.  We  are  living  in  a  ruthless 
world.  Nobody  knows  when  war  may  break  out.  Not  that  we  can  stop  it.  But 
we  shall  continue  to  work  to  prevent  it.  There  are  grave  internal  problems  too. 
We  have  taken  on  a  heavy  burden  and  succeeded  to  a  large  extent.  I  am  sure 
we  will  achieve  greater  success  in  the  future  through  our  efforts  and  hard 
work  and  by  subordinating  our  narrow  interests  to  national  interests.  [Applause] 

Jai  Hind! 


Translation  ends] 
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II.  POLITICS 
(a)  General 

17.  To  Lanka  Sundaram:  Sucheta  Kripalani  and  P.V.G. 
Raju1 


July  5,  1961 

Dear  Lanka  Sundaram, 

I  have  your  letter  of  the  4th  July.  In  this  you  have  referred  to  the  two  cases  of 
Sucheta  Kripalani  and  RV.G.  Raju.  It  is  not  clear  to  me  to  what  exactly  you  are 
taking  exception. 

Kripalani  is  a  very  old  member  of  the  Congress.  In  between  she  joined  the 
PSP  for  a  while.  She  won  an  election  as  a  member  of  the  PSP.  She  was  unseated 
later,  by  the  Election  Tribunal,  for,  I  believe,  some  technical  reason.  Later,  she 
joined  the  Congress,  again  stood  on  its  behalf  and  won  in  the  Election.  Some 
months  ago,  she  joined  the  UP  Government  and,  consequently,  had  to  resign 
her  seat  in  Parliament.  Where  exactly  is  the  impropriety  of  all  this  and  at  what 
stage?2 

I  do  not  know  the  details  of  P.V.G.  Raju.  He  came  to  Parliament  as  a  Socialist. 
Later,  he  left  this  Party  and  joined  the  Congress.  He  stood  for  election  to  the 
Andhra  Assembly  and  got  in. 

What  were  the  personal  pledges  to  the  electorate  which  were  broken  and 
where  does  the  Congress  Party  in  Parliament  come  into  the  picture,  specially, 
insofar  as  P.V.G.  Raju  is  concerned? 

I  really  cannot  understand  how  you  consider  this  a  breach  of  political 
decency. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


1 .  Letter  to  a  former  Lok  Sabha  MP;  Prabhudayal  Building,  Connaught  Circus,  New  Delhi. 

2.  She  resigned  from  the  PSP  in  1 956.  On  29  October  1 956,  she  wrote  to  Ganga  Saran  “I  do 
not  believe  in  the  divorce  of  political  from  social  work  but,  my  predeliction  is  towards  the 
latter.”  In  the  same  year  she  joined  the  Congress  informing  U.N.  Dhebar  in  her  letter  of  29 
December  1956.  From  NMML,  Sucheta  Kripalani  Papers,  File  No.  48,  pp.  14  and  18. 
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18.  To  Y.B.  Chavan:  Muslim  Communalism  in  the 
Congress3 


July  6,  1961 

My  dear  Chavan, 

During  the  Muslim  Convention  held  here,  some  weeks  ago,  I  am  told  that  one 
of  the  persons  who  took  an  extreme  view  was  Ghulam  Mohammed  Motadar, 
who  is  said  to  be  the  President  of  one  of  your  local  Congress  Committees  in 
Bombay.4  Previously,  he  was,  I  believe,  a  prominent  member  of  the  Muslim 
League.  At  this  Muslim  Convention,  he  objected  even  to  a  reference  to  Kashmir, 
the  idea  being  that  the  present  Kashmir  Government  is  rather  a  stooge 
government. 

I  am  merely  passing  this  on  to  you,  because  it  seems  to  me  that  we  are 
gradually  encouraging  these  very  communal-minded  Muslims  in  the  Congress 
Organisation. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


19.  To  Indira  Gandhi:  Congress  Concept  of  Socialism5 

I  have  amplified  some  of  the  objectives  mentioned.  The  various  criticisms  and 
queries  have  not  been  dealt  with. 

The  Concept  of  Socialism  according  to  the  Congress 

To  build  up  a  pattern  of  society  which  is  democratic  and  in  which  social  values 
and  incentives  are  emphasized  and  a  sense  of  common  interest  and  obligations 
is  developed.  This  must  lead  to  equality  of  opportunity  for  all  and  removal  of 
disparities  between  various  groups  and  individual.  For  this  purpose,  the  principal 
means  of  production  should  be  organized  in  the  interests  of  the  community  as 
a  whole  and  should,  wherever  possible,  be  cooperatively  owned.  The  immediate 
aims  should  be  the  fulfilment  of  the  basic  needs  of  the  people  and  the  prevention 


3.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  Maharashtra. 

4.  On  the  Muslim  Convention,  see  SWJN/SS/69/section  Politics  subsection  Muslim 
Convention. 

5.  Note,  7  July  1961.  NMML,  AICC  Papers,  Box  No.  15,  File  No.  PPC-3,  1962. 
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of  monopolies  and  concentration  of  wealth.  For  this  purpose,  hard  work  and 
greater  production  are  essential  and  the  utilisation  of  modern  techniques  which 
enable  production  to  increase.  Individual  liberty  should  be  maintained  in  the 
largest  measure. 

II.  Objectives  of  the  Third  Plan 
No  change  is  necessary. 

III.  Objectives  of  Foreign  Policy 

( 1 )  The  establishment  of  world  peace  and  the  removal  of  colonialism  and 
domination  of  one  country  over  another. 

(2)  Opportunities  for  the  progress  of  underdeveloped  countries. 

(3)  Respect  for  each  other’s  territorial  integrity  and  sovereignty. 

(4)  Non-aggression. 

(5)  Non-interference  in  each  other’s  internal  affairs. 

(6)  Equality  and  mutual  benefit. 

(7)  Peaceful  co-existence. 

20.  To  Bhagwan  Sahay:  A  Political  System  for  Delhi6 

14th  July,  1961 

My  dear  Bhagwan  Sahay, 

Last  evening  I  had  a  meeting  of  about  one  hundred  so-called  Congress  workers 
at  my  house.  I  spoke  to  them  about  various  matters  of  all  India  concern. 
Afterwards,  for  about  half  an  hour,  they  put  questions  to  me.  These  were 
entirely  about  Delhi. 

In  my  remarks  I  had  referred  briefly  to  the  slum  problem  and  to  the  total 
ineffectiveness  of  the  Corporation  to  deal  with  it.7  This  led  to  an  argument 
about  the  administrative  set  up  in  Delhi.  So  far  as  you  were  concerned,  there 
was  appreciation  and  praise  of  you,  but  there  was  general  dissatisfaction 
otherwise. 

There  was  talk  of  the  lack  of  what  is  called  a  “popular  set-up”  in  Delhi. 
That  is,  I  suppose,  an  assembly  or  something  like  it.  There  was  criticism  of  the 
Corporation  as  it  is  where  the  Mayor  and  others  have  little  powers  except  to 


6.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Delhi.  PMO,  File  No.  7(  1 52)/58-65-PMS,  Vol.  I,  Sr. 
No.  51 -A.  Also  available  in  the  JN  Collection. 

7.  See  item  312;  SWJN/SS/68/items  290, 293;  See  also  item  1,  paragaphs  14-18;  SWJN/SS/ 
69/item  4,  paragraphs  1-7. 
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talk,  and  the  authority  is  concentrated  in  the  Commissioner  and  other  officials 
who  can  ignore  the  decisions  of  the  Corporation. 

I  pointed  out  that  it  was  a  little  absurd  to  talk  of  no  popular  set-up  in  Delhi, 
and  anyhow  there  could  hardly  be  an  elected  assembly  plus  a  corporation  for 
this  small  area.  I  was  then  told  that  if  there  was  to  be  a  corporation  only,  it 
should  have  adequate  powers  to  deal  with  matters.  Even  the  previous  Delhi 
Municipality  had  more  powers,  i.e.  the  president  and  the  committees  had  more 
powers  then. 

Then  there  was  some  warmth  displayed  about  Drain  No.  8.  It  was  said 
that  if  there  had  been  a  popular  government  in  Delhi,  they  would  not  have 
agreed  to  the  pressures  of  the  Chief  Minister  of  the  Punjab  in  regard  to  this 
drain.  I  said  that  the  ultimate  decision  was  based  on  Khosla’s  report  which 
must  be  presumed  to  be  an  impartial  and  technically  good  report.8  They  then 
said  that  Khosla’s  first  proposal,  which  was  a  right  one,  had  been  ruled  out 
because  the  Chief  Minister  of  the  Punjab  did  not  agree,  and  so  the  alternative 
was  accepted.  Further,  it  was  said  that  the  compensation  being  given  to  persons 
whose  lands  were  affected  by  the  drain  was  woefully  little  compared  to  the 
price  of  the  land  round  about. 

I  should  like  to  know  from  you  about  this  question  of  compensation.  I 
suppose  not  much  land  is  involved  in  a  drain,  and  we  cannot  also  give  fancy 
compensations.  But  I  imagine  that  adequate  compensation  would  be  given. 

Has  this  question  of  Drain  No.  8  been  finally  decided,  and  is  any  work 
being  done  there  now?9 

In  regard  to  the  general  question  of  Delhi  City’s  Administration,  do  you 
think  that  it  is  desirable  to  amend  the  law  relating  to  the  Corporation  so  as  to 
give  more  authority  and  power  to  the  elected  members  and  the  Mayor  or  in  any 
other  way.  There  is  apparently  a  good  deal  of  dissatisfaction  at  the  present 
state  of  affairs.  I  do  not  think  it  is  feasible  or  desirable  to  have  any  kind  of  an 
assembly.  We  can  improve  the  Corporation. 

Further,  the  Panchayati  Raj  which  is  spreading  all  over  India,  is  not  being 
applied  to  the  Delhi  rural  areas.  I  understand  this  is  because  the  Corporation 
comes  in  the  way  and  does  not  wish  to  give  up  its  authority  over  these  areas. 

Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


8.  A.N.  Khosla,  Irrigation  engineer  and  member,  Planning  Commission. 

9.  See  item  258.  See  also  SWJN/SS/67/items  150  and  153. 
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21.  To  Vijaya  Lakshmi  Pandit:  Rajendra  Prasad’s  Illness10 

President’s  illness  causing  us  great  anxiety.  Following  report  prepared  by  doctors 
in  attendance  specially  meant  for  Dr  Bidhan  Roy,  to  whom  it  should  be  sent  by 
telegram.11  President  is  at  present  in  Sen’s  Nursing  Home  and  is  attended  by  all 
eminent  civil  and  military  doctors  in  Delhi  as  well  as  President’s  personal 
physicians  from  Patna  and  Dr  Baliga  from  Bombay. 

Report  begins.  President  had  sudden  attack  of  Haematemesis  with  Meloena 
on  19th  July  evening  and  brought  out  pint  of  blood.  Previously  he  had  been 
habitually  on  Steroid  and  Aspirin  therapy.  A  second  attack  of  blood  vomiting 
took  place  on  afternoon  of  20th  (ten  ounces  of  blood  vomited).  Blood  pressure 
varies  from  120/60  to  100/50  Hg.  mm.  Pulse  rate  ranges  from  90  to  100  per 
minute.  Blood  shows  a  drop  of  Haemoglobin  value  from  12.5  gm  per  cent  to 
8.3  gm  per  cent.  Blood  Urea  rose  to  96  mgm  per  cent  and  is  90  mgm  per  cent 
now.  Blood  transfusions  have  been  given  on  two  days  (650  c.c.  of  blood  and 
250  c.c.  of  packed  red  cell),  and  have  caused  rigours.  Urinary  output 
unsatisfactory.  Question  of  surgery  has  been  considered  but  has  been  abandoned 
for  present  in  favour  of  medical  management  with  Haemostatics.  Ends. 

22.  To  R.G.  Dubey:  Who  Demanded  Women  in  Berlin?12 

July  21,  1961 

Dear  Shri  Dubey, 

A  few  days  ago  I  wrote  to  you  acknowledging  your  letter  of  the  6th  July  in 
which  you  had  given  your  impressions  of  your  visit  to  West  Germany.  Since 
then,  I  have  received  some  information  from  West  Germany  which  has  surprised 
and  distressed  me. 

The  Foreign  Office  in  Berlin  has  drawn  the  attention  of  our  representative 
there  to  the  fact  that  two  of  the  members  of  your  party  had  behaved  very  badly 
during  their  stay  in  Berlin.The  Berlin  Senate  had  attached  a  girl  interpreter  with 
the  party.  This  girl  was  asked  by  these  two  gentlemen  to  find  some  women  for 
them  and  they  even  tried  to  be  intimate  with  her.  The  Berlin  Foreign  Office 
naturally  were  much  upset  by  this. 


1 0.  Telegram,  20  July  1 96 1 ,  to  the  High  Commissioner  for  India  to  the  UK  on  the  President’s 
illness. 

1 1 .  See  also  items  5 1 ;  5,  paragraph  1  and  item  6. 

1 2.  Letter  to  the  General  Secretary  of  the  Mysore  Pradesh  Congress  Committee,  Bangalore  1 . 
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A  smaller  matter  was  that  one  of  the  members  of  your  party  did  not  possess 
any  closed  shoes  when  they  went  to  Germany.  When  he  felt  cold  he  asked  the 
Germans  to  buy  him  shoes.  This  was  an  odd  demand  which  surprised  the 
Germans,  although  ultimately  they  supplied  those  shoes. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  know  which  members  of  your  party  were  guilty  of  these 
very  serious  charges  which  have  come  to  us  through  the  German  authorities. 

Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


23.  To  Sharda  Mukerjee:  Lok  Sabha  Candidature13 

July  21,  1961 

My  dear  Sharda, 

Your  letter  of  the  20th  July.  Someone  told  me  that  you  had  filed  your  official 
application  for  selection  as  a  candidate  to  the  Lok  Sabha.  The  procedures  for 
the  consideration  of  such  applications  are  rather  complicated.  Primarily  the 
Election  Committee  of  the  Maharashtra  P.C.C.  will  consider  these  applications 
and  then  send  them  on  with  their  recommendations  to  the  Central  Committee, 
who  are  then  supposed  to  make  the  final  choice.  I  am  personally  not  on  any 
committee  for  this  purpose.  But  sometimes  references  are  made  to  me. 

I  shall  be  happy  if  you  are  chosen.14 


Yours  affectionately, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


13.  Letter  to  the  widow  of  Air  Marshal  Subroto  Mukherjee,  8-A,  Mafatlal  Park,  B.  Desai 
Road,  Bombay  26. 

14.  Nehru  pressed  her  case  in  October  1961,  see  Nehru  to  N.  Sanjiva  Reddy,  18  October 
1961  in  SWJN/SS/72. 
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24.  To  S.  Radhakrishnan:  Acting  President  during 
Rajendra  Prasad’s  Illness15 


July  25,  1961 

My  dear  Mr.  Vice  President, 

As  you  know,  the  President  has  been  seriously  ill  since  the  evening  of  the  19th 
July.  We  have  passed  some  anxious  days  because  of  this  illness.  Fortunately, 
there  is  some  slight  improvement.  But  the  eminent  doctors  who  are  attending 
on  him  say  that  for  a  number  of  weeks  it  will  not  be  possible  for  him  to  carry 
out  his  normal  duties  as  President. 

The  President  himself  has  been  worried  on  this  account.  He  spoke  to  his 
Secretary,  A.V.  Pai,  on  the  subject  and  suggested  to  him  that  suitable  action 
might  be  taken  so  that  his  normal  functions  could  be  discharged  adequately 
during  his  illness.  Yesterday  I  went  to  see  him  and  he  repeated  this  suggestion 
to  me  and  reminded  me  of  his  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union  last  year  when  he  had 
written  to  you  to  discharge  his  functions  during  his  absence  from  India.  He 
asked  me  to  communicate  his  wishes  on  this  matter  and  to  request  you  to 
discharge  the  President’s  functions  until  he  is  able  to  resume  his  duties.  I  am, 
therefore,  writing  to  you  at  his  request  and  requesting  you,  under  Article  65(2) 
of  the  Constitution,  to  be  good  enough  to  discharge  these  functions  until  the 
date  on  which  the  President  resumes  his  duties.  According  to  past  practice,  it 
would  be  necessary  for  you  to  be  sworn  in  for  this  purpose.  I  have  mentioned 
this  matter  to  the  Chief  Justice  of  India16  and  he  has  agreed  to  do  so  at  a 
convenient  time  to  be  fixed  in  consultation  with  you.  I  suggest  this  might  be 
arranged  for  this  afternoon  some  time  after  4  p.m.  whenever  it  is  convenient  to 
you  and  the  Chief  Justice.  The  swearing-in  ceremony  can  take  place  at  your 
house.17 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


1 5.  Letter  to  the  Vice-President. 

16.  B.P.Sinha. 

1 7.  2  Maulana  Azad  Marg,  New  Delhi-1 1 . 
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25.  In  Hapur:  To  Congress  Workers18 

Create  Atmosphere  for  Socialism 
Nehru’s  Address  to  Congress  Workers 

Hapur,  July  26.  Prime  Minister  Nehru  said  here  today  that  it  would  be  wrong  to 
say  that  India  at  present  was  a  socialist  country.  But  slowly  the  foundations  for 
establishing  socialism  in  the  country  were  being  laid. 

Pandit  Nehru,  who  was  addressing  a  UP  Congress  workers  camp,  said 
that  the  public  sector  was  growing  and  the  development  of  the  private  sector 
was  under  control.  The  private  sector  could  not  go  very  far  and  if  it  did,  it 
could  be  checked.  The  economic  systems  till  now  were  based  on  “economy  of 
scarcity.  Socialism  was  based  on  economy  of  abundance”. 

Pandit  Nehru  said  that  the  main  thing  was  creating  an  atmosphere  in  the 
country  for  establishing  socialism.  Unless  this  atmosphere  was  there,  coupled 
with  the  desire  of  the  people  to  have  socialism,  it  was  not  possible  to  change 
effectively  old  things  and  give  place  to  new  ones.  The  abolition  of  zamindari 
and  jagirdari,  the  doing  away  with  the  former  princes,  keeping  the  private 
sector  under  control,  preventing  individuals  from  acquiring  tremendous 
economic  power  were  all  steps  for  the  establishment  of  socialism. 

No  Blind  Following  of  Marx 

Referring  to  Marx,  Pandit  Nehru  said  that  Marx  was  a  brilliant  man  who  studied 
the  situation  of  his  times  and  wrote  his  thesis.  While  it  had  many  parts  which 
had  great  value,  some  predictions  in  it  had  not  come  true  in  the  present  age. 
This  was  not  because  of  any  fault  of  Marx,  who  was  no  astrologer.  This  was 
due  to  the  changing  times,  which  could  not  be  envisaged  a  hundred  years  ago. 
It  was  therefore,  wrong  to  follow  Marx  blindly. 

Pandit  Nehru  said  that  he  was  firmly  convinced  that  India  could  prosper 
and  progress  only  through  socialism.  Capitalism  could  not  take  the  forty  crores 
of  people  forward  as  its  basic  tenet  was  to  have  an  acquisitive  society  with 
everyone  trying  to  snatch  what  he  could  by  exploiting  the  other.  PTI. 


18.  Report  from  the  National  Herald ,  27  July  1961,  p.  8. 
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26.  To  Kesho  Ram:  Protocol  for  S.  Radhakrishnan  in 
Madras19 

The  Vice-President’s  visit  is  an  informal  one  and  should  be  treated  as  such.  At 
the  same  time  the  normal  courtesies  offered  to  the  President  on  an  informal 
visit  should  be  observed. 

No  guard  of  honour  is  necessary  but  the  Governor  and  Chief  Ministers 
should  receive  him.  It  is  not  necessary  for  large  numbers  of  officials  to  be 
present. 


19.  Note,  27  July  1961,  apparently  to  Kesho  Ram,  the  PPS.  MHA,  File  No.  13/6/61-Public 

1,  pp.  1-2. 

20.  Nehru’s  note  was  in  response  to  the  following  one  from  Fateh  Singh,  Joint  Secretary  in 
the  MHA,  27  July  1961: 

“It  has  been  informally  ascertained  from  the  Assistant  Private  Secretary  to  the  Vice- 
President  that  the  Vice-President  is  proceeding  to  Madras  on  an  official  visit  in  connection 
with  the  opening  of  the  University’s  Centenary  Building. 

2.  The  scale  of  courtesies  to  be  shown  to  the  Vice-President  on  the  occasion  of  his 
official  visit  are: 

(i)  He  will  be  received  on  his  arrival  at  the  airport  or  railway  station  etc.  by  the 
highest  civil  officer  stationed  at  the  place;  the  Ministers  are  also,  as  a  matter  of 
courtesy,  expected  to  be  present; 

(ii)  Whether  or  not  the  Governor  of  the  State  would  be  present  at  the  time  of 
arrival  and  departure  of  the  Vice-President  is  a  matter  for  his  own  discretion; 

3.  The  scale  of  courtesies  to  be  shown  to  the  President  in  the  case  of  official  visit 
are: 

(i)  He  will  be  received  by  the  Governor,  the  Chief  Minister  and  the  Ministers 
present  at  the  station  and  senior  officials; 

(ii)  A  Guard  of  Honour,  in  accordance  with  the  prescribed  scale,  will  be  presented 
at  the  time  of  arrival  and  departure; 

4.  There  has  been  no  occasion  in  the  past  to  consider  the  question  raised  by  the 
Government  of  Madras  in  their  telegram.  However,  Article  65(3)  of  the  Constitution  of 
India  provides  that  the  Vice-President  shall,  during,  and  in  respect  of,  the  period  while  he 
is  so  acting  as,  or  discharging  the  functions  of  President,  have  all  the  powers  and  immunities 
of  the  President  and  be  entitled  to  the  same  emoluments,  allowances  and  privileges  as  are 
admissible  to  the  President.  As  such,  full  scale  ceremonial  arrangements  as  for  the  reception 
and  send  off  of  the  President  should  perhaps  be  made  during  the  forthcoming  visit  of  the 
Vice-President  to  Madras.  Since,  however,  there  is  no  precedent  for  this,  we  shall  be 
grateful  if  PPS  to  PM  will  kindly  obtain  P.M’s  orders  in  this  matter.”  MHA,  File  No.  13/ 
6/61 -Public  1.  pp.  1-2. 
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27.  In  Bangalore:  To  Congress  Legislators21 

Nehru  Warns  Congressmen  against  Individual  Approach 

Bangalore,  July  28 

Prime  Minister  Nehru  told  Congress  legislators  here  tonight  that  any  individual 
approach  during  the  next  general  elections  would  be  a  betrayal  of  the  Congress 
and  its  ideals. 

He,  therefore,  asked  them  to  fight  the  elections  in  a  team  spirit.  Elections, 
he  asked  them  to  remember,  were  means  to  an  end,  and  that  end  was  the 
reconstruction  of  India. 

Five  Year  Plans,  Pandit  Nehru  said,  were  more  important  than  elections. 
Of  course,  elections  were  also  important  in  the  sense  that  they  helped  the 
country  to  go  ahead  with  the  Five  Year  Plans.  That  perspective  should  be  kept 
in  mind  by  Congressmen;  otherwise  elections  would  lose  all  their  significance, 
he  added. 

Pandit  Nehru  said  the  problem  before  them  was  to  build  up  India,  and  the 
Five  Year  Plans  provided  an  answer  to  that  problem. 

Pandit  Nehru  advised  Congressmen  to  approach  the  electorate  with  the 
ideals  and  objectives  of  the  organisation,  strictly  avoiding  personalities. 

Referring  to  opposition  parties  Pandit  Nehru  said  the  Swatantra  Party  hardly 
existed  anywhere  in  the  country.  It  had  no  life.  The  ideas  presented  by  the 
Swatantra  Party  not  only  had  died  in  India  but  also  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
The  ideas  of  that  party  were  bereft  of  light.  Also,  it  was  not  clear  what  that 
party  stood  for,  because  there  were  several  voices  in  that  party.  One  thing  was, 
however,  certain  and  that  was  that  the  party  stood  for  stark  reaction. 

About  the  Praja  Socialist  Party,  Pandit  Nehru  said  that  that  party  had  a 
remarkable  capacity  for  thinking  on  wrong  lines  and  going  on  in  wrong  lines. 
That  was  a  fading  party. 

The  future  of  India,  he  said,  was  tied  up  with  the  unity  of  India  and, 
therefore,  it  was  essential  that  Congressmen  should  approach  the  electorate 
with  that  ideal. 

Spread  of  education  had  been  changing  rural  India,  he  said.  The  introduction 
of  panchayat  raj  had  contributed  further  for  the  change  of  climate  of  rural 
India.  Congressmen  must  adapt  themselves  to  the  changes  that  were  taking 
place  in  the  country. 


21.  Speech,  28  July  1961.  Report  from  National  Herald ,  29  July  1961,  p.  1. 
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28.  To  Amrit  Kaur:  Congress  Corruption22 


July  29,  1961 

My  dear  Amrit, 

I  have  your  letter  of  July  29th. 

High  Court  judges  are  appointed  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Chief  Justice 
of  the  High  Court  concerned,  which  then  goes  to  the  Chief  Minister  and  the 
Governor,  thereafter,  to  the  Chief  Justice  of  India.  It  is  at  that  stage  that  the 
Home  Minister  comes  into  the  picture.23 

In  your  letter,  you  say  that  “the  Congress  is  corrupt  from  A  to  Z.”  As  I  am 
closely  connected  with  the  Congress,  presumably  I  come  in  somewhere 
between  A  and  Z.  If  you  feel  this  way,  then  surely  you  should  not  remain  in  the 
Congress.  I  do  not  know  if  you  are  in  it  now.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  think 
your  remark  about  the  Congress  is  highly  objectionable. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


29.  To  Ram  Subhag  Singh:  Don’t  Publish  Speeches  to 
Party24 


July  30,  1961 

My  dear  Ram  Subhag, 

I  am  rather  worried  about  the  publication  of  the  various  speeches  I  have  made 
to  our  Party.  I  understand  that  you  have  made  some  arrangements  with  a 
publisher.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  much  too  early  for  any  such  arrangement. 
The  question  of  publication  can  only  be  finally  decided  after  I  have  passed  the 
scripts  of  these  speeches.  It  is  quite  possible  that  after  looking  through  them 
we  may  decide  not  to  publish  them,  or  to  publish  only  extracts  from  them. 

I  do  not  think  the  publishers  should  be  entrusted  with  this  work  till  this 
decision  is  made.  Also  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  desirable  for  these  Party  speeches 
to  be  given  to  the  publishers  in  any  form  before  I  have  passed  them.  Most  of 
these  speeches  deal  with  current  political  problems  in  a  frank  and  intimate  way. 
It  will  have  to  be  carefully  considered  what  should  be  published  and  what 


22.  Letter  to  Rajya  Sabha  MP,  Congress,  from  Punjab. 

23.  See  also  item  30. 

24.  Letter  to  Congress  MP  and  Secretary  of  the  CPP. 
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should  not  be  published.  The  publishers  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  this 
matter  till  we  have  passed  something  for  publication. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


30.  To  Amrit  Kaur:  Your  Outlook  is  Limited25 


July  30,  1961 

My  dear  Amrit, 

I  received  your  letter  of  July  29th  yesterday  on  return  to  Delhi. 

The  procedure  of  appointing  High  Court  Judges  is  laid  down  and  the 
Government  of  India  or  the  Home  Minister  comes  in  only  in  a  small  way.  The 
initiative  is  usually  taken  by  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  High  Court  concerned,  and 
his  recommendation  goes  to  the  Chief  Minister  and  the  Governor.  Thereafter, 
all  this  goes  to  the  Chief  Justice  of  India  and  finally  it  comes  to  the  Home 
Minister.  The  Home  Minister  has  not  very  much  to  do  with  this  matter  except 
when  there  is  a  conflict  in  recommendations.  He  does  not  initiate  names. 

In  your  letter,  you  say  something  which  has  surprised  and  distressed  me  a 
great  deal.  If  you  think  that  the  Congress  is  corrupt  from  A  to  Z,  then  there  is 
no  particular  point  in  your  writing  to  me  about  various  matters  because  I  am 
very  much  a  part  of  the  Congress.  Also,  you  charge  me  with  ignoring  the  so- 
called  claims  of  minorities  excepting  the  Muslims.  Further  that,  even  as  the 
Congress  is  completely  corrupt,  so  also  the  Hindu  mind  cannot  get  rid  of  its 
natural  bias  towards  casteism,  parochialism  and  communalism. 

I  am  not  able  to  judge  myself.  But,  as  I  am  both  a  Congressman  and  a 
Hindu,  I  must  suffer  from  these  grave  failings.  Is  it  worthwhile  then  for  you  to 
write  to  me  about  these  various  matters?  Has  it  struck  you  that  perhaps  your 
own  outlook  in  some  matters  may  also  be  very  limited  and  not  related  to  facts?26 

Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


25.  Letter  to  Rajya  Sabha  MP,  Congress,  from  Punjab:  address:  “Manorville”,  P.O.  Summer 
Hill,  Simla  5. 

26.  See  also  item  28. 
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31.  To  Lai  Bahadur  Shastri:  Look  After  Your  Health27 


August  1,  1961 


My  dear  Lai  Bahadur, 

I  am  informed  that  you  are  not  keeping  any  regular  hours,  that  you  work  till 
late  at  night  and  do  not  take  enough  rest  in  the  daytime.  This  is  bad  and  very 
foolish.  You  were  looking  rather  tired  when  I  saw  you  this  afternoon.  Whatever 
else  you  may  do,  you  must  lead  a  regular,  ordered  life,  sticking  to  a  timetable, 
and  you  must  retire  early  in  the  night. 


Yours  affectionately, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 

32.  Election  Manifesto  Sub-Committee28 

The  Sub-Committee  appointed  by  the  Working  Committee  to  draft  the  Election 
Manifesto  met  at  the  residence  of  Shri  Jawaharlal  Nehru  at  9.30  a.m.  on 
Wednesday,  the  2nd  August,  1961.  The  following  were  present: 

1 .  N.  Sanjiva  Reddy, 

2.  Jawaharlal  Nehru, 

3 .  U.N.  Dhebar, 

4.  Smt.  Indira  Gandhi, 

5.  G.L.  Nanda. 

The  two  General  Secretaries,  Shri  Sadiq  Ali  and  Shri  G.  Rajagopalan  were 
also  present. 

The  Committee  discussed  the  question  of  preparing  the  Manifesto  on  the 
basis  of  the  resolution  passed  at  the  Bhavnagar  Congress.29  The  new  points 
that  emerged  from  the  discussion  were  as  follows: 

1 .  More  emphasis  on  technical  education  and  processing  industries  in 
rural  areas. 

2.  Panchayats  and  Municipal  Sectors  to  look  after  smaller  industries. 
This  would  ensure  dispersal  of  industries. 

3 .  It  is  necessary  to  emphasise  that  low  income  groups  in  all  castes  and 
communities  would  receive  special  consideration  and  not  any  particular 
caste  or  community. 

27.  Letter  to  the  Home  Minister. 

28.  Proceedings  of  the  subcommittee  of  the  CWC,  2  August  1961. 

29.  See  SWJN/SS/66/items  15-19. 
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4.  Manifesto  should  contain  some  indication  of  prospective  planning. 

5.  Important  achievements  of  the  two  Five  Year  Plan  periods  should  be 
listed. 

6.  Whatever  the  average  income  or  the  ratio  between  minimum  and 
maximum  income  of  India,  the  income  of  the  45  per  cent  of  the  people 
in  the  country  is  below  the  required  minimum.  Special  attention  has  to 
be  devoted  to  this  large  section  of  the  people. 

7.  The  question  of  crop  insurance  also  came  up  for  consideration.  It 
was  felt  that  there  were  serious  administrative  difficulties  in  the 
implementation  of  the  crop  insurance  scheme. 

8.  Ceiling  on  land  in  rural  areas  has  raised  the  question  of  ceiling  on 
urban  incomes.  It  is  a  difficult  question  but  there  should  be  some 
indication  in  the  Manifesto  of  our  thinking  on  the  subject. 


33.  To  Presspersons:  Reorganization  in  Commerce  and 
Industry  Ministry30 

Changes  in  Commerce  and  Industry  Ministry 
Nehru  Reiterates  Plans;  Steps  to  Promote  Exports 

New  Delhi,  Aug  3:  Prime  Minister  Nehru  indicated  to-day  that  it  was  his  idea 
and  continued  to  be  so  to  make  some  internal  changes  in  the  working  of  the 
Ministers  of  State  in  the  Commerce  and  Industry  Ministry. 

Mr  Nehru,  who  was  talking  to  newsmen  after  the  signing  of  the  Third  Plan 
report,  added  that  he  was  not,  however,  going  to  do  anything  in  a  hurry. 

Mr  Nehru  said  that  he  had  been  thinking  for  some  time  about  steps  to  be 
taken  for  “further  concentration”  on  exports  and  some  internal  arrangements 
in  the  Commerce  and  Industry  Ministry  to  bring  this  about  were  under  study. 

The  Prime  Minister  was  asked  by  correspondents  about  reports  that  he 
had  suggested  reallocation  of  work  within  the  Commerce  and  Industry  Ministry. 

Mr  Nehru  replied:  “There  is  nothing  secret  about  it  and  nothing  wonderful, 
I  have  been  thinking,  not  now  but  for  some  weeks  past,  about  a  little  further 
concentration  on  exports.  That  is  a  vital  matter  for  us  and  some  internal 
arrangements  to  bring  this  about  have  been  under  consideration.  I  had  asked 
the  Cabinet  Secretary31  to  look  into  it  and  consulted  some  of  my  colleagues. 


30.  Interaction,  3  August  1961.  From  The  Hindu,  4  August  1961,  p.  1. 

31.  Vishnu  Sahay. 
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The  more  I  go  into  it  the  more  I  feel  that  it  requires  careful  consideration  as  to 
how  this  should  be  done.  Therefore  we  are  looking  into  this  matter  and  I  am 
going  to  do  nothing  in  a  hurry.  It  will  take  a  little  time.  But  the  main  point  is 
concentration  on  exports  and  working  to  that  end.” 

Asked  whether  this  step  would  be  taken  now  or  postponed  till  the  elections, 
Mr  Nehru  replied,  “It  is  a  series  of  steps,  not  one  particular  step.  Some  steps 
may  be  taken  before  and  some  after.” 

Asked  whether  this  meant  the  reallocation  of  portfolios  would  take  place, 
Mr  Nehru  said  that  there  was  no  question  of  portfolios.  It  was  merely  an 
internal  arrangement  within  a  Ministry  and  allotment  of  departments.  This 
happened  frequently  and  nobody  shouted.  He  did  not  see  why  newspapers 
were  excited  about  it. 

A  correspondent  said  that  this  was  because  things  had  been  put  to  them  in 
a  wrong  focus  and  there  had  been  reports  of  changes  and  people  resisting  it 
and  so  on. 

Mr  Nehru  said  that  as  far  as  the  Ministry  of  Commerce  and  Industry  was 
concerned,  it  was  only  an  internal  arrangement  “and  suddenly  you  have  started 
shouting.” 

Mr  Nehru  added:  There  is  no  change  of  portfolio  as  such.  As  far  as  the 
Ministry  is  concerned,  the  Minister  of  Commerce  and  Industry  remains.  There 
are  two  Ministers  of  State.  The  idea  was,  and  continues  to  be,  to  make  some 
changes  in  the  work  of  the  Ministers  of  State.  To  what  extent  and  in  what 
manner,  I  am  not  going  to  decide  in  a  hurry.  It  is  a  complicated  matter.”32 


34.  To  M.L.  Sukhadia:  Congressmen  offending 
Lakshman  Singh  of  Dungarpur33 

August  3,  1961 

My  dear  Sukhadia, 

I  enclose  a  copy  of  a  letter  dated  30th  July  which  I  have  received  from  Shri 
Lakshman  Singh,  Maharawal  of  Dungarpur.34  In  this  letter  complaint  is  made 


32.  See  item  36. 

33.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  Rajasthan. 

34.  Letter  from  Lakshman  Singh  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  Rajasthan.  It  complained  of  offensive 
behaviour  by  local  Congressmen  and  of  their  accusing  him  of  being  an  American  and 
Pakistani  agent.  He  had  been  a  Rajya  Sabha  MP  until  1958  and  since  then  had  been  busy 
organizing  the  Swatantra  Party  in  Rajasthan.  His  charges  were  mainly  against  the  Congress 
MLAs,  Janardan  Rai  Nagar  and  Sohan  Lai. 
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of  various  charges  made  against  him  apparently  by  some  Congressmen  and  of 
highly  offensive  language  being  used  also  against  him.  If  what  the  Maharawal 
says  is  true,  then  indeed  it  is  highly  regrettable  that  any  Congressmen  or  indeed 
any  person  should  make  these  charges  and  issue  notices  about  them.  Could 
you  please  enquire  and  let  me  know? 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


35.  To  Ramlal  Parikh:  From  Youth  Congress  to  Gujarat 
Vidyapith35 


August  3,  1961 

My  dear  Ramlal, 

I  have  your  letter  of  August  3rd.  I  am  naturally  interested  to  know  of  your 
decision  to  go  back  to  the  Gujarat  Vidyapith.  I  am  sure  that  in  that  field  you  will 
do  good  work  in  training  young  people. 

Your  work  in  the  Youth  Congress  in  the  last  five  years  has  led  to  its  great 
expansion  and  I  hope  that  this  will  continue. 

With  all  good  wishes  to  you. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


36.  To  Manubhai  Shah:  Leaks  from  Ministry  of  Commerce 
and  Industry36 


August  3,  1961 


My  dear  Manubhai, 

I  am  astonished  at  the  way  the  newspapers  continue  to  write  about  certain 
supposed  changes  in  the  Ministry  of  Commerce  &  Industry.  What  they  say  is 
not  quite  correct,  but  there  is  enough  truth  in  it  to  indicate  that  they  have  some 
source  of  information.  I  am  unable  to  find  out  what  this  is,  but  it  seems  to  me 


35.  Letter  to  the  former  President  of  the  Youth  Department  of  the  All  India  Congress 
Committee. 

36.  Letter  to  the  Minister  of  Industry. 
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that  this  source  must  be  someone  in  your  Ministry.  The  speed  with  which 
everything  appears  in  the  press  is  amazing. 

On  previous  occasions  there  have  been  some  leakages  about  Cabinet 
decisions  and  I  now  wonder  whether  these  have  occurred  also  through 
somebody  in  the  Commerce  &  Industry  Ministry. 

Obviously  this  kind  of  thing  is  very  improper  and  it  may  become  necessary 
for  us  to  have  special  enquiries  into  such  leakages.  Could  you  please  warn  the 
Secretaries  and  such  staff  as  may  have  access  to  confidential  papers  about  this 
matter? 

This  afternoon  a  number  of  pressmen  surrounded  me  at  the  Yojana  Bhavan 
and  asked  me  about  all  these  rumours  and  speculations.  I  said  something  to 
them  which  you  will  no  doubt  see  in  the  press  tomorrow  morning.37 

Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


37.  To  C.  Rajagopalachari:  Rituals  of  State38 


August  4,  1961 

My  dear  Raj  aji, 

I  have  your  letter  of  the  3rd  August.  I  am  glad  you  are  better  now. 

I  am  broadly  in  agreement  with  you  about  the  rituals  of  government,  more 
especially  about  guards  of  honour  and  the  like.  Soon  after  Independence,  all  of 
us,  including  State  Ministers  and  the  like,  got  into  a  bad  habit  of  being  received 
by  guards  of  honour.  I  tried  to  stop  this  or  minimise  it  greatly.  To  a  large  extent 
I  succeeded. 

There  are  several  types  of  occasions  when  guards  of  honour  are  present. 
The  most  important  occasions  are  on  special  days  like  Republic  Day  and 
Independence  Day.  The  practice  is  that  on  these  days  the  Governor  or  the 
senior  Minister  or  official  present  takes  the  parade. 

The  other  occasions  when  guards  of  honour  may  be  present  are  when 
Defence  establishments  are  inspected  or  visited.  Thus,  I  went  recently  to  the 
Hindustan  Aircraft  in  Bangalore.  In  spite  of  my  standing  directions  that  there 
should  be  no  guards  of  honour,  the  Air  Force  there  produced  their  own  guard 
to  present  arms  to  me.  I  protested,  but  I  was  told  that  this  is  their  practice 


37.  See  item  33. 

38.  Letter  to  the  leader  of  the  Swatantra  Party;  address:  60  Bazlullah  Road,  Madras  17. 
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whenever  anyone  of  consequence  visits  them  more  or  less  officially. 

Generally  speaking,  now  guards  of  honour  do  not  meet  me  wherever  I 
may  go,  unless  I  go  to  a  particular  Defence  establishment.  This  will  apply  not 
to  me  only,  but  to  any  senior  Defence  officer  or  the  Defence  Minister  or  any 
distinguished  foreign  visitor.  I  think  that  on  the  whole  this  question  of  guards 
of  honour  is  now  well  under  control. 

But  there  is  one  major  exception  and  this  has  troubled  me  a  good  deal.  This 
is  on  the  1 5th  August,  when  I  go  to  the  Red  Fort  to  unfurl  the  Flag.  At  that  time 
I  inspect  a  guard  of  honour  also.  This  started,  as  you  may  remember,  on  the 
first  Independence  Day,  that  is,  August  15,  1947,  and  since  then  it  has  been 
kept  up.  I  have  often  felt  that  this  should  not  be  continued  in  this  way.  The 
President  cannot  function  there  as  it  would  be  too  great  a  trial  for  him  to  mount 
a  large  number  of  steps  in  the  Red  Fort.  During  the  past  years  I  have  discussed 
this  matter  several  times  as  to  how  to  give  it  up,  but  our  Army  authorities  and 
others,  whom  I  have  consulted,  were  opposed  to  our  changing  this  practice 
and  so  I  have  carried  on,  though  somewhat  reluctantly. 

You  refer  also  to  the  principal  inauguration  and  foundation  laying  ceremonies, 
etc.  There  are  so  many  ceremonies  of  this  type  that  it  is  impossible  for  the 
President  to  deal  with  them,  or  even  for  the  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  to 
be  present  at  them.  When  there  is  a  very  important  ceremony,  we  have  always 
tried  to  get  the  President  if  he  is  well  enough  and  can  find  the  time.  For  the 
rest,  everybody  is  doing  this  kind  of  thing  to  some  extent.  Every  Minister  in  his 
own  State  does  it.  Sometimes,  others  also. 

Lately  I  have  encouraged  a  new  practice  in  so  far  as  I  am  concerned.  This 
has  been  to  have  the  actual  foundation  stone  laying  ceremony  or  the  opening 
performed  by  a  senior  worker  there  who  is  actually  taking  part  in  the  building 
operations.  If  I  am  present  I  deliver  a  speech  afterwards.39 

Yours  affectionately, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


39.  See  also  item  38. 
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38.  To  C.  Rajagopalachari:  Inviting  Radhakrishnan 
instead  of  Rajendra  Prasad40 

August  8,  1961 

My  dear  Rajaji, 

Your  letter  of  August  8th  reached  me  this  afternoon.41  I  decided  to  consult  the 
Vice-President  about  it  and  went  to  him,  therefore,  a  little  while  ago.  His 
immediate  reaction  was  strongly  against  your  proposal.  Apart  from  other  things, 
the  main  reason  he  gave  was  that  it  would  embarrass  him  greatly.  Thus  far, 
during  all  these  years,  we  did  not  invite  the  President  to  do  this.  The  moment 
the  President  is  ill  and  Dr  Radhakrishnan  is  officiating  for  him,  he  is  invited.  He 
felt  that  the  President  would  certainly  feel  rather  hurt. 

I  think  there  is  much  truth  in  what  Dr  Radhakrishnan  said.  I  have  myself 
felt  that  way. 

Also,  in  our  rumouring  world,  any  kind  of  a  change  like  this  at  the  last 
moment  will  lead  to  all  kinds  of  rumours,  insinuations,  etc. 

You  refer  to  the  majority  party  and  the  State.  But  there  is  something  else 
also.  I  happen  to  be  Prime  Minister  and,  therefore,  Head  of  the  Government.  It 
is  true  that  I  am  Prime  Minister  because  I  am  the  leader  of  the  majority  party. 
But,  if  I  am  honoured  anywhere,  as  I  am  when  I  go  to  foreign  countries,  it  is 
because  I  am  Prime  Minister  and  not  a  leader  of  a  party.  Wherever  I  go  abroad, 
I  receive  all  kinds  of  honours  and  guards  of  honour,  etc.  That  is  to  the  Head  of 
the  Government.  There  is  no  question  of  usurpation  of  the  functions  of  the 
Head  of  the  State.  Sometimes  it  is  true  that  in  other  countries  the  functions  of 
the  Head  of  the  State  and  the  Head  of  the  Government  somewhat  overlap. 

You  attach  importance  to  guards  of  honour  by  the  Defence  forces.  This 
courtesy  is  offered  to  many  people.  It  has  no  special  relevance.  It  is  the  occasion 
that  makes  a  difference,  not  the  guard  of  honour. 


Yours  affectionately, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


40.  Letter  to  the  leader  of  the  Swatantra  Party;  address:  60  Bazlullah  Road,  T.  Nagar, 
Madras  17. 

41.  Apparently  in  reply  to  item  37. 
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39.  To  Shyamnandan  Mishra:  Deputy  Leaders’  Powers42 

August  12,  1961 

My  dear  Shyamnandan, 

Your  letter  of  August  12. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  Deputy  Leader  functions  on  behalf  of  the  Leader  when 
the  Leader  is  away.  It  does  not  require  a  rule  to  this  effect.  The  actual  rule 
which  it  is  proposed  to  delete  merely  referred  to  any  new  development  arising 
in  the  House  which  required  immediate  advice. 

The  real  difficulty  arose  because  as  the  rule  was,  it  was  meant  to  apply  to 
one  Deputy  Leader.  How  are  we  to  change  it  in  the  case  of  two.  Any  change 
would  have  been  rather  complicated,  and  therefore,  it  was  decided  to  remove 
it.  By  doing  so,  the  functions  of  the  Deputy  Leader  were  in  no  way  taken  away. 
If  the  Leader  is  absent,  that  is,  if  he  goes  out  of  Delhi  when  Parliament  is 
meeting,  he  will  give  specific  instructions  if  this  is  considered  necessary. 
Otherwise  the  Deputy  Leaders  will  function  on  his  behalf  in  the  respective 
Houses.43 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee,  it  was  decided  that  the 
Deputy  Leaders  should  be  elected  in  the  same  way  as  at  present  Secretaries  are 
elected  for  the  two  Houses,  that  is,  they  will  be  elected  by  all  the  members  of 
both  Houses.  But  all  these  members  must  vote  for  one  person  for  the  Lok 
Sabha  and  one  for  the  Rajya  Sabha.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  the  difficulty 
you  have  pointed  out  may  arise. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


40.  At  the  CPP44 

eft  3IFFTt  <§0  sfr  %  RTC&I  %  3  sRT  f,  TtWT  efit 

dftdd  TRI  sqrcr  it  ipft  «St  1 73TR  ^t 

qfr#,  qpj#  ^  #  «ft  I  3k  qpj  q^Rtft  # 


42.  Letter  to  the  Deputy  Minister  of  Planning;  address:  25  Ashoka  Road,  New  Delhi. 

43.  See  also,  item  40. 

44.  Speech,  14  August  1961,  to  the  Congress  Parliamentary  Board.  NMML,  AICC,  Tape 
No.  58  (II),  AICC  M.  58/C. 
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if  Eit,  ifr  tgm  ee  hrtft  it  ert  rt  103  serf  i  it  fiRT  RTfi  Rfti  iete  ret 
Eif it, ifiE EERft fret 3f  Rfti  it  ret  if  Ei  it  it#  1 1  E^f  Rj®  frt  it 
it,  krai  rte,  ret  Erf,  cp  ttrt  jirtt  et  ere  i,  Rtkr  Tp  ifc  #  ee#  i  1  it  i 
3ni  iikT  i  if  Ei,  r^e  frt  rtt  ret  e^e  Roili  re,  krai  firr  gi  it  1  #r  it  er 

R§R  cp  iw  EMT  EHT,  FTEEi  i  I  3ER  EklER  EERft  3TTE  Eft  RUT  ERi  it  Ei  it, 
#T  eM  ^JRTFT  iikit  Rif  ERT  Elit  FERTf  RTf  I  if  it  iET  ii  ETETt  ETFT,  FE  EE 

i  itr  ii  tettr  i  frt  i,  %r  eeett  EEEii  %  tfrt  i,  ft  tM  ret  it  fiRT  it 
iRtt  i  1  ifiE  km  in  Efti  i#  ret  Eif  krai  e^t  ^rrt  fiRT  rt  et^ee  if  1 
eft  i  RRi  iti  iRFT  it  f ira  rt,  ee%,  iaT  et,  i  t§e  ete  i  ef&  i  1 

ETR,  i  RRT  I?...  i  EEEt  SERF  ilT  #E  RTFT  ERT  |  ERT  i?  FT  i  RTFT  1 1  i 
Executive  Council  %  Rinil  HIET  it  fFRRRT  i  RETER  RTF  amendments  FEli 
Constitution  i  i§T  fii  1 1  ETEEff  RTF  itRT  fi  tei  session  i  i  RRT  ETit  it 
RTit  E,  FREE  RTFT  RT  fi  Constitution  i  RTF  i  amendments  it  ETR,  RTF  if 
Deputy  Leaders  i  Eli  i  I  it  FERE  Hp  ddild  it  1 1  RFf  RRT  FFftE  FFET  it 

Eit  i,  fi  iri  hej#  i  RRjit  it  ret  FEii  Rif  it,  FEi  Eit  efete  Eli  1 1  rest 

dldl  i  il^  FEi  ii  iff,  dl’t  RRT  ERRE  i,  RRT  i,  RT  RRT  i  I  RRT  i  EE  Executive 
Council  i  TEH  T  FEET,  ET7  E  HT  ETHER  TFRTRR  it  fi  it  Deputy  Leader  if,  RE 
vj-ili  fiRT  I  fir  RRT  itT  REF  kTRT  RT  fi  Deputy  Leader,  Leader  HR  E7  Flkri 
E  Deputy  Leader  FEHT  ER  HRE  RT  F  i  RE  I  EEtkr  HEfTT  RRT  I,  FERRt  Deputy 
Leader  itcTT  I,  iRE  fidfiii  I  ET7,  2  ilk".  I  fi  Leader  E  it  it  Deputy  Leader 
Leader  Eft  IfitEE  %  RRE  it  I  FRET  i  it  EFT  klET  RT,  Rt  fiRT  FTT  ET%  i  RT  fi 
-3TRTTT  FIFE  i  RTtf  3TRTTT  i#  RET  FF  RTRft  I  fi  Leader  it  itTE  RTFRT  itRT  I, 
it  TRTTRT 1 1  RTif-RTit  RTTE  ETEi  I,  '•’HKIdl  it  Rif,  ifiE  ERff-ERff  i  ER  RRff  | 
RRT,  F#  RRR  ER  iff  iRft  1 1  it  Leader  R  it  it  Deputy  Leader  RF  ER  i  I  i 
RRT  if  I  it  ERRT  i  EFT  iitFT  fi  EE  Ft  Deputy  Leader  if  it  ffi  iti  i  R>tE 
Rrt  1  itr  i  fi  fir  rt  it  Errtf  fiw  ere,  fi  FEi  i  it  ilPw  i  it,  rt  Leader 
RTF  ETR  ifR  Rft,  it  iitFT  condition  it  ERE  RT  I  RRT  it  i  i  EFT  RRT  FRTE  i 
RTfi  RRT  it,  it  House  RE  Leader  RTi  fiE  House  RE  F,  ETfiT  i  I  RTFT  HR  it, 
RTif  it  RRT,  i  EF#  Eif  it  i  ERTfEH  EEST  ERT  EE  clause  it  fiRTRT  i 
it?  Leader  RftEt  it,  HRE  Deputy  Leader  Rft  powers  RTF  it  RTH  fii  Eli  F  I 
RftRT  i  EtRT  ERT  fi  House  Rft  RRT  it  RE?  RTF#  if,  RFf  it  it  ERT  i#  RTti 
T3TE  EEET  ddsf  ETR  Tft  EE  RRR  RR  RTT  fiRT  ETR  ils<  RTF  ETR  fi  i  function 
RTtET  I  it  EETf  Rfti  iR  Eif  RT  I  EEi  Eli  EE^  Ei  fi  i  RFT  iR  I  Rfti  EEi  ik 

i  1 1 
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[Translation  begins: 

First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  tell  you  something  about  the  President’s  health.  His 
condition  became  a  little  serious  yesterday  afternoon — serious  in  the  sense  that 
he  vomited  but  not  blood — it  was  perhaps  just  indigestion  which  made  him 
weak  and  his  temperature  also  shot  up  to  about  103  degrees.  So  it  caused  some 
concern  not  that  there  was  anything  likely  to  cause  an  upset.  He  was  given 
some  medicine  which,  what  shall  I  say,  caused  some  drowsiness  and  he  became 
almost  semi-conscious,  apparently  due  to  the  medicine  and  partly  due  to 
weakness  which  caused  some  concern.  Well,  the  doctors  looked  after  him 
with  great  care.  He  was  a  little  better  this  evening  and  the  doctors  do  not  see 
any  fresh  complications.  As  I  said,  at  his  age  and  his  present  health  condition 
generally,  every  little  thing  causes  worry.  But  at  the  moment,  nothing  has 
happened  to  cause  more  worry.  I  saw  him  this  afternoon  and  he  was  better 
than  yesterday... 

Now,  what  is  this?  You  may  have  seen  this.  Has  this  been  distributed  here? 
Yes,  it  has  been  distributed.  These  are  some  of  the  amendments  to  our 
Constitution  suggested  by  the  Executive  Council  according  to  our  Party’s 
directive.  You  may  remember  that  when  this  matter  came  up  in  the  last  session, 
it  was  suggested  that  there  should  be  certain  amendments  to  the  Constitution 
regarding  the  Deputy  Leaders.  So  some  proposals  have  been  made.  It  is  a 
strange  situation  that  even  the  most  ordinary  things  that  our  Party  does  are 
given  all  sorts  of  meanings  and  people  feel  that  there  must  be  some  other 
motive  behind  all  this.  When  the  matter  came  up  before  the  Executive  Council, 
acting  upon  your  suggestion  they  said  that  there  should  be  two  Deputy  Leaders. 
Then  it  was  mentioned  at  another  place  that  the  Deputy  Leader  should  discharge 
all  the  functions  of  the  Leader  in  his  absence  because  it  is  understood  that  that 
is  what  a  Deputy  Leader  is  for — to  act  as  the  Leader  in  his  absence.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  this  was  mentioned  in  the  context  that  often  matters  come  up  in  the 
House  which  the  Leader  has  to  answer  immediately.  As  you  know,  this  happens 
sometimes,  though  not  very  often,  that  an  opinion  has  to  be  expressed 
immediately.  So  the  complication  that  arose  was  that  when  there  are  two  Deputy 
Leaders,  who  should  act  as  the  Leader.  Either  we  could  frame  a  rule  that  the 
senior  of  the  two  should  act  or  that  the  Leader  should  give  directions.  But  it 
creates  constitutional  complications.  The  fact  is  that  as  far  as  the  House  is 
concerned  obviously  the  Leader  of  the  House  can  deal  with  the  problems  as 
they  arise.  Questions  regarding  parties  do  not  arise  in  any  case.  So  it  was 
considered  proper  to  remove  that  clause.  The  Deputy  Leaders  enjoy  considerable 
powers  anyhow.  It  was  felt  that  whenever  there  is  any  special  need,  the  Leader 
can  decide  at  that  time  as  to  who  would  function.  There  was  no  complication 
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in  this.  But  all  sorts  of  motives  have  been  attributed  to  this. 


Translation  ends] 

[Discussion  continues  in  English] 

May  I  explain,  that  last  session  you  will  remember,  it  was  decided  by  the 
party  to  amend  the  constitution  slightly  by  laying  down  that  there  should  be 
two  deputy  leaders  therefore,  we  did  not  elect  any  deputy  leader  at  the  time  and 
the  matter  was  up  before  the  party  this  time  for  election.45  Yes,  all  right. 

The  President  yesterday  at  about  mid-day,  before  mid-day,  about  mid-day, 
he  vomited  several  times,  he  did  not  bring  any  blood,  just,  it  was  almost  like  a 
vomit  of  indigestion,  not  that  he  had  indigestion,  but  still  something  like  that, 
and  that  weakened  him  and  some  kind  of  medicines  etc.  was  given,  the  medicine 
was  alright  but  it  had  a  dopey  effect  slightly  and  generally  because  of  this  and 
because  he  got  a  higher  temperature  1 03  or  so,  naturally  we  were  rather  worried 
[. . .]  The  doctors  after  examination  felt  that  there  was  nothing  very  serious.  No 
serious  development  had  taken  place,  but  there  was  no  blood  involved,  coming 
out,  there  was  no  hemorrhage  involved.  But  it  was  something  to  do.  I  do  not 
quite  understand  these  technical  terms,  something  of  function  of  urination  or 
urinary  tract  or  something.  Anyhow  something  that  doctors  did  not  consider 
very  important.  So  he  was,  he  spent  a  fairly  good  night  and  he  was  fairly  better 
today,  the  temperature  has  gone  down,  of  course  he  is  weak,  I  saw  him  about 
1  o’clock  today  and  he  is  better.  So  I  was  telling  you  about  this. 

According  to  the  Party’s  directive  last  session,  this  matter  came  up  before 
the  Executive  Council  and  it  is  a  very  simple  amendment  that  there  should  be 
two  deputy  leaders.  That  is  all.  Then  later  in  the  rule  you  will  see  there  is  a 
reference  that  in  the  absence  of  the  leader  the  deputy  leader  will  exercise  all  his 
functions  etc.  Immediately  the  question  arose:  if  there  are  two  deputy  leaders 
which  of  them  will  exercise  his  function.  It  is  going  to  be  done  by  seniority  or 
how?  We  felt  that  it  was  rather  confusing.  We  better  leave  out  that  clause  or 
section  in  the  constitution.  In  the  House,  in  each  House  of  course,  each  deputy 
leader  functions,  each  deputy  leader  will  function  as  the  leader.  Outside,  the 
matter  can,  if  necessity  arise,  which  it  seldom  does,  some  steps  can  be  taken 
to  indicate  at  the  time;  but  it  is  a  complicated  provision  in  the  rules  to  say,  of 
two  deputy  leaders,  who  should  function.  So  merely  for  the  sake  of  simplicity 
we  thought,  we  took  it  out.  It  did  not  mean  in  any  sense  reducing  the  authority 


45.  See  SWJN/SS/69/item  8,  here  p.  56. 
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or  power  of  the  deputy  leader  when  he  functions;  he  functions  exactly  like  a 
leader.  But  there  have  been  those  to  clear.  So  there  it  is.  There  is  what  the 
Executive  Council  has  sent  to  you,  these  two  relatively  simple  amendments. 
Some  people,  one  or  two  members,  have  sent  solutions  about  this  matter.  They 
are  not  really  [. . .]  the  subject  before  you  is  the  amendment  of  the  constitution. 
How  they  have  said  that  the  deputy  leader’s  election  should  be  postponed.  That 
is  a  separate  thing,  it  is  not  the  amendment  of  the  constitution,  you  may  postpone 
it,  if  you  like  you  may  not,  but  the  amendment  of  the  constitution  stands  apart 
from  that. 

One  member  Shri  R.B.  Bidari  sent  me  a  long  letter  and  I  do  not  know  if  he 
is  a  lawyer  or  not,  it  is  an  able  lawyer’s  letter,  in  which  he  said  a  great  deal,  I 
have  read  it.  He  seems  to  go  back,  wants  us  to  go  back  on  our  decisions  to 
have  two  deputy  leaders.  That  is,  I  submit  that  the  issue  before  us,  at  present, 
is  not  the  election  of  anybody,  it  is  a  second  thing  which  may  consider,  it  will 
come  up,  but  the  amendment  of  the  party  constitution  as  suggested  by  the 
Executive  Committee.  I  suppose  you  have  got  this  paper,  have  you,  circulated 
it.  Yes,  there  is  no  amendment.  It  is  a  long  letter.  Yes.  But  I  really,  completely, 
fail  to  understand  the  importance  being  given  to  this  very  minor  matter.  What  is 
more,  I  think  we  are  being  misled  by  the  newspapers,  completely.  We  should 
function  in  a  normal  course.  It  is  a  bad  thing  to  go  outside  of  normality.  What 
has  happened  that  we  should  not  go  normally,  function  till  the  election  or  after 
the  election  of  course.  When  a  new  party  comes  up,  it  does  what  it  likes.  But 
why  should  we  not  perform  our  own  functions  while  we  live.  When  we  die,  by 
die,  I  mean  at  election  time  the  Parliament  dies,  a  new  one  comes  into  being. 
We  have  a  little  function,  but  why  this  fear,  I  just  cannot  understand.  I  think 
we  are  allowing  ourselves  to  drift  into  the  hands  of  not  very  intelligent  sub¬ 
editors  and  the  like.  I  do  not  understand  this  business.  It  is  a  very  simple 
proposition. 

The  present  proposition  is,  as  I  said,  whether  as  a  matter  of  principle  you 
would  like  to  have  two  deputy  leaders  or  one.  That  has  nothing  to  do  with 
personalities  or  anything  else.  Then  if  you  decide  that  either  way,  you  have  to 
proceed.  If  you  do  not  want  to  proceed,  I  cannot  force  you.  You  can  postpone 
it,  that  is  a  differed  matter  of  course.  I  am  in  your  hands.  But  I  would  beg  of 
you  to  forget  the  persons  whom  I  have  great  respect  for  or  rather  unintelligent 
writers  described  in  the  press.  It  has  no  importance  in  reality  and  they  mislead. 
A  person  who  writes  gets  a  certain  importance  because  people  read  what  he 
writes;  but  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  what  he  writes  is  intelligent  or 
wise.  My  suggestion  to  you  is,  separate  the  two  things,  the  election  or  the 
postponement  of  the  election.  But  if  you  think  that  this  having  two  deputy 
leaders,  one  for  each  house  is  a  desirable  innovation,  we  should  do  it.  We  had 
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it  once  of  course  before,  then  it  fell  into  disuse. 

[A  member]:  Would  you  like  to  have  it  incorporated  in  the  constitution  that 

the  seniormost  Congressman  should  be  [...] 

Mahavir  Tyagi:  My  friends  want  to  know  whether  I  should  like  this  also  to 

be  incorporated  in  the  party. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  think  we  have  had  quite  enough  discussion,  over  a  matter 
which,  I  would  repeat  is  exceedingly  trivial.  Well  I  shall  now  ask  you  to  vote  or 
otherwise  express  your  views  about  this  mater.  I  do  not  mean,  what  you  decide; 
it  is  of  no  consequence  to  me.  I  do  not  attach  the  slightest  importance  to  what 
you  decide,  I  make  it  again  clear.  I  do  not  know  why  people  attach  so  much 
importance  to  it.  When  I  am  dead  and  gone  the  question  may  become  important 
for  you,  then  you  can  decide  as  you  like.  I  am,  at  the  present  moment,  I  am 
very  much  alive  and  there  the  matter  ends.  One  thing  I  want  to  make  perfectly 
clear.  It  never  struck  me  or  anyone  of  us  to  think  that  the  proposal  to  delete 
that  clause  26,  27  had  anything  to  do  with  lessening  the  power  or  the  authority 
of  the  deputy  leader,  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  It  was  merely  a  question  of 
drafting,  when  there  are  two,  how  do  you  make  us  and  we  shall  take  it  out 
because  the  deputy  leaders  obviously  function  for  the  leader.  You  may  have  it 
or  not.  Tyagiji  said  keep  it.  Well  keep  it,  keep  it.  I  do  not  object  for  keeping  it. 
It  is,  the  only  thing  is,  that  it  does  not  read  well.  That  is,  if  you  change,  if  you 
have  two  deputy  leaders,  then  you  say  that,  well,  it  does  not  read  well,  there  is 
slight  conflict.  It  is  really  a  matter  of  drafting  and  language,  not  of  anything 
else.  Well  then  the  question  before  you  is  as  suggested  by  the  Executive 
Committee  that  in  clause  5  sub  clause  A  item  2,  the  words  “a  deputy  leader”  be 
substituted  by  the  words  “two  deputy  leaders,  one  from  each  house  of 
Parliament”.  Do  you  agree  to  this?  Yes,  yes.  Anyone  against  it?  All  right. 

Now  the  second  recommendation  is  clause  27  of  the  Party  Constitution  be 
deleted.  Now,  just  as  you  like,  no,  no.  Now  do  not,  it  does  not  matter  how  you 
vote,  do  not  think  that  I  am  trying  to  press  you  to  vote  this  way  or  that  way.  I 
am  not.  I  am  not.  Because  there  is  nothing  of  substance  in  it,  either  deletion  or 
non-deletion.  It  makes  no  difference  at  all  because  a  deputy  leader  must  function 
for  the  leader.  There  is  no  question  about  it.  But  certainly  if  you  like,  those  in 
favour  of  the  deletion  of  this  clause  will  please  raise  your  hands  [...]  Deletion, 
I  am  asking  you  to  vote  for,  is  recommended  by  the  Executive  Committee.  For 
the  deletion  of  the  clause  27.  Eighty-seven.  Those  opposed  to  this,  who  want 
to  retain  it.  For  the  deletion  eighty-seven,  against  seventy-four.  Yes,  yes.  And  it 
is,  as  I  pointed  out  to  you,  I  do  not  attach  importance  to  it.  I  mean  to  say  I  am 
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prepared  to  make  it  clear  you  may  put  if  you  like  to  a  vote  . . . 

The  choice  of  two  deputy  leaders.  Now  Bhargava’s  resolution  can  be  now. 
Two  Deputy  Leaders.  No,  that  has  been  removed,  deleted.  You  have  got,  the 
Congress  Party  in  Parliament  is  of  the  opinion,  that  the  election  of  deputy 
leader  of  the  party  be  postponed  till  after  the  Third  Lok  Sabha  is  elected  next 
year.  Meanwhile  the  party  authorises  the  leader  to  nominate  a  deputy  leader  or 
two  deputy  leaders  if  he  thinks  necessary  till  the  elections  are  held.  Now  the 
point  is,  am  I  going  to  ask  you  to  vote  for  either  these  parts  or  each  one 
separately. 

From  the  floor:  Separately. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  All  right.  No,  no,  no  debate.  I  am  sorry  unless  you  want 
some  explanation.  So,  I  will  ask  you  first  to  vote  for  the  first  part  of  Shri 
Bhargava’s  resolution  which  is,  that  the  Congress  Party  in  Parliament  is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  election  of  the  deputy  leaders  of  the  party  be  postponed  [...] 
Mr  Santhanam,  it  is  exactly  the  same  thing.  Even  the  slightest  wish  of  the  party 
is  a  resolution  to  others.  No  difference  in  it.  Those  in  favour  of  this  first  part. 
114  against  19. 

From  the  floor:  Sir,  I  have  a  submission  to  make  before  you  put  the  second 

part... 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  If  you  withdraw  the  second  part,  I  do  not  think  it  is  proper 
to  withdraw  the  second  part  in  the  middle  of  the  voting  and  all  that.  Therefore 
I  should  put  the  second  part  for  your  vote.  Second  part,  yes,  yes.  The  party 
authorises  the  leader  to  nominate  a  deputy  leader  or  two  deputy  leaders  if  he 
thinks  necessary  till  the  elections  are  held.  Those  in  favour  of  second  part. 
105,  against  6.  Last  time  I  mentioned  to  you  about  Surender  Mohanty.  You  see 
the  point  was  it  should  have  come  through  the  Executive  Committee.  Now  the 
Executive  Committee  has  considered  his  name  and  recommended  to  you  to 
accept  him  as  a  member  of  the  party.  So,  wait  a  minute,  wait  a  minute... Oh 
yes,  yes.  May  I  tell  you  as  I  was  coming  in,  it  is  a  very  important  thing  which 
Satyanarainji  told  me,  relevant  to  your  discussion.  He  said  in  England,  maybe  in 
other  countries  too,  the  leader  does  not  preside  over  the  party  meetings  at  all,  it 
is  Chief  Whip  that  always  presides.  So,  his  jubilee.  Satya  Narain  Sinha  has 
completed  his  25  years  of  his  Chief  Whipship. 
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41.  To  J.R.D.  Tata:  Swatantra  is  Irrelevant46 


August  18,  1961 

I  have  your  letter  of  the  1 6th  August.47  Thank  you  for  your  long  letter  explaining 
to  me  what  you  have  decided  and  the  reasons  for  it.  Although  you  have  asked 
me  specially  not  to  reply  to  your  letter,  I  am  sending  this  relatively  brief 
acknowledgment. 

During  the  fairly  long  life  that  I  have  devoted  to  political  and  like  matters, 
I  have  tried  to  follow,  with  more  or  less  success,  certain  paths  aiming  at  certain 
objectives.  I  suppose  that,  as  was  natural,  I  have  learnt  from  experience  and 
occasionally  varied  the  policies  I  pursued  somewhat.  But  basically  I  think  I 
have  been  fairly  consistent.  This  is  so  because  I  firmly  believed  in  them.  Naturally 
if  I  do  so  and  think  that  those  policies  are  beneficial  for  the  people  of  India,  I 
must  continue  to  follow  them. 

You  are,  of  course,  completely  free  to  help  in  any  way  you  like  the  Swatantra 
Party.  But  I  do  not  think  that  your  hope  that  the  Swatantra  Party  will  emerge  as 
a  strong  Opposition  is  justified.  I  think  that  it  will  be  disappointed  at  the  turn  of 
the  next  General  Elections.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  has  no  roots  in  the  thinking  of 
either  the  masses  of  India  or  the  greater  part  of  the  intelligentsia.  Indeed  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  cut  off  from  modem  thinking  even  in  Europe  or  America.  It 
is  quite  remarkably  out  of  date  and  out  of  step  with  events.  However,  that  is 
just  my  view. 

All  good  wishes  to  you. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


46.  Letter  to  the  head  of  the  Tata  group  of  companies.  Salutation  not  available. 

47.  Appendix  61. 
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(b)  Election  Dates 

42.  To  Kesho  Ram:  Choosing  Dates  for  Elections48 

The  Election  Commissioner49  saw  me  the  other  day  and  mentioned  the  possible 
dates  for  polling  in  the  General  Elections.  He  pointed  out  that  the  big  Kumbh 
Mela  at  Hardwar  had  to  be  avoided.  Also  that  the  Muslim  Ramzan  month  of 
fasting  had  to  be  considered.  According  to  the  Election  Commissioner,  the 
most  convenient  dates  for  the  polling  would  be  during  the  last  week  of  February 
1962.  These  dates  would  avoid  the  Kumbh  Mela  which  apparently  will  be 
some  time  in  March.  But  the  dates  would  be  in  the  middle  of  the  Ramzan 
month. 

I  told  him  that  I  would  consult  my  colleagues  and  let  him  know  insofar  as 
the  Ramzan  month  is  concerned.  You  can  tell  the  Election  Commissioner  that  it 
does  not  matter  if  the  polling  takes  place  during  the  month  of  Ramzan  provided 
it  finishes  well  ahead  of  the  Id  day,  say,  a  week  ahead.  According  to  this,  as  far 
as  I  can  see  (I  am  not  sure  of  the  exact  dates  of  the  Ramzan  or  of  the  Kumbh 
Mela),  the  last  week  of  February  should  be  suitable  for  polling  in  the  General 
Elections. 


43.  To  Atulya  Ghosh:  Elections  and  Ramzan50 


July  12,  1961 

My  dear  Atulya  Babu, 

Your  letter  of  July  8  in  which  you  refer  to  the  Ramzan  fast  of  Muslims.  This 
fast  lasts  the  whole  of  the  month  of  Ramzan.  If  the  elections  are  to  be  postponed 
to  the  end  of  this  fast,  that  would  mean  upsetting  the  whole  schedule.  This 
would  even  affect  the  Presidential  election. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  had  this  Ramzan  fast  in  mind,  and  we  consulted 
Muslim  friends.  We  were  told  that  we  can  have  the  elections  during  this  fast 
month,  but  we  should  avoid  them  on  the  Id  Day. 


48.  Note,  8  July  1961,  to  the  PPS. 

49.  K.V.K.  Sundaram  met  Nehru  on  6  July.  See  Engagement  Diary,  1961. 

50.  Letter  to  the  President  of  the  West  Bengal  PCC. 
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I  see  no  reason  why  Muslim  men  or  women  should  not  cast  their  votes 
during  this  period.  They  can  easily  go  in  the  morning  or  forenoon  and  vote. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


44.  To  Mirza  Jamil  Ahmad  Baig:  Ramzan  and  Elections51 

July  24,  1961 

Dear  Mirza  Sahib, 

I  have  your  letter  of  the  14th  July  about  the  dates  for  the  General  Elections. 
These  dates  are  to  be  fixed  by  the  Election  Commission.  The  Commission 
consulted  us  in  the  matter.  Thereupon  we  consulted  some  eminent  Muslim 
leaders.  We  were  told  that  there  were  no  objection  to  the  elections  being  held 
during  the  month  of  Ramzan  provided  they  were  held  well  away  from  the  Id 
Day.  To  postpone  elections  to  the  middle  of  March  would  completely  upset  our 
Constitutional  programme  for  the  election  of  the  President. 

I  do  not  see  why  it  should  be  inconvenient  to  Muslim  candidates  or  votes 
to  take  the  trouble  to  vote  on  one  of  the  fast  days  of  Ramzan. 

Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


(c)  National  Integration 

45.  To  Chief  Ministers:  National  Integration — I52 

July  5,  1961 

My  dear  Chief  Minister, 

I  hope  you  do  not  mind  my  addressing  you  rather  frequently.  I  have  written  to 
you  separately  suggesting  that  we  might  hold  a  small  conference  in  Delhi  next 


51.  Letter;  address:  Moti  Market,  Hyderabad. 

52.  Letter  to  Chief  Ministers  of  all  States  and  the  Prime  Minister  of  J&K  State.  Also  available 
in  Jawaharlal  Nehru.  Letters  to  Chief  Ministers,  Vol.  5,  1958-1964,  ed.  G  Pathasarathi 
(New  Delhi:  Jawaharlal  Nehru  Memorial  Fund,  1989),  pp.  468-469. 
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month  to  consider  further  the  question  of  national  integration.53  I  am  now 
writing  to  you  about  another  aspect  of  this  same  subject. 

Apart  from  the  broad  policies  that  we  may  follow  and  which  we  should 
endeavour  to  lay  down  as  clearly  as  possible,  we  have  to  interpret  that  policy  in 
our  day-to-day  activities  and  dealings  with  the  people.  This  is  not  a  question  of 
Ministers  only,  but  it  affects  the  entire  administrative  system.  We  must,  therefore, 
instruct  all  our  Departments  of  Government,  all  our  officers,  at  Headquarters 
as  well  as  in  the  Districts,  to  keep  this  concept  of  national  and  emotional 
integration  constantly  before  them  and  to  translate  it  into  their  day-to-day 
dealings. 

Each  one  of  them  should  be  made  to  realise  the  importance  of  this  approach 
and  that  his  ability  and  capacity  will  be  judged  by  his  success  in  this  matter. 

This  is  not  merely  a  question  of  law  and  order,  important  as  that  is.  It  really 
should  be  reflected  in  our  entire  approach  to  our  daily  round  of  activities  and 
the  way  we  lay  stress  on  this  emotional  integration  in  speech  and  writing  and 
general  behaviour. 

So  far  as  law  and  order  are  concerned,  it  should  be  clearly  understood  that 
any  failure  in  a  district  or  in  an  area  will  be  considered  the  direct  responsibility 
of  the  District  Magistrate  and  the  Chief  of  Police  there.  These  officers  must 
keep  wide  awake  and  in  touch  with  the  currents  of  public  opinion  and  the 
mischievous  activities  of  some  people  who  wish  to  create  trouble  on  communal 
or  like  lines.  It  is  a  failure  of  the  District  authority  if  he  is  taken  by  surprise.  A 
wide  awake  person  should  be  able  to  deal  with  the  situation  before  it  arises,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  that  this  can  be  done,  as  it  has  been  done  wherever  such  a 
person  has  been  in  charge.  In  this  matter,  the  State  Government  might  well 
issue  specific  instructions  to  those  in  authority  in  the  Districts  or  at  Headquarters 
and  tell  them  that  in  any  necessary  action  they  might  take  to  prevent  a  failure  of 
law  and  order,  they  will  be  supported. 

Special  attention  should  be  paid  to  newspapers  and  pamphlets  and  leaflets 
which  create  communal  bitterness  and,  where  necessary,  action  under  the 
Preventive  Detention  Act  might  well  be  taken.  Above  all,  officers  must  realise 
clearly  that  it  is  the  firm  and  determined  policy  of  Government  to  bring  about 
national  and  emotional  integration  and  they  must  pursue  this  in  every  way 
possible  to  them.  Communal  bias  in  an  officer  must  be  considered  one  of  the 
major  sins.  Inactivity  in  dealing  with  a  situation  which  requires  prompt  action 
will  discredit  that  officer.  It  is  not  merely  what  the  officer  does  that  is  important, 
but  also  the  reputation  of  fair  dealing  that  he  gets.  He  has  to  set  an  example  all 
the  time. 

53.  See  item  46. 
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I  repeat  that  I  am  not  referring  to  particular  incidents  when  there  might  be 
trouble,  but  to  the  day-to-day  activities  of  all  our  officers  wherever  they  may 
function.  My  own  impression  has  been  that  some  of  our  officers  at  least  are 
not  free  from  communal  bias.  I  think  that  this  is  often  unintentional,  and  if  they 
are  pulled  up  and  told  how  they  should  function  and  what  the  firm  policy  of 
Government  is,  they  will  act  accordingly.54 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


46.  To  Chief  Ministers:  National  Integration — II55 

July  5,  1961 

My  dear  Chief  Minister, 

I  have  drawn  your  attention  in  recent  weeks  to  the  problem  of  national 
integration.  On  May  3 1  st  last  advantage  was  taken  of  the  presence  of  nearly  all 
the  Chief  Ministers  in  Delhi  for  the  National  Development  Council  meeting,  to 
hold  a  small  conference  to  consider  this  question  of  national  integration.56  We 
arrived  at  certain  decisions  then.  I  think  it  would  be  desirable  for  another  similar 
conference  to  be  held  in  Delhi  to  give  further  thought  to  various  aspects  of  this 
vital  question. 

2.  National  integration  is  not  and  should  not  be  considered  on  a  party 
level.  As  its  very  name  implies,  it  is  “national”,  and  I  should  like  to  deal  with  it 
on  that  basis.  But  there  is  the  apprehension  that  a  mixed  gathering  may  lead  to 
a  great  deal  of  vague  and  general  talk  and  not  to  clear  decisions. 

3 .  Therefore,  I  think  that  the  first  step  should  be  for  Chief  Ministers  (and 
Home  Ministers  also,  if  necessary)  of  the  States  to  meet  together  with  some 
Ministers  of  the  Central  Government.  At  such  a  meeting,  it  will  be  easier  to 
come  to  grips  with  this  subject  and  perhaps  lay  down  specific  methods  as  to 
how  to  deal  with  it.  We  may  then  consider  also  the  desirability  of  having  a 
larger  and  more  composite  gathering  at  which  other  parties  might  be  represented, 
as  well  as  eminent  non-party  men. 


54.  See  also  item  277. 

55.  Letter  to  Chief  Ministers  of  all  States  and  the  Prime  Minister  of  J  &  K  State.  Also 
available  in  Jawaharlal  Nehru.  Letters  to  Chief  Ministers ,  Vol.  5,  1958-1964,  ed.  G 
Pathasarathi  (New  Delhi:  Jawaharlal  Nehru  Memorial  Fund,  1989),  pp.  464-467. 

56.  See  SWJN/SS/69/items  168-169. 
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4.  There  are  many  aspects  of  this  question  of  national  integration — the 
communal  aspect,  that  is,  the  intrusion  of  religion  or  so-called  religion  into 
political  matters;  linguistic  controversies;  casteism  and  provincialism.  Recently 
our  attention  has  been  drawn  particularly  to  communalism  and  what  is  called 
linguism,  and  we  might  perhaps  take  up  these  two  especially  for  further 
consideration. 

5.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  recent  months  there  has  been  a 
recrudescence  of  what  is  called  communalism.  This  is  evident  in  regard  to 
Muslims,  Hindus  and  Sikhs.  A  considerable  controversy  has  arisen  on  the  subject 
of  the  recent  Muslim  Convention  held  in  Delhi  and  some  of  the  speeches  delivered 
there  certainly  appeared  to  me  to  be  objectionable.37  We  have  to  remember, 
however,  that  Hindu  communal  organisations  are  frequently  holding  their 
conventions  or  conferences.  So  also  the  Sikhs.  Anyhow,  it  would  be  desirable 
to  review  the  situation  in  regard  to  communalism,  keeping  as  our  base  the 
decisions  arrived  at  the  Chief  Ministers’  conference  of  May  3 1  st.  What  progress 
have  we  made  since  then  and  what  other  steps  should  we  take?  I  might  inform 
you  that  it  is  our  intention  to  introduce  some  legislation  during  the  next  session 
of  Parliament,  as  agreed  to  at  the  Chief  Ministers’  conference. 

6.  There  is  then  the  other  very  important  matter,  which  has  been  giving 
us  so  much  trouble,  that  is,  linguistic  controversies.  I  do  not  suggest  that  in  the 
conference  of  the  Chief  Ministers,  we  should  take  into  consideration  these 
controversies  separately.  What  I  have  in  mind  is  our  laying  down  general 
principles  which  should  cover  the  activities  of  both  the  Central  and  the  State 
Governments. 

7 .  We  have  a  good  deal  of  material  on  this  subject.  There  is  the  Constitution 
itself;  there  are  instructions  issued  from  time  to  time  by  the  Central  Government, 
and  perhaps  the  State  Governments  in  some  cases;  there  is  the  report  of  the 
States  Reorganisation  Commission;  and  there  is  the  important  memorandum 
issued  by  the  Home  Ministry  of  the  Central  Government  which  was  partly 
based  on  the  States  Reorganisation  Commission’s  report.  All  these  give  us 
definite  directions  as  to  the  use  of  language  for  educational  purposes,  more 
particularly  in  regard  to  the  linguistic  minorities.  It  would  be  desirable  to  consider 
this  entire  picture  as  it  emerges  and  give  it  a  more  definite  shape. 

8.  It  is  to  some  extent  the  lack  of  this  definiteness  and  clarity  that  leads  to 
controversies.  These  controversies  then  get  tied  up  with  linguistic  and  provincial 
passions  and  prestige,  and  become  difficult  of  solution.  If  however  there  are 
clear  rules  governing  our  conduct,  then  perhaps  these  controversies  may  not 
arise. 

57.  10-1 1  June  1961.  See  SWJN/SS/69/items  213-218.  See  also  item  18  in  this  volume. 
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9.  I  would  suggest,  therefore,  that  a  small  conference  consisting  of  Chief 
Ministers  (also  Home  Ministers,  if  considered  necessary)  of  States  and  some 
Central  Ministers  should  meet  for  two  or  three  days  and  discuss  all  these  matters 
in  their  broad  aspects,  without  dealing  with  any  particular  controversy  in  a 
State  or  between  two  States.  I  have  no  doubt  that  such  a  frank  discussion 
would  help  us  all,  even  though  it  might  not  lead  to  a  full  solution  of  the  problems 
that  afflict  us.  I  have  particularly  suggested  that  this  conference  should  not 
deal  with  specific  issues  which  have  arisen,  but  rather  with  the  principles  that 
we  should  follow.  In  this  way  we  can  consider  all  these  questions  calmly  and 
dispassionately,  keeping  in  view  the  basic  outlook  which  has  been  laid  down  by 
our  Constitution. 

10.  I  would  suggest  10th  or  11th  August  for  this  meeting  in  Delhi.  But, 
before  fixing  a  final  date,  I  should  like  to  find  out  what  would  be  convenient  to 
you.  As  I  have  said  above,  I  should  like  you  to  reserve  three  days  for  these 
talks.  Could  you,  therefore,  kindly  let  me  know  if  the  10th  to  12th  August 
would  suit  you  for  this  conference.58 

11.  It  would  be  helpful  if  you  sent  me  a  note  containing  your  own  ideas  on 
the  subjects  we  are  going  to  discuss  at  the  conference.  I  would  particularly  like 
these  discussions  not  to  be  vague  and  general,  but  to  tackle  the  kind  of  problems 
that  arise  from  time  to  time. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


47.  To  Vishnu  Sahay:  Circulate  Appeal  for  Integration59 

I  should  like  to  make  a  direct  appeal  to  all  our  officers  and  others,  who  serve 
the  Government  of  India  in  various  capacities,  to  remember  always  the  high 
importance  of  the  unity  of  India  and  the  national  and  emotional  integration  of 
all  our  people,  to  whatever  religion,  caste,  province  or  linguistic  group  they 
belong.  I  am  attaching  such  an  appeal.  I  shall  be  grateful  if  you  could  have  this 
circulated  to  all  our  Ministries  and  Departments,  and  indeed  to  all  sections  of 
Government,  so  that  it  could  reach  all  those  who  have  the  privilege  to  serve  the 
Government  of  India.60 

58.  Held  on  1 0- 1 2  August  1 96 1 .  See  item  63 . 

59.  Note,  5  July  1961,  to  the  Cabinet  Secretary.  PMO,  File  No.  2(397)/61-70-PM,  Vol.  I,  Sr. 
No.  45-A. 

60.  See  item  48. 
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2.  I  might  mention  that  I  have  written  to  the  Chief  Ministers  of  States 
also  in  this  connection  and  requested  them  to  take  similar  action.61 


48.  Appeal  for  Emotional  Integration62 

I  am  making  this  direct  appeal  to  all  our  colleagues  and  co-workers  who  serve 
the  Government  of  India,  in  whatever  capacity  they  may  be  functioning. 

After  fourteen  years  of  Independence,  fourteen  years  of  hard  work  and 
travail,  of  considerable  success  and  occasional  failure,  we  have  arrived  at  a 
critical  phase  in  our  national  existence.  Indeed  this  critical  phase  applies  to  the 
international  scene  also,  and  no  man  can  say  what  the  future  may  bring  to  this 
afflicted  world. 

But  our  immediate  concern  is  inevitably  our  own  country  and  the  hundreds 
of  millions  of  people  who  inhabit  it.  Even  our  service  to  the  world  can  best  be 
achieved  through  our  serving  our  own  people. 

We  have  started  on  the  Third  Five  Year  Plan.  This  is  a  mighty  effort,  based 
on  the  strong  foundations  laid  in  the  First  and  Second  Five  Year  Plans,  and 
aiming  still  higher.  We  are  determined  to  succeed  in  this  great  adventure.  We 
have  faith  in  it  because  we  have  faith  in  our  people,  and  it  is  the  hard  work  and 
cooperative  spirit  of  our  people  that  will  bring  success  and  the  advancement  of 
our  people  to  greater  prosperity  and  equality  of  opportunity.  The  Third  Plan 
will,  we  hope,  take  us  out  of  the  rut  of  poverty  that  has  brought  so  much 
unhappiness  and  degradation  to  our  millions. 

To  make  good  Plans  is  not  easy,  but  far  more  difficult  is  to  implement 
them.  That  implementation  demands  the  joint  effort  of  all  our  people.  More 
particularly  it  demands  the  effort  of  the  vast  governmental  administrative 
machinery.  I  am,  therefore,  appealing  to  this  vast  machinery  of  Government, 
spread  out  all  over  India,  which  carries  the  burden  of  Government  and  on 
whose  activities  depends  the  success  of  everything  that  we  may  undertake. 

I  appeal  to  all  of  them  for  integrity  in  the  public  services.  This  is  not  merely 
an  ideal  to  be  thought  of  or  to  be  aimed  at,  but  something  which  has  to  be 
practically  achieved.  It  is  intimately  connected  with  the  individual  good  of  all 
of  us.  Let  our  public  services  be  a  model  of  integrity  and  efficiency,  of 
cooperation  and  courtesy. 

In  particular,  I  would  appeal  to  each  one  of  us  to  work  continuously  and 
deliberately  for  the  promotion  of  national  unity  and  emotional  integration  of  all 


61.  See  items  45-46. 

62.  5  July  1961.  PMO,  File  No.  2(397)/61-70-PM,  Vol.  I,  Sr.  No.  45-B. 
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our  people.  Thousands  of  years  of  history  have  conditioned  our  people  and 
made  our  country  what  it  is — an  abiding  unity  and,  at  the  same  time,  great 
diversity.  People  of  many  religions  live  in  this  country,  many  great  languages 
flourish  among  our  people.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  this  variety,  there  has  been  a 
deeper  unity  which  has  held  us  together.  Each  one  of  us  must  realize  that  the 
only  future  for  India  and  her  people  is  one  of  tolerance  and  cooperation  which 
have  been  the  basis  of  our  culture  from  ages  past. 

We  have  laid  down  in  our  Constitution  that  India  is  a  secular  State.  That 
does  not  mean  irreligion.  It  means  equal  respect  for  all  faiths  and  equal 
opportunities  for  those  who  profess  any  faith.  We  have,  therefore,  always  to 
keep  in  mind  this  vital  aspect  of  our  culture  which  is  also  of  the  highest 
importance  in  the  India  of  today.  Those  who  put  up  barriers  between  one 
Indian  and  another  and  who  promote  disruptive  tendencies  do  not  serve  the 
cause  of  India  or  her  culture.  They  weaken  us  at  home  and  discredit  us  abroad. 
Therefore,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  we  should  work  for  this  emotional 
integration  of  India. 

This  applies  to  linguistic  differences  also.  It  is  our  proud  privilege  to  have 
great  languages,  intimately  connected  with  each  other.  Let  us  serve  them  all 
and  not  consider  any  language  which  is  not  our  own  mother  tongue  as  something 
alien.  All  these  languages  have  grown  up  through  the  ages  and  are  of  the  flesh 
and  blood  of  India.  If  any  one  is  injured  that  injury  is  of  India. 

I  appeal,  therefore,  for  this  conscious  effort  on  the  part  of  all  of  us  for  the 
emotional  integration  of  all  our  people.  I  want  this  translated  into  this  day-to- 
day  activities  of  ours,  official  or  non-official,  so  that  we  may  build  up  the  India 
of  our  dreams.63 


49.  To  K.M.  Munshi:  National  Integration64 


July  14,  1961 

My  dear  Munshi, 

I  have  your  letter  of  July  12th.65 

I  have  no  objection  to  your  sending  the  note  of  our  conversation  to  those 
with  whom  you  have  been  corresponding.  I  would  suggest  that  the  last  paragraph 
of  this  note  might  be  worded  as  follows: 

63.  See  also  items  45,  63  and  277. 

64.  Letter  to  the  President  of  the  Bharatiya  Vidya  Bhavan,  Chaupatty  Road,  Bombay-7. 
PMO,  File  No.  2(397)/61-70-PM,  Vol.  I,  Sr.  No.  50-A. 

65.  Appendix  26  (a). 
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“The  Prime  Minister  agreed  that  a  national  approach  should  be  made  to 
this  problem  and  for  this  purpose  a  convention  might  be  held.  But  he  would 
like  to  consult  the  Chief  Ministers  of  states  first  as  they  have  been  discussing 
this  problem  and  anyhow  they  have  to  deal  with  it.  After  this  consultation 
with  the  Chief  Ministers  they  could  consider  a  larger  gathering,  including 
representatives  of  all  the  Parties  in  Parliament  as  well  as  some  important 
independent  persons  and  eminent  educationists.”66 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


50.  To  B.C.  Roy:  Return  in  Time  for  Conference67 

Chief  Ministers’  Conference  to  consider  questions  of  integration  and  language 
policy  definitely  fixed  beginning  afternoon  10th  August  and  continuing  11th 
and  12th.  These  dates  were  fixed  mainly  to  suit  your  convenience.  It  is  not 
feasible  to  change  them  as  Chief  Ministers  must  return  to  their  Capitals  in  time 
for  Independence  Day  August  15  celebrations.  After  August  15  other 
developments  may  arise,  especially  in  Punjab.  Therefore  I  hope  that  you  will 
reach  Delhi  latest  on  11th  morning.  You  need  not  go  to  Calcutta  but  come  to 
Delhi  first  on  return  from  Europe.68 


51.  To  B.C.  Roy:  Integration  Conference69 


21st  July,  1961 

My  dear  Bidhan, 

I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  17th  July  from  Vienna  and  I  was  glad  to  hear 
your  voice  from  Paris  today. 


66.  See  Appendix  26  (b). 

67.  Telegram,  21  July  1961,  to  Vijaya  Lakshmi  Pandit,  the  High  Commissioner  in  London, 
with  this  message  for  the  Chief  Minister  of  West  Bengal.  MHA,  File  No.  25/2/61 -Poll. 
Vol.  II. 

68.  See  item  51. 

69.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  West  Bengal.  See  Saroj  Chakrabarty  (ed),  With  Dr  B.C. 
Roy  and  Other  Chief  Ministers  (Calcutta:  Benson’s,  1974)  p.  496. 
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The  President’s  health  is  causing  us  grave  anxiety.70  The  position  last  evening 
was  very  bad  indeed,  but  fortunately  there  was  a  slight  turn  for  the  better  last 
night.  That  has  given  us  some  little  hope,  though  even  now  his  condition 
continues  to  be  serious. 

As  you  say,  many  of  us  have  to  put  up  with  a  major  failing,  i.e.  age;  even 
the  best  of  doctors  cannot  cure  that. 

As  for  the  meeting  of  Chief  Ministers  that  I  am  convening  from  the  10th  to 
the  12th  August  to  consider  various  problems  of  integration,  language,  etc.,  I 
had  decided  upon  these  dates  because  I  was  told  by  somebody  that  they  would 
suit  you.  Now  I  have  communicated  these  dates  to  all  the  Chief  Ministers  and 
they  are  agreeable  to  them.  It  is  difficult  to  change  these  dates  and  begin  this 
meeting  on  the  12th.  That  date  will  be  too  near  the  Independence  Day,  15th 
August,  when  most  Chief  Ministers  want  to  be  in  their  own  capitals.71  If  I  have 
to  change  the  dates,  these  have  to  be  sometime  after  the  15th  August.  That  I 
think  would  be  undesirable.  I  am  therefore  keeping  the  original  dates,  but  fixing 
the  10th  afternoon  for  the  first  meeting.  I  really  do  not  understand  why  you 
should  have  to  go  to  Calcutta  first  just  to  collect  your  papers  and  then  come  to 
Delhi.  You  can  easily  reach  Delhi  on  the  11th  morning  and  participate  in  our 
meetings.  Surely,  you  can  arrange  for  your  papers  to  be  sent  to  either  where 
you  are  or  to  meet  you  here.  Please  therefore  try  to  come  here  at  the  latest  by 
the  11th  morning.  Of  course,  if  you  can  come  by  the  10th  afternoon,  all  the 
better. 


Yours  affectionately, 
Jawaharlal 


52.  To  Ghulam  Mohammed  Bakhshi:  Dates  for  Integration 
Conference72 


July  21,  1961 


My  dear  Bakhshi, 

I  find  it  is  difficult  to  change  the  dates  for  the  conference  of  Chief  Ministers 
etc.  fixed  for  the  10th,  11th  and  12th  August.  I  cannot  postpone  this  by  a  day 
or  two  as  this  will  make  it  difficult  for  the  Chief  Ministers  to  return  to  their 


70.  See  item  21. 

7 1 .  See  items  5,  paragraph  1 ;  6  and  5 1 . 

72.  Letter  to  the  Prime  Minister  of  Jammu  &  Kashmir. 
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own  capitals  in  time  for  the  Independence  Day  celebrations.  If  I  fix  the  dates 
after  Independence  Day,  that  also  will  not  be  suitable.  As  you  know,  there 
might  be  some  developments  in  the  Punjab  because  of  Master  Tara  Singh’s 
threat  to  fast.73  So  I  hope  that  you  will  come  here  on  the  10th  August.  The 
meeting  will  begin  in  the  afternoon  that  day  and  will  go  on  on  the  1 1th  and  1 2th. 

Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


53.  To  Chief  Ministers:  Integration  Conference  Dates74 

July  21,  1961 

My  dear  Chief  Minister, 

I  write  to  you  to  confirm  the  dates  for  the  proposed  Chief  Ministers’  Conference 
in  Delhi  to  consider  the  question  of  integration  as  well  as  language  policy.  This 
conference  will  be  held  at  Vigyan  Bhavan,  New  Delhi,  on  Thursday,  10th  August 
1961,  at  3  p.m.  It  will  continue  on  the  11th  and  12th  August. 

You  have  already  informed  me  that  these  dates  will  suit  you.  I  hope,  therefore, 
that  you  will  make  a  point  of  attending  this  conference.  Should  you  so  wish, 
you  can  bring  your  Home  Minister  with  you  also. 

As  I  have  previously  suggested  to  you,  if  you  have  any  particular  ideas  on 
these  questions,  you  might  send  them  on  to  us,  preferably  to  our  Home  Minister. 

Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


73.  See  Appendix  27. 

74.  Letter  to  Chief  Ministers  of  all  States  including  the  Prime  Minister  of  Jammu  and  Kashmir. 
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54.  To  the  All  India  Punjabi  Conference:  Language 
Politics75 

Language  Problem  Must  Be  Isolated  From  Politics 
Nehru’s  Call  to  Writers 

New  Delhi,  July  23.  Prime  Minister  Nehru  said  here  this  evening  that  the  question 
of  language  must  be  isolated  from  religion  as  well  as  from  politics  if  it  was  to 
be  tackled  constructively. 

Mr.  Nehru,  who  was  inaugurating  an  All-India  Punjabi  Conference,  said 
that  once  the  problems  of  a  language  were  tied  to  politics  they  got  bogged 
down  and  the  development  of  that  language  was  hampered. 

He  appreciated  all  attempts  at  giving  a  language  its  due  place,  but  said  that 
nothing  should  be  done  in  a  manner  which  might  split  the  country. 

The  most  important  thing  to-day,  he  added,  was  that  the  nation  must 
advance.  Anything  which  hindered  that  advance,  whether  done  in  the  name  of 
language  or  something  else,  was  harmful. 

A  large  number  of  Punjabi  writers,  poets  and  artists  attended  the  one-day 
conference,  presided  over  by  the  noted  stage  and  film  actor,  Mr  Prithviraj 
Kapoor. 

Mr.  Nehru  began  by  saying  that  he  had  not  come  to  inaugurate  the  conference 
as  Prime  Minister.  “If  you  say  that  I  am  here  as  President  of  the  Sahitya  Akademi, 
I  would  accept  it.”  The  problems  relating  to  language  and  scripts,  he  said, 
were  complex  and  could  not  be  solved  by  shouting  or  by  raising  slogans,”  he 
added. 

Mr.  Nehru  said  that  a  language  derived  its  strength  from  the  masses.  If  it 
did  not  change  with  the  changing  times  and  shut  its  doors  on  the  inflow  of  new 
words  into  it,  then  it  was  bound  to  weaken. 

The  world,  he  pointed  out,  was  passing  through  a  revolutionary  era  in 
which  the  advances  of  science  and  technology  were  introducing  changes  of  a 
basic  nature  every  day.  Efforts  should  therefore  be  made  to  equip  the  various 
Indian  languages  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  age,  he  added. 

Mr.  Nehru  said  that  sometimes  he  got  the  impression  that  the  question  of 
language  was  “engaging”  the  minds  of  people.  At  a  time  when  it  was  essential 
for  them  to  keep  the  windows  of  their  brains  open,  such  a  tendency  was  most 
alarming,  he  added. 


75.  From  The  Hindu ,  24  July  1961,  p.  1. 
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Growth  of  Indian  Languages 

Stressing  the  need  for  enriching  Indian  languages,  Mr  Nehru  said  that  it  would 
be  necessary  for  the  people  of  India  to  know  English  at  least  till  such  time  as 
the  nation’s  own  resources  of  knowledge  had  developed  considerably.  He 
referred  to  the  demand  for  the  introduction  of  Punjabi  in  the  State’s  High  Court, 
and  said  that  if  the  work  of  the  various  High  Courts  in  the  country  was  carried 
on  in  their  respective  regional  languages,  it  might  create  problems  for  the 
Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  Nehru  said  that  the  basic  strength  of  Punjabi  lay  in  the  fact  that  it  had 
its  roots  among  the  masses,  which  were  very  deep. 

Earlier,  welcoming  Mr  Nehru,  Dr  Gopal  Singh  Dardi,  a  Sikh  historian  and 
author,  stressed  the  need  for  Hindu-Sikh  unity  and  said  that  it  must  be  maintained 
at  all  costs. 

Development  of  Punjabi 

The  conference,  in  a  resolution,  welcomed  the  declaration  made  by  the  Prime 
Minister  that  Punjabi  is  the  main  language  of  the  Punjab  and  congratulated  the 
State  Government  on  the  steps  taken  by  it  to  enrich  and  promote  the  growth  of 
the  language  by  preparing  technical  literature,  dictionaries,  etc.,  agreeing  to 
establish  a  Punjabi  University,  making  it  a  court  language  and  the  language  of 
administration  up  to  the  district  level  in  the  Punjabi  region  and  making  it  a 
compulsory  subject  or  study  in  all  schools  in  the  State. 


55.  To  S.  Radhakrishnan:  Sudhir  Ghosh’s  Bill  on 
Language76 

July  25,  1961 

My  dear  Mr  Vice-President, 

On  July  9  you  were  good  enough  to  write  to  me  and  send  me  a  letter  from  Shri 
Sudhir  Ghosh77  and  a  copy  of  the  Constitution  (Amendment)  Bill,  1961,  which 
he  had  introduced  in  the  Rajya  Sabha.  I  have  consulted  the  Home  Ministry 
about  this  and  I  am  told  by  them  that  it  is  their  intention  to  deal  with  this  matter 


76.  Letter  to  the  Vice-President.  PMO,  File  No.  52(12)/57-63-PMS,  Vol.  I,  Sr.  No.  76-A. 

77.  Rajya  Sabha  MP,  Congress,  from  West  Bengal. 
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not  as  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  which  is  not  considered  necessary, 
but  by  a  straight  piece  of  legislation.  The  legislation  intended  would  deal  not 
only  with  the  use  of  English,  but  a  number  of  other  language  matters.  This  was 
the  decision  arrived  at  by  the  late  Home  Minister,  Shri  Govind  Ballabh  Pant.  As 
under  clause  2  of  Article  343,  English  has  to  continue  anyhow  till  1965  for  all 
official  purposes  of  the  Union,  this  was  not  considered  a  matter  of  great  urgency, 
and  no  Bill  has  been  prepared  for  the  next  Session. 

I  am  returning  Sudhir  Ghosh’s  letter. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


56.  To  the  Youth  Congress:  Build  a  United  India78 

Messages  on  particular  occasions  may  sometimes  have  importance.  Usually 
they  are  full  of  platitudes  and  cannot  produce  much  impression  on  anyone.  I 
hesitate  to  send  such  messages  even  though  demands  for  them  come  from 
every  quarter. 

But  I  do  attach  importance  to  the  young  men  and  women  of  India  because 
on  them  will  fall  the  burden  of  leading  this  country  in  the  coming  days.  This  is 
a  high  task  and  a  great  adventure  for  which  they  have  to  prepare  themselves, 
for  without  preparation  and  training  no  big  work  can  be  done.  We  live  during  a 
period  of  revolutionary  change  all  over  the  world,  and  conflicts  are  always  in 
the  air.  This  is  distressing  no  doubt,  but  it  should  not  frighten  us.  It  should 
rather  be  a  challenge  to  the  young. 

That  challenge  can  only  be  met  by  character  and  integrity  and  hard  work. 
The  very  first  thing  is  to  concentrate  on  a  united,  integrated  India,  where  the 
troubles  of  today,  whether  they  are  communal  or  provincial  or  linguistic  or 
caste,  no  longer  waste  our  energies  and  weaken  us. 

That  is  the  first  task,  and  then  comes  the  great  adventure  of  building  up 
this  country  and  making  it  prosperous.  We  are  beginning  with  the  Third  Five 
Year  Plan,  which  indicates  the  path  we  have  to  pursue.  Everyone  can  find 
some  place  somewhere  to  fit  in  in  this  Plan  if  he  or  she  is  really  anxious  to  do 
so. 

I  send  my  good  wishes  to  the  Youth  Congress. 


78.  Message,  25  July  1961,  forwarded  to  Puran  Singh  Azad,  Secretary  of  the  Youth 
Department,  AICC  Office,  New  Delhi. 
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57.  To  Daljit  Singh:  Party  for  Chief  Ministers79 


July  29,  1961 

Dear  Daljit  Singh, 

I  have  your  letter  of  the  28th  July. 

I  do  not  think  it  will  be  suitable,  or  appropriate,  for  any  kind  of  reception 
being  held  to  meet  the  Chief  Ministers  when  they  come  here  on  the  1  Oth  and 
11th  August.  We  shall  be  very  busy  not  only  with  our  small  conference  but 
with  separate  meetings  etc.  There  will  also  be  the  Parliament  in  session.  It  will 
thus  be  exceedingly  inconvenient  to  go  to  any  party  or  reception.  Even  apart 
from  the  inconvenience,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  fitting  to  have  such  a  reception 
then. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


58.  To  Lai  Bahadur  Shastri:  Responses  on  Integration 
Question80 


August  4,  1961 

My  dear  Lai  Bahadur, 

Before  the  President  fell  ill,81  I  had  asked  him  to  give  us  his  advice  and 
suggestions  on  the  question  of  integration  which  we  were  going  to  consider  at 
the  Chief  Ministers’  meeting.82  He  had  agreed  to  do  so  and,  in  fact,  had  dictated 
some  notes.  He  could  not  finalise  these  because  he  fell  ill. 

At  my  suggestion,  he  has  let  me  have  these  notes  as  they  were,  even 
though  they  are  not  in  final  shape.  I  enclose  a  copy  of  these  for  you. 

I  have  received  some  notes  from  the  Chief  Ministers  of  Gujarat83  and 
Maharashtra84  and  one  from  the  Governor  of  Andhra  Pradesh.85  Humayun  Kabir86 
has  also  sent  me  a  note.  I  have  not  read  all  these,  but  I  am  sending  them  to  you. 


79.  Letter  to  a  former  MLA  of  Delhi;  address:  10  Regal  Buildings,  New  Delhi. 

80.  Letter  to  the  Home  Minister. 

81.  19-21  May  1961. 

82.  Due  10-12  August  1961. 

83.  Jivraj  Mehta. 

84.  Y.B.Chavan. 

85.  Bhimsen  Sachar. 

86.  Minister  of  Scientific  Research  and  Cultural  Affairs. 
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You  can  ask  your  Secretary87  who  is  dealing  with  this  matter  to  make  some 
kind  of  a  summary  of  these  papers. 

I  am  also  sending  you  a  note  which  Gadgil88  has  sent  me  about  the  East 
Pakistan  border.  I  am  doing  so  at  his  request.  I  am  not  quite  in  agreement  with 
everything  that  he  says.  However,  it  is  worth  considering.  A  copy  of  this  note 
is  being  sent  to  Chaliha89  also. 


Yours  affectionately, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


59.  To  Lai  Bahadur  Shastri:  Baliga  on  University 
Admissions90 


August  7,  1961 

My  dear  Lai  Bahadur, 

I  enclose  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Dr  Baliga.91  I  am  sending  copies  of  this  to 
Shrimali92  and  Humayun  Kabir.93 1  agree  with  what  he  says. 

Yours  affectionately, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


60.  To  S.  Radhakrishnan:  Preparing  for  National 
Integration  Conference94 


7th  August  1961 


My  dear  V.P., 

You  know  that  we  are  having  a  conference  of  Chief  Ministers  and  some  Central 
Ministers  to  consider  the  question  of  integration.  One  of  the  principal  subjects 
to  discuss  will  be  the  question  of  language.  I  would  be  grateful  if  you  could 


87.  B.N.  Jha. 

88.  N.V.  Gadgil,  Governor  of  Punjab. 

89.  B.P.  Chaliha,  Chief  Minister  of  Assam. 

90.  Letter  to  the  Home  Minister.  PMO,  File  No.  2(397)/61-70-PM,  Vol.  II,  Sr.  No.  52- A. 

91.  Appendix  49. 

92.  K.L.  Shrimali,  the  Education  Minister. 

93 .  Minister  of  Scientific  Research  and  Cultural  Affairs. 

94.  Letter  to  the  Vice-President. 
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send  me  a  note  containing  your  own  advice  in  this  matter.  This  note  can  be 
used  only  by  me  and  the  Home  Minister,95  if  you  so  prefer,  or  can  be  shared 
with  the  Chief  Ministers. 

The  President,96  at  my  request,  prepared  a  note  on  the  question  of  language, 
or  rather,  he  prepared  a  rough  draft,  which  he  could  not  revise  or  finalize 
before  his  illness.  However,  I  have  received  it  and  it  gives  us  some  idea  of  his 
thinking  in  this  matter,  even  though  it  is  not  in  its  final  form. 

I  am  sure  that  your  advice  will  help  us  in  this  matter. 


Yours  affectionately, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


61.  In  Delhi:  At  a  Youth  Rally97 

ntet  afg  tete  aft? 

tggmT3TT?gSlT,ftrggmTaTT?g!!IT  ar*ft,  ftt  for  if  $137  J3IT  %  tete 
m  arm£  aft?  gg?r  <q?  nnr  am?  #tt,  gter  ter  qfgT  eft  mgg  garr  I  ^ 
(ara  ar?r?  gfft  gan  i  (tftt-mterr)  aftr  gs  tilcTl  «trtt  ?f, 

%  3IFT  Wit  1 1  agg  #  g?  ft?  W,  gift!  gr?  tew  I  ?tf 
ft?  ftf,  tenf  wr  gr  mfttg  g?g  gT  ?ft  aftr  %  nftte  mrnn  tf  ?ft 

??g  %  W  WT  § 3TT  SIT,  ttW  sft  affgff  ?!????  tt  mf  t  tef  I  mftfg  WT 
g?  gg  gf  Quit  India  Resolution  wf  t  ?tef  %  ?tte?  telT  gT  I  ggT  ?Tlt 
g#  gf%,  gfteff,  get  gf  ftgftt  ?tf  gr  ft  wr  g  ftg  gl  ft  teff?-gT? 
g??T  ^  ft  I  ait  f%TT  ggRT,  m  gig  gg?T  gn  gMt  ggftf  gl 1 3W 

tgT  garr,  mg?  ten  §an  ?#f  1 1  gr  mt  gan  sit  g?  wter  eft  mt  aft? 
cgs  nm  tt  i  nt  am?  %  fft  arm  gn  atte  ng  nftf  aft?  ?ftft  aftr  m  gift  ??sl  ftft 
gg>  auga  ift  jmi  anmft  %  m  mg  tg?  gg?  fte?gft  %  aftr  gft  aaift 
%  i  nte  gntm  gn  g?n  g#  aftr  n??ff  w  gi  teift  gfn  rnift  w?  gq,  terft 
gimig  mr  gg  g?n  %  rnnft  nftm  tt  mr  ?nw  ten,  nftrf%  nftf  gnft  ftfg  fftg# 
gift  gft?  ftftng  te  i  gtercT  w?  ftft  nft  ftfmr  n^f,  gfte  tern  ftf  nftmr,  cgnftft 


95.  Lai  Bahadur  Shastri. 

96.  Raj endra  Prasad. 

97.  Speech,  9  August  1961.  NMML,  AIR  Tapes,  TS  No.  7566,  7567,  NM  No.  1514. 
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eft  E#EE  #7  #  E#TTO  TOTEE#  #TOT  EfET  I  ET  EEE  ET#  ETOT  gTOF  TOET  TOTTOTTO  I  # 
EEE#  TOTET#  TO#  TOTITOE  ^3#  #  #tt  3TTETO#  ET  TOTOTO  ##  EE#  1 E#EE,  TOE#  EE#ETO 
#,  fl*JET  %  #T  TOE#  TOplf#  TO#  ETETE  #,  ETTO  T7#  I  #  E##  ETTE#  ‘‘JTO  TOT#  I  #T 
TEE  TOTTTEETO#  #  TOT  TOT#  t  ET  ##-##  TOE#  TOE#  #  E#  TOT#  I  #  E#TE  #TETO 
TOT#  I  #T  EEE#  TOTTOT#  #  f#E  TTET#  1 1  TO#  TOt-ETT  #TO  #,  ETTO  ft?  #  EE  #T 
TOTE  TOT##  TOTTO  f#T#  #T  TOE  TEER  ETT  f#T  HH1##,  #TOE  TOT  ETTE#  gE  ##  EE 
EEE  ERE  TOETE  #  #TO,  #TOE  ETE  gE,  EgE  E^  EE  #TOE  ETE  #  #TO-#TO  gTOT, 
EgE  5§0  EE  TOT#  E#,  EgE  EjE  TO  ETTET  TO  TO#  EET  E#  gTOT,  TOT  ET#  gf  I  TTETTO 
TOETO  #  EE  t  f#  TOTE  #T  TO1TOETTO  ET  #TOETE  #  f  EE#  EE  f#TEET  t  #T  #  gf#ET# 
ET#  TOT  f#TEET  EET#t  f  I  EE  #  EFT  gTO#T  ETOTET  #  t  E#  TfT#,  gftET#  TO#  EET 

^  #TO  gE  EE#  ETE#,  TO#  #  f#E  gE,  ET#  #  #  EE  ETT#T  EET  WE,  EEE#E 
#TOET  E#  TTOT  EET  Elf#ET#E  #,  TOT3ET#  #  TOT  TOT  I,  TOE#  #  TOTEE  #3T#ET#t  I 
EET  Eft  TOE  t,  TOET  ET#  ETEE  #  f#EE#  ETET  gf#TO  TOT  TOTE  TO#ET,  #  #  I  TO#  TOT# 
EE^E  EtTO  #  #  f#T  EE#  f#3T  #  f#T  EE  TOT  EETO  TOT  f#gTETE  #  TO#  ET#  EET  E# 
TOET#  5#  #ET  ET  t,  EET  E#  gTET  E#  T#ET  ET  I,  E#  gTOF  #  #E  ETOEE  E#  ETTOT 
E#  TftET  ET  I,  E#tf#T  gpTOT  #t  gEET  TOTTE I  #f#TE  E#  gTOF  E#  #ET  ET  I,  TREE  ET 
t,  TOT  ETT  TOT  TOET  TOTE#  t,  TOT  ETT  EE  f#T  ETO  ETTE  E#  TO#  TOT#  g##T  #  ^JTOET# 
E#TE  #,  E#  ET#  1 1  #f#TE  ##  #TTO  ET  TOT  #T3#  ETO  #  TOT#  gTTOT  #  ET#  #t  EE 
Ef-Et  ETTE  f  TO#  ET#  TOEE  #  ##-##  TO#f  #  TOT  ET#  gE  t,  ##  TOE#  #  TF# 
I,  ET#t  #t,  ET#t  EFETO#TTOTO,  TOlf##E,  ET#t  TOTO  #  TOET,  ET#t  EF,  E?  ETEftETO, 
TOF-ETO  EFE  E#?T  #  TOET,  TOTE-TOETE  ##T  #t#f  #  ETOE  #  E%  TO#  EE  ##  ^  TO# 
tf#E#^##t#tTO#t###  ^WIH  #,  ETTE  #,  ##TO  #,  TOT#-TOT#  TOt  ## 
TO  TO#f  TO#  EE  ETE  ##,  ET#t  TOER  EE,  ETTO  EE  TOE  ##  EE)  EEE#  geTOf  TOT  #T 
TOTE  ETO#  1 3?#  TOfifroft  #  TOT#  #  f%  TOT%T  TO#  TOT,  TOlf#T  TO#  E#  TOT  TOETO  EETO# 
I  TOE#  TO#ETO,  TOETO  #§TETO  E#  #tf#ETO  TO  T|T#t  TOTT#  E#f#TOT  TOF  #  f## 
#  TO  EET  ETE  #  f#E  #  TO  TOF  TOET  #  f#E  #,  #  T#  ETTO  #ET  E#t  #  I  ft#|TTOTE  # 
TOTETO  TO#  #,  TOTEE#  ##  TOTT#,  TOE  f#  TOT  EET  f^^TTOTE  E#  EETTOT  E#  ^J###  #  TET#, 
EET  fEETE  #  E#  TOE#  f#TO  #,  ET  TOTE  #  ##  EE  E#  f#  ET  TOTE  E#  TOTOE  ET#  # 
EE  TO#,  TOT#  ETOETO  #  TOTE  #,  TOT#  TJ#  #  TOTE,  TOT#  ETTOT  #  TOTE  #,  TOT#  EETTO  ## 
TOT#  #  TOTE  #,  TOE  T3TOTTOTET  ##  I  TOT#  TO#TE  #  E#t  1 1 

TOTTOTOTOT  #  g#TOT  E#  TOE  TOETO  #f%E,  EET  #  g#ET?  EET  TOTE#  TOTpTTT  #  #  #TO, 
##  #TO  gE  TOE  TOE  #  #  TOTOE  TOET  TOTE  #  3ETOE— Titov  TO#,  Major  Titov  #  TO# 
TOE  tTefT  EE  #TOET  ETO  ##  #  TOT#  #  ETTO  TOTET  TOT#  TOE  TOTOTOTT  "Mil",  EEE  TOTOTOTT 
TOE#  ET#  §#TOT  #  ##  ETO#E  TO#  TOTE  TOT#E  TO#  I  #  TOTTO  ETOT  EE  TOTT#  TOTE  # 
5#ETE  #  ET#  #T#  #  TO#  #TTOT  TOT  #T  TOE  E#  #TO-#TO  TO#  E#t  #  I  ega  #ro  gtr 
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F?IW?  WF#  Wt  g#t  #  TR^IM  #W#W,98  Wt  W#,  W?P#  WTW  TTcF  3WflWHw  WWT ,  3TW  # 
3TT#,  F?  Wt%  f#W  WTW  3TTW  g##  XTcp  JF^T  3?t?  WFT  1 3IT#  TTTFW  W#  WWF  #,  WTT#  W# 
WWF  %  I 3TW  3TTW  TRI  #Wt  %  WW  #W  FTT  <|f#WT  W#  #f  %  W1F?  ^TTrT  I  #  ftp'  gf#WT 

#  ##-##  f##F,  ##-##  g?w?  3ft?  ##-##  ?j%  www#  wwr  iftww  I,  gw?  gw#  gf#wT 

#WT  Ft  ?#  I,  gw?  gg?T  gPTHT,  #7  3TW?  FW  FW  WPTT#  #,  FW  gPTT#  W#  W#  TPTFT# 
3ft?  FW  WTWT#  ^  W#  g##t?  %  3TT#  #  FW  t#5f  WT##,  3ft?  gPW?  3TT#  if  WT##  I  WF 

ywcb{  #t?  ww#  ^tiil  ft#  ttwwr#  wft,  wwtf#?  #f  #rwtw I ?JF#-<riFRb#i 

3TRWR  #  it  F?T  W#  gPTT#  W#  gPiqi  W#  ###  fit#  space  trekker  %,  3TFFRT  WW? 
##T  f###  I  #f#PT  f#?WT  WFW  ft##  W#f  #f#PT  F?IW#  WTpgif  FTTWT  t,  WWW#  WWFFTT 
I,  3TRWR  W#  gf#WT  W#  3ff?  F##g  ^  ^  Wl#t  WfWWT  W#?F  I  ft?  FW  3iw#  g?w? 
W#  ff?TT  f^T?T%  FW  FIT#t  ?|3TFR  W#t  FT  pR#h  3TT#  WFW??  FW  FT  WI#  W#  W?ig 
if  WT#,  FT  ’ft  gw?  WFT  f#?WT  # 1 

g#  ft  wt#  w#  #gw??  ^trt  gp#  it#  i,  wr  wt#  w#  #ww?r,  wwt  wit?  3t# 

Wp?  ftw  jg  3TTW#  WFT  WT  3P3WT#  if  Wp  FW1#  #tWWTW  wit  f#WTW?T  W#  WW?  WFT# 
W?  W%  twit  (#FIWd  wf  WT  TTTWT  WT3?t?ft?T#tw##,W#TW#  W  if,  WWT-WWT, 
W#  i'00  g?;  gr#  g#  gw?  ##  #§T  W#  #t  WFP#  I  3ft?  -5#  WWF  3TWT#?T  #TWT  t  ft?  ## 
WW  WW#t  #W#tft?3TW#fWFWT#wifW??  TTWWTT,  #ft?W  WW  ft?W#t  it  WWW#  WFW? 
gW?  f#WT  wft  ^§ft  it#  i  ff#  #'l  FWlt  WFT  i  WT  3T*ft  WFT  WTW-WIW  ?tW  JW,  W?FTWF 
fiw  if  Ifw#?  if  WT,  tPRt?  if  #3#  WWT  WT  #  TiWi  FWli  WFR  FWlt  Wt#  %  WWIWT 
1 1  Ff,  Fwif  ttcF  Tpfw  %  Fif  ?RTF  #,FW#t  WWW  #  WWT  I,  #t#W  WWTWT  FWlt  it 
aviators  1 1  Wt,  #  FWIF  WFR  WW  WIPT  W??t  t  i<"  #  FWlf  WfR  ?wf  I  f#W#l 
3ft#if  supersonic  W?Ft  I  WT#  #  f#  3TTWR  Wtt  ?WWT?  #  JJTT  #W  WTWI  I,  WT3F 

#  JjptT  tw  WIWT  I,  wft  #W,  WR  #W  FWWff  WWT  ?i  I  3liRchl,  WWT,  3t#FT,  IFF?  3?t? 
Wt-tWF  3ft?  g?WT  #t  WWT#  I  WT#  #  FW  WWW  5#WT  if  wwif  3TPt  gp^F  t  ft?TT  TFF# 

wwiwtI,  wgw  wpt  gw#  t  wwiwt  i  i  #  Fwft  f#t  pw?  ##  #w  wwiwt,  pwr  t;w<#fyw, 

supersonic  WF  PWT  f#TT#  i  f#  FW  W##?T  WF#  W5Ff  WWi  p|w  WW#  t,  FWtt  Ff 
f#W#  #W  tw  I  3ft?  #  F?I#f  wwnt  1 1  #  WFWW  FTf  WWTWT  WT  W#  f#WW  WW  WWW 
WT,  WF#  W#  3T1W  ##  FW#  WFR  #t  f#?l#t  3TTW#  WWTWT  I,  #t  3TRWTWT  W#  WWT  I 

#  Fwwt  #w  wnwr  i  f#?iif  w?r  wwwr  w?  w?t  wwft  it  #  #w  i,  #f#w  fw#  #wwr 
wf#  #,  w?iw#  #  w#,  wwwtl  i<aw)<  g#  ?g$ft  gi,  w#fw>  wf  1w?tt#  #  tff  w#  wtw 

#t,  3TT#  WF#  W#,  #  F?  tfW)  #  f#T  #  |  ipr  #fi  WI?gW)  W#  «a#  F  PWT-trWi  Wrf# 


98.  Yuri  Gagarin. 

99.  Alan  B.  Shepard. 

100.  See  SWJN/SS/69/items  348-349. 

101.  See  item  248. 
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oftr  ft#  ft  #r  gep  ftp  ft#  %  i  cfr  ft  pp  to-gw#  #  tog  I, 

(st'-gw#  #  tog  gp  #d  ^  FF  ch<'ll  I 

PF  F#  Fp  FFTt  FP^  #  FTF  p#  gp  FFF  I,  FPf  %  FRF  #F  I,  FFT  FFTF 
gdlftp  gF#  cpr  FFP  I,  pg  ##T  toft  P#  t  #T  FP  gilftp  gg#  FT  FFF 
«r|  to#  FT  Ft  TFT  %  I  PF  FT#  I Fto  W  FR  ftp  |  %  FF  FT#  gFF  FP  F# 
ddlto,  FF  #f  P#  FT  FFRf  to#  W  #  F#  FT#  gil#P  gq# 

FTt  ##F  gdlf#P  gF#  #  F#  FT#,  ##F  gp  g#P  #  F#  PPF  I,  RF#  to 
FFPFT  t,  to  FRFT  t  #T  FPFT 1 1  #  FP  F#  FFR  FFlt  PFfto  %T#P  #F  PTF 
FT#  I  #T  PFFTT  FTFF  dl^d  Ft  FF  gFFR  to  #  FTTF  FFTt  PPT  f|P  I  Fp  # 

gpiddi  frp  I  afR  gpr  ft  fti#  %  fjf  #tf  ft,  Ff#r  ftr  ®rr%  gtof  ftT  »1sp< 

#T  g#t  ft  FF  pt  1 1  p#to  FF  RFF  FP  F#  PFTP  FT#  ##F  g##TT  RF# 
cFT  FT  FFTFFT  FT#  t,  FFTF  #  f ,  #T  FF  3TF  FTTF  FT#  F#  #  t  #  #  FF  #FFTF 
t,  FP  F#  g£  F#  f  #  #t,  FFT  #FFRT  I,  F%  %  Ft  to#?#  FTT  FTTF  FR  #  1 1 
#  ReT  gp  #TT  #  #-#  F  t,  #F  #  t,  to#  #  I,  ’erpftFT  FT  FTP  PFF  #  FTf^ 
FP  Ft  #T  PTFTFT  #TT  ft#  FTF  I  PH  #  R#  #?  PT  FTTF  FR:  #  1 1  FF  TP  f#TT# 
I  gp  gpp  if  PR  #,  gp  gpr  tr  fto#t  PTFtoFF  #,  fftoTF  #,  #  #F  Fp  FTTF 
FR  #  I  #  WI  FTTF  FR  #  1 1102  #  PFT  F#  Ft  BgWH  %  FTFT  F#,  P#FTT 
Fit,  3ftT  gptf  ^T  FT?  Ft  FtgFT,  FFgFT  FPPIFf  FT  P  FF^  %  FTF  FFF^t  I,  ^Tt 
F#(P  Pptt  Ftt  gftETT  Tf  FTF  Tpft  I  Ft  fl^FR  TT  7FP  FFF  Fpt  I 

FTgFFF^  PTttFF  F%F  F^t  FPPTFt  %  FFpnF  FT  I  FF  FTF  %  FFF  Ftp  1 1 
?F  FTF  %  t  PPFt  fitP?f  %  FFPT  fpF  FFP  %  ftp  F?F  %  B^WH  FF  FFF 
PF  'jftp-PFP  gFF  I,  FcF  P5FP-^FP  I FFFF  feFIF,  FFFF  FFF  FF  FP 1 1  gF^ 
FFF  %  #  f*TFT#  PFFtt  #  «ff  %  FFPT  |  %  %%  FF  PFft  FTFP  Ftt  PP  Fpt  I 
Ft%  FTFFt  ^T,  St€f  FTFf  3ftF  pF  ^  ^PF  Ftt  FFF  %  PFft  FFF  Ftt  FFpt  I 
FP  FTFF,  PFT  g%  Pf,  PFT  §TFT  Ftt,  PFtt  pfF  F5t,  PT%  ft^tt  PT,  PFft  FTP  Ftt 
3ttl  FtFf  F>f  FF  FFf  FFP^  I 

FF  Ft  F^  t  ftgWH  Ftt  I  FP  Ft  FT  te-gWIH  Ft  m\  FF  TP  I,  oftT  F%P 
F#PT  Fttt%igFtFt%3FftFPFP  to#  PFFtM,  to#  #F#,  to# 

ptog>#  #  toto  I,  FFtt:  tong  3  #t-'g#Ft  I  #r  ff#  fp#t  p#  I  #r 

FF  FF  PTft  #  qf  tot  I  #  #  PF#T  c#,  ^  to  #t  #T  gflFFF  PFPF  ^  FF# 

^f,  fk  Ttog  pfpf  #  ^#r  #f  I,  f  pq#  g  to,  f  g?P  Pt  i  ff  tor  ^t  # 

PFFP  ^  PFF  >t  FF  Ftp  PT  FT#,  PFFP  P  FFTFT  FPT  FFRT  %,  Ftt^  FT?t 
FiF  FPP  FF  FFF  fp  ##F-PT-qTF-F:  Fto  FF  FTP  %  pfel  FP  gPiqi  if 


102.  See  item  344  and  appendix  22. 
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qip  #  qp  fte  q##,  qp  q?p  tjtP  P  #r  ?j#r  P  fPP  #  titP  jfpqT  P 
fet#  i  m  tfi  w  I  3#  qP#  qir  #t  qPfq  qri  ^rsr  wm  I  qiqr  PPiq 

Pci  P#  I  Pi  qt-q|  FTT  W  q?p  qiT  qqf  qp  |  qtfp  ## ?  TIMcbd  #  TIFp 
P#,  ^FT  PP  q  Pi  Flip  qqi  P#  qq  3IMcM  PP  eft  qqr  qiq  I  eft  Titov  TTT5W 
qp  gPqT  qP  #?  ql  #T  qF  qTF  %  qPfpT  gfqqT  qp  SfeRT  5?RT  gfpiq  q#  I 
PPiq  qTpTT  31#  #T  F#  PIT  P  F#  qp  FTRT  PiqT  SIT,  P#  TITf  P  qF  qTF  P 
q#  Pi  wf  qTpTT  3i#  3#  f#  ti?  f?P  qp  p#  ffP  tt  q#  Ptqqq# 
TT  Pq  if  qp  3T#  qipTT,  qrqq  qp  qTF  1 1  p#  FITTF  P  qfp  qil,  FTf#  q#  qF 
I  FTT  WI  Pi  F*#  #P  3#  TT^q  qp  q#  -3TFT  qqT  #  PPl  TIT#  I  qF  qp 
Pi  FqT  P  P#  P  qp  Pit  q#,  ■srnfr  q#  ^FPi  P  qfp  ft,  qqiF  ft  q#  Prq^q  nsii^l 

31#  I  eft  '5TF  TTf  FIFRT  P  3ftT  PP  4lq  FT  FT  3FT#  3#  dldl  FT  9%  #  qF  #  TTFITRT 
I  FR#  PlT  3#  FP  FT#  PpTTRT  I  3#  ^IHch<  qF  hI^cIh!  TFT  cFIF  1 1 

P  3TF#  qiFTTT  4  3TFPP  ijq  qp?#  I,  TFflTf  P  qiR  TFT  Tp  I  3#  qt-q|  #9FT 
#  q  qi#  I,  JJellRcb  FT  FTITp  PPiq  3TT?q  #9PT,  3Fqq  #qPT  #  qF I  Pi  Pi# 
RTF  %  FT  #9#  qp  3TFI  #f ,  TTF  Pq#  #  f  qt  -3FTT  T75#  t  ##  qp,  qi%  P# 
qiq  qr,  qqF9  #  qiq  ft,  q#  gp  #  qiq  ft,  qp  qrfp  #  qiq  ft,  qp  w 
%  I  TFFsr  FtfP  TFt  P  qiFFT  f,  TTPr  qt  isP'  T?  qp  "sfpT  %,  FT  TcR  ^PTp  TrTpr 
qr  t!  #t  fttP  tM,  PPft  qqiFT  ^  qin  %  ^  tttfWtt  P,  Prtrtt  ft  an^  ttfi^ 
^isdi  1^  qt  qqiFq'  qp  qqiF  qmT  %  3?tT  5^  ^  qqiF  TTFI  %,  <MdlP  sp  qqiF  q>«ii 
I,  Fn#  ttifri  I  i  qt  P  TimsFr  %-qqiqf  qrr  qrq  I,  ftfP  arM  P  trfP  I  ft 

P?HTr  F^?H  qiPt  Trqi  qftF  qp  PlTRT,  TTF  TlR  P-^WM  qp  cFPt  qp  fpTHT,  TcR 
Tiqp  #  qftqR  TIF?^  qfl  qift,  q#  FTTp  ffqi#TT  qplf  PPt  qqf  q  Ff,  qF  qfr  qiq 
I  ffR  qqp  Pt  t^tt  P  q?P  t  qf-T  ;'T?iq.qT.  qt  qq#q  P  q^rfr  I  ftt  TTqqr  qp 
’jMr  P  qqt  q^f,  qq?iqi  qff  I  ^  ^ 1  tTTT  P  Pttrt 

!■  qqT  |  ^  ttif#  %  qqqp  qqtP  qi  q^f,  qqf%  feqqT  #  pqpj  qqqq  ttw 

qiP  Pfeq  pqrj  qq$Hi  qr#  q#  I  qt  qt  tti  Pn  cp  qq^RT  qiPr,  ?rq  qp 
qqqqi  qiPr,  qF#qig5rPTFtqr!^T%  Pi#  qiq  #  i  tt#  qfp  gq 
qqqgr  P  qqfi  gqtr,  Tim  P  j^q,  sp  pq  qiq  q#  qnmq  P  gqT,  qiqrr  P  §3q  q#, 
qiqT  #  imt  qiFt  I,  q#  q#  qqFw  qr,  qi#  qp  i  q#q  qqiqq  |  #r  f#Pt  P 
qqsidi  %  q#Pi  qqp  q#  qiq  fP^rqrq  #  Pit  I  ftt  qiq  #  qqqqi  qi#  Pb# 

vKjyi  #  #pT  qq#  #  Pt  q?  TIT#  did  ft  Pi  FT  TRF  dilq,  TfR  5^ 

#,  TTF  q?Pr  #,  qF  q#  Pi  qqi%-qqi%  #f  #  qiF  pqr  F^wm  t,  w  1 1  qF  pp 
^qi  #t  #  F#  t,  qjq  #t  T^fI  qr#  #F  Pt  #  #  T^I  3pT  #  T^  FT#  P# 
qi%T  I 

-3TPT  q#  qTFT  q#  P^TdM  #  #  #Tq  TUFT  FF^TT  TI#  I  Pi  P  P-fRlP  f 
qp  3TPT  #T1#  P,  qp  gqq#  P,  FFT#  P,  qip  P  #  P  I  qiq  Ppq  qFTJJT  qi# 
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I  f#  #  ft^Fil#  %  FTT#F  |F#ftr  F#  g?blFdl  #T  tot  FTT  t,  #T  ^r*Tt  FTT  I 
#T  F#  FEE#  Ftt  WFTFFT  t  #  ?F  FTE  #  Ftt  #  FFFHdl  I  f#  FET  FFT  Tito 

#  FT#  t  FT  ftoT  %  FT  FFET  #  FT  FET  togt  FT  gTMRH  I  FT  #ERI  1 1  MFFH 

#  f#  FET  togTdl-f)  I  #T  FEE#  FTTT  #  MITTM#  #FT  FTT#  f#TFT  #FT  ftl  FE  FT) 
ftoFd  I  Rofto  FEE  t#FT  FTT  I  FE  FEE#  MEdld  I  #T  E#  %  SIFT#  FTFT  Ft# 
I,  fwRT  Ft#  I,  F#T  F#  F#  f#  FET  ft>TT  TJ#  %  Fit,  F#T  FFT  FET  FETT  #F# 
f,lH  wt  I  feUd##  %  I  F#  cRT  F3S  ##  FEET  FT  EF#  TT#  g#  #  # 
gwto  t,  #FT  f#to#  I  #  F#  FT  #  f  #-##  f#T  #  f#F  #T  EF  FETTT  # 
Fld#'d  F#  f#T  fto  TTTE  #  EF  y?bNdl  F#  ##  #  ETEET,  ETEET  #  ##  ^WH 

#  EF#  Fto  t,  f#gTTTTF  to  FTFto  FTT#  t  F#f#  FE  fto#T,  FE  fto#t  t  FEEET 
to,  FF  fto#T  I  tot  |F  g?5E  to  Ft,  3PJFT  ##  to  to  I 

FTF  #F  FEto  FTTT  F#,  EFT#  TTJFltoEE  TTTFTF  t  ##  FF#  F#  tlFFR  to 

t  ft#T-ft#T,  to  to  I  #to  Ft  tor  to  Ft  to  #  to  fttf  ftt#  t  ^Fgftor 

to  FIFttoEE  ton#  t  Fit  Ft  fto^f  ft  gTTFFTF  Ft  FT  #ERF  Ft,  Ft  tot  |F 
t  f#to  #T  #  I  FTFFTF  to  gto  to  TTF#  to,  FEEEF  F#  g#FT  #  #  F^  #EEET 
FfT  MT  t,  tot  |F  FF#  Ft  to  FTTFT  I  FT#  to  Fit,  Fit  f#T  F#  FF  it^WH 

#  ##  FET  #to  FTE#  t,  FF  FF  f#FE,  f#gET  FFTFT  t,  FFRT  I  to 

to  to  W  ft-gFIM  #  to  I  #  TTTEF  FF  TTF5T#  I  FFTFT  to,  FTTETT  FF#  Ft 
FMF>d  #  FF#  Ft  to  FF#  FEEEF  FFT  Ft  TFT  t  g#EIT  ^  1  ^  tot##  FETFET 
to  FET  FI#  I  f#  gFFT  Ft  FFTF  FF  F#f#  gTFT  #,  gTFT  #  EFTt-EFTt  #  to  FFT 
FF  FET  FT  FET  F#  I  #  FET  TEE-gFT  FI  Id,  FEEETT  F|F  Flft#F  t,  FT  FFE  t, 
E#F§TF  to  t  FF  #  FT#  FF  FFTTT  FtFT  I,  FF  FF#  to  FT#  Ft  #E  t,  FF  FF 

tot  if  g^E  Ft  ftor##  f  i  #  ##  fee#  #fet  #  ff#,  ff#  fto###  ff  # 

##  FTF#  FTFT,  FF  #F  Ft  FTFT,  FET  t#  FT  Ft,  FTET-FT#  Ft  FET#  FT,  ftFEET 
FT  TfFt  FTT  FTFFT  FTT#  to  #  FF#  FFlt  FFR  FF#  FTEEt  FTFFTFT  #  FFT  FR 
FT  T#RT  1 1  FF  ##  FFT  FTFT  #  FEE#  f#TTM  #  to  gT#  FTFT  #  #TT  f  FEE# 
#FET  FFT  tot  |F  ftFTF  Ft,  tot  |F  FFT#  Ft  I  F#  FFT  t  #T  FFT  FlFT  FTftF 

ff#  ggFT  #  gr#  #torr  ft  f#F,  grr#  FTtgr  #  f#F,  gn#  fe#  t  fto#  fft 

ftgjTFET  Ft  FTF  to  #  FFTT  FTF  |F,  #F  FFTT  FTF  |F  FFFTT  FTF  F^  g#TFT  t 
#FTFT  I  FFT  3TTF.  FFTFT  FTF#  t  t#  ft^TdlH  FTT  FTF  FFT  t  #  FFF  t  FFEEt 
ft-gWIF  t  #t  #  FEJF  FTFT  I  FTF#  FTF  FFT  F#f#FT  FTft,  t#FTFFT  FTF%, 
totftlFT  FTft,  to  FTF  t#t  #  FFTT  to  FFTT  FTF  |F  ft'F.TdlPl#  t  #  FT#  Ft 
I  FFFt  F#  FFT  FTF  FTEEt  #F  FFT#  t  FFT  #^TFTF  Ft  FT^RT  #,  FETFT  FT  I 

ff#f  to  ft,  #f  to  #  gr-gr,  f#  #  tor  ft#  #t  #  to  #  tjf  ff#  #  #  # 

to  FF  f#  ftTF#  FTF  (3MI  TFTFF,  ftTF#  FTF  §11#  F#,  ftTFFt  ^F»  f#TEEt  F  ^F, 
F#  FTF,  FT#  F  FTF,  W  F  #  to,  TtETfto  FTTFT  t,  ?F  f#TTF  to  FT#  #tF  F# 
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l,  mRt  €PT  ak  2ft  gkt  TOR  if  TOfRR  fk  gfklT  R  Wlk  k,  gftaT  aiT  ppm  aikt 
R,  gfkar  R  awk  sB^nrt  Rk,  awk  RgRt,  am  air  Rk  awk  afR  aik  air  Rk  i 
aka  air,  aw-aw  ait  ■snkf  aR  R  k  m  i  gftaT  R  aw  gan  ?it  aaR  aaiw  air,  m 
aR  R  aaR  TOTR  aa  R  3T1W  R  Taft  I  RR  amkt  R  aR  fRRR  R 
fkgrark  aaiaiR  %  afR  gakr  R  amft  I  aik  i  k  m  fRaw  I  mRf,  Rfka  3# 
k  ma  aa  R  aw  I  fk  aa  RR  aak  aw  afR  aR  aR  3  aa  ag  airw  R  afR  fknk, 
^knff  R,  Ra-Ra  k,  aa  aa  aik  R  afR  aRw  aa  gar  %  aa  gww  R  ag  1  R 
aRRg  aR  aw  R  RRw  fRwr  t  aR  arak  awk  aTR  aR  aw  mar  t  afR  gaf  R 
aaR,  #iif,airt  aakf ©tear 1 1  R aa aR R I R aaR aRswrfknaT kf I 
R  gk  aR  f  mo-w  aaR  1, gkn  aR  aikt  I,  aaR  akwR  I,  aaR  aR  aR  I  aa 
awk  gak  aagR  kt  gw  ww,  gak  aagR  aaRt  anRwia  I,  aaRt  wtt  I,  fkr 
R  t^tt  t,  fk  m  wit  I,  Rfka  anwaw  R  waR  3  t?i  t  aR,  aR  R  awrr  aro 
gaR  waR  R  aR  rti  1 1  apw  m  waTar  |  R  aa  aR  agw  aa  R,  ik  aa, 
fkrwaai 

am  fkRar  R  kt  mak  R,  RrkaT  aR  a%  RR  ak  k  wwR  t  Rk  a%  awaR 
wwk  t,  RR  Rttwt  aR  1  akR  am  I,  aaar  ^r?t  I  k  ampm  k  mrk  k  k  kkf 
kr  kr  k?  kn  Rifk,  ^ofk  w  akk  ckt  I,  g=r  kfkr  1  w  afR  mktk, 
Rkm  ak  kkfkRT  apr  grkt  t  kt  1 1  m  mr  Rk  I  mk  1  mrm  akk  ^ 
m  k  k  H'aigk  amk  I  wnkt  mm  ukk  ^  kf  k  kf  #gk  I  atM^  w 
k  Tnkr  afR  Rygiik^l  kurr103  afR  (gg  w  ^kf  anm...  wikm) 
mrfki?T  1  aw  kkq  akk  w  ^  fkHiw  Rfkm  k  kR  fkgrRk  if,  Rpar  if 
afR  -mifkw  ir  1  ?nk  wk  m  I  ww  ukk  ^?r,  mmr  fkik  m,  wrm  w 

m,  fkkf  Rfmfr  i^r  k#  1 1  amar  kk  k  I  k  w  anwksh  I,  ^rmfkw  I,  k 

%  awr  kf  kk  %,  k  gwi  kt  aakt  t?  1  m  fk^k  kt  ggHiw  sTk  k  aw 

I,  ^ft  gfknk  rw  akk  Rk  I  fk  aiw  kt  gkw  ir  wkr  kt  gfkn  i  kk  wkr 
k  k  rnr  k  kf  ww  ak  k  w  mgg  m?  kf  kkn  Rkkw  aarkt  w  1 1 
fkgqki  k  fk  kk  kt  fknk  I,  w  fkgqkt  fkg;kt,  gmww  kt,  fkm  kt, 
kiTf  kt,  fkggkt  w  |,  ark  kkf  ak  t  k  kaR  iak  mk  m  w-^jR  R  R?t 
1 1  afR  mRr  grRi  am  Raw  R  wtrt  g^F  w  kw  I  anakt  tot  k  rt  a  mw  k 
gwi  Rw  I  kt  fk  ar^-aw  k  aam  I,  aw-aw  kt  awk  1 1  m  toto  g^P  I, 
agr  gw>  a,  ^agw  gar  %  Rfka  aaR  ak  %,  kaak  R,  arknaT  %  kR  ak  k  kR 
TTma  R 1  m  gar  a*ft  aw  aaiaT  R  aa  kk  ak  ?maa  k— rri  k  akaiaT  afR  w 
TTcRai  1  akaiaT  ait  am  aawkt  aak  k  am  waR  Rw  aik  t,  waR  Rar  aik  a, 


103.  See  SWJN/SS/63/item  173. 
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rtrt  rrtf  it  rtrt  i  3ttrtt  iff  RFii  if,  Rif  i,  rft  %  ftkjRi,  ^-h^hh  Ri,  imi, 

ftTRTT,  RTtf  Ri  fi  FR  FRTTT  if  RRFR  TiRT  3fk  iff  Rif  #t  I  it  FR  RFTi  RTfi 
RRr-jrk  ft,  jrttiRTFifTrRtRRRif  rtrt,  RFii  ikft,  rr#  ikft  ft  rrt  iff  3?k 

RFT  fi^Tdld  3?k  Rif  W  RTf  ii  qfiR  FRTft  R1RT  ikft  3?k  TTR  TITIR  t,  3TTR  kf|R 

RTRT  RT,  RRFTiRRtTilRfRFTTR  TfklRT  I,  Fi  3TRi  JTRT  Rtf  TTRFTRT  I,  FRTt 

JRRT  *f  R5i  RRFR  I,  3oi  %  3^1  RRFR  i,  RT^  RRTf  %  FRTt  i  tfRT  fi>R  JR 

l-fi^RT  RHIdi  Rt  Rj®  Ri?R,  Rfe  £pf  RF  RTTR  RR I  kHdll  J3TT  3?k  RTF  tf  RF 

i  RRTi  ft  id  t  3fk  RTR  if  ftfRTR  RttTF  RF  FRlt  it  i$T  %  1 1  ifiR  3fk  qtf  it 
«  • 

RTFT  ft  3TTR  i,  FRTF  RR  3TTRT,  R|  j1  RFT  3TTRT,  it  FRTk  RRT  JR  3TTRT  RFT  I  ^AdlR 
3T1RT,  RTTF  #  RTR  JR  FRRTR  3TTRT  I  3Tk  it  #R  I  FRTi  3fR  gHRRTR  Rt  RTFT  Ft 

3rri  jr  sfr%  it  i,  jjikk  ikf,  Rif  %  TFi  Rif  i  f^rtt  ft  i  if  rf  rr  qi  fi-jTdH 

i  it  Ri  I,  TTRRTT  F*t  RlR<  RkRT  F  3fk  RR  h!=HI  ft  *11  i,  3TRi-3TRi  Rkt  RT  Ri  3Tk 
FRTR  fit  i  JTTRT,  RTlit  JTTRT,  FRTft  dW^fcl  RRT  I?  RTF  I  3TTRRft  it  3T9TtRT,  RRTR 
3ritRT  i  RTFT  RT  Ft  FRk  #R  Ttt  RRT  JR  RTRTf  RT  fiw  I  3T1R  it  i  3TR  it  RF 
RRkf  t  fi  it  RTRit,  it  3TTR>tt  jrk  ^  sri  RR  3TTRT  RkRT  I,  FT  RR  3TTRit  Rt  3TRt 
qt  RTT  #  RkRT  it  RTflR,  Jkt  i  kt  RTT  3TTFT  RkRT  I,  it  JRt  i  kt  RTT  3TTRT  RkRT 
I  RRi  qi  RR  JTRT  3TTRT  RkRT  1 1  MTR  RTTf  FRkf  RTTT  JR  RR  TjftR  t,  t  firft 
R5t  JR-RRT  Rif  RTFRT  RTFRT  ifiR  kfR  RRR  TjftR  i  #R  ftRgk  iRkf  if  TFi  i, 
R  RFRT,  R  kkRRT,  3TRRT  TjftR  Rf,  RR  RRR  FRlt  RFIJRRf  i  RF  RTR  Riit  I  FTT  itR 
i  fltJTRR  Rft  RTRRT  RFlf,  #T  fi-^TRIR  RR  RTR  jkTRT  i  ikktT  I  RF  RRT  RFIRR 
I,  fiRTR  RR,  RftRR,  tik  RR  RftRR,  RF  RkkT  TTkjfi  1 1  RF  TkRTkr  qtit  I  fi 
RRT3TTq  iRTTRT  qFR  i,  kkTRt  RTR  TsTTRT  TRTt,  kklRTt  ^R,  kkft  it  R  T|R,  RF  Ttkjfi 

I  RF  Rt  ^R  i  ffeRT  it  RTR  I,  ilfs4lil  Rft  1 1  Rt  FR  RTF  ft  Fi  fi^JkirR  RTtRFIRT 

I I  TTTR  TTRk  i  I  f^JTRTR  i  3TiFRT  I  RTF-RTF  RR,  RT#,  TRli  >3^-3^  I,  R5TTT 
tf  RT3fr  RRT  TRTRT  RFT  JTkT  7RTRT,  RFT  Rtf  RRTTRT  RRT  i  Ri  Rft  JTTtt  RRTTRT,  RFT  Rtt 
R1RT  RRT  I  ifiR  Rt  ikf  Fi  RTR#  I  it  RTfiR  RTkftRRR  fi-^WlPlRd  i§T  FRTTT 
Fi  RfqRT  I,  Fi  RRRR  3TTRT  RkRT  I,  TttTRRT  I  RRif  Rli,  RRif  FRTTT  3TTRT  RkRT 
I,  RTR  R3RT  I  fi  tidit  3TiRT?TT  I  Rki  iff  RRTRT  I,  RifitRRti,  RFRil 

Fi  TRTTR  iidll  Rt  Rdil  fidll,  Rfti  3TTTR-3TTTR  Ri^tf  RTt  Rt  Rit  I  FkitTR  3TTR 
TFT  R%  RFT  TTRTF  kit  i  RRTRT  RTT  3?R  FRkTRTT  iii?TR  ik  TTTTIRR  RtRRTRt  it  RRTRT 
J I  3Tk  ji  J:TR  ildl  I  fi  RRi  ifjTRTR  Rji-RFfiRt  RF  RTi  i  RF  TTTtRRTfiRTRT 
if  3fk  RcF  W  Rki  FFTi  I  iff  RTRf  i  it  fi  RTt  %R|TRTR  it  Rif  I,  fi-^Tdld 

i  rrt  firft  Rtf  i  i  Rit  rtr  Rrrit  i  i  ttttt  fitjTRTR,  3ttr  rft  firit  if  TFi  i  ifiR 

3TTRRTT  fiHIRR  RFTF  I  3tk  3TTRRR  RTT§ik  I,  3TTRRR  RRTTT  I  #T  3TTRRTT  i#T  |, 
RRT-RRT,  it  RRTTT  i  TF%  RTTTf  RTT  Rdil  $TFT  F  3fk  T3RRR  it  %RTTTR  RFTF  i,  FR 
Tktf  if  RIRRTR  I,  FR  T3TTRTt  ifF  i  3TRit  yi-ilRdl  i  RF  i  RT  3TRit  dRTsRlil  i  RF 
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ft,  TKT  ft  FTRT  %  ft  ft  OTT  FfftW  FOTtf  TTT  TT  FTRT I  ft  Tft  ftt  TTT 
'3T^  %  'jfr  '^’T  ft  «MI  t  TOT  OTtt  TTTf  ft  (ft  eft  5HKI  ^  ft  OTlHebl  %  ftt 

ft  grr  ott  I  ft  tttt  I,  tf  wit  1 1  #  ft  Fft  ffttOTn  I  ftft,  er^wm'  ftn 

%  fft  Sd-11  <$rl  eft  ff,  '±>41  ft  eft  ft  (jlfft-l  fft  ft  efft  %  6Hlf  R<d  c}?t  chn4Ul 

ter  OTlft  t  ft  FT  OTTFT-OTTTF  OTTTt  I Tlftf  TT,  OTJHT  ^  TF  OTtf  1 1  ft%  FTTtf 
fftft ?  ft  ft  OTTTTf  OTFI  ft OT1FT FT  ft  OTRT^t  I FTOTI  ft  FT  FT  ^T  TFHT-fftHI 
t§t  gfftiOT  Ft  w  I  Frft  fftir  tott  1 ft  tott  ft  ftt  ftftr  OTMeM  eft  ftTift 
OTf  ft  Tft  fFTTT  OTTTTft  1 1  FT  Tift  *f  OTTT  -TIT  ftft  gr>  ftr  Tit  OTfft  |  fft 
gft  Tftr  OTT  ft  f  ft  OTTft  ft  OTTTT  #T  OTTT  ftlRT  ft I  TF  TOTT  ft  OTMeM 
TTT  W  ft  I,  Tftftt  eft  TIT  1 1 

OTT  H'Jil'si  eft  OTT  TFT  ft  ftft  grt  TlFF-T-FF  TOT  gg  gOT  Mlft$TT  (TOTT  TT,  ft 
IlfftWH  TT  TTT,  TOTT  TTTOT  JOTT,  T%  ftf  ft  FTft  FOT%  gcr,  gn  gefifr  TOT  TOT 
TFT  TTffttTR,  gTT  FOTFT  TFT  FTft  TIT,  ftft  TTTOT  ft  ft  s|OTT  I  TOT  OTTTFTOT  TTOTT  TOT 
TOTT  Tft,  OTOTTT  FTft  fft  OTOTf  OTIFft,  fftft  OTTOT,  TOTT  OT1OT,  TTT  OTTOT,  TOT  OTTOT 
TFT  ft  FTT  OTlft  'Ili-TOTI-I  ft,  FOT  ft  TFT  Tft,  TFT  TTft  TTTT 1 1  TF  T#g  fft  FTlft 
gtT>  ft  ftt  OT1TTR  TOTT  ft  FT  OT,  OTOTT  ft  f ft  FTftf  TTFTST  TR  TOT  #T  TTFRT 
TTtft  #T  fft  TT%  Ftft  OTFT  ft  TOT,  Tftfft  TOTT  ft  TF%  Tlftf  ft,  tft  FT  Tft  ft 
Tffftftf  ftrt,ftTftrll^ftt#TFlf%  $TTTF  ft  TTft  ftFT# I,  OTIT OTtft 

OTft  fttft  ft  Tift  Tf  fftTR  Ff,  Tift  Tt  eFlftOT  Ff,  ftt  ftt  ^  ft  OTIT  OTTft  Tift  I,  ftFTT 
OTTTT  ft  ftft  ^Tft  TF  TTTTOT  ft  TTlft  ft  TOTT  ftt^l  ft  Tftfft  FTT-ft  TOTft  OTTOT 
ft,  Tigfftft  TFT  TFT  ft,  TT  OTftt  TOTT-TTTT  ftm  fftlT  Tft,  ft  FTT-ftr  TOTOT  ft  Tift 
TfttT  ft  TOTft,  Tift  TTTOTft  ft  TOTft,  TOT  TftlF  TOTOT  ft,  TTOTT  fftTFI  ftftfftfOT  ft, 
Tft  Tift  TIT  ft  ftfftT  TTT  TIT  TF  ft  TOT  OTIT  TT%  TIOT  3tTTft  ft,  ftFOTft  TTFftt 
ft,  grift  TTft  TTft  gft  Tft  ftt  fftt  TOT  OT  FT  TTft  ft  OTftSTT  ft,  TTTft  1TFT  fftn 
ft  I  ft  OTTft  TFT  ft  OTOTlft  Tift  ft,  TOTT  ft  OTT-ftf  Tft  TFT  ft  TT  rft,  TFT  ft  ft 

ftr  ^tfot  jt,  tf  ^fftftr  ft  tot  fttr  ftt  i  otott  Frft  ftFrr  Tft  ftt  otott  ft 

ftgTOTT  ft  ftft  ft  Ftft  >ft  FT  OTF  ft  OTft  ftft  TT  ift  FTft  ftt,  ftt  TfttTT  FT  TJT 
ftt  Ft  ft  Ftft  I  TOT  fttr  OTFftff  I,  TTOTT  tft  ft  ftft  OTTT,  Fft  TFT  §TTTft 
T§T  Tift,  FTRT  tft  OT  OTlftt  TFT  OTTOT,  Fft  TFT  tjftt  ft  ftft  ftf  TFT  ft  OTTT 
ftf  TOTTT,  ft  ftT  Tft  FTT-ftt  TOT  TOTft  ft  ft  OTT  ft,  ^§TFOT  ft  ft  ftt  TTTOTft 
OTT  ft  1 1  ft  ftr  FTT  TT  FTT  TOTOTT  ft  ft  fft  ftft  FRTft  TFT  ft,  TFF  OTT  ft  ft 
I,  OTT  TOT  ft  I  ft  FlftT  FIT  1 1  ft  TF  ft  Tift  TOTT  OTT  OTF  TFT  OT  (TT  tftftT 
Tfft,  §ft  Tfft)  TOTT  OTT  OTF  TFT  TT  {ft  TTOT  ftft  %  fftft  fft  %,  OTT  %,  tTIOTT  F 
ftftT  fftft  OTTOT  OTT  T1FFT  I,  OTTT  #  Tft  OTT  ft  TF  OTTftft  1 1  OTT  OTOT  TOTT 
%  fftjTOTT  ft  TT  Tjft  ft  gOTlft  ^  OTTFT  TTTftf  ftt  1 1  OTTT  OTTT  ftf  fftlftf  OTft 
f  TT-ftfftr  ftr,  ft  OTIFft  OTTTFft  TTT I  ft  TOTT  ft  ftft  ft  OTTFft  ftftWH 
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to  3  to#  I  w#f#  #  tor  w#r  r#  1 1  to  T|f##  t  wrft  3  #r  frt#  to 

totIi 

TOT  TO  W  TOT  f#  TOT  TOE  TOTTW  #  RTW  #  RFT  TO  #  RR#  R#,  TOT#  ^ 
RRT#,  F#  TO  TO  RgW  fen,  TOT?  #,  R3FRT  f#RT,  =1#  #,  TO  #T  ®f  TOT  R## 
TO  #R  #  TO#  TOpT  f#  RTW,  TOT  ?FE  RTW  TO  TOTTRT 1 1JR  FE  t  TOT#  RTW  # 
TRW#  Rr#TO,  TO’  TOt^  RIRTR  t,  TO#  TOITR  ^  TO#  ##  #  TOT#  TOFT  t  #T 
R#  TOFT  #  RR#  I,  RTRT  ###  #,  ###  3  f##  #F#  t  ##R  #  #  TOT# 
TOTCFR  #R  TO#  TOR#  1 1  TORT  3  TOT#  TOT  TOTR  #  TOFT  I  TOT  #T  #W  t, 
TOT#  #  I  #T  f##  #  TOT  TO#  I  R#W-R#W,  #RT  t,  #  I  TOT  RTW  #  TOT  TO 
TOT  TOTT  f#  TOT#  ^TT  TOT#,  TO  TOT  *#  TORT  3  R#  TO#,  R#f#  RTW  #  TOT# 
R#  TO  #  TOTO  #T  #  RTW  R#  TOR  #  R#R  ##  |  TOT#  RR#  ##  #  #T  TOT 
W#  Rp  ##  #?#  R#  I,  f##  #R#  TOT  t  #  R#  TOFT  3  I,  TOT#  #  #R# 
I  f##  #,  ##R  TOTT  #  f#t#  TOR#  TOR  R#  #T  #R#  TOT#  RTW  #  TOTT# 
f##T  TOTOTO5-WR  TOTT  §t  TO#  f##T  #  TOTT  R#  §#  #Tf%TOTT#l#T 
##  I  #T,  TO#  FT  TOT  R#  ##R  TO#  TOT  TO  TOT  R#  f#  TOT#  TJRT,  TOFT  # 

#  Sc#  R#  TO  TOT  TORT  ^  R#  TO#  I  TOE  #W  #  #t  TORT  #  I  TO  TOT#  ^TT  #RTR 
TO#  f#  Wf#TOTR  TO#  #  R|S  f#TO  TOT  TOTT,  #  TOTT  #  TOTT  #  I  TO#  RRT-WE 

I,  TOE  TOFET  TOE#t#  I,  TOf#E  TOFET  I,  R#  i#  #f  t,  W#  T# ,  TO#  TOT 
#|,  TO#  #TOT  TOT  TO#  TTOTTT  #  3T#  TO#  %  #E  TO#  ?###  TO  ^3T#  #T 
TO  TORT  3  RR#EF#  #T  #,  TO#  #T  #  #P#  TOFT  TT#  TOW  R#  #  TOT  TOTT 
TO  $  TO#  RFEW  #  I  #  TO  TOT  *#  TRRT  3  R#  3T#  #T  #T  W§W  TOFT  #  TORTTW 
f#  TO  TOT  TOFT  I,  TO#  jWRH  I  ##R  g#  TOE#R  I  f#  TOT  TT#TOT  R#  TOT 
TOT  #  TOjT  f#W,  TO#T#  #TT  TOT  #  W#R  I  f#  TO#  B-^WH  #  #T  #TOT  # 
#T  T3TTOET  #R#  #  gWTOR  1 1  TOTT  RTW  W#  t  #R#  W#  RTW  RRT#  #T  TO# 
TO#  TOT  R#  TO#,  TO  T#  %  ##R  TOW  #  T5#  #  f##  #T  WTO  %  TOFT  f#W 
RT##  TOT#  #  R#  R#  R#  t  #T  #  TOFT  TOJTT  #  TOTTTT  ^  TOFT  TORT  I  #TOT#R 

##  %  Wp1'  ^  WTO  TO##  WE  WFT  TOFT  TFT#,  TORT  #  #R 

fTOTFT#  TFT#  #T  TOTTW  #  f#T  #^  f%cR#  #  f#T  ^  ##  TOT  ^  TP#,  #t  ®f 
TOT  WFT  TO  TT#  f  f##  ^WTOT  #WT  I  #  #T  #F  #,  #T  #  f#  W# 

f#TFT  #  W#  I  T#  f#5RFT  #  #R  I 

3FT  TO#  ^TT  %  f#  #WT#  #  RcF  q..#  #TT  ^  TOF#  ?EWT  #  TO#  %— TOTTO 
WRI##  I  W##  WTO  I  f#  #  WFIRT  ##,  TOTTOT  TO  ##  I  W§W  TO#  WTO  W  TOT 
R  #f#T(  TOT  #  TO#  WTOT  f  TOT  R  #!  W#f#  #  W#  I  WF  #  TO  T#WT 
##f#FR  #T#  TO#  TO  T#TO  FR  TRRW  WT#  WT#  TO  W#ET,  TO  fTT  W#ET 
llRft#Ml##WH  #  ##  TOTf##’  RPHFTchT.  I  ^TTOT#  TR$TI#  #^#  -HH^TI^I,  FT  WRIT 

#  WFT  #  I  R###R  I  #R#  WE-^#  #  TORT#  I  #R  ##R  WTOW  MlRi^llAd, 
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#1  F*T  T1RT  ^FTT  $  #T  #5#  iM#if(#  T#  FTR-39T  #  ^RTFT  WcfT  q#  3W 

#nnr  #  i  ?if  #  w  ##  Tm  #  an#,  r  rf  %###  I,  r  r^  1 1  #  rf  w 
r#rr!i  FRf$iH#3iR#RR#<i<yiw  r#ri  f#  #  ftt  r##  #r  #t  f#n#  #  rtr 

#  Rle^  t  3#  5#  gcRTFT  #RT,  ##  31RT  R#,  f#RT#  #t  I  f#RT#  #  #  RRT  f, 
RRRR  TTR  3ITCT  RH#  f ,  #  #  R#  RIF#  ##  WRT  R#  f#R#  f#R#  RFt  gRRTTR  #  I 

#r  ainr  #lr  aiMthd  rft-rft  fe-^wn  #  f#RTR  r#  t  #  tt#  k-gTRR  #  ##  t, 

1$1FIR  I,  R#  t  FT  RRF-RRITr  RT3#  RR#  RT#,  R/'IRRI  RT#,  3#  RT3#,  f#SRR 

I,  ar#  1 1  arsirr  #  B-^wih  rt  #  r#  r#  rtt  rr#  I,  sr?  rr#  I,  Ir#  rr# 

I  f#aRR  rri#  I  #f#R  rrirt  fr#  R#f#  #  ##f#RR  t,  rrtri#  f§r  rrt#  I, 

RRT-RRT  RiT#  t,  T|RFIR  R#R  t,  RR  T#t  I  RR  RTP#  %  RTRRT  Rl6^  t  #T  RTP# 
RR>  kiiil,  l^Ri  RfR  1^1  RRT  #  R#,  RR#  RT#  RT  f#R  $  T^T  FTT  T|%  #  #,  Tift,  Tift 

B-^wh  #  #rir  #  rrj  rrrr  rr  amr  #  ri#  nr#  fr#  r#  #frr  #f#,  #frr 
#?rt  ##  #  rrr#  #  #itt  ##  tirft  #  r#  rirt  i  #  #  #  ritr  rrr  #  rr# 
aftr  #r  qi^H  #  r^tt  f#  rf  wi  #rt  r#  t  #t  f#  ftp#  #frt  r#r 
#r  afrr  R##f  #  f#R#  #r  rri#,  rrtr  #t  rrt#,  ^wh  r#  rrt#  i  rf  rrtrt 

aiN<*d  1 1 

#  f#r  #  #  aiFP#  rtr  fenm  f  arm  r#  rrt  itr  Ti?#-TTFf#Rf,  ij#  rtrr# 
#r  #  Tg#  ##  t,  3ttrr#  f#RR,  aim#  rtr,  rtr#  ##  R#  #r  #,  R%  rrfr  ## 

I I  am  #  t#rt  |nF  #  n#  5f#rr  nn  t#  #,  #Jr-n-#Jr  nn  t#  I  an#  anw 

nm  firm  #nr,  aim  nm  ##  nm##  i  qnr  3#rcr  nn  t#  I  n#r  #n  ##  ^f^it  I 
nk  #  m##,  ##  mFm  I  m#  #  m##  i  arm  am#  an#  wiftn  aftr  ?n 
##  nr#  #  r#<*f#iu  n?  #aMr#  nr  nm  I  arm^n  #r  w  nrF  #  #t  am# 

n#  nnnr  I,  am#  f#mT  #1  nmamr  I  #r  f#§mR  #r  m?m  nm#  I  nn^n 
afrr  #tpr  #  ##  ncR  qf#nr  #,  akn#3m|  #?nn  i  n##ni 

[Translation  begins: 


Brothers,  Sisters  and  Children, 

As  I  was  coming  here  I  was  a  little  doubtful  about  the  effect  the  rain  would 
have  on  your  procession  and  the  rally.  But  when  I  reached  here,  I  came  to 
know  that  it  had  not  made  much  difference.  [Applause]  So  it  shows  that  at 
least  you  are  not  afraid  of  minor  disturbances.  Today  is  the  ninth  of  August  and 
I  am  reminded  of  the  day  nineteen  years  ago  when  on  this  day,  Gandhiji  had 
issued  the  Quit  India  resolution  to  the  British  Government.  The  resolution  was 
adopted  by  the  Congress  Committee  at  the  Bombay  session.  Many  of  you 
sitting  here  would  not  even  have  been  bom  then  or  may  have  been  three  or  four 
years  old.  For  you,  those  years  are  part  of  old  history  since  you  have  not 
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experienced  those  events  at  first  hand.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  for  you  to 
think  of  those  years  and  the  events  which  preceded  India  getting  her  freedom. 
It  did  not  happen  easily  or  by  shouting  slogans  and  taking  out  processions. 
There  was  a  terrible  struggle  which  lasted  for  years.  Innumerable  people  and 
families  were  ruined  and  we  got  freedom  only  by  paying  a  very  heavy  price  for 
it.  You  cannot  get  anything  without  paying  a  price  for  it,  not  in  money,  but  in 
toil  and  sacrifice.  That  is  a  price  that  a  country  has  to  pay  constantly  for  its 
freedom.  We  have  to  be  strong  and  courageous  and  prepared  for  any  sacrifice 
in  order  to  hold  on  to  our  freedom.  The  country  which  forgets  this,  and  becomes 
slack  or  gets  bogged  down  in  petty  squabbles,  finds  its  freedom  slipping  away. 
In  less  than  a  week  we  shall  celebrate  the  fourteenth  anniversary  of  our  freedom. 
There  have  been  a  great  many  ups  and  downs  during  these  fourteen  years.  We 
have  made  a  great  deal  of  progress.  But  on  the  other  hand,  many  things  still 
remain  undone.  The  important  thing  is  how  well  the  youth  in  India  can  deal 
with  the  problems  of  the  country.  It  cannot  be  done  by  shouting  slogans  but  by 
understanding  some  of  the  fundamental  principles. 

As  you  know,  the  Third  Five  Year  Plan  was  presented  in  Parliament  a 
couple  of  days  ago.  It  is  a  very  big  step  which  will  attract  the  attention  of  the 
world.  The  draft  of  the  Plan  shows  that  we  are  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  era, 
on  the  frontiers  of  a  new  India.  We  have  to  take  one  big  leap  towards  prosperity, 
a  better  standard  of  living,  etc.  But  we  find  that  at  such  a  crucial  time  when 
there  are  great  tasks  before  us,  we  are  involved  in  petty  quarrels,  in 
communalism,  casteism,  provincialism,  linguism,  and  people  are  being  led  astray 
in  a  fit  of  passion  and  hatred,  forgetting  the  larger  concept  of  national  unity. 
We  have  to  bow  our  heads  in  shame  when  the  people  raise  a  great  hue  and  cry 
over  petty  trifles.  Our  nationalism  is  limited  to  one  province,  village  or  city 
which  is  not  right.  India’s  strength  lies  in  our  understanding  the  importance  of 
unity  in  every  way.  It  is  dangerous  to  be  pulled  in  different  directions  in  the 
name  of  religion,  caste,  language,  province,  etc. 

I  want  you  to  understand  what  the  world  is  like  today.  You  must  have  read 
in  the  newspapers  a  couple  of  days  ago  about  the  Soviet  astronaut,  Major 
Titov,  who  went  many  miles  into  outer  space,  orbited  the  earth  seventeen 
times  and  returned  after  twenty-five  hours.  All  kinds  of  things,  which  have 
never  been  dreamt  of  before,  are  being  achieved  today.  A  few  days  earlier, 
another  young  Russian,  Gagarin,104  had  gone  into  space.  He  was  followed  by 
an  American.105  Every  few  days,  you  will  hear  about  yet  another  major  new 


104.  See  fh  98  in  this  section. 

105.  See  fh  99  in  this  section. 
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step  being  taken.  You  can  imagine  that  in  a  world  which  is  looking  for  adventures 
in  space,  petty  groupism  and  even  national  boundaries  can  have  very  little 
significance.  An  entirely  new  world  is  coming  into  being  and  if  we  fail  to 
understand  the  times  that  we  are  living  in  and  to  move  with  them,  we  will 
become  backward  while  the  others  march  ahead.  This  is  something  that  our 
youth,  boys  as  well  as  girls  of  today,  must  take  note  of,  because  they  will  live 
in  an  age  where  they  will  see  space  travel.  They  will  not  merely  be  able  to 
travel  in  space  but  to  control  it.  All  our  Five  Year  Plans,  etc.  are  aimed  at 
building  a  nation,  which  is  not  merely  prosperous,  but  one  which  makes  great 
strides  in  science  and  technology  and  plays  a  big  role  in  these  areas. 

I  feel  very  happy  to  see  some  of  the  things  which  are  happening  in  India. 
Recently  you  may  have  read  in  the  newspapers  about  an  expedition  to  some 
Himalayan  peaks  in  which  some  of  our  brave  young  men  took  part  inspite  of 
grave  dangers  and  risks.  They  got  stuck  in  the  snow  but  somehow  they  went 
on.106  Such  things  make  me  feel  optimistic  but  also  a  little  sad  that  I  am  past  the 
age  of  doing  these  things.  Yet  such  news  gives  me  fresh  hope.  A  week  or  so 
ago,  when  I  was  in  Bangalore,  I  went  to  see  the  aeroplane  which  our  people 
have  built.  There  was  a  German  who  was  our  adviser.  But  it  has  been  built  by 
our  own  aviators.107  It  is  a  supersonic  plane  which  travels  at  twice  the  speed  of 
sound.  It  is  being  manufactured  in  America,  Soviet  Union,  England,  France 
and  one  or  two  other  countries.  That  is,  so  far  it  has  been  made  only  by  the 
most  advanced  nations  of  the  world.  So,  for  us  to  build  a  supersonic  aircraft  is 
a  symbol  that  with  effort  we  can  go  very  far  because  we  have  very  highly 
qualified  people  in  India.  To  fly  a  new,  untried  plane  is  an  act  of  great  daring 
and  it  requires  such  skill  and  timing  that  even  an  instant’s  delay  means  certain 
death.  But  our  young  pilots  have  done  it,  which  makes  me  very  happy.  It  is  a 
symbol  of  a  new  vitality  and  progress  which  is  beyond  consideration  of  caste, 
religion  and  language.  It  is  a  victory  for  every  Indian. 

There  is  a  place  called  Trombay  near  Bombay,  about  twelve  miles  away, 
where  there  is  an  atomic  energy  plant.  They  are  working  on  the  production  of 
atomic  energy  on  a  large  scale.  As  you  know,  we  have  declared  that  we  shall 
not  produce  the  bomb  and  nor  do  we  wish  to  do  so.  We  will  not  use  atomic 
energy  for  wrongful  purposes.  But  it  is  a  new  source  of  power  in  the  world 
and  we  must  understand  it  and  try  to  produce  it.  We  must  advance  in  this  field. 
Thousands  of  our  scientists  are  working  there.  You  may  be  surprised  to  know 
that  the  work  which  is  being  done  there  bears  comparison  with  anything  that  is 


106.  See  fn  100  in  this  section. 

107.  See  fn  101  in  this  section. 
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being  done  in  most  other  countries  barring  a  few  which  are  extremely  advanced. 
Though  we  do  not  wish  to  make  an  atom  bomb,  we  wish  to  bring  it  under 
control.  The  people  who  are  working  at  Trombay  are  young,  with  a  great 
sense  of  responsibility.  I  think  the  average  age  of  the  people  working  there 
would  be  about  thirty  and  hardly  anyone  is  over  forty.  Yet  they  are  doing  excellent 
work.  All  these  things  are  a  symbol  of  a  nation’s  vitality,  of  its  mental  ability 
and  daring.108  If  these  young  men  were  to  go  to  any  country  in  the  west,  they 
could  probably  earn  four  or  five  times  as  much.  There  is  a  great  demand  for 
human  beings  with  high  intellectual  capability.  But  they  prefer  to  stay  on  in 
India  at  one-fourth  the  salary. 

I  can  go  on  giving  you  examples,  on  the  one  hand,  of  how  India  is  a  nation 
full  of  vitality  and  life  with  a  curious,  inquiring  mind,  marching  towards 
progress.  On  the  other  hand,  I  can  also  give  you  examples  of  how  we  fritter 
away  our  energies  in  petty  quarrels  and  trifles,  and  attach  more  importance  to 
our  own  province  and  city,  like  frogs  in  a  well,  than  to  our  country. 

These  are  the  two  sides  of  the  coin.  There  is  a  picture  of  an  India  on  the 
move  which  will  undoubtedly  go  very  far.  Then  there  are  our  old  weaknesses 
and  maladies  which  linger  on,  old  sores  which  refuse  to  go  away  but  continue 
to  fester  in  our  body  politic,  weakening  us  in  the  process  by  creating  disunity. 
Please  bear  in  mind  that  in  this  age  in  particular,  we  have  no  time  to  relax.  If  we 
slacken  our  grip  even  a  little,  we  will  flounder  because  we  are  living  in  a  merciless, 
ruthless  world.  Nobody  knows  when  war  may  break  out  in  Europe  which  is 
bound  to  escalate  to  the  whole  world.  The  burning  issue  today  is  of  Germany 
and  Berlin.  But  it  is  amazing  that  the  great  powers  should  talk  of  war  at  a 
moment  like  this.  What  would  a  war  in  this  age  imply  when  Man  is  reaching 
out  into  space?  The  Russian  astronaut  went  into  space  which  may  not  be  so 
difficult  but  what  is  really  amazing  is  that  he  came  back  and  landed  at  the  very 
spot  previously  decided  upon.  This  shows  the  great  control  that  these  scientists 
have.  It  is  amazing  that  a  human  being  could  travel  five  million  miles  and  return 
safely  all  in  a  day.  In  such  circumstances,  war  would  mean  total  extinction  for 
the  whole  world. 

This  is  the  situation  in  the  world  today.  At  a  time,  like  this,  it  would  be 
extremely  foolish  of  us  to  be  bothered  about  trifles.  We  must  get  rid  of  this 
mentality,  particularly  the  youth.  I  congratulate  the  youth  Congress  workers 
who  are  doing  good  work.  The  most  important  programme  is  to  somehow 
break  down  the  barriers  which  divide  the  people  whether  they  are  barriers  of 
religion,  province,  caste  or  language.  Religion  is  a  great  thing.  Everyone  should 


108.  See  fti  102  in  this  section. 
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follow  his  religion  and  learn  from  it.  But  if  religion  is  brought  into  politics,  both 
are  ruined.  So,  as  I  said,  it  should  be  a  special  task  of  our  youth  to  work 
towards  national  integration,  to  make  the  people  of  India  feel  a  part  of  a  large 
family,  a  family  of  forty-three  crores  of  people.  It  is  very  important  for  our 
boys  and  girls  who  are  in  schools  and  colleges  to  understand  this  and  implement 
it  fully.  I  have  become  somewhat  discouraged  and  wonder  whether  anyone 
would  understand  the  ramblings  of  an  old  man.  It  is  not  enough  to  understand 
these  things  mentally.  Emotional  integration  is  important.  Incidents  like  the 
riots  in  Jabalpur  and  Sagar  a  few  months  ago  followed  by  the  other  incidents  in 
Assam  and  Cachar,  make  me  feel  extremely  sad.  That  is  why  I  feel  that  the 
most  urgent  priority  in  India  today,  leave  aside  the  question  of  principle,  for 
our  very  survival,  is  to  become  one  nation.  Unity  is  of  fundamental  importance. 
You  cannot  have  a  real  nation  by  piecing  various  disunited  provinces  together. 

The  moment  you  go  abroad,  you  immediately  realize  that  you  are  an  Indian 
whether  you  are  a  Bengali,  Gujarati,  Madrasi  or  something  else.  In  a  foreign 
country  your  status  is  that  of  an  Indian,  irrespective  of  the  province  that  you 
come  from  or  the  religion  that  you  belong  to.  Your  identification  is  the  passport 
which  declares  that  you  are  a  citizen  of  the  Republic  of  India,  and  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  you  are  respected  abroad.  Who  knows  which  province  you  come 
from  or  which  language  you  speak?  This  must  be  clearly  understood.  Tomorrow 
the  Chief  Ministers  of  all  the  states  are  coming  here  for  a  three-day  conference 
to  consider  the  barriers  which  divide  the  country  and  weaken  us  as  a  nation. 
They  are  a  symbol  of  our  foolishness,  of  a  backward  nation. 

There  are  a  number  of  communalist  organizations  in  which  a  number  of 
excellent  young  men  are  members.  But  whether  these  organizations  are  Hindu, 
Muslim  or  Sikh,  they  are  backward  institutions  which  have  no  grasp  of  the 
modem  world  which  is  a  dangerous,  ruthless  one.  When  people  talk  of  a  Hindu 
nation  or  Hindutva,  apart  from  the  fact  that  they  do  not  understand  the  world  in 
which  we  live  today,  they  are  indulging  in  foolishness  which  will  destroy  the 
fabric  of  national  unity  and  fragment  the  country.  Casteism  is  still  rampant  in 
most  parts  of  the  country  and  it  rears  its  heads  whenever  elections  come  around. 
These  are  all  signs  of  a  really  backward  nation.  I  have  given  you  examples  of 
signs  of  vitality  and  strength  which  abounds  in  the  country,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  any  number  of  examples  of  a  backward  nation 
and  backward  thinking.  We  can  justly  be  proud  of  our  long  and  glorious  history 
of  thousands  of  years  during  which  India  made  a  great  name  for  herself.  If  you 
want  to  know  the  impact  made  by  India,  you  have  to  go  out  of  the  country  to 
Mongolia,  Indo-China,  Indonesia,  where  you  will  find  to  this  day  traces  of  our 
achievements,  more  than  1509  years  ago.  You  can  see  evidence  of  the  powerful 
impact  made  by  Indian  culture.  India  was  a  great  nation  and  people  used  to 
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travel  far  and  wide.  They  did  not  live  like  frogs  in  a  well  as  we  did  later, 
interested  in  rituals  and  customs.  How  can  a  nation  shackled  in  such  rigidities 
and  taboos  ever  grow?  India  was  great  in  the  past  because  her  people  were  full 
of  courage,  daring  and  a  spirit  of  enquiry,  and  faced  the  world  squarely.  Her 
people  went  out  with  India’s  arts,  culture,  language  and  philosophy  to  the 
distant  comers  of  the  earth,  Indian  artists  made  a  name  for  themselves  all  over 
south-east  Asia.  The  structures  which  they  built  stand  to  this  day,  witness  to 
the  grandeur  of  India.  You  may  not  find  anything  comparable  in  beauty  and 
skill  even  in  India.  But  at  the  same  time  we  have  to  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that 
we  fell  after  that,  caught  in  the  web  of  the  caste  system,  erected  barriers 
which  kept  people  in  separate  compartments,  and  as  a  result  we  became 
enslaved.  Now  that  we  have  been  given  another  opportunity,  we  must  remember 
the  good  and  get  rid  of  the  evils  that  we  have  accumulated.  Communalism  is 
particularly  evil  and  weakens  us.  We  must  not  forget  our  ancient  heritage  and 
culture.  We  must  treasure  that  but  live  in  the  present,  not  in  some  remote  past. 
We  must  progress  in  the  field  of  science  and  technology. 

All  of  you  have  heard  about  Vinobaji.Vinoba  Bhave  is  a  man  of  very  high 
calibre  and  very  spiritual.  He  has  said  repeatedly  that  in  the  modem  world,  we 
have  to  give  up  two  things,  religion  and  politics,  which  have  become  outdated. 
Now  what  did  he  mean  by  that?  He  said  we  should  give  up  religion  though  he 
is  an  intensely  religious  man  himself.  Instead,  he  said,  we  must  learn  two 
things,  science  and  spirituality.109  (I  do  not  remember  the  exact  words....)  As 
you  can  see,  he  has  made  a  distinction  between  religion  and  spirituality  because 
he  feels  that  religion  consists  of  rituals  and  outward  show  which  creates 
dissension.  The  real  thing  that  counts  is  spirituality  which  comes  from  the 
inner  being  and  uplifts  the  nation.  Vinobaji  has  made  some  fundamental  points. 
The  world  today  belongs  to  science  and  nothing  can  move  without  it.  Similarly 
spirituality  is  a  cementing  force  and  common  to  all  religions.  It  creates  no 
barriers  and  hence  does  not  create  dissensions.  India  is  a  land  of  vast  diversities 
with  many  religions  and  languages  and  life  styles.  It  is  a  huge  country,  beautiful, 
with  a  great  variety  and  underlying  it  is  a  basic  unity.  India  can  survive  only 
when  both  her  unity  and  diversity  are  maintained.  If  the  variety  is  forcibly 
suppressed,  it  will  lead  to  dissensions  and  ultimately  perhaps  to  ruin.  All  religions 
and  languages  and  provinces  must  coexist.  It  is  foolish  to  fight  about  any  of 
them  or  to  try  to  suppress  the  others. 

We  must  try  to  understand  what  India  is  all  about.  There  are  many  religions 
in  India,  all  of  them  great  and  only  some  of  them  are  indigenous  to  the  country. 


109.  See  fii  103  in  this  section. 
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Hinduism,  Buddhism,  Jainism  and  Sikhism  are  indigenous  to  the  country.  But 
even  the  religions  which  came  from  other  countries  did  so  hundreds  of  years 
ago.  Christianity  came  to  these  shores  two  thousand  years  ago  and  Islam  twelve 
hundred  years  ago.  The  people  who  follow  these  religions  are  citizens  of  India 
and  have  right  to  equal  opportunities,  respect  and  the  freedom  to  follow  their 
own  religion. 

What  does  our  ancient  culture  teach  us?  Do  you  remember  what  Emperor 
Ashoka  had  had  engraved  on  rocks  more  than  two  thousand  years  ago?  His 
rock  edicts  carry  the  message  of  religious  toleration  for  all  religions  and  say 
that  by  giving  respect  to  other  religions,  you  win  respect  for  your  own.  I  do 
not  wish  to  criticise  anyone.  But  thousands  of  years  ago,  when  the  people  of 
Europe  were  still  in  the  Dark  Ages,  we  had  advanced  so  far  in  our  thinking.  It 
is  this  which  made  India  strong  and  famous  throughout  the  world.  Broad 
mindedness  is  a  hallmark  of  our  culture.  Culture  does  not  consist  of  the  type  of 
clothes  we  wear  or  what  we  eat.  Narrow  mindedness  leads  to  a  life  of  a  frog  in 
the  well. 

So  our  duty  is  to  work  for  India’s  progress  by  fostering  unity  in  the  country. 
There  are  great  diversities  of  languages  and  lifestyle  in  India.  But  the  great 
bond  that  unites  us  is  our  Indianness,  which  we  must  foster  carefully  and 
remember  the  essential  unity  underlying  the  great  diversity  of  India. 

When  we  got  freedom,  it  was  for  the  whole  country.  Therefore  the  greatest 
lesson  that  we  must  learn  today  is  one  of  emotional  integration.  I  would  like  to 
warn  the  youth  of  the  country  particularly  against  encouraging  communalist 
tendencies.  It  is  not  enough  to  take  pride  in  belonging  to  one  comer  of  India. 
The  whole  of  India  from  the  Himalayas  to  the  South  belongs  to  you  who  live  in 
Delhi  and  the  people  of  Madras  and  elsewhere  too.  This  is  our  common  heritage. 
Why  should  we  give  it  up  in  our  narrow-minded  way  of  thinking?  The  whole 
of  India  is  ours  and  the  thousands  of  years  of  history  is  our  heritage.  The  most 
important  thing  is  that  the  future  that  we  are  building  is  for  all  of  us.  We  must 
get  rid  of  our  narrow  mindedness.  I  regret  to  say  that  inspite  of  all  our  noble 
talk,  this  weakness  of  ours,  disunity,  peeps  out  very  often.  As  I  told  you,  it  is 
difficult  to  change  the  thinking  of  old  people.  But  it  is  imperative  that  the  youth 
of  today  must  think  straight.  In  this  context,  one  thing  that  bothers  me,  and 
perhaps  it  may  bother  you  too,  is  the  problem  which  is  rearing  its  head  in  the 
Punjab. 

The  Punjab  was  partitioned  fifteen  years  ago  and  it  was  a  traumatic 
experience  to  lose  one  portion  of  the  province  to  Pakistan  as  it  happened  in 
Bengal.  It  was  a  great  shock  to  the  Punjab  and  apart  from  that,  millions  of 
refugees  crossed  over  from  both  sides.  It  was  due  to  the  strength  and  will  of 
the  people  of  the  Punjab  that  it  bore  the  shock  well  and  has  become  strong 
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once  again.  The  great  thing  about  the  Punjabis  is  that  they  are  perhaps  the  most 
hard-working  people  in  India  which  is  peculiarly  suited  to  the  modem  age. 
There  is  less  of  red  tape  and  going  after  white  collar  jobs  in  the  Punjab.  The 
people  there  are  hardworking  and  mechanically  minded.  So  the  Punjab  after 
Partition  once  again  stands  on  its  own  feet  and  is  extremely  prosperous.  The 
refugees  from  Pakistan  have  been  completely  rehabilitated.  If  the  people  in  the 
rest  of  India  were  as  hardworking,  we  would  have  been  able  to  go  far  ahead  by 
now.  It  is  true  that  it  was  our  duty  to  help  the  government,  which  we  did.  But 
it  would  not  have  been  enough  if  the  people  were  themselves  hardworking  and 
capable  of  going  ahead.  Those  who  sit  waiting  for  others  to  help  them  continue 
to  remain  where  they  are.  So,  I  was  talking  about  the  Punjab.  [Please  be  quiet]. 
It  is  a  province  full  of  vitality  and  courage.  But  at  the  same  time,  its  inherent 
weakness  is  disunity.  The  Punjab  is  far  ahead  of  all  the  other  provinces  in 
India.  The  per  capita  income  of  the  Punjab  is  the  highest  in  India. 

At  the  same  time  there  is  a  great  crisis  over  dividing  the  Punjab  into  two 
linguistic  units.  We  went  into  the  matter  carefully  and  after  a  great  deal  of 
deliberation  came  to  the  conclusion  that  as  far  as  Punjabi  is  concerned,  it  has 
every  right  to  progress  because  it  is  a  powerful,  vital  language  spoken  by  the 
people  all  over  the  state.  It  is  true  that  the  people  of  Haryana  speak  Hindi.  But 
they  understand  Punjabi  quite  well.  So  I  cannot  understand  why  the  Punjab 
should  be  divided  into  two.  How  can  you  divide  a  state  where  the  people  speak 
both  Hindi  and  Punjabi?  The  development  of  a  language  need  not  be  at  the  cost 
of  suppressing  the  other  languages.  Punjabi  has  never  made  as  much  progress 
in  a  hundred  years  as  it  has  done  in  the  last  decade  or  so  and  it  will  continue  to 
do  so.  But  it  is  absurd  to  demand  that  the  province  should  be  divided  over  the 
question  of  language.  The  Punjab  has  been  in  existence  for  more  than  a  century 
as  a  viable  economy  with  a  unity  of  its  own,  except  for  the  portion  that  we  lost 
to  Pakistan.  How  can  we  break  it  up  and  put  a  brake  on  its  momentum  of 
progress.  Instead  of  setting  matters  right,  we  will  merely  fritter  away  our 
energies  in  the  wrong  direction.  I  could  not  understand  this  and  so  I  tried  to 
explain  very  humbly  to  the  people  that  the  entire  idea  was  wrong.  But  I  regret 
to  say  that  some  people  have  not  accepted  this  though  I  am  convinced  that 
such  a  step  will  cause  great  harm  to  India  and  the  Punjab,  particularly  the 
Sikhs.  They  are  welcome  to  develop  their  own  language  as  much  as  they  like. 
But  there  is  no  sense  in  demanding  the  division  of  the  state.  It  is  based  on  a 
wrong  principle.  I  have  tried  to  convince  the  others  why  it  would  be  harmful 
for  everyone.  How  can  I  agree  to  something  which  is  obviously  bad  for  the 
whole  country?  It  will  become  a  bad  precedent  for  the  rest  of  India. 

You  must  have  heard  of  Master  Tara  Singh  who  is  a  highly  respected  Sikh 
leader.  He  has  gone  on  a  fast  unto  death  inspite  of  all  our  requests  to  him  not  to 
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do  so.  Hunger  strike  is  a  wrong  method  when  it  is  used  to  settle  political 
issues.  There  should  be  a  process  of  mutual  understanding.  I  cannot  understand 
how  a  democracy  can  function  if  everyone  in  Parliament  were  to  go  on  hunger 
strike  instead  of  having  debates.  It  is  absolutely  wrong.  So  even  now  my  request 
to  him  is  to  give  up  his  fast  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  will  harm  the  Sikhs. 
Everyone  holds  Master  Tara  Singh  in  great  respect  and  he  cannot  wish  to  do 
something  which  will  harm  the  Sikhs.  You  will  find  that  whenever  they  have 
gone,  the  Sikhs  have  done  very  well  because  they  are  hardworking  and 
mechanically  minded.  Now  they  want  to  restrict  themselves  by  creating  a  smaller 
province.  I  cannot  understand  how  anyone  can  wish  to  give  up  a  great  heritage 
for  the  sake  of  a  small  advantage.  I  would  like  to  point  out  very  humbly  to  them 
that  this  is  not  the  right  path  and  must  be  given  up.  There  are  other  ways  of 
working  for  the  progress  of  the  Sikhs  and  the  Punjab  and  through  them,  of 
India. 

Let  me  remind  all  of  you  young  boys  and  girls  assembled  here  that  I  am 
always  happy  to  see  your  faces  full  of  life  and  vitality  and  courage.  I  wonder 
what  role  you  will  play  in  the  new  world  that  we  are  building  today.  People  are 
thinking  of  going  to  the  Moon  and  the  stars.  I  want  you  to  prepare  yourselves 
to  fit  into  that  world  instead  of  indulging  in  petty  things  and  issues.  The  youth 
of  today  must  prepare  themselves  mentally  and  physically  and  contribute  to  the 
strength  and  unity  of  India  by  living  like  one  large  family  and  giving  up  internal 
squabbles. 

JaiHind! 


Translation  ends] 


62.  In  the  Lok  Sabha:  Appeal  to  the  Services  on 
Integration110 

Will  the  Prime  Minister  be  pleased  to  state:111 

(a)  whether  he  issued  an  appeal  to  the  services  to  promote  national  unity 
recently;  and 

(b)  if  so,  the  urgency  of  the  same? 


110.  Written  answers,  10  August  1961.  Lok  Sabha  Debates,  Vol.  LVI,  Second  Series,  7-19 
August  1961,  cols  1193-1194. 

111.  Question  by  Congress  MPs  Arjun  Singh  Bhadauria  and  Ram  Subhag  Singh  and  Ganatantra 
Parishad  MP  P.G  Deb. 
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The  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (Jawaharlal  Nehru):  (a) 
and  (b).  Early  last  month  I  issued  an  appeal  to  all  our  officers  and  others,  who 
serve  the  Government  of  India  in  various  capacities,  to  remember  always  the 
high  importance  of  the  unity  of  India  and  the  national  and  emotional  integration 
of  all  our  people,  to  whatever  religion,  caste,  province  or  linguistic  group  they 
might  belong.112  As  I  have  pointed  out  in  that  appeal,  we  have  now  arrived  at  a 
critical  phase  in  our  national  existence.  We  have  just  embarked  on  our  Third 
Five  Year  Plan  which  will,  we  hope,  take  us  out  of  the  rut  of  poverty  that  has 
brought  so  much  unhappiness  and  degradation  to  our  millions.  The 
implementation  of  the  Plan  depends,  to  a  very  great  extent,  upon  the  efforts  of 
the  vast  governmental  administrative  machinery.  It  is  essential  that  now,  more 
than  ever  before,  all  government  servants  should  work  wholeheartedly  for  the 
success  of  the  planned  programmes  of  the  country  and  for  the  country’s  unity 
and  strength.  I  wanted  that  all  government  servants  should  understand  this 
very  clearly.  So  I  have  issued  that  appeal  to  them. 


63.  Meeting  of  Chief  Ministers  and  Central  Ministers113 

The  meeting  of  Chief  Ministers  of  the  States,  convened  to  consider  the  question 
of  national  integration,  began  on  August  10, 1961 .  The  Prime  Minister  presided 
and  Cabinet  Ministers  and  some  other  Ministers  of  the  Central  Government 
and  from  the  States  also  participated  in  the  meeting. 

All  the  Chief  Ministers  were  present  from  the  10th  August  onwards,  except 
Dr  B.C.  Roy,  Chief  Minister  of  West  Bengal,  who  joined  the  meeting  on  the 
11th  and  12th  August  on  his  return  from  abroad.  The  Chief  Minister  of 
Rajasthan114  was  also  not  present  as  he  had  unfortunately  met  with  an  accident 
on  August  1 0th  while  coming  in  a  car  from  Jaipur  to  Delhi  to  attend  the  meeting. 


1 12.  See  item  48. 

113.  Annexure  II  of  Statement  issued  by  the  meeting  of  Chief  Ministers  of  States  and  Central 
Ministers  held  on  August  10,  11  and  12,  1961.  MHA,  File  No.  22/1 7 1/61 -Poll.  (1),  pp. 
31-36.  The  Statement  was  tabled  in  the  Rajya  Sabha  on  1 4  August  1961.  See  Rajya  Sabha 
Debates,  Volume  XXXV,  Nos.  1-10,  14  August  to  28  August  1961,  cols  123-125. 

1 14.  Mohan  Lai  Sukhadia. 
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August  10th 

1 .  In  this  opening  address,  the  Prime  Minister  referred  to  the  various 
aspects  of  national  integration — cultural,  educational,  linguistic  and 
administrative.  He  dealt  with  the  problems  of  communalism  and  linguism  and 
indicated  the  proper  all  India  approach  to  these  questions. 

2.  The  Union  Home  Minister  referred  to  the  discussions  held  at  the  last 
conference  of  Chief  Ministers  held  on  the  31st  May  and  IstJune,  1961,  and  to 
the  steps  taken  by  the  Central  Government  to  deal  with  the  question  of 
communalism.115  He  explained  the  provisions  of  the  two  Bills  to  amend  Section 
1 53  A  of  the  Indian  Penal  Code,  which  had  been  already  introduced  in  Parliament, 
and  the  proposal  to  amend  the  Representation  of  the  People  Act. 

3.  The  meeting  agreed  that  it  should  be  made  a  penal  offence  for  any 
individual  or  group  to  advocate  secession  of  any  part  of  the  country  from  the 
Indian  Union.  This  matter  would  be  considered  further  later. 

4.  The  Prime  Minister  referred  to  the  recommendation  of  the  States 
Reorganisation  Commission  that  more  all-India  Services  be  constituted.  The 
principle  of  having  All-India  Services  in  the  Engineering,  Medical  and  Forestry 
departments  was  accepted,  subject  to  schemes  being  drawn  up  and  circulated 
to  State  Governments  for  consideration. 

5 .  The  meeting  was  of  opinion  that  the  rule  of  rotation  of  officers  in  the 
existing  All-India  Services  between  the  Centre  and  the  States  should  be  more 
rigorously  followed. 

6.  The  meeting  also  accepted  the  desirability  of  having  in  every  High 
Court  some  Judges  drawn  from  outside  the  State. 

August  11th  and  12th 

1 .  The  meeting  of  the  Chief  Ministers  and  Central  Ministers  continued  its 
deliberations  on  August  1 1th  and  12th,  with  the  Prime  Minister  in  the  chair.  It 
met  both  in  the  morning  and  afternoon  of  August  1 1th  and  in  the  morning  of 
August  12th. 

2.  The  main  subject  for  discussion  was  the  question  of  language  in  its 
various  aspects.  The  Prime  Minister  opened  the  discussion  by  inviting  attention 
to  the  provisions  in  the  Constitution  on  the  subject.  He  referred,  in  particular, 
to  Articles  29,  30,  350A  and  350B.  He  also  referred  to  the  Government  of 


115.  See  SWJN/SS/69/items  168-169,  appendix  36  and  related  items  in  section  Politics 
subsection  Communalism. 
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India’s  memorandum  of  4th  September  1956  which  had  been  prepared  after 
considering  the  recommendations  of  the  States  Reorganisation  Commission  in 
regard  to  safeguards  for  linguistic  minorities.  This  had  been  issued  after 
consultation  with  the  Chief  Ministers  of  the  States.  This  memorandum  was  in 
the  nature  of  an  all-India  code  indicating  the  agreed  minimum  safeguards  to  be 
provided  to  the  linguistic  minorities  in  all  the  States. 

3.  While  the  general  principles  of  this  memorandum  were  reaffirmed, 
certain  variations  were  agreed  to,  as  stated  below:- 

(a)  Primary  Education.  The  right  of  linguistic  minorities  to  have  instruction 
in  their  mother  tongue  at  the  primary  stage  of  education  was  reaffirmed. 
This  has  indeed  received  constitutional  recognition  from  Article  350A 
and  the  President  is  empowered  to  issue  directions  where  necessary. 

The  decisions  of  the  States  in  the  Southern  Zone  in  regard  to  primary 
education  were  accepted  in  principle.  As  these  decisions  had  been 
taken  in  view  of  certain  recommendations  of  the  States  Reorganisation 
Commission,  they  dealt  with  a  particular  situation  then  existing  and 
are  not  wholly  applicable  to  other  States.  But  the  principle  was  accepted 
and  necessary  adaptations  can  be  made.  The  main  objective  is  that  no 
facilities  previously  available  should  be  reduced  and,  wherever  possible, 
further  facilities  should  be  given. 

(b)  Secondary  Education.  Here  also,  the  general  provisions  of  the  1956 
memorandum  were  reaffirmed  and  the  meeting  accepted  in  principle 
the  decisions  of  the  States  of  the  Southern  Zone.  These  principles 
should  be  considered  by  State  Education  Departments  with  a  view  to 
adaptation  to  the  present  conditions  prevailing  in  their  States. 

The  mother  tongue  formula  could  not  be  fully  applied  for  use  as 
the  medium  of  instruction  in  the  secondary  stage  of  education.  This 
stage  gives  a  more  advanced  education  to  enable  students  to  follow  a 
vocation  after  school  leaving  age  and  also  prepares  them  for  higher 
education  in  Universities.  The  languages  used  should  be  modem  Indian 
languages  mentioned  in  the  Eighth  Schedule  of  the  Constitution  as 
well  as  English.  An  exception  might  be  made,  however,  in  the  case  of 
hill  districts  of  Assam  and  the  district  of  Darjeeling  in  West  Bengal, 
where  special  arrangements  may  be  made. 

4.  The  importance  of  providing  suitable  textbooks  in  schools,  both  at  the 
primary  and  the  secondary  stage,  was  emphasised.  Normally  these  textbooks 
should  be  produced  by  the  State  Governments  and  not  be  left  to  private 
enterprise.  The  textbooks  should  be  so  designed  as  to  inculcate  in  the  minds  of 
pupils  an  integrated  outlook  and  a  sense  of  the  unity  of  India  as  well  as  of  the 
basic  cultural  background  of  India.  Also,  they  should  provide  an  introduction 
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to  modem  conditions  in  India  and  elsewhere.  The  preparation  of  such  textbooks 
should  be  entrusted  to  persons  of  high  quality.  The  Central  Government  should 
prepare  model  textbooks  both  for  the  primary  and  secondary  stage. 

5 .  The  growth  of  the  regional  languages  of  India  and  their  progressive 
use  in  education  makes  it  essential  to  develop  rapidly  an  all-India  language  for 
inter-state  communication,116  a  purpose  which  has  thus  far  been  served  by 
English.  Although  English  will  continue  as  such  medium  for  some  time  to  come 
it  is  clear  that  urgent  steps  should  be  taken  to  promote  Hindi  so  as  to  fulfil  that 
purpose  as  early  as  possible.  Otherwise  there  is  danger  of  no  adequate  connecting 
links,  in  so  far  as  language  is  concerned,  between  the  different  States. 

6.  It  is  important,  both  from  the  point  of  view  of  international 
communication  and  the  growth  of  modem  knowledge,  more  especially,  science, 
industry  and  technology,  in  India,  that  there  should  be  widespread  knowledge 
of  an  international  language.  While  this  language  may  be  any  one  of  the  important 
European  languages,  in  effect,  English  will  serve  this  purpose  more  easily  as  it 
is  fairly  well  known  in  India.  The  study  of  English,  therefore  is  important. 

7.  It  must  be  remembered  that  languages,  if  they  are  to  be  known  at  all 
well,  must  be  learnt  at  an  early  age  when  it  is  easy  for  the  child  to  pick  them 
up.  Therefore,  both  Hindi  and  English  should  be  taught  at  an  early  stage. 

8.  The  meeting  was  of  opinion  that  a  common  script  for  all  Indian 
languages  was  not  only  desirable,  but  would  be  a  powerful  link  between  the 
different  languages  of  India  and,  therefore,  of  great  help  in  bringing  about 
integration.  Such  a  common  script  in  India  in  existing  circumstances  can  only 
be  Devanagari.  While  it  may  be  difficult  to  adopt  a  common  script  in  the  near 
future,  this  objective  should  be  kept  in  mind  and  worked  for. 

9.  A  three-language  formula  had  been  evolved  by  the  Government  of 
India,  in  consultation  with  the  State  Governments,  for  adoption  at  the  secondary 
stage  of  education  for  teaching  language  subjects.  It  was  agreed  that  the  formula 
should  be  simplified  and  the  language  subjects  for  teaching  at  the  secondary 
stage  of  education  should  be  as  follows: 

(a)  the  regional  language  and  mother  tongue  when  the  latter  is  different 
from  the  regional  language. 

(b)  Hindi  or,  in  Hindi  speaking  areas,  another  Indian  language  AND 

(c)  English  or  any  other  modem  European  language. 

10.  The  question  of  affiliation  of  schools  and  colleges  using  minority 
languages  to  Universities  and  other  authorities  situated  outside  the  State  was 
considered.  It  was  agreed  that  in  most  cases  it  should  be  possible  to  arrange 

1 16.  These  decisions  are  given  in  full  in  the  Third  Report  of  the  Commissioner  for  Linguistic 

Minorities-1960. 
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for  the  affiliation  of  such  institutions  to  Universities  or  Boards  within  the  State. 
But  where  there  were  insuperable  difficulties  in  making  arrangements  for  such 
affiliation  within  the  State,  they  might  be  affiliated  to  Universities  or  Boards 
outside  the  State. 

1 1 .  While  a  State  may  have  one  or  more  languages  for  its  official  purposes, 
it  must  be  recognised  that  no  State  is  completely  unilingual.  It  is  because  of 
this  that  arrangements  are  suggested  for  minority  languages  for  education,  etc. 
An  official  language  is  meant  largely  for  official  purposes.  For  communication 
with  the  public,  however,  the  objective  should  be  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
people  should  be  in  a  position  to  understand  what  they  are  told.  Therefore 
wherever  publicity  is  required,  other  languages  in  use  in  the  area  should  be 
employed,  even  apart  from  official  language. 

12.  Where  at  least  sixty  per  cent  of  the  population  of  a  district  speaks  or 
uses  a  language  other  than  the  official  language  of  the  State,  this  language  of 
the  minority  group  should  be  recognised  as  an  official  language  in  that  district, 
in  addition  to  the  State  official  language.  Recognition  for  this  purpose  may, 
however,  be  given  ordinarily  only  to  the  major  languages  of  India  specified  in 
the  Eighth  Schedule  of  the  Constitution.  Exceptions  may  be  made  in  regard  to 
the  Hill  Districts  of  Assam  and  the  district  of  Darjeeling  in  West  Bengal  where 
languages  other  than  those  mentioned  in  the  Eighth  Schedule  may  be  used. 

13.  Whenever  in  a  district  or  a  smaller  area  like  Municipality  or  Tehsil,  a 
linguistic  minority  constitutes  15  to  20  per  cent  of  the  population,  it  would  be 
desirable  to  get  important  government  notices  and  rules  published  in  the  language 
of  the  minority  in  addition  to  any  other  language  or  languages  in  which  such 
documents  may  otherwise  be  published  in  the  usual  course. 

14.  The  internal  work  of  the  Administration,  that  is,  noting  on  files, 
correspondence  between  different  Government  offices,  should  be  normally 
and  conveniently  carried  on  in  the  official  language  of  the  State  or  the  Union 
official  language.  But  for  dealings  of  the  Administration  with  the  public,  petitions 
and  representations  in  other  languages  should  also  be  received  from  the  public, 
and  arrangements  should  be  made  for  replies  to  be  sent,  wherever  possible,  in 
such  other  languages  to  letters  received  in  them  from  the  public.  Arrangements 
should  also  be  made  for  the  publication  of  translations  of  the  substance  of 
important  laws,  rules,  regulations,  etc.  in  minority  languages  in  States  or  districts 
or  wherever  a  linguistic  minority  constitutes  1 5  to  20  per  cent  of  the  population. 
For  this  purpose,  it  was  agreed  that  it  would  be  desirable  for  the  States  to  set 
up  a  Translation  Bureau  at  State  headquarters.  Where  a  circular  or  other  order 
of  a  State  Government  or  notification  is  to  be  issued  for  the  information  of  the 
local  public,  the  District  authorities  may  be  authorised  to  get  it  translated  in  the 
local  language  of  the  district  or  municipal  area  as  the  case  may  be. 
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15.  Correspondence  between  the  State  headquarters  and  the  district  falls 
in  the  sphere  of  internal  administration.  Ordinarily,  therefore,  it  would  be 
appropriate  to  use  the  official  language  of  the  State  for  correspondence  between 
the  State  and  District  headquarters  and  vice  versa.  The  use  of  the  Union  official 
language  should  also  be  permitted  for  this  purpose  in  place  of  the  official  language 
of  the  State.  This  Union  official  language  will  thus  be  either  English  or  Hindi. 

1 6.  In  recruitment  to  State  Services  under  the  State  Government,  language 
should  not  be  a  bar.  Therefore,  besides  the  official  language  of  the  State,  option 
should  be  given  of  using  English  or  Hindi  as  the  medium  of  examination.  A  test 
of  proficiency  in  the  State  official  language  should  be  held  after  selection  and 
before  the  end  of  probation. 

17.  For  purposes  of  recruitment,  to  Services  in  a  State,  where  eligibility 
requires  the  possession  of  a  University  degree  or  a  diploma,  degrees  or  diplomas 
granted  by  all  Universities  or  institutions  recognized  by  the  Central  University 
Grants  Commission  should  be  recognised. 

18.  The  question  of  the  medium  for  University  education  was  discussed 
at  length.  The  tendency  of  regional  languages  to  become  the  media  for  University 
education,  though  desirable  in  many  ways,  may  well  lead  to  the  isolation  of 
such  Universities  from  the  rest  of  India  unless  there  is  a  link  in  the  shape  of  an 
all-India  language.  Teachers  and  students  will  not  be  able  to  migrate  easily 
from  one  University  to  another,  and  the  cause  of  education  will  suffer  for  lack 
of  a  common  link  between  Universities  in  different  linguistic  areas.  The 
importance  of  such  a  common  linguistic  link  between  Universities  was 
emphasised.  Such  a  common  link  can  only  be  English  or  Hindi.  Ultimately  it 
will  have  to  be  Hindi,  and  it  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  every  attempt  should 
be  made  to  make  Hindi  suitable  for  this  purpose.  The  changeover  to  Hindi  and 
generally  to  a  regional  language  as  a  medium  of  education  will  only  be  effective 
when  such  language  has  adequately  developed  for  the  purpose  of  modem 
education,  and  more  especially  for  scientific  and  technical  subjects.  Every  effort 
should  be  made  to  develop  Hindi  and  the  other  languages  for  this  purpose.  Till 
such  time  as  this  happens,  English  may  be  continued.  It  may  also  be  possible 
and  desirable  for  the  changeover  from  English  to  Hindi  or  a  regional  language 
to  be  phased  or  divide  up  into  subjects.  Thus,  scientific  and  technical  subjects 
may  be  taught  for  as  long  as  necessary  in  English  while  other  subjects  may  be 
taught  with  Hindi  or  the  regional  language  as  the  medium.  In  any  event,  the 
standard  of  teaching  both  in  Hindi  and  English  should  be  improved  and  maintained 
at  a  high  level  in  schools  and  colleges. 

19.  As  already  decided  by  the  Central  Government,  all  technical  and 
scientific  terminology  should  be  based  on  international  usage  and  should  be 
common  to  all  the  Indian  languages. 
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20.  The  meeting  welcomed  the  declaration  made  on  behalf  of  the  Central 
Government  that  English  would  continue  to  be  used  as  an  associate  language 
for  all-India  official  purposes  even  after  Hindi  becomes  the  all-India  official 
language.  This  has  been  further  confirmed  in  the  Presidential  Order  issued  in 
regard  to  the  Union  official  language. 

2 1 .  It  was  agreed  that  the  implementation  of  the  policy  herein  laid  down 
for  the  safeguarding  of  the  interests  of  linguistic  minorities  and  the  promotion 
of  national  integration  were  matters  of  very  great  importance.  The  functions  of 
the  Commissioner  for  Linguistic  Minorities  are  described  in  Article  350B  of  the 
Constitution.  Though  he  cannot  obviously  be  entrusted  with  executive  functions 
for  the  implementation  of  the  safeguards,  it  was  reiterated  that  full  cooperation 
should  be  given  to  him  by  all  the  States.  The  Commissioner  for  Linguistic 
Minorities  should  not  only  prepare  the  annual  reports,  but  make  more  frequent 
reports  on  important  subjects  which  he  should  send  to  the  Chief  Ministers 
concerned  and  to  the  Home  Ministry  who  will  circulate  it  to  all  the  Chief  Ministers. 

22 .  The  Zonal  Councils  should  pay  particular  attention  to  the  implementation 
of  this  policy  in  their  zonal  areas.  A  committee  consisting  of  the  Vice-Chairman 
of  the  Zonal  Councils  should  be  set  up  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Union 
Home  Minister.  If  considered  necessary,  the  Union  Home  Minister  may  invite 
other  Chief  Ministers  or  other  Ministers  to  meetings  of  the  Committee.  This 
Committee  would  keep  in  touch  with  the  working  of  the  various  safeguards 
for  linguistic  minorities  and  the  promotion  of  national  integration. 

23.  In  view  of  the  great  importance  of  promoting  national  integration, 
more  frequent  meetings  of  the  Chief  Ministers  and  Central  Ministers  should 
take  place  to  review  the  action  being  taken  and  to  suggest  further  steps  whenever 
necessary.  Success  in  realising  this  objective  depended  on  continual  vigilance 
and  the  cooperation  of  all  the  States  and  the  Union  Government. 

24.  The  meeting  agreed  that  it  was  desirable  to  promote  better  and  more 
widespread  publicity  for  promoting  national  and  emotional  integration.  The 
Union  Ministry  of  Information  and  Broadcasting  would  prepare  a  paper  dealing 
with  this  subject  and  circulate  it  to  the  Chief  Ministers  for  consideration  at  a 
subsequent  meeting. 

25.  In  view  of  the  vital  importance  of  national  integration,  it  was  agreed 
that  this  should  be  dealt  with  on  a  national  plane.  For  this  purpose,  a  larger 
conference  should  be  convened  consisting  of,  besides  Chief  Ministers  and 
Central  Ministers,  leading  members  of  different  parties  in  Parliament  and  other 
eminent  personalities  including  educationalists,  scientists  and  professional  men. 
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64.  To  S.  Radhakrishnan:  Rajendra  Prasad’s  Draft  on 
National  Integration117 


10th  August,  1961 

My  dear  V.P., 

I  enclose  the  note  that  I  have  received  from  the  President  on  the  question  of 
integration.  This  was  a  rough  draft  prepared  by  him  before  his  illness.  He 
intended  to  revise  it,  but  he  then  fell  ill.  He  was  rather  worried  that  this  should 
come  to  me  in  this  form. 

Perhaps,  when  you  have  read  it,  you  will  be  good  enough  to  return  it  to 
me. 


Yours  affectionately, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


65.  To  S.  Radhakrishnan:  Publishing  Statement  on 
Integration  Conference118 


August  12,  1961 

Dear  Mr  Chairman, 

As  you  are  perhaps  aware,  a  conference  attended  by  Chief  Ministers  of  States 
and  some  Central  Ministers  and  some  other  Ministers  of  the  Central  Government 
and  from  the  States  has  been  held  in  Delhi  from  the  9th  August  till  today,  12th 
August.119  This  meeting  was  held  more  especially  to  consider  problems  of 
national  integration.  The  meeting  arrived  at  certain  decisions  and  has  issued  a 
statement  containing  these  decisions. 

I  would  naturally  like  to  place  a  copy  of  this  statement  on  the  table  of  the 
Rajya  Sabha  at  the  earliest  possible  opportunity.  As  tomorrow  is  Sunday,  I 
have  to  wait  till  Monday,  14th  August. 

I  would  have  liked  to  place  this  on  the  table  of  the  House  before  issuing  it 
to  the  press.  But  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  delay  publication  till  Monday,  as 
considerable  interest  has  been  taken  on  this  meeting  and  there  is  the  possibility 
of  a  distorted  version  of  what  the  meeting  decided  coming  out  in  the  press.  We 


1 17.  Letter  to  the  Vice-President. 

1 18.  Letter  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Rajya  Sabha. 

1 19.  See  item  63. 
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have  therefore  been  forced  by  circumstances  to  issue  this  statement  to  the 
press  today.  I  trust  you  will  be  good  enough  to  forgive  me  for  this. 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  this  statement  for  your  information  and  I  hope  to 
place  this  on  the  table  of  the  Rajya  Sabha  on  Monday  morning. 

Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


66.  To  Lai  Bahadur  Shastri:Tabling  Statement  on  Chief 
Ministers’  Meeting120 


August  12,  1961 

My  dear  Lai  Bahadur, 

B.N.  Jha121  told  me  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  place  copies  of  the  decisions  of 
the  Chief  Ministers  meeting  on  the  table  of  Parliament.  I  think  this  is  right.  I  am 
therefore  sending  copies  of  the  statement  to  the  Speaker122  and  the  Chairman123 
with  covering  letters,  copies  of  which  I  enclose.  I  am  also  sending  a  copy  to 
the  President. 

You  will  notice  that  I  have  incorporated  the  three  days  into  one  statement 
and  made  some  minor  alterations  in  the  preamble  etc.  in  the  statement  which  I 
passed  with  B.N.  Jha  today.  Please  inform  him  of  this.124 


Yours  affectionately, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


120.  Letter  to  the  Home  Minister. 

121.  Home  Secretary. 

122.  M.  Ananthasayanam  Ayyangar. 

123.  Of  the  Rajya  Sabha,  S.  Radhakrishnan. 

124.  See  item  63. 
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67.  To  Chief  Ministers125 


August  13,  1961 

My  dear  Chief  Minister, 

You  have  been  present  here  at  the  conference  held  in  connection  with  national 
integration  and  we  have  discussed  these  matters  for  three  days.  It  was  obvious 
at  this  meeting  that  all  of  us  who  were  present  there  realised  the  vital  importance 
of  this  subject.  The  work  we  did  was,  I  think,  significant  and  helpful.  But  we 
have  really  only  touched  on  some  aspects  of  this  problem.  We  shall  have  to 
meet  again  to  consider  other  aspects. 

For  the  present,  I  am  writing  to  you  to  draw  your  particular  attention  to 
what  I  said  towards  the  end  of  the  meeting.  This  was  that  we  have  to  consider 
this  question  of  national  integration  on  a  national  plane  and  it  was  therefore 
desirable  to  hold  a  larger  conference  for  this  purpose.  At  this  conference,  of 
course,  I  would  like  you  to  come.  Apart  from  the  Chief  Ministers,  I  would  like 
to  invite  some  leading  members  of  different  parties  in  Parliament  and  other 
eminent  personalities,  including  educationists,  scientists  and  professional  men. 

I  do  not  want  this  conference  to  be  a  very  big  one.  At  the  outside,  the 
number  of  invitees  should  not  exceed  one  hundred.  I  should  like  you  to  suggest 
to  me  whom  I  should  invite  to  this  conference,  that  is,  chiefly,  non-political 
persons  who  are  important  in  public  life  or  in  education,  science,  professions, 
etc.  I  may  not  be  able  to  invite  all  those  whom  you  suggest  because  of  the 
limitation  of  numbers.  Anyhow,  I  should  like  your  help  in  this  matter.  I  shall  be 
grateful  if  you  could  reply  to  me  soon. 

I  think  that  a  suitable  time  for  this  conference  would  be  some  time  in  the 
last  week  of  September.  I  hope  this  will  suit  you.  I  do  not  want  to  delay  this 
conference,  but  it  is  difficult  to  hold  it  in  August  and  I  am  leaving  India  on  the 
30th  August  and  probably  returning  about  the  middle  of  September. 

The  A.I.C.C.  is  meeting  early  in  October.  We  should  have  this  conference 
in  good  time  before  that  date. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


125.  Letter  to  Chief  Ministers  of  all  States  and  the  Prime  Minister  of  Jammu  &  Kashmir.  Also 
available  in  Jawaharlal  Nehru.  Letters  to  Chief  Ministers,  Vol.  5  1958-1964,  ed.  G 
Pathasarathi  (New  Delhi:  Jawaharlal  Nehru  Memorial  Fund,  1989),  pp.  489-490. 
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68.  To  Kalika  Singh:  Religious  Names  to  Universities126 

August  13,  1961 

Dear  Kalika  Singhji, 

I  have  your  letter  of  1 1th  August.127 

I  would  myself  much  prefer  that  universities  or  indeed  colleges  or  schools 
also  did  not  bear  any  religious  or  denominational  or  caste  name.  We  have  in 
fact  decided  that  in  future  any  college  or  school  bearing  a  caste  name  may  not 
receive  Government  aid.  But  we  cannot  make  this  applicable  to  those  that 
already  exist  as  there  are  thousands  of  such  institutions. 

So  far  as  the  Benaras  and  Aligarh  Universities  are  concerned,  we  can  only 
make  a  change  when  this  can  be  done  with  the  consent  of  the  people  connected 
with  those  Universities.  I  know  such  a  proposal  was  made  about  eight  or  nine 
years  ago  by  Maulana  Azad.  At  that  time  the  Hindu  University  people  strongly 
objected  to  any  change.  And  so  the  matter  was  dropped.  I  think  the  present  is 
not  a  suitable  time  to  make  this  change  or  rather  to  force  it  down  without 
getting  their  general  consent. 

Unfortunately  there  has  been,  I  think,  a  rather  unjustifiable  attack  on  Aligarh 
University.  This  University,  like  other  Universities,  has  its  faults,  but  it  has  been 
making  progress  in  the  right  direction  and  we  should  welcome  that. 

As  for  the  Central  Government  taking  charge  of  all  the  Universities  in 
India,  this  would  lead  to  strong  opposition  from  all  the  States.  I  am  not  myself 


126.  Letter  to  Lok  Sabha  MP,  Congress;  address:  167,  South  Avenue,  New  Delhi.  PMO,  File 
No.  2(397)/6 1  -70-DM,  Vol  II,  Sr.  No.  57-A. 

127.  Excerpt  available  in  the  NMML:  “The  two  universities,  Banaras  and  Aligarh  with  their 
communal  denominations  are  definitely  standing  in  the  way  of  emotional  integration. 
Today  the  motion  of  Sri  Prakash  Vir  Shastri  in  the  Lok  Sabha  regarding  the  Report  of  the 
Aligarh  Muslim  University  Enquiry  Committee  generated  much  communal  poison,  and 
the  irony  of  the  situation  was  that  Maulana  Hifzur  Rahman,  Jamal  Khwaja,  A.M.  Tariq 
&  Ansar  Harvani  had  to  defend  as  they  were  the  only  persons  called  upon  to  speak 
although  many  of  us  kept  rising  to  present  the  Congress  point  of  view. 

The  only  solution  to  do  away  with  the  communal  aspect  of  the  matter  appears  to  be 
to  drop  the  appellations  “HINDU”  and  “MUSLIM”  now.  The  Banaras  Hindu  University 
Amendment  Bill  is  being  referred  to  a  Select  Committee  which  will  report  by  3 1  st  August 
1961.  The  Committee  may  consider  the  desirability  of  dropping  ‘HINDU’  in  the 
expectation  that  Aligarh  also  will  follow  suit.”  PMO,  File  No.  2(397)/61  -70-DM,  Vol  II, 
Sr.  No.  56-A. 
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sure  that  this  will  be  a  good  idea.  We  should  try  to  maintain  high  standards  in 
these  universities  through  other  means. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


69.  To  Morarji  Desai:  Simultaneous  Interpretation  in 
Parliament128 


August  19,  1961 

My  dear  Morarji, 

Your  letter  of  the  19th  August,  about  the  Speaker’s  suggestion  to  install  a 
simultaneous  translation  system  in  the  House.  I  agree  with  you  that  at  the 
present  moment  more  especially  we  should  try  to  avoid  any  expenditure  of  this 
kind.  That  is  enough  reason,  but  I  doubt  very  much  if  such  an  installation  will 
really  function  satisfactorily.  The  training  of  people  who  can  do  these 
simultaneous  translations  is  a  long  and  difficult  one.  The  translations  from, 
say,  English  to  French  or  German  are  relatively  easy  because  of  the  closeness 
of  the  languages  and  their  structures.  Translation  from  English  to  Hindi  and 
vice  versa  would  be  a  much  more  difficult  undertaking,  if  it  is  to  be  done 
simultaneously,  it  would  require  a  very  high  degree  of  knowledge  of  both  the 
languages  and  extreme  alertness  of  the  mind. 

Also  the  question  may  arise  about  translations  into  other  languages. 
Altogether  I  think  that  it  would  be  far  better  to  postpone  this  proposal. 

Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


128.  Letter  to  the  Finance  Minister. 
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70.  To  N.  Sanjiva  Reddy:  Preparing  for  Another 
Integration  Conference129 


August  20,  1961 

My  dear  Sanjiva  Reddy, 

At  the  last  meeting  of  Chief  Ministers  held  here  on  the  10th,  11th  and  12th 
August,  it  was  decided  to  hold  a  wider  conference  on  a  national  basis  to  consider 
problems  of  national  integration.  I  am  fixing  the  date  for  this  on  the  28th  and 
29th  September  (possibly  also  the  30th). 130  This  will  be  held  just  before  the 
AICC  meeting  at  Madurai.  I  thought  that  this  might  be  convenient  to  most 
people  invited  to  attend  it. 

Apart  from  Chief  Ministers  and  some  Central  Ministers,  I  propose  to  invite 
the  leaders  of  the  different  Parties  in  Parliament.  Also  about  40  to  50  distinguished 
personalities  in  India  from  the  non-political  field. 

I  shall  be  grateful  if  you  will  attend  this  conference.  I  would  also  like  you 
to  suggest  names  of  the  non-political  persons  who  might  be  invited.  I  propose 
to  invite  the  members  of  the  Committee  on  National  Integration,  which  has 
Indira  Gandhi  as  Chairman. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


71.  To  Lai  Bahadur  Shastri:  Prepare  for  Another 
Integration  Conference131 


August  20,  1961 


My  dear  Lai  Bahadur, 

Separately  you  will  get  a  letter  from  me  which  I  have  sent  to  all  Cabinet  Ministers, 
fixing  the  28th  and  29th  September  for  the  meeting  of  the  National  Integration 
Conference.  I  have  informed  the  Chief  Ministers  also.  I  propose  to  invite  the 
members  of  Indira  Gandhi’s  National  Integration  Committee  and  some  40  to 
50  important  personalities  in  India,  other  than  political.  I  shall  be  glad  if  your 
Ministry  can  send  me  names  to  select  from. 


129.  Letter  to  the  Congress  President. 

130.  See  SWJN/SS/71. 

131.  Letter  to  the  Home  Minister. 
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I  have  also  suggested  that  your  Ministry  might  bring  out  in  convenient 
pamphlet  form  the  decisions  of  the  last  two  meetings  of  the  Chief  Ministers  in 
regard  to  national  integration.132  Also  the  report  of  Indira  Gandhi’s  committee 
which  was  considered  at  the  Durgapur  AICC  meeting. 


Yours  affectionately, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


72.  To  Chief  Ministers133 


August  20,  1961 

My  dear  Chief  Minister, 

At  our  last  meeting  of  Chief  Ministers  and  some  Central  Ministers  held  in  Delhi 
on  the  10th,  1 1th  and  12th  August,  it  was  decided  to  hold  a  larger  meeting  on 
the  subject  of  national  integration.  It  was  suggested  that  this  should  be  on  a 
wider  basis  and  leaders  of  other  parties  in  Parliament  and  some  prominent 
personalities  all  over  the  country  might  be  invited  to  this  meeting.  I  have  already 
requested  you  to  suggest  some  names  of  prominent  people  outside  Parliament 
and  generally  non-political,  who  might  be  invited.  We  cannot  invite  too  many 
persons.  My  own  idea  is  to  have  about  a  hundred  persons  all  told  at  this 
conference.  These  will  include  Chief  Ministers  and  a  number  of  Central 
Ministers. 

I  also  intend  inviting  the  members  of  the  National  Integration  Committee 
of  which  Indira  Gandhi  has  been  Chairman.  This  will  leave  perhaps  about  fifty 
others  to  be  invited  from  all  over  India.  I  hope  you  will  send  your  suggestions. 

I  have  decided  to  fix  Thursday,  28th  and  Friday,  29th  September  (possibly 
the  30th  also)  for  this  conference  which  will  be  held  in  Delhi.  I  hope  this  will 
suit  you. 

I  do  not  think  it  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  bring  official  advisers  to  this 
conference. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 

132.  On  30  May-1  June  1961  and  10-12  August  1961;  for  the  report  of  the  Indira  Gandhi 
Committee  on  integration,  see  SWJN/SS/69/Appendix  18. 

133.  Letter  to  Chief  Ministers  of  all  States  and  the  Prime  Minister  of  J&K  State. 

A  virtually  identical  letter  was  sent  to  Cabinet  Ministers,  K.L.  Shrimali  and  Humayun 
Kabir  the  same  day. 
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(d)  Social  Groups 

73.  To  Gulzarilal  Nanda:  Scheduled  Tribes134 


July  2,  1961 

My  dear  Gulzarilal, 

Your  letter  of  July  1/2,  with  the  chapter  on  the  “Development  of  Backward 
Classes.”135 

I  have  read  the  paragraphs  you  have  mentioned  and  glanced  through  other 
parts  of  the  chapter  also.  I  have  no  particular  comments  to  make. 

There  is,  however,  one  aspect  of  this  matter  to  which  I  should  like  to  draw 
your  attention  insofar  as  the  Scheduled  Tribes  are  concerned.  I  see  that  the 
commission  has  thus  far  only  visited  certain  parts  of  India.  They  have  not 
visited  the  North  Eastern  region,  Assam  hill  districts,  NEFA,  Nagaland.  Their 
recommendations,  therefore,  presumably  relate  to  the  states  they  have  visited 
and  not  to  the  others. 

The  Scheduled  Tribes  vary  so  much  among  themselves  that  it  is  no  easy 
matter  to  lay  down  any  rigid  rule  for  all  of  them.  There  is  a  world  of  difference, 
for  instance,  between  the  Santhals  and  the  Bhils  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Khasis  of  the  North  East  on  the  other.  The  Khasis  are  in  many  ways  more 
highly  developed  than  the  normal  non-tribal  population  of  India. 

Therefore,  in  considering  these  particular  areas  in  the  North  East,  these 
factors  should  be  borne  in  mind.  Nagaland  is  a  case  apart  and  we  are  dealing 


134.  Letter  to  the  Deputy  Chairman  of  the  Planning  Commission  and  the  Minister  of  Labour 
and  Employment  and  Planning.  PMO,  File  No.  33(59)/60-65-PMS,  Sr.  No.  31-A.  Also 
available  in  JN  Collection. 

135.  Nanda’s  letter: 

“My  dear  Jawaharlalji, 

In  your  letter  of  June  5  you  referred  to  the  talk  which  Dhebarbhai  had  with  you 
regarding  the  interim  recommendations  of  the  Scheduled  areas  and  Scheduled  Tribes 
Commission.  We  have  given  careful  consideration  to  these  recommendations  and  have 
incorporated  them  in  the  Report  on  the  Third  Plan.  For  your  information,  I  enclose  a 
copy  of  the  chapter  on  “Development  of  Backward  Classes”  in  the  Report  on  the  Third 
Plan.  I  would  like  to  invite  your  attention  to  paragraphs  7  and  13  of  the  chapter. 

Yours  sincerely, 
G.  L.Nanda” 

See  Nehru  to  Nanda,  5  June  1961,  SWJN/SS/69/item  166.  The  chapter  can  be 
accessed  through  the  following  link  http://planningcommission.gov.in/plans/planreFfivevr/ 
3rd/3planch34.html.  Accessed  last  on  21  December  2015. 
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with  it  separately,  so  also  the  NEFA  territory.  As  for  the  Assam  Hill  districts, 
we  are  at  present  having  a  good  deal  of  trouble  with  them  as  they  want  to 
separate  themselves  from  Assam. 

Then  there  is  the  difference  in  the  problems  created  by  a  major  development 
scheme  displacing  tribals  (such  as  Steel  Works,  etc.)  and  an  area  where  there 
is  no  such  major  scheme  and  where  no  displacement  is  involved. 

I  am  merely  mentioning  these  odd  ideas  which  came  to  my  mind.  I  am  not 
suggesting  any  particular  reference  to  them. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


74.  To  D.  Sanjivayya:  Reservation  and  Merit136 


July  4,  1961 

My  dear  Sanjivayya, 

I  have  today  read  in  the  Hindustan  Times  newspapers  of  Delhi  a  reference  to 
some  G.O.  that  was  recently  issued  in  Andhra  Pradesh.  This  G.O.  dated  May 
4th  has  been  given  almost  in  full  in  this  newspaper. 

I  have  read  this  with  considerable  dismay.  Not  only  is  the  principle  of 
reservation  of  posts  carried  much  further,  but  even  this  includes  promotion  in 
all  departments  including  the  departments  of  the  secretariat,  to  which  it  does 
not  at  present  apply. 

Only  a  few  days  ago,  I  sent  a  letter  to  the  Chief  Ministers,  in  which  I  think 
I  made  special  reference  to  this  business  of  reservation;  more  particularly  I 
referred  to  promotion.137  Reservations  at  the  cost  of  merit  anywhere  are  bad. 
But  in  the  lower  grades  of  the  services,  we  have  accepted  them  for  the  time 
being.  I  do  not  think  this  should  apply  to  the  higher  grades  at  all.  Promotion  by 
reservation  is  even  worse  and  means  that  merit  is  not  the  criterion.  This  inevitably 
means  deterioration  in  the  public  services.  A  sense  of  frustration  will  come  to 
those  who  have  the  merit  and  are  passed  over.  Altogether  this  will  lead  to 
progressive  deterioration  and  I  think  nothing  is  more  important  than  efficiency 
in  our  services. 


136.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  Andhra  Pradesh.  PMO,  File  No.  33(76)/62-64-PMS,  Sr. 
No.  1-A. 

137.  See  SWJN/SS/6 9/item  5,  paragraphs  24-26. 
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I  had  thought  that  this  was  a  well-recognized  rule.  To  ask  for  this  not  to  be 
observed  is  reaction  with  a  vengeance. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


75.  To  Lai  Bahadur  Shastri:  Legislation  for  Himachal 
Pradesh,  Manipur,  Tripura138 

I  have  looked  through  these  papers,  including  what  is,  I  think,  your  own  note. 

2.  I  agree  broadly  with  the  approach  to  this  question  as  indicated  in  these 
papers.  I  also  am  inclined  to  agree  with  your  own  comments.  I  am  not  quite 
clear  in  my  mind  about  some  matters,  but  we  can  discuss  these  in  Cabinet 
when  this  subject  comes  up  there. 

3 .  This  legislation  is  supposed  to  deal  with  the  Union  territories  of  Himachal 
Pradesh,  Manipur  and  Tripura.  It  does  not  deal  with  Delhi,  the  Andaman  Islands, 
etc.  Why  then  should  it  not  be  definitely  limited  to  those  three  territories,  namely 
Himachal  Pradesh,  Manipur  and  Tripura  by  name?  If  this  is  done,  no  other 
reference  will  be  necessary  in  regard  to  Delhi  or  the  Islands.  Nor  is  it  necessary 
to  explain  in  the  Bill  as  to  why  no  change  is  going  to  be  made  in  Delhi.  Of 
course,  if  this  question  is  raised  in  Parliament  it  will  have  to  be  dealt  with  in  the 
course  of  the  debate. 

4.  Iam  inclined  to  think  that  there  should  be  no  reserved  subjects  insofar 
as  legislation  is  concerned.  Whatever  the  territorial  Assembly  passes  has  to  be 
approved  by  the  President.  Why  then  should  we  limit  the  subjects  which  they 
can  deal  with? 

5 .  Certain  reservations  might  be  made  in  regard  to  border  problems,  as 
suggested  by  the  Home  Minister. 

6.  The  age  limit  for  voting  and  for  being  elected  to  the  legislature  should 
be  the  same  as  elsewhere  in  India. 

7 .  The  establishment  of  a  regional  Tribal  Committee  or  a  Tribal  Committee 
in  Manipur  appears  to  me  a  rather  doubtful  proposition.  Manipur  is  itself  a 
small  enough  area.  To  split  it  up  in  this  way  would  reduce  each  part  even  more 
in  size.  Would  it  not  be  adequate  for  some  provision  being  made  for  these 
matters  affecting  certain  tribal  rights  and  customs  to  be  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Chief  Commissioner? 


138.  Note,  5  July  1961,  to  the  Home  Minister.  MHA,  File  No.  10/4/61-SR  (R)  p.  13. 
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8.  I  have  no  particular  objection  to  a  Tribal  Committee  except  that  I  do 
not  want  to  complicate  the  position  still  further.  If  there  is  such  a  committee 
and  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  between  that  Committee  and  the  Legislature, 
the  Chief  Commissioner  will  decide  according  to  his  own  discretion. 

9.  For  the  rest,  I  broadly  agree  with  the  Home  Minister’s  suggestions. 

* 

76.  To  Rameshwari  Nehru:  Dandakaranya139 


5th  July,  1961 

Your  letter  of  July  4th  I  was  thinking  of  sending  it  to  Mehr  Chand  Khanna140 
when  I  saw  your  note  to  the  effect  that  you  had  already  sent  him  a  copy  of 
your  letter.  There  is  thus  nothing  much  more  than  I  can  do  about  it. 

It  is  likely  that  a  number  of  additional  Bengali  families  will  go  to 
Dandakaranya.  Even  so,  there  will  be  a  gap  left.  There  are  many  claimants  for 
this,  some  in  Bengal  itself  apart  from  those  who  have  been  in  camps  recently, 
and  others,  even  from  Kerala.  It  might  perhaps  be  possible  to  put  some  of  your 
landless  Harijans  there.  The  object  there  has  been  to  build  up  a  homogeneous 
community.  Anyhow,  I  am  sure  Mehr  Chandji  will  give  consideration  to  your 
proposal. 


Jawaharlal  Nehru 


77.  To  Mehr  Chand  Khanna:  Muslim  Convention  and 
Rehabilitation141 


July  7,  1961 

My  dear  Mehr  Chand, 

Thank  you  for  your  letter.  I  am  glad  that  some  progress  has  been  made  in 
regard  to  our  many  problems  with  Pakistan. 

I  wonder  if  you  have  seen  the  resolutions  of  the  recent  Muslim  Convention 
held  in  Delhi.142  They  have  passed  a  resolution  relating  to  Rehabilitation.  There 


139.  Letter  to  a  social  worker  and  former  President  of  the  Harijan  Sevak  Sangh;  address: 
Harijan  Sevak  Sangh,  Delhi  9.  Salutation  not  available. 

140.  Minister  of  Rehabilitation. 

141.  Letter  to  the  Minister  of  Rehabilitation. 

142.  See  SWJN/SS/69/section  Politics  subsection  Muslim  Convention. 
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is  one  part  of  this  resolution  which  has  particularly  attracted  my  attention.  This 
is  clause  (2).  I  remember  writing  on  this  subject  to  the  Bengal  Government  on 
several  occasions.  The  answer  I  had  got  was  that  something  would  be  done. 
What  is  the  position  in  regard  to  these  Muslims? 

I  am  sending  you  a  copy  of  the  resolutions  of  the  Muslim  Convention.  The 
resolution  on  Rehabilitation  is  No.  3  on  page  5. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


78.  To  C.B.  Gupta:  Insulting  Dalits143 


July  7,  1961 


My  dear  Chandra  Bhanu, 

Our  Railway  Minister  Shri  Jagjivan  Ram,  has  sent  me  some  papers  which  I 
enclose. These  state  that  a  Panchayat  in  Garhwal  District  has  fined  a  Harijan  for 
giving  water  to  a  non-Harijan  who  asked  for  it.  This  is  really  very  extraordinary, 
and  I  think  a  special  effort  should  be  made  by  your  Government  to  deal  with 
this  matter. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


79.  To  Kesho  Ram:  Sabotage  of  British  India  Steam’s 
Ships144 

Shri  Najm-ud-Din,  the  son  of  the  Head  of  the  Bohra  Community,145  came  to  see 
me,  a  day  or  two  ago,  with  the  Muslim  Convention  Delegation.  He  said  that  a 
telegram  had  been  sent  to  me  by  the  Bombay  Bohra  Jamaat  in  connection  with 
attempts  at  sabotage  of  the  ships  of  the  B.I.S.N.146  One  of  these  ships,  “Dara” 
had  been  sunk  sometime  ago.  There  have  been  other  explosions  on  other  ships. 
There  is,  apparently,  some  conspiracy  behind  all  this. 


143.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  Uttar  Pradesh. 

144.  Note,  8  July  1961,  to  the  PPS.  PMO,  File  No.  27(77)/61-PMS,  Minute  No.  6. 

145.  Syedna  Taher  Saifuddin.  See  also  SWJN/SS/61/item  11. 

146.  British  India  Steam  Navigation  Company. 
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2.  I  find  that  no  telegram  was  received  by  me.  But  I  am  interested  in  this 
allegation  of  sabotage.  An  enquiry  was  held  about  the  sinking  of  the  ship  “Dara”. 147 
I  want  to  know  what  the  result  of  that  enquiry  was.  Also,  whether  any  other 
explosions  have  taken  place  in  any  of  the  other  ships  of  this  Company. 

3 .  Could  you  kindly  find  out  about  these  matters? 

80.  To  N.C.  Chatterjee:  Doles  must  end148 

8th  July,  1961 

Dear  Shri  Chatterjee, 

I  have  received  your  telegram  about  the  stoppage  of  doles  in  the  camps  of 
displaced  persons.149  I  regret  I  cannot  interfere  in  this  matter.  I  think  this 
continuation  of  doles  for  years  has  been  a  very  unfortunate  and  improper 
development,  both  for  the  State  and  for  those  who  receive  the  doles.  A  displaced 
person  is  entitled  to  be  helped.  The  best  way  to  help  him  is  to  rehabilitate  him. 
When  we  make  efforts  for  rehabilitation  and  offer  a  chance  for  this  to  the 
displaced  persons,  the  State  has  done  its  duty.  If  the  displaced  person  refuses 
to  take  advantage  of  this  chance,  then  there  is  no  further  right  left  to  him  to 
receive  the  dole. 

We  have  spent  large  sums  of  money  on  the  Dandakaranya  Scheme  for  the 
sake  of  these  displaced  persons.  It  surprises  me  that  instead  of  taking  advantage 
of  this  and  starting  a  new  life  people  should  prefer  to  live  on  doles.150 

Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


147.  See  SWJN/SS/68/item  400. 

148.  Letter  to  the  President  of  the  West  Bengal  Swatantra  Party,  J.N.  Mandal,  P  514  Raja 
Basanta  Ray  Road,  Calcutta. 

149.  Text  of  telegram  7  July  1961 :  “Had  conference  with  Rehabilitation  Minister  Mehr  Chand 
Khanna  regarding  stoppage  of  doles  if  camp  refugees  affecting  over  10,000  families  and 
firing  on  refugees  at  Bagjola  resulting  four  deaths.  86  refugees  on  hunger  strike  from  25 
camps  since  16th  June.  Able  bodied  agriculturist  refugees  can  be  induced  to  proceed 
Dandakaranya  for  rehabilitation.  Rehabilitation  Please  order  restoration  doles  for  other 
refugees  and  judicial  enquiry  into  Bagjola  firing.  Your  intervention  essential  for  relieving 
oppressed  humanity.”  See  Appendix  5  for  an  official  Press  Note  carried  by  the  Hindusthan 
Standard ,  28  June  1961,  p.  5. 

150.  For  N.C.  Chatterjee’s  response,  see  item  82. 
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81.  To  C.B.  Gupta:  Police  Harrassing  Muslims151 

July  8,  1961 

My  dear  Chandra  Bhanu, 

Yesterday,  Moulvi  Hafiz-u-Rehman  came  to  see  me  about  certain  matters.  In 
the  course  of  his  talk  with  me,  he  said  that  the  Police  or  the  C.I.D.  people  were 
harassing  the  students  and,  perhaps  the  teachers  also,  of  the  Deoband  Madrasa. 
This  Madrasa  attracts  a  number  of  foreign  students,  especially  from  Indonesia. 
It  is  not  understood  why  the  Police  should  harass  the  people  there  so  much.  If 
they  have  any  grievance,  they  should  report  to  the  Principal  of  the  Institution. 

I  think  it  is  seldom  right  for  Policemen  and  Intelligence  men  to  go  about 
prowling  in  educational  institutions. 

I  should  be  glad  if  you  kindly  enquire  into  this  matter. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


82.  To  Mehr  Chand  Khanna:  Rehabilitation  at 
Dandakaranya152 


July  13,  1961 

My  dear  Mehr  Chand, 

I  have  just  received  the  following  telegram  from  N.C.  Chatterjee:-153 

“Your  letter154  based  on  complete  misunderstanding  of  our  basic  stand.  We 
never  opposed  rehabilitation  in  Dandakaranya  for  able-bodied  agriculturists. 
Offered  our  cooperation  to  Sri  Mehr  Chand  Khanna,  Rehabilitation  Minister,  in 
making  Dandakaranya  Project  successful.  Wanted  your  guidance  and  order 
not  to  coerce  by  starvation  refugees  who  cannot  be  really  rehabilitated  in 
Dandakaranya.  Reaching  Delhi  fourteenth.” 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


151. 

152. 

153. 

154. 


Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  Uttar  Pradesh. 
Letter  to  the  Minister  of  Rehabilitation. 
President  of  the  West  Bengal  Swatantra  Party. 
Item  80. 
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83.  To  P.  Kodanda  Rao:  Caste  Reservation  Undesirable155 

July  21,  1961 

Dear  Shri  Kodanda  Rao, 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  the  14th  July.156  I  am  much  concerned  at  this 
tendency  to  emphasize  caste.  Perhaps  you  may  have  seen  some  resolution  we 
passed  at  the  meeting  of  the  Chief  Ministers  which  was  held  some  weeks  ago. 
At  that  meeting,  among  other  things,  it  was  stated  that  the  sole  test  of  giving 
help  to  an  individual  should  be  an  economic  test  and  not  caste.  That  is  my  firm 
opinion. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  Supreme  Court  has,  by  a  majority,  accepted 
reservation  on  caste  lines  even  for  promotions.  We  are  giving  thought  to  this 
matter. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


84.  To  Hafiz  Mohammed  Ibrahim:  A  Central  Council  for 
Wakfs157 


25th  July,  1961 


My  dearHafizji, 

Your  letter  of  July  25th  in  which  you  suggest  that  a  central  council  should  be 
set  up  to  supervise  the  Wakfs.  I  think  this  is  a  good  idea.  Perhaps,  however,  it 
might  be  better  to  appoint  this  council  initially  for  three  years.  This  will  give  an 
opportunity  to  review  the  work  of  the  council  after  that  period  and,  if  necessary, 
change  its  personnel. 


155.  Letter  to  a  former  member  of  the  Servants  of  India  Society;  “Aloha”,  4,  Sir  Krishna  Rao 
Road,  Basavangudi,  Bangalore-4. 

156.  The  letter  has  not  been  traced.  However,  on  17  July  1961  the  Mysore  Government, 
based  on  the  recommendations  of  the  Nagan  Gowda  Committee,  announced  reservations 
in  government  service  for  the  backward  classes  comprising  SCs,  STs  and  OBCs.  See  The 
Hindu ,  18  July  1961,  p.  6.  For  Nehru's  views  on  caste  reservation  see  SWJN/SS/5 1/items 
107-109. 

157.  Letter  to  the  Minister  of  Irrigation  and  Power. 
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I  am  very  sorry  to  learn  of  the  accident  you  have  had.  I  hope  it  is  not 
serious. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


85.  To  D.P.  Karmarkar:  Aligarh  Medical  College158 

July  27,  1961 

My  dear  Karmarkar, 

I  wrote  to  you  sometime  ago  about  the  proposed  Aligarh  Medical  College  and 
you  told  me  that  while  there  was  no  special  provision  for  it  in  your  budget  now, 
you  will  try  to  help  it.159 1  understand  that  the  University  Grants  Commission 
has  fully  endorsed  the  proposal  of  this  college  and  blessed  it.  They  expect, 
however,  that  our  Health  Ministry  should  help  in  a  recurring  grant,  not  for  the 
building. 

I  hope  that  you  will  be  able  to  fix  this  up. 

As  I  told  you  this  Aligarh  Medical  College  has  assumed  a  singular  importance. 
It  has  been  talked  and  argued  about  for  12  years  and  the  great  delay  in  dealing 
with  it  has  caused  a  good  deal  of  frustration.  The  news  that  has  now  spread 
that  it  has  been  finally  decided  upon  to  establish  this  college  has  been  much 
appreciated  by  many  people  all  over  India.  The  sooner  we  push  this  forward 
the  better. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


158.  Letter  to  the  Health  Minister.  PMO,  File  No.  40(6)/56-70-PMS,  Vol.  I,  Sr.  No.  77-A. 

159.  See  SWJN/SS/65/items  148-149. 
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(e)  States 
(i)  Andhra  Pradesh 

86.  To  Tenneti  Visvanathan:  Sharing  the  Krishna- 
Godavari  Waters160 


July  3,  1961 

My  dear  Visvanathan, 

I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  1st  July  with  copy  of  certain  resolutions 
passed  by  the  “Action  Committee”  of  a  Convention.  I  am  afraid  I  have  been 
unable  to  understand  this  whole  business  which  leads  some  people  to  form  an 
action  committee.  It  is  quite  extraordinary  how  “action  committees”  are  formed 
in  India  today  by  all  kinds  of  people  for  all  kinds  of  purposes.  Where  there  are 
disputes  between  two  or  more  States,  the  Constitution  lays  down  methods  of 
dealing  with  the  matter.  The  fact  that  some  agreement  was  arrived  at  previously 
is,  no  doubt,  an  important  and  relevant  fact,  and  it  must  be  taken  into 
consideration.  But  the  dispute  cannot  be  settled  by  merely  repeating  that. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  gradually  losing  all  sense  of  a  united  country, 
and  at  the  slightest  provocation,  function  as  if  we  were  independent  States. 
Even  in  the  case  of  independent  States,  if  a  dispute  arises,  it  is  referred  to  an 
international  tribunal.  It  is  not  settled  by  action  committees  which,  on  the 
international  level,  would  be  equivalent  to  war. 

I  regret,  therefore,  that  we  cannot  withdraw  the  Gulhati  Commission.161 

Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


160.  Letter  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Praja  Party,  P.O.  Maharanipeta,  Visakhapatnam  3.  PMO, 
File  No.  17(432)/60-64-PMS.  Also  available  in  the  JN  Collection. 

161.  A  three  member  Commission  comprising  N.D.  Gulhati,  R.C.  Hoon  and  D.D.  Jaini, 
constituted  to  assess  water  resources  for  projects  in  the  Krishna-Godavari  river  system 
and  submit  its  Report  by  November  1961.  See  The  Hindu ,  20  May  1961,  p.  12.  See  also 
SWJN/SS/68/items  75  and  212;  Appendix  41. 
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87.  To  D.  Sanjivayya:  Telengana,  Reservations,  and  Poor 
Leadership162 


July  10,  1961 

My  dear  Sanjivayya, 

I  have  sent  you  two  or  three  letters  recently.  One  was  about  your  taking  away 
the  Home  portfolio  from  Narasinga  Rao.  I  had  heard  about  this  casually  and  I 
thought  I  might  write  to  you  as  this  appeared  to  involve  a  breach  of  the  agreement 
about  Telengana  in  regard  to  sharing  of  important  portfolios.  It  was  agreed 
then,  if  I  remember  rightly,  that  two  out  of  the  five  important  portfolios  should 
go  to  the  Ministers  from  Telengana.163 

The  second  matter  I  wrote  to  you  about  was  a  G.O.  of  the  Andhra  Pradesh 
Government  which  had  appeared  in  the  Hindustan  Times  here  and  it  surprised 
me  greatly  as  it  was  stated  in  this  G.O.  that  even  promotion  should  take  place 
on  a  basis  of  reservation.164 

I  have  had  no  reply  from  you  to  either  of  these  two  letters. 

This  afternoon  K.V.  Ranga  Reddi,  your  Deputy  Chief  Minister,  who  is  here 
on  some  business  connected  with  our  Home  Ministry,  came  to  see  me.  He 
referred  to  these  two  matters  with  some  distress  and  said  that  the  breach  of  the 
old  Telengana  agreement  was  unfortunate  and  it  had  created  a  bad  impression 
on  the  Telengana  people.  He  further  added  that  he  had  been  trying  to  get  a  few 
minutes  from  you  to  discuss  this  matter  for  the  last  twenty  days  or  so,  but  you 
have  not  been  able  to  give  him  any  time. 

As  for  the  communal  G.O.,  he  said  that  it  had  not  been  decided  upon  after 
any  consultation  with  the  Cabinet.  Further  that  you  were  unfortunately  delivering 
a  number  of  speeches  in  which  you  spoke  strongly  against  the  so-called  suvamas. 
This  again  would  naturally  create  bad  blood. 

I  am  distressed  to  learn  of  this.  Important  decisions  of  this  kind  normally 
should  be  taken  after  consultation  with  the  Cabinet.  That  is  the  essence  of  the 
Cabinet  system  of  joint  responsibility.  I  do  not  mean  that  portfolios  should  be 
allotted  after  joint  consultation.  They  are,  in  the  final  analysis  the  responsibility 
of  the  Chief  Minister.  But  even  so,  when  any  important  issue  is  involved,  informal 
consultations  with  important  members  of  the  Cabinet  are  always  helpful.  In  the 
present  case,  there  is  also  the  question  of  an  agreement  with  the  Telengana 


162.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  Andhra  Pradesh.  PMO,  File  No.  33(76)/62-64-PMS,  Sr. 
No.  2-A.  Also  available  in  the  JN  Collection. 

163.  See  SWJN/SS/69/item  26. 

164.  Item  74. 
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group  and  it  is  not  a  good  thing  to  create  an  impression  of  a  breach  of  an 
agreement. 

But  the  main  thing  is  that  a  Cabinet  should  always  have  the  sensation  of 
pulling  together.  This  applies  to  all  the  Ministers  in  the  Cabinet.  The  moment 
this  feeling  of  cooperation  and  joint  working  goes,  the  Cabinet  system  begins 
to  crack  up. 

About  the  communal  G.O.,  which  lays  down  that  promotion  should  be 
based  on  reservation,  you  know  my  strong  feelings.  I  think  that  this  kind  of 
thing  will  inevitably  affect  the  efficiency  of  government  as  well  as  create  illwill. 
I  do  not  know  what  kind  of  speeches  you  have  been  delivering.  It  is  one  thing 
to  encourage  the  groups  and  classes  which  are  backward  educationally  or 
economically,  but  the  Chief  Minister  has  always  to  remember  that  he  is  Chief 
Minister  of  the  whole  State  and  the  head  of  a  Cabinet.  He  must  not  give  any 
impression  of  partiality. 

There  is  another  matter  to  which  I  should  like  to  refer.  I  asked  K.V.  Ranga 
Reddi  if  he  had  seen  my  fortnightly  letters  to  Chief  Ministers.  He  said  that  these 
were  not  circulated  and  he  had  not  seen  them.  I  am  sorry  for  this  because 
those  letters  are  meant  for  all  the  Ministers  and  not  merely  for  the  Chief  Minister 
to  whom  they  are  addressed.  This  does  not  apply  to  every  letter  that  I  write  to 
a  Chief  Minister;  in  regard  to  the  other  letters  the  Chief  Minister  can  exercise 
his  judgment  as  to  whether  he  should  share  them  with  other  Ministers  or  not. 
But  the  fortnightly  letters  should  certainly  be  shared. 

I  hope  you  will  write  to  me  about  the  two  matters  which  I  have  mentioned 
above.165 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


88.  To  Y.D.  Gundevia:  Nizam’s  Wealth  for  Student 
Welfare166 

The  object  of  this  proposed  Trust  was  that  it  should  accrue  for  the  benefit  of 
Hyderabadi  students.167  We  need  not  insist  on  this  as  an  absolute  test,  but  I 
think  we  should  definitely  say  that  preference  should  be  given  to  Hyderabadi 

165.  For  reply,  see  appendix  31. 

166.  Note,  24  July  1961,  to  the  Commonwealth  Secretary,  MEA. 

1 67.  On  using  Nizam’s  funds  deposited  in  the  Westminster  Bank,  London,  for  student  welfare: 
See  SWJN/SS/63/items  247  and  249;  SWJN/SS/64/item  72  and  SWJN/SS/65/item  155. 
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students.  This  means  the  refugee  Hyderabadis  in  Pakistan  and  those  who  live 
in  the  Telengana  area  of  Andhra  Pradesh.  Obviously  those  who  live  in  the 
Telengana  area  are  far  greater  in  number  than  the  refugees  in  Pakistan.  There  is 
no  comparison.  For  us  to  suggest  a  ratio  of  3:1  was  very  generous  to  Pakistan 
from  this  point  of  view.  The  proper  ratio  might  have  been  20:1  or  some  such 
thing. 

Therefore,  I  think  we  should  stick  to  3 : 1  and  say  that  this  money  should  be 
primarily  or  preferably  utilised  for  people  from  the  old  Hyderabad  State  or 
Telengana,  as  it  represents  today.  This  will  give  room  to  Pakistan  to  send  other 
than  Hyderabadi  students  also. 

Because  this  money  was  going  to  be  spent  principally  on  students  from 
Hyderabad,  we  suggested  representatives  of  the  Andhra  Pradesh  Government. 
But,  if  this  is  not  agreed  to,  we  may  have  the  Trust  consisting  of  the  two  High 
Commissioners  only.  It  will  be  open  to  us  to  have  a  Selection  Committee  for 
students  in  India  and  the  Andhra  Pradesh  Government  will  naturally  be 
represented  in  that.  But  this  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Trust. 

The  Nizam’s  family  must,  of  course,  have  nothing  to  do  with  this  matter. 

This  means  practically  our  accepting  Pakistan’s  suggestions  except  for 
the  3:1  ratio.  Perhaps,  later  on,  we  might  consider  a  slight  variation  of  this 
ratio. 

This  money  has  been  with  the  Westminster  Bank  for  a  long  time.  I  do  not 
know  if  any  interest  is  accruing  on  it.  By  this  time  the  interest  should  have 
amounted  to  a  large  sum.  I  think  very  early  steps  should  be  taken  to  find  this 
out  and  inform  the  Westminster  Bank  on  behalf  of  both  the  Governments  that 
we  expect  them  to  pay  interest  on  it. 
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89.  The  Assam  Language  Question168 

Shastri  Language  Formula 
Proper  Implementation:  Nehru’s  Assurance 
Tentative  Acceptance  by  Cachar 
(From  Our  Correspondent) 


New  Delhi,  July  3 

Prime  Minister  Nehru  assured  the  delegation  of  Cachar  Sangram  Parishad169 
to-day  that  the  Shastri  Formula  would  be  implemented  properly. 

After  90  minute  talks  with  the  Prime  Minister,  Mr  Abdul  Rehman  Choudhury, 
leader  of  the  delegation,  and  other  members  told  newsmen  that  they  had 
tentatively  accepted  the  Shastri  Formula  and  reiterated  their  assurance  given 
earlier  to  the  Home  Minister  that  they  would  suspend  the  Satyagraha  movement. 

The  Cachar  leaders  said  they  would  wait  “for  a  reasonable  time”  to  see 
how  the  Shastri  Formula  would  be  implemented.  They  said  that  they  made  it 
clear  to  the  Prime  Minister  that  if  ultimately  they  found  the  scheme  not  working 
satisfactorily  they  would  resume  their  movement. 

Summing  up  the  talks  they  had  in  Delhi,  the  Cachar  leaders  said  that  neither 
had  the  talks  broken  down  nor  were  they  completely  successful.  They  had 
“partially  borne  fruit”.  They  had  the  opportunity  of  clearing  many  doubts  and 
misconceptions  of  the  Prime  Minister. 

The  Sangram  Parishad  leaders  told  Mr.  Nehru  that  while  they  had  no  hatred 
or  enmity  towards  the  Assam  Government,  they  had  to  regretfully  draw  attention 
to  several  acts  of  discrimination  against  the  Bengalis  in  the  matter  of  education, 
services  and  business.  They  were  pained  to  find  that  many  people  who  indulged 
in  acts  of  arson  and  looting  and  murder  against  the  Bengali-speaking  population 
were  being  helped  by  the  Assam  Government  as  refugees.  While  all  these  things 
had  created  considerable  resentment,  reports  of  infiltration  into  Cachar  from 
Pakistan  were  adding  to  the  tension. 

While  accepting  the  Shastri  Formula  temporarily,  the  members  of  the 
Sangram  Parishad  delegation  from  Cachar  regretted  that  the  Home  Minister  of 
India  had  pleaded  his  inability  to  make  Mr  Chaliha,  the  Chief  Minister  of  Assam, 


168.  From  The  Hindu,  4  July  1961,  p.  1. 

169.  See  SWJN/SS/69/Section  Politics  sub-section  Assam  for  various  items  on  this  subject. 
For  organizational  details  see  SWJN/SS/69/item  36. 
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accept  their  demand  that  the  language  of  communication  between  Assam  and 
Cachar  should  be  Bengali.  They  were  glad  that  the  Government  of  India 
considered  their  demands  with  sympathy.  But  they  had  no  faith  in  the  Assam 
Government. 

A  delegation  of  Congressmen  from  Cachar  also  met  Mr.  Nehru  for  half  an 
hour  and  discussed  the  language  question  with  him. 

Mrs  Jyotsna  Chanda,  one  of  the  members  of  the  Congress  delegation  and 
President  of  the  Bengal  Bhashya  Bhashiya  Samiti,  later  sent  a  telegram  to  the 
General  Secretary  of  the  Samiti  in  Assam  to  call  off  the  “Demands  Day”  which 
was  to  be  observed  on  Wednesday  in  support  of  the  “demands  of  Bengali¬ 
speaking  people  of  the  Brahmaputra  Valley.” 

“Very  good  talk,  of  course”  was  the  remark  of  Prime  Minister  Nehru  when 
he  was  met  by  Pressmen  after  his  meetings  with  the  two  delegations. 

Asked  whether  the  talks  were  fruitful,  Prof.  Dilip  Chakravarthy,  a  member 
of  the  Parishad  delegation,  said:  “Fruitful  to  some  extent.  We  feel  the 
Government  of  India  is  sympathetic.” 

Prof.  Chakravarthy  added  that  the  delegation  had  spoken  to  the  Prime 
Minister  about  “the  discriminatory  policy”  of  the  Assam  Government  in  regard 
to  education  and  services,  and  expressed  apprehension  whether  the  State 
Government  would  seriously  implement  the  1956  memorandum  on  safeguards 
to  linguistic  minorities.170 

PTI  adds: 

The  Home  Minister  in  his  talks  with  the  Cachar  Parishad  and  Congress  delegations 
is  understood  to  have  said  that  the  Government  of  India  wanted  to  solve  the 
problem  of  linguistic  minorities  on  an  all-India  basis.  The  Southern  Zone  had 
already  taken  steps  to  implement  the  1956  memorandum  of  the  Government  of 
India  providing  for  instruction  in  the  mother  tongue  at  the  primary  stage  of 
education  and  protection  to  linguistic  minorities  in  the  matter  of  recruitment  to 
the  services  and  the  Eastern  Zonal  Council  was  expected  to  move  in  the  matter 
at  its  next  meeting. 

According  to  a  member  of  the  Congress  delegation,  the  Home  Minister 
promised  that  the  Census  Commission  would  make  a  sample  survey  to  check 
the  accuracy  of  certain  census  figures  in  view  of  their  allegation  that  the  census 
figures  relating  to  the  Bengali-speaking  people  in  the  Brahmaputra  Valley  had 
been  manipulated. 


170.  GOI  memorandum  of  4  September  1956,  prepared  after  consideration  by  the  States 
Reorganisation  Commission.  See,  The  Hindu ,  13  August  1961,  p.  1. 
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90.  To  S.M.  Shrinagesh:  Cachar,  Muslims,  Hill  People171 

July  4,  1961 

My  dear  Shrinagesh, 

I  enclose  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  have  sent  to  Chaliha,172  as  I  do  not  wish  to  repeat 
that  here.  Personally  I  think  that  in  spite  of  the  continuance  some  times  of 
brave  and  irresponsible  talks,  the  situation  in  Cachar  has  passed  its  peak  and  is 
bound  to  improve,  unless  some  unfortunate  incident  takes  place  which  rouses 
people’s  passions  again.  This  situation  will  require  all  our  wisdom  and  patience, 
but  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  amenable  now  to  reason  if  proper  steps  are  taken. 

There  is  one  aspect  of  it,  however,  about  which  I  wanted  to  write  to 
Chaliha  but  forgot  to  do  so.  You  may,  therefore,  show  him  this  letter. 

The  recent  incidents  in  Cachar  at  Halikandi  and  the  communal  turn  that 
was  given  to  them  have  worried  me  considerably.173  Basically  I  understand  that 
the  Muslims  of  Cachar  are  Bengali  speaking  and  are  in  favour  of  the  Bengali 
language  being  used  and  encouraged  there.  But  they  are  not  willing  at  all  for 
Cachar  to  be  separated  from  Assam.  When  they  began  to  feel  that  there  was  a 
danger  of  Cachar ’s  separation  from  Assam,  they  reacted  against  it  and  wanted 
to  demonstrate  against  the  agitation  of  the  Sangram  Parishad. 

All  this  I  can  understand.  But  nevertheless  I  do  not  quite  understand  why 
this  took  such  a  violent  turn.  Why  indeed  did  tens  of  thousands  of  people 
gather  at  Halikandi  and  also  wanted  to  go  to  Karimganj  and  Silchar  but  were 
stopped?  This  kind  of  thing  does  not  occur  automatically  or  spontaneously.  It 
is  encouraged  and  organized.  Who  were  responsible  for  this?  This  requires 
careful  enquiry  because  we  cannot  allow  this  kind  of  thing  to  overwhelm  us 
from  time  to  time.174 

As  you  know,  there  are  constant  statements  being  made  about  infiltrations 
from  Pakistan.  I  should  like  a  recent  appraisal  of  the  situation.  Have  there  been 


171.  Letter  to  the  Governor  of  Assam.  Copied  to  Lai  Bahadur  Shastri. 

172.  B.  P.  Chaliha,  Chief  Minister  of  Assam. 

173.  On  19  June  1961,  a  procession  opposing  the  Sangram  Parishad  looted  and  damaged 
property  in  Hailakandi,  forcing  the  police  to  open  fire.  See  The  Tribune ,  20  June  1961, 

p.  1. 

174.  The  Assam  Government  appointed  the  Chief  Justice  of  Assam,  Gopalji  Mehrotra  to 
investigate  the  firing  at  Silchar  Railway  Station  on  19  May  1961 .  The  preliminary  sitting 
of  this  one  man  Commission  was  to  commence  proceedings  on  26  July  1961.  See  the 
Hindusthan  Standard ,  26  July  1961,  p.  3. 
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in  the  last,  let  us  say,  a  year,  any  marked  number  of  people  coming  over  from 
Pakistan?  What  steps  are  being  taken  to  stop  this  kind  of  thing  completely? 

Then  charges  have  been  made  against  the  Assam  Minister  Moinul  Huq 
Choudhury175  as  well  as  the  Inspector-General  of  Police,176  who  is  a  Muslim.  I 
am  not  prepared  to  accept  any  such  charges  without  definite  proof.  Our  people 
are  too  apt  to  make  charges  without  basis.  But  it  is  desirable  to  find  out  if  there 
is  any  basis  for  these  charges.  This  is  necessary  even  in  the  interests  of  the 
Minister  and  the  I.G.P.  We  have  been  given  some  papers  by  the  Cachar  people 
about  the  Intelligence  reports  in  past  years  from  1947  onwards  to  1958.  In 
these  reference  is  frequently  made  to  Moinul  Huq  Choudhury.  I  do  not  know 
how  far  these  Intelligence  reports  are  correct  or  are  even  real  reports  and  not 
fabrications.  We  shall  find  that  out.  I  think  that  Lai  Bahadur  Shastri177  is  sending 
some  of  these  to  Chaliha  for  him  to  require.  I  am  not  particularly  concerned  as 
to  what  someone  did  in  1947,  but  any  report  for  1958  will  stand  on  a  very 
different  footing.  We  must  face  these  problems  in  a  straight  way  and  not  try  to 
ignore  them. 

I  had  a  letter  from  Moinul  Huq  Choudhury  some  days  ago.178  In  this  he 
expressed  a  wish  to  come  to  Delhi  to  see  us  here.  I  have  replied  to  him  that  he 
can  certainly  come  here  on  some  convenient  day.  If  he  comes  here  I  propose 
to  show  him  these  alleged  reports  about  him,  and  to  ask  him  about  them.  I 
rather  like  Moinul  Huq  and  consider  him  a  competent  and  able  person.  It  is 
because  of  this  especially  that  I  want  him  to  be  cleared  of  imputations  and  the 
like. 

To  come  to  the  Hill  Leaders,  I  have  not  heard  from  them.  I  have  only  seen 
some  reference  to  their  last  meeting  in  the  newspapers.179  I  think  they  have 
acted  with  extraordinary  folly  and  we  shall  have  to  consider  carefully  what  to 
do  about  the  situation  that  might  arise  there.  After  the  many  long  talks  I  have 
had  with  them  here  in  Delhi  and  in  Shillong,  this  cavalier  rejection  of  our  proposals 
seems  to  me  very  objectionable.  I  do  not  quite  understand  what  lies  behind  it, 


175.  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Supply  and  Parliamentary  Affairs,  Assam.  Also  spelt  Moinul 
Haque  Choudhury;  The  Silchar  DCC  passed  a  resolution  on  1 5  July  1 96 1  on  the  statement 
by  Moinul  Huq  Choudhury  on  the  conduct  of  office  bearers  of  Silchar,  Karimganj  and 
Halikandi  Congress  Committee.  See  The  Hindu,  17  July  1961,  p.  12.  See  also  items  91 
and  99. 

176.  S.N.  Dutta. 

177.  Home  Minister. 

1 78.  See  S WJN/SS/69/item  6 1 . 

179.  The  Hill  Leaders  Conference  concluded  its  fifith  session  on  30  June  1961.  See  The 
Tribune,  2  July  1961,  p.  1. 
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and  I  would  particularly  like  your  appraisal  of  the  situation  and  your  advice  for 
the  future. 

Meanwhile  we  should  not  get  rattled,  and  we  should  carry  on  calmly, 
giving  effect  to  the  language  provisions  that  we  have  agreed  to.  We  have,  in 
fact,  given  them  every  facility  in  regard  to  language.  All  that  we  have  refused 
to  agree  to  is  to  reverse  the  decision  taken  about  Assamese  being  the  State 
language.  That  does  not  affect  them  at  all  really,  and  it  seems  to  me  sheer 
cussedness  on  their  part  to  make  that  a  condition  after  all  that  we  have  told 
them.  However,  we  shall  deal  with  the  situation  as  it  arises.  Meanwhile,  however, 
we  should  go  ahead  with  our  work  on  the  lines  we  have  indicated. 

As  you  know,  it  was  my  intention  to  appoint  a  Commission  to  go  into  these 
matters  connected  with  the  Hill  Districts.  I  cannot  appoint  that  Commission 
unless  there  is  general  agreement  on  their  part.  Therefore,  I  am  not  appointing 
any  Commission  now.  Indeed,  I  do  not  propose  to  say  anything  about  these 
Hill  Leaders  demands.  If  they  write  to  me,  I  shall  naturally  send  some  kind  of 
a  reply. 

But,  as  I  have  said  above,  I  want  your  appraisal  of  the  situation.  Somehow, 
I  cannot  quite  take  this  rejection  seriously. 

As  I  have  said  above,  I  want  you  to  share  this  letter  with  Chaliha. 

Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


91.  To  B.P.  Chaliha:  Cachar180 


July  4,  1961 

My  dear  Chaliha, 

I  have  not  written  to  you  or  telephoned  for  many  days,  but  I  kept  in  touch  with 
our  Home  Minister,  Lai  Bahadur  Shastri,  and  he  has  been  communicating  with 
you. 

As  you  may  have  seen  from  the  newspapers,  Lai  Bahadurji  and  I  have  met 
the  Cachar  delegation  and  had  long  talks  with  them.181  I  suppose  Lai  Bahadur 
will  be  writing  to  you  about  them.  We  have  issued  no  press  communique  about 
those  talks,  but  the  members  of  the  deputation  apparently  have  said  something 


1 80.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  Assam. 

181.  On  3  July  1961.  See  item  89. 
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to  the  press,  which  broadly  amounts  to  this:  that  they  will  give  a  full  trial  to 
what  is  called  the  Shastri  formula  for  some  months;  after  that  they  will  consider 
the  situation  afresh. 

Lai  Bahadurji  discussed  matters  in  considerable  detail  with  them.  Ultimately 
there  were  only  two  points  that  they  raised:  (1)  that  all  Orders,  Ordinances  and 
Public  Notifications  should  be  issued  in  Bengali  in  Cachar,  and  (2)  that 
correspondence  from  Cachar  in  the  Bengali  language  should  be  answered  in 
Bengali  by  the  Assam  Secretariat. 

Both  of  these  seem  to  me  rather  trivial  and  involving  no  principle.  It  should 
be  the  natural  practice  in  every  state  to  issue  anything  that  is  meant  for  public 
at  large  in  such  languages  as  may  be  understood  in  particular  areas.  The  purpose 
is  that  people  should  understand  what  Government  says  or  does.  This  is  not  a 
matter  of  high  principle,  but  of  convenience.  You  have  in  fact  said  that  important 
laws  and  ordinances  will  be  published  in  Bengali  in  Cachar. 

So  far  as  the  second  point  is  concerned,  this  also  is  not  something  that  can 
be  laid  down  as  a  matter  of  principle,  but  should  be  treated  as  one  of 
convenience  and  courtesy.  To  say  that  every  letter  from  Cachar  must  necessarily 
be  answered  in  Bengali  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  necessary.  But  it  should  be, 
I  think,  the  normal  practice  of  government  offices,  whether  in  Delhi  or 
elsewhere,  to  try  to  answer  letters  in  the  languages  they  are  received.  This  is  a 
simple  matter  of  courtesy  which  pleases  the  sender.  While  I  see  no  great  difficulty 
in  this  general  approach,  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  tie  oneself  down  to  all 
these  minor  details. 

I  understood  from  Lai  Bahadurji  that  you  were  not  prepared  to  accept  this 
as  a  rigid  rule.  Therefore,  neither  Lai  Bahadurji  nor  I  accepted  it  as  such. 

Insofar  as  my  talks  with  the  Cachar  people  are  concerned,  they  were 
rather  on  a  different  level.  I  told  them  that  what  I  was  concerned  with  was 
something  wider  and  deeper.  Something  has  happened  which  has  created  great 
bitterness  and  ill-will.  Barriers  have  gone  up  between  the  Bengali  speaking  people 
of  Cachar  and  the  people  of  the  Brahmaputra  valley.  We  must  try  to  break 
down  these  barriers.  It  was  admitted,  and  I  agreed  with  this,  that  Cachar  must 
remain  part  of  the  Assam  State.  Accepting  that,  there  should  be  a  deliberate 
attempt  at  cooperation  and  mutual  understanding.  It  was  foolish  and  absurd  to 
accept  these  principles  and  then  to  create  trouble  and  threaten  each  other.  I 
told  them  that  I  thoroughly  disapproved  of  the  agitation  and  indeed  of  the  name 
they  had  adopted-Sangram  Parishad.  Further,  that  the  attitude  and  writings  of 
the  Calcutta  press  had  done  much  harm,  whatever  their  intentions  might  have 
been.  I  added  that  the  Assamese  press  could  not  be  praised  either.  But  the 
Calcutta  press  had  surpassed  all  normal  limits,  both  from  the  point  of  view  of 
facts  and  the  general  psychological  impression  that  one  wishes  to  create. 
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I  argued  in  this  vein  in  a  friendly  way  and  pointed  out  that  the  minor 
agreements  or  other  that  might  take  place  could  not  take  us  far  if  the  essential 
approach  was  not  friendly  and  cooperative.  They  accepted  my  approach  but 
added  that  the  Assam  Government  had  treated  them  badly  in  the  past  and  this 
had  driven  them  to  the  action  they  took.  I  told  them  that,  however  that  may  be, 
we  had  to  deal  with  the  future  and  we  must  be  clear  in  our  minds  that  the 
future  could  only  be  won  by  more  friendly  approaches  and  certainly  not  by 
threats  by  either  party.  If  the  Assam  Government  and  people  have  to  win  over 
the  Bengali  speaking  residents  of  Cachar,  equally  the  Bengali  speaking-people 
must  try  to  win  the  goodwill  of  the  people  of  the  Brahmaputra  valley. 

This  was  the  burden  of  my  talk  with  them  and  I  think  that  I  created  a  good 
impression,  a  much  better  one  it  appeared,  from  what  they  said  to  the  press 
afterwards.  I  added  that  everyone  was  going  to  be  judged  in  the  future  by  the 
behaviour  indulged  in. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  all  these  aggressive  movements  are  going  to  end,  at 
least  for  the  time  being.  That  of  course  is  not  enough.  Active  steps  have  to  be 
taken  to  produce  the  atmosphere  we  wish  to  develop  and  in  this  the  Assam 
Government  has  to  play  an  important  part,  so  also  the  people  everywhere.  This 
part  must  be  a  dynamic  one  and  not  merely  a  reluctant  one.  I  hope,  therefore, 
that  you  and  your  government  as  well  as  public  organizations  and  the  rest  will 
deliberately  try  to  get  rid  of  the  legacy  of  the  past  and  create  a  feeling  of  a 
measure  of  contentment.  It  is  not  easy  to  do  this  quickly,  but  it  is  possible,  and 
every  party  has  learned  of  the  dangers  of  the  conflict. 

The  major  complaint  made  by  these  Cachar  people  was  that  while  many 
things  were  agreed  to,  they  were  not  implemented.  I  hope  that  this  apprehension 
will  be  removed  from  their  minds. 

I  told  the  Cachar  people  that  I  would  hold  them  responsible  and  if  I  was 
dissatisfied,  I  shall  have  to  come  down  to  Cachar  myself  to  pull  them  up. 

All  these  disputes  and  arguments  in  regard  to  languages  have  raised  a  wider 
issue  which  applies  to  the  whole  of  India.  I  think  that  we  should  be  clear  and 
agreed  about  the  all  India  policy.  When  this  becomes  the  immediate  dispute  in 
a  particular  area,  local  pressures  make  it  difficult  to  arrive  at  an  agreed  solution. 
But  if  all  India  rules  are  laid  down,  then  it  is  easier  to  solve  them.  I  am  therefore, 
thinking  of  considering  all  the  aspects  of  the  language  issues  in  various  parts  of 
India  at  a  meeting  of  the  Chief  Ministers,  to  which  perhaps  some  other  eminent 
people  could  also  be  invited.  I  shall  write  to  you  about  this  later. 

I  see  from  the  newspapers  that  the  Hill  leaders  have  rejected  my  proposals. 
I  have  not  received  any  communication  from  them.  I  think  they  have  acted 
very  unwisely  and  foolishly.  We  shall  have  to  consider  that  later.  Meanwhile, 
the  best  way  to  deal  with  them  is  to  carry  out  whatever  we  have  agreed  to  in 
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regard  to  Cachar  or  the  Hill  areas  in  so  far  as  the  language  question  is  concerned. 

I  have  had  no  news  of  how  you  are  keeping  yourself.  I  hope  you  have 
completely  got  over  the  slight  injury  to  your  back. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


92.  To  Khagendranath  Nath:  Asom  Sahitya  Sabha182 

July  10,  1961 

Dear  Shri  Nath, 

I  have  your  letter  of  the  7th  July.  I  thank  you  for  your  invitation  to  the  session 
of  the  Asom  Sahitya  Sabha  in  October  next.  I  am  much  interested  in  the 
development  and  progress  of  our  languages  and  I  would  like  to  be  present  at 
your  conference.  But  I  am  afraid  it  will  not  be  possible  for  me  to  go  to  Assam 
in  October.  I  am  heavily  engaged  and  I  may  have  to  go  out  of  India  then. 

All  good  wishes  for  your  conference. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


93.  To  S.M.  Banerjee:  C.S.  Misra  used  by  A.  Z.  Phizo183 

July  10,  1961 

Dear  Banerjee, 

I  have  your  letter  of  July  8,  1961  with  its  enclosures.  It  appears  clear  that 
when  Shri  G.R  Misra  wrote  a  letter  addressed  to  his  son  Flying  Officer  C.S. 
Misra,  he  sent  it  to  Gavin  Young,  the  Observer  Correspondent.  Gavin  Young 
must  have  shown  it  to  A.Z.  Phizo.  It  thus  seems  that  Gavin  Young  is  functioning 
as  some  kind  of  a  representative  of  the  Nagas  or  of  Phizo  in  London.  There  is 
nothing  surprising  about  this. 

I  am  sorry  I  cannot  give  any  further  information  about  the  possibility  of 
release  of  Flying  Officer  C.S.  Misra  or  his  colleagues.  From  Phizo’s  letter  it 


182.  To  MLA  and  President  of  the  Reception  Committee,  29th  Session  of  Asom  Sahitya 
Sabha,  Goalpara,  Assam. 

183.  Letter  to  an  Independent  MP,  15/268,  Civil  Lines,  Kanpur. 
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would  appear  that  he  is  trying  to  exploit  the  presence  of  these  airmen  with  the 
Nagas  to  extort  certain  benefits  from  us.  Obviously  we  cannot  accept  this 
position. 

As  I  wrote  to  you  in  my  last  letter,  the  men  in  our  Defence  Forces  have  to 
accept  the  hazards  of  war.  We  hope  that  they  will  be  released  by  the  Nagas,  but 
if  so,  this  is  more  likely  by  our  taking  up  a  strong  attitude  than  by  our  weakening 
on  such  issues.184 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


94.  To  N.  Sanjiva  Reddy:  Indiscipline  among  Cachar 
Congressmen185 


July  15,  1961 

My  dear  Sanjiva  Reddy, 

I  enclose  a  telegram  I  have  received.186  Probably  you  have  also  received  it. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Cachar  District  Congress  Committee  behaved 
with  complete  lack  of  discipline  and  this  kind  of  thing  should  not  normally  be 
tolerated.  At  the  same  time,  the  position  was  an  extraordinary  one.187 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  propose  to  do  anything  in  this  matter.188  If  I 
may  suggest  it,  it  might  be  advisable  to  ask  the  Assam  Pradesh  Congress 
Committee  to  refer  this  question  to  the  Working  Committee  here  with,  possibly, 


1 84.  See  SWJN/SS/68  items  in  section  Politics  sub  section  Assam  and  the  North-East,  especially 
items  94-95  and  98. 

185.  Letter  to  the  President  of  the  AICC. 

1 86.  Several  telegrams  were  received  complaining  about  disciplinary  action  against  Congressmen 
for  their  role  in  the  Assam  language  agitation  in  1961.  These  are  available  in  NMML, 
AICC  Papers,  II  Instalment,  Part  II,  File  No.  3153H  (Pt.I). 

1 87.  At  a  metting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  APCC  in  Shillong  on  1 1  and  1 2  July  1961, 
the  following  were  charged:  Nand  Kishore  Singha,  President  of  the  Silchar  DCC  and 
member  of  the  PEC,  Ranendra  Mohan  Das,  President  of  the  Karimganj  DCC,  Congress 
M.L.A.  Jyotsna  Chanda,  Abdur  Rahman  Chowdhury,  President  of  the  Cachar  Zilla  Gana 
Sangram  Parishad  and  Santosh  Kumar  Roy,  President  of  the  Halikandi  DCC.  See  NMML, 
AICC  Papers,  II  Instalment,  Part  II,  File  No.  3153H  (Pt.I),  pp.  41-42  and  376-377. 

1 88.  See  appendix  32. 
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their  own  summary  of  the  facts  and  the  reply  they  have  received  from  the 
Cachar  people.189 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


95.  To  Lai  Bahadur  Shastri:  Reply  from  Assam  Hill 
Leaders190 


21st  July,  1961 

My  dear  Lai  Bahadur, 

I  told  you  the  other  day  that  I  had  not  received  any  communication  from  the 
Assam  Hill  Leaders  Conference  people;  I  now  find  among  my  papers  that  such 
a  communication  has  come  to  me  together  with  a  copy  of  the  resolutions 
passed  by  their  conference.  I  enclose  a  copy  of  the  letter  which  Nichols-Roy 
has  sent  me.191  I  suppose  you  have  the  resolutions. 

For  the  present,  I  am  not  thinking  of  replying  to  this  letter. 

Yours  affectionately, 
Jawaharlal 


96.  To  B.P.  Chaliha:  Pakistani  Muslim  Infiltration192 


July  21,  1961 


My  dear  Chaliha, 

A  report  received  by  us  from  our  military  sources  states  that  there  continues  to 
be  a  systematic  infiltration  of  Pakistani  Muslims  into  Assam.  In  this  process  of 
infiltration  they  are  assisted  by  Assamese  Muslims  who  give  them  shelter  and 
give  evidence  in  their  favour.193 


1 89.  The  decision  of  the  CWC  was  sent  to  Siddhinath  Sarnia  by  the  AICC  General  Secretary 
on  5  October  1961;  see  appendix  72. 

190.  Letter  to  the  Home  Minister.  MHA,  File  No.  4/2/61-SR(R)-A.,  p.  14/c. 

191.  Appendix  30. 

192.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  Assam. 

193.  See  item  102. 
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As  you  know,  this  matter  is  agitating  public  opinion  a  great  deal  and  I 
should  like  to  have  your  own  appraisal  of  the  situation  and  what  your  Government 
is  doing  to  deal  with  it. 

Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


97.  To  S.M.  Shrinagesh:  Cachar  and  Hills194 


July  25,  1961 

My  dear  Shrinagesh, 

Your  letter  of  July  22  reached  me  today.  I  have  read  it  with  much  interest. 

It  seems  to  me  that  insofar  as  Cachar  is  concerned,  the  Assam  Government 
should  go  ahead  with  all  convenient  speed,  to  give  effect  to  the  policy  they 
have  accepted,  that  is,  more  or  less  the  Shastri  Formula.195 

As  for  the  hill  areas,  I  got  a  letter  on  behalf  of  the  Hill  Leaders  Conference, 
signed  by  Nichols-Roy,  sending  me  copies  of  resolutions  passed  by  the 
Conference,  rejecting  our  proposals.196  In  spite  of  this  letter  and  the  resolutions, 
my  own  reaction  has  been  the  same  as  Chaliha’s,  that  is,  that  this  rejection 
need  not  be  taken  too  seriously. 

I  have  not  sent  any  answer  to  Nichols-Roy,  and  I  do  not  propose  to  do  so 
for  the  present  at  least.197 

The  question  before  us  is  as  to  whether  we  should  appoint  the  Commission 
and,  if  so,  when.  I  had  made  the  appointment  of  this  Commission  contingent 
on  the  Hill  Leaders  agreeing  to  our  proposals.  Having  rejected  them,  they  will, 
in  all  probability,  refuse  to  cooperate  with  any  Commission  that  is  appointed.  I 
think,  on  the  whole,  that  we  should  allow  the  situation  to  develop  a  little  more 
and  then  decide  what  further  steps  we  should  take. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


194.  Letter  to  the  Governor  of  Assam.  MHA,  File  No.  4/2/6  l-SR(R),  p.  17/c. 

195.  See  SWJN/SS/69/appendix39. 

196.  Appendix  30. 

197.  See  item  95. 
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98.  To  Lai  Bahadur  Shastri:  Chaliha  and  Moinul  Haq 
Choudhuri198 


July  27,  1961 

My  dear  Lai  Bahadur, 

I  have  just  been  reading  Chaliha’s199  long  letter  to  me  dated  24th  July.  With  this 
he  has  sent  me  two  letters,  one  of  them  a  very  long  one,  from  Moinul  Haq 
Choudhuri200  to  him.  Also  numerous  other  papers  etc.  I  understand  that  Chaliha 
has  sent  you  a  copy  of  his  letter  to  me.  I  am  not  sure  if  he  has  sent  you  the 
other  papers  and  especially  the  letters  from  Moinul  Haq  to  him.  I  hope  he  has 
done  so  because  they  are  important. 

I  have  replied  to  Chaliha  immediately  and  I  enclose  a  copy  of  my  reply  to 
him.201 

I  think  that  Asoke  Sen202  should  see  the  letters  that  Moinul  Haq  wrote  to 
Chaliha.  If  you  have  got  them,  you  might  show  them  to  him.  Or  else,  when  I 
come  back  from  Poona,  I  shall  show  them  to  you  and  to  Asoke  Sen. 

If  you  have  a  chance,  I  would  suggest  your  showing  Chaliha’s  letter  as 
well  as  Moinul  Haq’s  letters  to  the  Congress  President.203 


Yours  affectionately, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


99.  To  B.P.  Chaliha:  Cachar,  Moinul  Haq  Choudhuri 
etal204 


July  27,  1961 


My  dear  Chaliha, 

I  have  just  seen  your  letter  of  July  24th  with  its  enclosures.  This  is  a  very 
bulky  document.  However,  I  have  read  your  letter  as  well  as  the  long  letter  of 
Moinul  Haq  Choudhuri  and  glanced  through  many  of  the  other  papers  contained 
in  this  bunch.  I  am  leaving  early  tomorrow  morning  for  Bangalore  and  Poona. 


198.  Letter  to  the  Home  Minister. 

199.  B.  P.  Chaliha,  Chief  Minister  of  Assam. 

200.  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Supply  and  Parliamentary  Affairs,  Assam. 

201.  See  item  100. 

202.  Law  Minister;  see  item  101. 

203.  N.  Sanjiva  Reddy. 

204.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  Assam. 
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I  am,  therefore,  writing  to  you  rather  briefly. 

About  the  Cachar  situation,  I  am  not  greatly  worried  although  it  has  created 
much  trouble.  I  do  not  think  that  the  Cachar  people  can  revive  their  agitation 
again  on  any  scale,  whatever  they  may  say.  Anyhow,  if  they  do  so,  this  will 
have  to  be  met. 

So  far  as  the  Shastri  formula  is  concerned,  you  have  accepted  it  and  we 
have  accepted  it  and  it  should  be  implemented  fully  regardless  of  what  other 
people  may  say,  either  in  Cachar  or  in  the  Brahmaputra  Valley. 

You  have  said  something  in  your  letter  about  communications  from  Cachar 
to  the  State  Government.  Also  about  the  issue  of  Acts,  Ordinances,  Orders, 
etc.  In  regard  to  both  these  matters,  I  hold  rather  strong  views.  This  has 
nothing  to  do  with  Assam  or  Cachar.  I  hold  these  views  about  the  general 
practice  that  should  be  followed  in  the  whole  of  India  and  in  every  part  of  it. 
This  matter  is  likely  to  be  considered  at  the  conference  we  are  holding  on  the 
10th  of  August  here  in  Delhi.  This  will  not  be  considered  from  the  Cachar  or 
Assam  point  of  view. 

Regardless  of  any  constitutional  or  other  requirements,  I  think  that  a  popular 
government  must  reach  every  class  of  the  people.  For  this  purpose  it  must  see 
to  it  that  its  Acts,  Ordinances  and  orders  are  distributed  in  any  of  the  languages 
which  happen  to  be  in  use  so  that  the  greatest  publicity  may  be  obtained.  This 
is  not  a  question  of  drawing  up  any  fixed  rules  or  of  agreeing  or  not  agreeing. 
However,  we  need  not  go  into  this  question  at  the  present  moment  any  further. 

Hill  Areas:  My  own  impression  is  in  accordance  with  what  you  have  written. 
I  have  not  attached  very  much  importance  to  the  rejection  of  our  proposals  by 
the  leaders  of  the  Hill  People’s  Conference.205  1  have,  in  fact,  not  even  replied  to 
them.  The  only  question  to  consider  is  what  I  should  do  about  the  appointment 
of  the  Commission.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  we  should  not  hurry  this,  but 
wait  a  little  for  further  development.  I  do  not  want  the  Commission  to  go  there 
and  fresh  agitation  to  be  started  against  it  or  to  boycott  it.  But  the  Commission 
should  be  appointed  at  the  appropriate  time.  We  shall  consult  you  about  this. 

As  for  the  personnel  of  the  Commission,  I  intend  appointing  only  one 
person,  naturally  of  a  high  level.  I  shall  be  glad  to  know  what  suggestions  you 
have  to  make. 

If  it  is  possible  and  if  you  so  advise  me,  I  shall  pay  a  visit  to  Assam,  both 
the  Brahmaputra  Valley  and  Cachar.  It  is  not  easy  for  me  to  find  the  time.  The 
only  possibility  of  my  doing  so  is  probably  in  October. 

Moinul  Haq  Choudhuri:  I  have  read  Moinul  Haq’s  two  letters.  You  can  tell 
him  that  I  accept  the  explanations  he  has  given.  Indeed,  I  had  little  doubt  about 

205.  See  item  97. 
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this  matter,  but  since  these  charges  had  been  made,  I  felt  it  was  necessary  that 
he  should  answer  them.  When  occasion  arises,  I  am  prepared  to  say  this  in 
public. 

Moinul  Haq  is  likely  to  come  here  to  meet  me.  I  shall,  naturally,  discuss 
these  matters  with  him. 

He  refers  to  our  Law  Minister  repeatedly  and  to  the  Law  Minister’s 
statements.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that,  to  some  extent,  he  has  misunderstood 
our  Law  Minister.  The  statement  he  made  about  the  possibility  of  a  civil  war,  to 
which  you  also  objected,  seems  to  me  to  be  based  on  some  clear 
misapprehension.  I  have  myself  talked  about  civil  war,  not  in  Assam  only,  but 
in  various  parts  of  India,  if  some  of  our  people  went  on  misbehaving  over  these 
agitations.  I  see,  therefore,  nothing  particularly  objectionable  in  Asoke  Sen’s 
statement.  It  is  true,  however,  that  this  was  given  the  wrong  type  of  publicity 
in  the  Calcutta  Press.  This  Press  has  been,  of  course,  a  headache  to  all  of  us 
and  it  has  functioned  with  extreme  recklessness  and  irresponsibility.  I  have 
said  this  publicly  on  several  occasions.206 

Moinul  Haq  has  referred  to  some  talks  he  had  with  our  Law  Minister.  As 
reported,  I  must  say  I  was  surprised  to  read  this.  These  talks  must  be  partly 
true.  But  it  is  possible  that  a  slightly  different  impression  was  created  in  Moinul 
Haq’s  mind  than  was  probably  intended.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Asoke  Sen, 
living  in  the  super-heated  atmosphere  of  Calcutta  during  this  agitation,  was 
affected  by  it.  But  I  discussed  this  question  with  him  on  more  than  one  occasion 
and  he  gave  me  a  different  impression.  I  propose  to  show  him  Moinul  Haq’s 
letter.  He  has  been  away  in  Australia  for  many  weeks  and  has  only  just  returned. 
What  worries  me  is  the  kind  of  baseless  charges  that  have  been  brought  against 
Moinul  Haq.207  How  can  we  meet  this  kind  of  thing  and  should  we  take  any 
particular  steps  to  that  end?  I  shall  give  thought  to  this  matter. 

This  is  a  relatively  brief  answer  to  your  long  letter  and  other  papers.  I  hope 
it  is  adequate.  I  am  working  at  some  pressure  now  because  it  is  late  at  night 
and  I  have  to  leave  early  tomorrow  morning. 

I  am  sending  a  copy  of  this  reply  to  the  Governor  as  well  as  to  our  Home 
Minister.208 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


206.  See  item  13. 

207.  See  item  90,  fn  175. 

208 .  See  also  item  101. 
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100.  To  B.P.  Chaliha:  Ready  to  Meet  Khasi  Hills  Congress 
Supporters209 


August  3,  1961 

My  dear  Chaliha, 

I  have  received  the  following  telegram  from  J.  Tariang,  President,  Khasi  Hills 
C.C.,210  Shillong: 

“Assam  Hill  Peoples  Convention  decided  to  send  delegation  to  meet  you  to 
convey  decision.  Request  an  appointment  according  to  your  convenience.” 
I  presume  these  are  the  Congress  people  in  the  Hills  who  decided  to  accept 
my  proposals.211 

I  shall  gladly  meet  them.  You  can  inform  them  that  I  can  meet  them  on 
Friday,  11th  August,  at  9.30  a.m.  in  my  office.  If  this  is  too  near  a  date,  then 
they  can  meet  me  on  the  18th  August  at  9.30.  Please  let  me  know  on  which 
date  they  are  likely  to  come. 

I  see  from  the  Intelligence  reports  that  I  receive,  that  the  Gauhati  Students’ 
Action  Committee  is  issuing  all  kinds  of  threats.212 1  hope  that  your  Government 
will  not  submit  to  these  threats  in  any  way.  It  will  be  impossible  for  any 
government  to  carry  on  its  work  in  Assam  or  any  development  to  take  place 
there,  if  the  students  are  allowed  to  function  in  this  way.  If  they  want  to  have 
strikes  in  schools  and  colleges,  those  schools  and  colleges  should  be  closed 
indefinitely. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


209.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  Assam. 

210.  Presumably,  Congress  Committee. 

211.  The  Assam  Hill  Peoples  Convention  is  different  from  the  All-Party  Hill  Leaders’ 
Conference  based  in  Shillong,  Assam,  which  rejected  Nehru’s  proposals.  See  item  95. 

212.  On  23  July  1961  the  Gauhati  Students  Action  Committee  decided  to  launch  “direct 
action”  against  the  State  Government  from  10  August  if  the  latter  did  not  reject  the 
Shastri  Formula  on  the  language  dispute  in  Assam.  See  The  Hindu,  25  July  1961, 

p.  10. 
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101.  To  Asoke  K.  Sen:  The  Moinul  Haq  Choudhuri 
Matter213 


August  6,  1961 

My  dear  Asoke, 

Thank  you  for  your  long  letter  of  the  5th  August.  I  have  just  read  it. 

I  sent  you  Chaliha214  and  Moinul  Haq’s215  letters,  knowing  that  you  will  be 
pained  to  read  them.  But  in  such  a  matter,  I  thought  it  best  that  you  should  read 
them  as  they  were.  Only  in  this  way  can  one  remove  misunderstandings.  My 
own  impression  of  Moinul  Haq’s  letter  was  that  he  had  completely  misunderstood 
you  and  your  attitude  and  that  he  had  probably  got  mixed  up  about  various 
matters.  I  realized  that  he  had  been  the  butt  of  attacks  and  vilification  from 
many  sides  and  had  been  much  put  out  by  all  this.  Even  without  his  long 
explanation,  I  had  not  accepted  any  of  the  main  charges  made  against  him  and 
had  said  so  at  a  press  conference.  Some  of  these  were,  on  the  face  of  it, 
absurd  and  wrong;  others  did  not  fit  in  with  my  appraisement  of  the  man,  as  I 
had  known  him  during  the  last  few  years.  I  could  only,  therefore,  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  had  been  so  upset  by  these  repeated  attacks  on  him  that  he 
had  got  hopelessly  mixed  up  and  himself  had  become  guilty  of  wrong  charges, 
I  told  him  so  when  he  met  me  here.  He  was  even  then  in  a  state  of  very 
considerable  distress. 

I  knew  nothing  about  Moinul  Haq  until  he  joined  Chaliha  government  as  a 
Minister.  I  saw  him  on  several  occasions  later  and  formed  a  good  opinion  of 
his  capacity  for  work.  Indeed,  at  one  time,  S.K.  Dey216  asked  me  to  get  him 
transferred  to  the  Centre  so  that  he  could  make  him  his  Deputy  Minister  for 
Community  Development.  As  I  did  not  want  Moinul  Haq  to  leave  the  Assam 
Government,  I  did  not  pursue  this  matter.  S.K.  Dey  had  suggested  this  because 
he  had  developed  a  good  opinion  of  his  work. 

It  was  clear  to  me  after  reading  Moinul  Haq’s  letter  to  Chaliha  that  some 
parts  of  it  could  not  be  true.  I  took  a  charitable  view  and  felt  that  this  must  be 
due  to  misunderstandings  and  super-heated  atmosphere  and  because  he  felt,  he 
was  at  bay  as  he  was  being  attacked  all  around. 

I  might  mention  that  my  reference  to  Central  Intelligence  about  the  alleged 
Intelligence  reports  did  not  reveal  any  basis  for  those  alleged  reports.  Anyhow 


213.  Letter  to  the  Law  Minister. 

214.  B.P.  Chaliha,  Chief  Minister  of  Assam. 

215.  Moinul  Haq  Choudhuri. 

216.  Minister  for  Community  Development. 
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they  were  not  to  be  found  anywhere  here,  although  in  normal  cases  they  should 
have  been  here. 

I  am  sorry  that  all  this  has  pained  you  so  much.  Do  not  worry  about  it. 

You  ask  me  to  show  your  letter  to  Chaliha  and  to  the  Congress  President. 
I  think  that  is  right.  But  then  you  also  ask  me  to  leave  out  certain  personal 
parts.  What  parts  are  to  be  left  out?  Perhaps,  since  you  have  taken  so  much 
trouble,  you  might  take  a  little  more  trouble  and  send  me  a  revised  version  of 
your  letter  which  I  can  then  send  to  Chaliha  as  well  as  the  Congress  President,217 
and  also  Lai  Bahadur  Shastri.218  These  are  the  only  persons  who  have  seen  the 
previous  correspondence.  Indeed,  I  should  like  to  show  your  letter  to  Moinul 
Haq  too,  but  it  would  be  better  to  leave  out  a  number  of  personal  references 
that  you  have  made.219 


Yours  affectionately, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


102.  In  the  Lok  Sabha:  Pakistani  Infiltration  into  Assam220 

Speaker:  There  is  one  Adjournment  Motion  by  Shri  Vajpayee.  I  want  to 
know  what  exactly  the  matter  is.  There  is  also  a  starred  question  about  it 
given  notice  of  by  Shri  Harish  Chandra  Mathur.  I  have  admitted  it  for 
answer  on  the  ninth.  It  is  about  the  grave  peril  to  India’s  security  and 
integrity  posed  by  planned,  large-scale  infiltration  of  Pakistani  nationals 
into  Assam  and  the  Government’s  failure  to  take  effective  measures  in  this 
regard.  May  I  know  what  the  position  is? 

The  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (Jawaharlal  Nehru):  In  so 
far  as  I  can  recollect,  there  has  been  no  large-scale  infiltration  in  recent  months; 
probably  there  was  some.  There  has  been  I  believe  some  infiltration  during  the 
last  12  years  on  a  relatively  small  scale.  We  have  tried  to  stop  it;  we  have 
succeeded  to  some  extent;  occasionally  they  come  through  the  border.  The 
Assam  Government  and  the  Government  of  India  are  taking  more  effective 


217.  N.  Sanjiva  Reddy. 

218.  Home  Minister. 

219.  See  items  98-99. 

220.  Motions  for  Adjournment,  7  August  1961.  Lok  Sabha  Debates,  Vol.  LVI,  Second  Series, 
7-19  August  1961,  cols  165-176. 
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steps  to  stop  this  kind  of  thing.  But  I  think  it  will  not  be  correct  to  say  that 
there  has  been  large-scale  infiltration. 

A.B.  Vajpayee:  May  I  make  a  submission?  According  to  a  conservative 
estimate,  during  the  last  few  years  more  than  six  lakh  Pakistani  Muslims 
have  infiltrated  into  Assam,  and  the  hon.  Prime  Minister,  in  his  Press 
Conference,  stated  that  if  during  the  last  12  years,  even  five  lakhs  have 
come  to  Assam,  that  is  not  large-scale  infiltration.221  May  I  know  the 
definition  of  “large-scale”?  Are  we  to  understand  that  even  if  lakhs  of 
people  come  from  across  the  border  into  Assam  and  concentrate  themselves 
into  Cachar,  Goalpara  and  Nowgong,  the  districts  which  already  have  a 
large  Muslim  population  and  that  too  with  a  view  to  make  these  districts 
Muslim  majority  areas,  no  serious  action  will  be  taken  by  the  Government? 
Even  the  Chief  Minister  of  Assam222  had  stated  that  he  was  thinking  of 
erecting  a  barbed  wire  fence  on  the  border.  That  shows  the  seriousness  of 
the  situation. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  May  I  respectfully  submit  that  in  the  guise  of  asking  for 
information,  all  kinds  of  insinuations  should  not  be  made;  such  as  the  hon. 
Member  is  making? 

A.B.  Vajpayee:  What  sort  of  insinuation  I  have  made? 

Speaker:  He  will  say  it. 

A.B.  Vajpayee:  Sir,  I  seek  your  protection.  It  is  for  you  to  define 
“insinuation.”  I  have  not  made  any  insinuation. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  may  point  out  that  it  is  an  insinuation — that  people  are 
coming  there  in  order  to  upset  the  Government  and  to  add  to  a  certain  majority 
of  a  certain  community,  etc.  These  are  insinuations,  which  I  say,  to  my 
knowledge,  have  no  basis  in  fact  in  the  slightest. 

I  do  not  know  factually  how  many  have  come  in.  The  hon.  Member  has 
given  certain  figures.  I  do  not  know  where  he  has  got  them  from.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  accept  it.  I  would  rather  wait,  for  further  enquires  and  further 


221.  At  the  Press  Conference  of  30  June  1961;  see  SWJN/SS/69/item  8,  here,  p.  50. 

222.  B.P.  Chaliha. 
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examination  in  detail  for  the  census  figures  and  others.  Then  we  shall  accept 
that  figure,  whatever  it  is.  I  do  not  think  that  figure  is  accurate. 

But  may  I  just  remind  the  House  of  the  long-term  background  of  all  these 
areas?  I  should  imagine  that  for  the  last  60  or  70  years — I  do  not  know  how 
long,  and  it  may  be  more,  and  that  is  long,  long  before  Partition — there  has 
been  a  continuous  movement  from  the  overcrowded  parts  of  old  Bengal  into 
Assam.  I  remember  reading  in  the  census  report  of  1911,  i.e.,  exactly  fifty 
years  ago,  about  the  movement  from,  I  think,  the  district  of  Mymensingh,  like 
an  army  of  ants  marching,  because  Assam  was  relatively  under-populated  while 
this  area  was  terribly  populated. 

This  has  been  happening  all  this  time  for  the  last  sixty  or  seventy  years  and 
all  kinds  of  devices  were  adopted  in  those  days — the  so-called  line  system 
etc. — to  stop  this.  To  some  extent  they  succeeded;  to  some  extent  not; 
sometimes  the  government  of  Assam  was  more  vigilant;  sometimes  it  was  not. 
This  is  a  very  old  problem  of  population  flowing  over  from  an  over-crowded 
area  to  a  less  crowded  area.  Since  Partition,  of  course,  this  overflow  has  stopped. 
An  attempt  has  been  made  to  stop  it  and  it  has  largely  been  stopped.  It  may 
be  that  some  of  it  still  flows  where  there  is  a  chance  and  we  are  still  trying  to 
stop  it. 

As  to  the  actual  facts,  after  examining  the  census  figures  and  such  other 
information  we  may  get,  we  shall  know  the  position.  But  anyhow,  it  is  our 
purpose  and  intention  to  stop  this. 

Hem  Barua:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  has  never  been  any  large-scale 
infiltration  of  Pakistani  nationals  into  Assam.  But  there  has  been  a  steady 
and  sustained  inflow  of  these  nationals  into  that  State  over  long  years.  Mr 
Mulan,  the  Census  Commissioner,  said  in  1911  that  at  this  rate  only  one 
district,  Sibsagar,  would  remain  and  these  people  would  swamp  the  older 
districts.  But  even  at  present,  there  are  stray  cases  of  inflow  of  people 
from  East  Pakistan.  I  would  not  agree  with  the  Prime  Minister  when  he 
said  that  the  security  measures  are  adequate.  There  should  be  adequate 
security  measures.  That  is  what  possibly  the  Chief  Minister  of  Assam  has 
suggested — the  sealing  of  the  border.  I  would  request  the  Prime  Minister 
to  look  into  this  aspect  of  the  matter. 

Ram  Subhag  Singh:  On  the  2nd  August,  I  heard  that  49  persons  entered  at 
one  place — Karimganj  sub-division  of  Assam — and  they  were  imprisoned 
by  the  local  court  until  the  rising  of  the  court.  May  I  know  whether  such 
infiltrators  will  be  more  severely  dealt  with? 
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[Omitted:  exchange  on  procedure.] 

Harish  Chandra  Mathur:  I  would  like  to  invite  the  attention  of  the  Prime 
Minister  to  the  census  report  and  the  alarming  figures  given  in  the  census 
report  itself.  The  percentage  of  increase  in  Assam  in  particular  early  this 
year,  has  been  enormous  and  has  not  been  explained  by  any  other  factor 
except  that  there  is  infiltration. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  do  not  think  that  necessarily  follows  to  the  extent  that  the 
hon.  Member  thinks.  The  census  people  have  themselves  told  us  that  they 
want  to  look  into  this  in  greater  detail  before  they  can  express  any  opinion. 

C.K.  Bhattacharya:  The  Prime  Minister  has  given  us  a  certain  background 
to  assess  this  question.  May  I  request  him  to  assess  it  in  the  background 
that  it  was  Mr  Jinnah’s  intention  to  get  Assam  into  East  Pakistan?  Even  the 
Cabinet  Mission  scheme  put  Assam  into  the  Muslim  majority  area  composed 
of  Assam  and  Bengal.  It  was  after  a  great  agitation  that  Assam  could  be 
taken  out  of  that  Cabinet  Mission  proposal.  It  is  against  this  background 
that  this  question  has  to  be  judged.  We  shall  arrive  at  the  correct  conclusion 
if  we  judge  it  against  this  background  as  to  how  and  why  the  Pakistanis 
are  trying  to  infiltrate  into  Assam  and  what  can  be  the  possible  object  with 
which  they  are  doing  it. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Certainly  all  this  has  to  be  kept  in  mind. 

A.B.  Vajpayee:  May  I  know  whether  the  Government  of  Assam  has 
approached  the  Central  Government  for  additional  funds  so  that  effective 
measures  can  be  taken  to  stop  this  infiltration? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  No  question  of  funds  has  arisen  in  this  matter.  But  obviously 
it  is  the  interest  of  the  Government  of  India  and  it  is  of  the  Government  of 
Assam  to  deal  with  this  situation. 

A.C.  Guha:  I  think  this  Parliament  early  in  1950  or  late  in  1947  passed  an 
Act — Undesirable  Immigrants  Prevention  Act,  or  something  like  that.  So, 
even  in  1950,  the  Government  took  a  serious  view  of  the  situation.  Since 
then,  I  want  to  know  why  the  Government  has  not  been  careful  about  the 
situation  and  what  action  has  been  taken  for  the  implementation  of  Act 
passed  in  1950. 
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Speaker:  I  do  not  intend  calling  upon  the  Prime  Minister  to  get  up  every 
time  and  answer.  Let  the  hon.  Members  put  their  questions  and  then  I  will 
call  him. 


[Omitted:  exchanges  on  procedure.] 

Renu  Chakravartty:  In  connection  with  the  same  matter  in  Assam,  I  raised 
a  matter  about  the  shooting  down  of  1 1  young  lives  in  Silchar  and  you 
have  ruled  it  out  as  a  State  matter.  I  want  to  raise  it  and  submit  that  it  was 
an  unwarranted  firing  on  absolutely  peaceful  satyagrahis  and  it  was  done 
with  the  intention  of  coming  down  on  the  movement  of  the  minorities.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  this  house  itself  has  in  the  past  taken  up  this  matter 
and  it  was  a  continuation  of  the  riots  in  the  language  bill  of  last  year,  I  think 
you  should  permit  a  discussion  about  this  unwarranted  barbarous  murder 
of  these  1 1  young  boys  and  girls,  who  were  shot  down  on  May  1 9th  in 
Silchar.  The  Prime  Minister  himself  was  there  at  that  time.  When  a  solution 
was  being  sought  after,  at  that  very  moment,  this  firing  took  place.  We  feel 
it  was  done  to  prevent  a  solution  and  cow  down  the  minorities.  It  is  a  very 
important  question — the  question  of  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  minorities, 
which  should  be  taken  up  in  this  House. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  The  hon.  Lady  Member  has  brought  in  my  name  as  if  I  was 
almost  personally  responsible  for  the  firing. 

Renu  Chakravartty:  I  said  the  Prime  Minister  was  there  at  that  time.  When 
we  were  hoping  that  a  solution  would  come  about,  at  that  very  time  the 
firing  took  place,  which  we  feel  was  done  to  sabotage  any  solution. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  The  main  point  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  a  high-level  enquiry  is 
taking  place  in  this  matter.  I  think  a  High  Court  Judge  is  enquiring  into  it. 

An  Hon.  Member:  Chief  Justice. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  The  Chief  Justice  is  enquiring  into  it.223  Surely,  this  is  the 
kind  of  enquiry  that  we  can  have.  Again,  it  is  not  urgent.  It  took  place  nearly 
three  months  ago.  I  am  not  seeking  to  minimize  the  importance  of  it;  but  I  do 


223.  Gopaljee  Mehrotra,  see  SWJN/SS/69/item  36. 
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submit,  on  the  one  hand  it  took  place  three  months  ago  and,  secondly,  a  very 
high  level  enquiry  is  taking  place  and  we  should  await  the  result  of  that  enquiry. 

H.N.  Mukerjee:  In  this  connection,  Sir,  the  question  of  minority  rights  is  so 
deeply  involved  that  the  Home  Minister  made  a  rapid  trek  around  Assam 
and  he  formulated  something  as  a  solution — that  kind  of  thing  that  was 
discussed  in  the  papers  and  all  that.  We  here,  in  the  Parliament,  are  meeting 
nearly  2Vi  months  after  the  Home  Minister  made  that  formulation.  Naturally, 
Sir,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  have  some  kind  of  an  elucidation  regarding  this 
point.  We  cannot  wait  till  the  report  of  the  Minority  Commission  comes, 
for  a  perfunctory  two-hour  discussion.  This  is  a  matter  which  affects  the 
whole  country,  and  the  Prime  Minister  having  been  very  largely  on  the 
scene  knows  a  great  deal  more  about  it  than  we  expect  and  we  want  to 
know  more  about  it  from  that  side. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  The  minority  question  cannot  be  dealt  with  on  the  basis,  let 
us  say,  of  the  firing.  It  is  a  very  large  matter,  a  very  important  issue.  As  far  as 
Government  is  concerned,  we  are  trying  to  deal  with  it  in  consultation  with  all 
the  various  interested  parties  concerned.  I  do  not  quite  see  how  in  an  adjournment 
motion  we  can  discuss  the  minority  question  and  come  to  any  conclusion. 


103.  In  the  Lok  Sabha:  Gavin  Young  on  the  Nagas224 

Hem  Barua:225  Will  the  Prime  Minister  be  pleased  to  state: 

(a)  whether  it  is  a  fact  that  Mr  Gavin  Young,  representative  of  the  Observer 
who  visited  the  Naga  Hills  sometime  back,  has  written  a  series  of 
articles  for  the  London  press  criticising  the  Indian  Government  in 
relation  to  its  policy  regarding  the  hostile  Nagas  and  their  demand  for 
independence;226  and 

(b)  if  so,  what  steps  Government  have  taken  to  give  a  correct  appraisal  of 
the  situation  obtaining  in  the  Naga  Hills  vis-a-vis  the  demand  for 
independence  so  far  as  British  interest  in  the  movement  of  the  Naga 
Hills,  to  know  about  it,  is  concerned? 


224.  Oral  answers,  10  August  1961.  Lok  Sabha  Debates,  Vol.  LVI,  Second  Series,  7-19  August 
1961,  cols  1134-1136. 

225.  PSP  MP  from  Gauhati,  Assam. 

226.  See  SWJN/SS/68/items  94-95, 98. 
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The  Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (J.N. 
Hazarika): 

(a)  Yes. 

(b)  An  article  by  our  Deputy  High  Commissioner227  has  appeared  in  the 
Observer ,  which  refutes  some  of  the  misstatements  made  by  Gavin  Young 
in  his  articles.  The  book  Nagaland  by  Dr.  Verrier  Elwin,228  which  makes  a 
balanced  appraisal  of  the  situation  in  Nagaland,  has  been  distributed  to  our 
Posts  abroad. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  am  sorry  there  is  another  question  still.  Anyhow,  may  I  say 
that  there  is  evidently  some  contact  between  Mr  Gavin  Young,  the  journalist, 
and  these  people,  because,  as  the  hon.  Member  pointed  out,  Gavin  Young  sent 
a  letter  from  one  of  the  airmen  there  to  the  father  of  that  airman  who  is  in 
Kanpur.229  However,  the  present  position  is  this.  Some  people — again,  I  think, 
through  Mr  Gavin  Young — approached  the  International  Red  Cross,  asking 
them  if  they  can  arrange  to  be  present  at  the  time  of  the  transfer  of  these 
airmen  prisoners.  The  International  Red  Cross  sent  the  letter  to  the  Indian  Red 
Cross.  The  Indian  Red  Cross  referred  it  to  us.  We  said  “we  have  no  objection; 
if  your  people  are  present  there  they  can  certainly  be  present  there  when  the 
transfer  is  made.”  That  is  the  present  position. 


104.  In  the  Lok  Sabha:  Airmen  Captured  by  Nagas230 

Will  the  Prime  Minister  be  pleased  to  state: 231 

(a)  whether  it  is  a  fact  that  the  Naga  rebel  leader  A.Z.  Phizo  has  sent  a 
communication  to  Government  that  the  Indian  airmen  held  captive  by  his 
followers  in  Nagaland  would  be  freed  soon;  and 

(b)  if  so,  whether  any  mention  has  been  made  about  the  probable  date  of 
their  release? 


227.  T.N.  Kaul. 

228.  Published  by  P.  Dutta  for  the  Research  Department,  Adviser’s  Secretariat,  Shillong, 
1961. 

229.  See  item  93.  See  also  SWJN/SS/68/item  98. 

230.  Oral  answers,  10  August  1961.  Lok  Sabha  Debates ,  Vol.  LVI,  7-19  August  1961,  cols 

1136-1137. 

231.  Question  by  PSP  MP  Hem  Barua  and  two  others;  Congress  MP  D.N.  Tiwari  and  five 
others  and  Independent  MP  S.M.  Banerjee. 
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The  Deputy  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (Lakshmi  Menon):  (a)  and  (b). 
The  Government  of  India  have  received  no  such  communication  from  Mr. 
Phizo.  But  in  an  article  by  Mr  Gavin  Young  in  the  London  Observer  on  the 
9th  April,  it  was  stated  that  the  Naga  hostiles  would  probably  release  the 
IAF  airmen  before  long. 

Mr  Gavin  Young  apparently  also  wrote  to  the  British  Red  Cross  Society 
for  their  help  in  arranging  the  release  of  the  aircrew.  This  request  was 
passed  on  by  the  British  Red  Cross  to  the  International  Red  Cross  who,  in 
turn,  addressed  the  Indian  Red  Cross.  The  Indian  Red  Cross  informed  us 
of  this  and  enquired  what  they  should  do.  They  were  told  by  the  External 
Affairs  Ministry  that  the  Indian  Red  Cross  representatives  can  be  present 
along  with  the  local  Government  officials  at  the  time  of  the  actual  handing 
over  of  the  aircrew.  Nothing  further  has  been  heard  about  this  matter. 

Hem  Barua:  In  reply  to  my  question,  the  hon.  Parliamentary  Secretary 
made  a  reference  to  the  article  written  by  our  Deputy  High  Commissioner 
that  was  published  in  the  Observer ,  as  also  Dr.  Verrier  Elwin’s  book  Nagaland. 
About  that  article,  may  I  submit  that  that  article  is  not  at  all  enlightening  in 
the  sense  that  there  is  not  one  solid  argument  in  that  article.  The  only 
argument  is,  if  the  hostiles  are  so  sure  of  their  position,  why  do  they  not 
come  and  get  themselves  elected?  About  Dr  Verrier  Elwin’s  book  Nagaland , 
it  is  not  very  enlightening.  Therefore,  may  I  know  what  steps  Government 
have  taken  to  present  our  actual  case  for  consumption  in  Britain  in  reply  to 
Mr  Gavin  Young’s  very  serious  allegations  made  in  an  article  published  in 
the  Observer ? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  am  not  here  to  argue  about  the  quality  of  an  article.  I 
thought  our  Deputy  High  Commissioner’s  letter  was  a  good  one.  It  did  not 
apparently  appeal  to  the  hon.  Member  opposite.  It  was  an  answer  to  Mr  Gavin 
Young’s  article  and  it  was  a  good  answer.  As  for  Dr  Verrier  Elwin’s  book,  it 
does  not  deal,  of  course,  with  the  present  situation;  it  deals  with  the  whole 
Nagaland. 

Hem  Barua:  I  did  not  find  that  helpful  at  all. 

Speaker:  There  can  be  difference  of  opinion. 

Ram  Subhag  Singh:  May  I  know  whether  any  man  from  our  High 
Commission  approached  Mr  Gavin  Young  in  regard  to  the  release  of  these 
airmen? 
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Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  do  not  quite  understand  why  we  should  approach  Mr 
Gavin  Young  on  this  subject.  Of  course,  he  sent  the  letter  to  us  and  an  answer 
is  sent  to  him. 


105.  To  N.  Sanjiva  Reddy:  Silchar  Firing  Inquiry232 

August  13,  1961 

My  dear  Sanjiva  Reddy, 

You  must  have  learnt  that  the  Assam  students  or  rather  the  students  of  the 
Brahmaputra  Valley  are  carrying  on  an  agitation  demanding  the  trial  of  Pabbi233 
who  was  a  Superintendent  of  Police  at  Gauhati  last  year  when  the  firing  took 
place  there.  I  understand  that  the  President  of  the  Assam  P.C.C.234  sympathises 
with  this  demand  of  the  students  and  is  also  privately  pressing  for  this  trial  of 
Pabbi. 

The  Assam  Government  had  appointed  the  then  Chief  Justice  of  Assam235 
to  hold  this  enquiry  into  the  Gauhati  firing.  The  Chief  Justice,  after  a  full  enquiry, 
held  that  this  firing  was  justified  in  the  circumstances.  Therefore  the 
Superintendent  of  Police  was  exonerated.  For  many  months,  the  Assam 
Government  sat  on  this  report  and  did  not  publish  it,  or  take  any  other  action. 
Evidently  they  did  not  wholly  like  the  conclusions  of  the  Chief  Justice.  I  pointed 
out  to  them  that  when  the  highest  judicial  authority  in  the  State  had  enquired 
into  a  matter  and  given  his  opinion  after  investigation,  it  was  not  possible  for 
the  Government  to  reject  this  report  or  its  conclusions.  Ultimately  the  Assam 
Government  agreed  and  accepted  the  report  and  published  it. 

Now  it  is  manifestly  absurd  for  the  students  or  others  to  demand  the  trial 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Police  who  has  been  exonerated  by  the  Chief  Justice. 
It  is  immaterial  what  the  merits  of  the  case  may  be  or  what  the  viewpoint  of  the 
students  is.  It  would  be  a  grave  discourtesy  to  the  ex-Chief  Justice  for  a 
prosecution  to  be  launched  in  spite  of  his  declared  opinion.  Our  senior  judiciary 
objects  to  this  kind  of  thing  very  strongly. 

The  purpose  of  my  writing  to  you  is  that  I  think  you  might  point  out  this 
situation  to  the  President  of  the  Assam  P.C.C.  who  is  also  asking  for  the  trial  of 
the  S.P.  It  seems  to  me  quite  unthinkable  that  the  Assam  Government  can  have 


232.  Letter  to  the  Congress  President. 

233.  P.B.  Pabbi. 

234.  Siddhinath  Sarma. 

235.  Gopaljee  Mehrotra. 
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a  trial  now  of  this  person  after  the  Chief  Justice’s  declared  opinion.  The 
Congress  in  Assam  will  make  itself  ridiculous  by  demanding  such  a  trial. 

I  would,  therefore,  suggest  to  you  that  you  might  write  to  the  President  of 
the  Assam  P.C.C. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


106.  To  S.M.  Shrinagesh:  Appointing  a  Commissioner  for 
Assam  Hills236 


August  14,  1961 

My  dear  Shrinagesh, 

I  had  a  talk  with  Chaliha237  yesterday  and,  among  other  subjects,  we  discussed 
the  situation  in  the  Assam  Hill  Districts.  The  position  is  that  while  the  Assam 
Hill  Leaders’  Conference  has  rejected  our  proposals,238  the  new  organisation, 
the  Assam  Hill  Peoples’  Convention,  has  accepted  them.239  The  question  now  is 
whether  I  should  take  further  steps  in  appointing  a  Commissioner  to  go  into 
this  matter  more  fully  on  the  lines  laid  down  by  us,  and  report  to  us.  Chaliha 
was  of  the  opinion  that  I  should  do  this,  and  I  understand  that  you  also  think 
so.  Probably  this  will  be  the  right  course,  though  I  do  not  quite  know  what  the 
reaction  of  the  Hill  Peoples’  Convention  people  might  be. 

On  the  1 8th  of  this  month  I  am  receiving  a  deputation  from  the  Hill  Peoples’ 
Convention.240  Presumably  they  will  tell  me  that  they  accept  our  proposals. 
After  that,  if  you  also  so  advise,  I  shall  take  steps  to  appoint  the  Commissioner 
to  go  to  Assam  and  meet  with  all  the  persons  concerned.  He  will  have  to  visit  all 
the  Hill  Districts.  I  imagine  this  work  will  take  about  two  months  or  possibly  a 
little  more. 

I  told  Chaliha  and  Fakhruddin,241  who  both  came  to  see  me  together,  that  I 
had  thought  of  a  name  for  this  work.  It  is  that  of  C.P.N.  Singh.  He  has  been 
Governor  of  the  Punjab  for  the  full  period  of  five  years,  and  he  has  been  our 
Ambassador  in  Kathmandu  and  lately  in  Tokyo.  He  came  back  from  Tokyo 


236.  Letter  to  the  Governor  of  Assam. 

237.  B.P.  Chaliha,  the  Chief  Minister  of  Assam. 

238.  See  item  95. 

239.  See  item  100. 

240.  See  record  in  item  108. 

241.  Fakhruddin  Ali  Ahmad,  Minister  in  Assam  Government. 
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before  his  term  was  over  because  of  ill-health  and  as  the  climate  there  did  not 
suit  him.242 

I  think  he  will  do  this  particular  work  well.  He  is  able  and  can  deal  with 
people.  Obviously  he  is  a  man  of  high  status  having  been  a  Governor,  etc.  and 
an  advantage  is  that  he  is  not  a  politician  as  such.  His  previous  history,  that  is, 
before  Independence,  is  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  old  Liberal  Party  and 
Leader  as  such  of  the  Opposition  in  the  Bihar  Assembly.  For  long,  he  was  Vice- 
Chancellor  of  Patna  University.  The  fact  that  he  has  not  been  in  the  past  a 
Congressman  is,  in  this  particular  matter,  probably  advantageous.  This  shows 
that  we  are  appointing  a  man  of  experience  and  ability  who  is  not  even  a  Party 
man. 

I  mentioned  his  name  to  Chaliha  and  Fakhruddin.  They  knew  little  or  nothing 
about  him.  But  Chaliha  seemed  to  like  the  idea  of  my  appointing  a  man  who  is 
not  intimately  connected  with  our  politics. 

This  morning  I  met  C.P.N.  Singh  and  told  him  about  this  matter.  He 
expressed  his  willingness  to  undertake  this  work.  I  told  him  that  I  would  decide 
finally  only  after  I  had  seen  this  Assam  Hill  Peoples’  Convention  delegation  and 
referred  the  matter  to  you  and  the  Chief  Minister  of  Assam.  If  he  was  appointed, 
then  I  would  expect  him  to  go  to  Assam  about  the  beginning  of  September. 
Before  that,  for  a  few  days  he  could  look  through  the  papers  which  we  have  in 
Delhi. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  have  your  reaction  to  this  proposal  as  well  as,  of  course, 
the  desirability  of  my  appointing  such  a  Commissioner  at  this  stage. 

Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


107.  To  B.P.  Chaliha:  Moinul  Haq  Choudhuri  and  Asoke 
Sen243 


August  15,  1961 

My  dear  Chaliha, 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  our  Law  Minister,  A.K.  Sen,  sent  me  a 
few  days  ago.  I  had  shown  him  your  letter  to  me,  and  Moinul  Huq’s  letter  to 
you,  and  this  letter  is  some  kind  of  a  reply. 

I  suggest  that  you  might  show  this  to  Moinul  Huq.  As  I  have  told  you  and 
also  told  Moinul  Huq,  I  have  rejected  completely  the  charges  brought  against 

242.  See  SWJN/SS/54/item  59. 

243.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  Assam. 
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him  in  some  newspapers  by  some  persons.  On  the  face  of  it,  they  were  not 
credible,  and  I  have  regretted  greatly  the  propaganda  carried  on  against  him.  In 
a  press  conference  I  made  it  clear  that  I  did  not  believe  it.  Whenever  an 
opportunity  offers  itself,  I  shall  repeat  this  again. 

But  I  think  Moinul  Huq  has  evidently  made  a  grave  mistake  in  regard  to 
what  he  has  said  about  our  Law  Minister.  I  know  from  personal  talks  with  the 
Law  Minister  in  the  course  of  this  year  that  his  views  are  quite  different  from 
the  impression  that  Moinul  Huq  got.  It  is  clear  to  me  that  Moinul  Huq  must 
have  misunderstood  him. 

Should  you  so  wish  it,  you  can  show  A.K.  Sen’s  letter  to  the  Governor 
also.244 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


108.  Discussions  with  Assam  Hill  Peoples’  Convention245 

The  following  were  present: 

Hill  Leaders:  A.  Thanglura,  Leader  of  the  Delegation;  S.  S.  Terang;  Maham 
Sing;  C.  S.  Toron;  J.B.  Hagjor;  A.  Alley;  E.  Sangma;  J.  E.  Tariang;  P.C.  Agarwala. 

Officials:  V.  Viswanathan,  Special  Secretary,  Ministry  of  Home  Affairs; 
Hari  Sharma,  Additional  Secretary,  Ministry  of  Home  Affairs;  K.  Ram,  Principal 
Private  Secretary  to  the  Prime  Minister;  K.L.  Mehta,  Joint  Secretary,  Ministry 
of  External  Affairs;  Har  Mander  Singh,  Deputy  Secretary,  Ministry  of  External 
Affairs. 

The  Prime  Minister  welcomed  the  Hill  Leaders  and  said  that  he  had  received 
their  letters  and  the  resolutions  which  they  had  passed  and  wanted  to  know  if 
they  had  anything  more  to  say  in  regard  to  those  resolutions.246 

2 .  The  Leader  of  the  Delegation,  Shri  A.  Thanglura,  after  introducing  the 
members  of  the  Delegation,  expressed  his  sense  of  gratefulness  to  the  Prime 
Minister  for  giving  them  the  opportunity  for  this  meeting  where  they  could 
freely  express  themselves,  and  at  the  same  time  present  a  Memorandum 
containing  the  resolutions  they  had  passed.247  Shri  Thanglura  then  said  that  the 


244.  See  item  101. 

245.  Record  Note  of  meeting  in  the  conference  room  of  the  ME  A,  18  August  1961.  MHA,  File 
No.  4/2/6 1-SR(R)-A,  pp.  73-78. 

246.  See  item  106. 

247.  See  appendix  66. 
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hill  people  of  Assam  were  particularly  aggrieved  and  rather  exasperated  over 
this  language  issue.  They,  no  doubt,  appreciated  the  sentiments  and  feelings  of 
their  Assamese  brothers,  but  as  they  were  more  concerned  with  security  and 
integrity  of  the  State,  they  pressed  the  Assamese  people  not  to  go  ahead  with 
this  Language  Bill.  But  in  spite  of  their  strong  protests  and  fervent  prayer  the 
Assamese  people  had  gone  ahead  with  the  Bill  as  if  they  considered  the  security 
and  integrity  of  the  State  was  a  mere  secondary  object.  Shri  Thanglura  said 
that  having  failed  in  dissuading  the  Assamese  from  indulging  in  such  disruptive 
activities,  they  had  to  associate  themselves  with  those  people  who  were 
clamouring  for  a  separate  State,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  belonged  to  the 
Congress  or  other  parties,  and  even  opposed  the  demand  for  a  separate  Hill 
State  in  the  last  general  elections.  Although  they  were  unhappy  over  the  situation 
they  felt  that  they  were  fully  justified  in  associating  themselves  with  those 
people  and  therefore  formed  the  All  Parties  Hill  Leaders’  Conference.  In  fact, 
Shri  Thanglura  happened  to  be  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Action.  They 
were  all  united  to  oppose  the  Language  Bill,  and  though  the  unity  among 
themselves  in  other  respects  happened  to  be  artificial,  in  so  far  as  the  language 
question  was  concerned,  whether  they  were  Mizos,  Garos,  Khasis,  Mikirs, 
Lushis  or  whether  they  belonged  to  the  Congress  or  any  other  parties,  they 
were  all  determined  to  oppose  it.  But  ultimately,  when  the  Prime  Minister,  after 
giving  considerable  time  and  thought  to  this  problem,  offered  them  a  formula 
which  brought  to  them  the  advantages  which  they  were  seeking  to  gain  from 
an  independent  State,  without,  actual  separation  from  Assam,  the  All  Parties 
Hill  Leaders’  Conference  rejected  this  formula  outright  in  their  Convention  at 
Tura,248  but  there  were  several  leaders,  including  himself,  who  did  not  see  any 
justification  in  rejecting  the  Prime  Minister’s  proposals,  as  they  were  convinced 
that  they  were  made  in  all  earnestness  and  for  their  good.  They  had,  therefore, 
come  to  meet  the  Prime  Minister  and  explain  to  him  that  an  appreciable  section 
amongst  them  would  like  to  accept  the  Prime  Minister’s  formula. 

3 .  The  Prime  Minister  thanked  Shri  Thanglura  and  said  that  he  had  met 
the  deputations  of  the  All  Parties  Hill  Leaders’  Conference  twice  in  Delhi  and 
again  in  Shillong.249  At  these  meetings  he  had  got  the  impression  that,  generally 
speaking,  the  Hill  Leaders  were  quite  satisfied  with  the  proposals  which  were 
made  by  him  and  the  then  Home  Minister  (Shri  Govind  Ballabh  Pant)  except 


248.  See  appendix  30  and  items  95  and  97. 

249.  Nehru’s  own  list  of  such  talks:  1)  24  November  1960;  2)  26  November  1960;  3)  17  May 
1961;  and  4)  21  May  1961,  which  is  four  rather  than  three  sessions.  In  addition,  there 
was  one  with  GB.  Pant,  the  Home  Minister,  on  25  November  1960.  See  SWJN/SS/69/ 
item  4 1 . 
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that  they  had  some  hesitation  on  the  question  of  the  language  itself.  The  Prime 
Minister  said  that  he  had  pointed  out  to  them  at  that  time  that  it  would  perhaps 
have  been  better  if  the  Assamese  Assembly  had  not  made  that  law,  but  the 
question  now  to  be  considered  was  how  far  that  came  in  the  way  of  the  hill 
people.  The  hill  people  had,  the  Prime  Minister  went  on  to  say,  every  right  to 
ask  for  something  which  affected  them  directly,  e.g.,  in  the  hill  districts  they 
could  lay  down  their  own  language,  whatever  that  might  be,  whether  English, 
Hindi  or  any  other  local  language.  The  Prime  Minister  added  that  so  far  as  the 
State  Government  was  concerned,  they  could  correspond  with  them  also  in 
English  or  Hindi  or  in  any  other  language  so  that,  broadly  speaking,  their  work 
did  not  suffer.  The  Prime  Minister  said  that  after  these  meetings  he  had  got  a 
definite  impression  that  his  proposal  would  be  accepted  by  the  Hill  Leaders.  He 
was,  therefore,  surprised  when  he  read  in  the  newspapers  that  their  General 
Council  had  rejected  them.  In  fact,  even  after  reading  the  newspapers,  the 
Prime  Minister  received  no  direct  communication  from  them  till  some  weeks 
afterwards,  when  a  letter  came  in  a  routine  way  with  which  a  copy  of  the 
Resolution  was  enclosed. 

4 .  The  Prime  Minister  felt  that  the  Hill  Leaders  having  gone  that  far  should 
have  at  least  explained  their  reasons  to  him  personally,  before  rejecting  his 
proposals.  The  Prime  Minister  said  that  the  impression  he  had  gained  from  the 
action  of  the  All  Parties  Hill  Leaders’  Conference  was  that  they  were  not  serious 
about  the  negotiations  and  that  their  actions  were  motivated  by  a  desire  to  win 
the  elections.  They  seemed  to  have  felt  that  the  Prime  Minister  had  already 
conceded  certain  proposals  and  that  there  was  no  harm  in  agitating  for  more. 
The  Prime  Minister  said  that  this  was  not  the  right  attitude  in  such  matters.  The 
proposals  he  had  made  were  of  a  general  character.  He  had  suggested  that  they 
should  be  more  carefully  worked  out  by  a  Commissioner  whom  the  Government 
of  India  would  send  with  the  skeleton  of  the  proposals  they  had  made.  He 
could  meet  people  on  the  spot  and  then  make  precise  proposals  to  the 
Government.  The  Prime  Minister  added  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  when  the 
States  Reorganisation  Commission  was  functioning,  at  the  end  of  their  report, 
they  had  suggested  the  appointment  of  a  Commissioner  for  the  hill  areas  of 
Assam.  This  could  not  be  done  for  want  of  time.  Their  proposal  was  of  course 
a  little  different  to  the  proposal  now  made  by  the  Prime  Minister.  In  the  context 
of  the  new  proposals,  the  Government  should  appoint  a  person  of  high  status 
with  experience,  who  could  go  there  and  spend  some  time  in  meeting  each 
group  of  people  and  then  put  forward  precise  proposals  which  the  Government 
could  consider.  That  seemed  to  be  a  better  course  because  the  Government 
could  have  the  advantage  of  a  full  consultation  with  the  people  concerned.  The 
Prime  Minister  had  said  then  that  he  would  appoint  a  Commissioner  only  after 
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the  proposals  were  accepted  by  the  people;  otherwise  a  Commissioner  could 
have  been  appointed  a  year  ago.  At  that  time  the  rejection  of  the  proposal  came, 
and  this  knocked  the  bottom  out  of  the  move  to  appoint  a  Commissioner.  Then 
came  the  present  move  when  this  Hill  Peoples  Convention  was  started.  The 
Prime  Minister  asked  the  Delegation  to  judge  for  themselves  what  influence 
they  possessed  in  the  hill  areas.  He  wanted  their  advice  as  to  whether  the  time 
had  now  come  to  appoint  a  Commission  to  investigate  into  the  precise  needs  of 
the  hill  areas  and  work  out  a  pattern  of  their  administration.250 

5.  Shri  Thanglura  said  that  of  the  15  M.L.A.s  from  the  autonomous 
districts,  5  were  in  favour  of  acceptance  of  the  Prime  Minister’s  proposals, 
and  out  of  4  District  Councils,  viz.,  Garo  Hills,  Khasi  Hills,  Mizo  Hills,  and 
North  Cachar  Hills,  3  were  on  their  side.  As  regards  the  Khasi  and  Jaintia  Hills, 
which  was  supposed  to  be  the  stronghold  of  the  protagonists  of  the  movement 
for  a  separate  Hill  State,  there  were  three  distinct  schools  of  thought,  one 
favouring  a  separate  Hill  State,  another  favouring  the  acceptance  of  the  Prime 
Minister’s  formula  and  the  third  going  to  other  extreme  in  favouring  the  abolition 
of  even  the  District  Councils  and  normalizing  the  pattern  of  Administration 
within  Assam. 

6.  Shri  Maham  Sing,  Shri  Alley  and  Shri  Tariang  stated  that  the 
appointment  of  a  Commission  at  this  stage  would  only  increase  the  expectations 
of  the  people  for  a  separate  State.  The  All  Parties  Hill  Leaders’  Conference 
might  in  fact  organise  an  agitation  against  the  Commission  and  impede  its  work. 
It  would,  therefore,  be  appropriate  to  seek  the  verdict  of  the  people  at  the  polls. 
They  were  confident  that  in  the  next  general  elections  a  majority  would  vote 
for  the  party  standing  for  the  acceptance  of  the  Prime  Minister’s  proposals. 

7.  The  Prime  Minister  pointed  out  that  this  would  mean  that  no  steps 
should  be  taken  to  appoint  a  Commission  till  the  elections  were  over,  i.e.,  for 
another  six  months  or  so. 

8.  Shri  Tariang  said  that  that  was  so  and  unless  the  verdict  of  the  people 
was  available,  it  might  create  some  sort  of  an  agitation  which  might  affect  the 
general  feeling  on  the  eve  of  general  elections. 

9.  Shri  Alley  enquired  that  when  the  demand  for  a  separate  State  in  the 
case  of  Maharashtra,  Nagas,  etc.  had  been  conceded,  why  could  this  not  be 
done  for  the  hill  areas  of  Assam.  The  Prime  Minister  said  that  the  Naga  Hill 
Area  had  been  a  separate  entity  for  many  years.  The  only  question  was  of 
giving  more  powers  to  it.  It  was  a  separate  question  altogether.  Maharashtra, 
Andhra,  etc.  were  in  a  different  category.  The  Prime  Minister  said  that  the 


250.  Nehru  had  identified  C.P.N.  Singh  for  the  post  of  Commissioner,  see  item  106. 
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Government  of  India  was  motivated  by  the  consideration  of  what  was  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  Hill  people  themselves.  If  a  separate  Hill  State  was  formed, 
the  leaders  would  find  themselves  tied  down  to  the  internal  issues  and  their 
energies  would  get  dissipated  in  settling  these  internal  differences.  P.M.  said 
that  a  separate  State  would  not  give  them  much  more  than  what  was  contained 
in  the  formula  which  gave  them  freedom  in  the  matter  of  language  and  complete 
autonomy  for  the  development  of  their  area.  He  said  that  the  geography  of  the 
hill  areas  was  such  that  they  could  not  isolate  themselves  from  the  State. 

10.  Shri  Alley  wanted  to  know  as  to  how  precisely  the  language  question 
would  be  solved  under  the  Prime  Minister’s  formula. 

1 1 .  The  Prime  Minister  invited  the  attention  of  the  Delegation  to  the  recent 
Conference  of  the  Chief  Ministers  of  States  in  India  where  various  problems 
including  those  connected  with  Assam,  were  considered  and  a  code  in  regard 
to  language  was  adopted.251  The  intention  was  that  the  people  should  have  the 
greatest  freedom  in  choosing  their  own  language.  The  Prime  Minister  felt  that 
the  attitude  of  the  Hill  Leaders  was  completely  justifiable  so  far  as  they 
themselves  were  concerned,  but  was  not  justifiable  in  regard  to  the  people  of 
the  Assam  Valley.  The  hill  people  had  every  right  to  choose  their  own  language 
but  did  not  have  any  right  to  interfere  in  a  similar  choice  being  made  by  the 
people  of  the  Valley. 

12.  The  Hill  Leaders  wanted  to  know  whether  the  safeguards  provided 
under  the  Sixth  Schedule  for  the  Hill  Districts  would  be  affected  in  any  way  if 
a  separate  State  was  formed.  He  further  explained  the  point  by  saying  that  if  a 
man  came  to  settle  in  one  of  the  autonomous  districts,  he  had  to  get  the  permission 
of  the  District  Council.  These  were,  he  said,  reasonable  safeguards  under  the 
fundamental  rights,  but  he  asked  if  a  separate  State  was  formed,  would  these 
advantages  be  allowed  to  the  District  Councils. 

13.  The  Prime  Minister  said  that  this  was  naturally  a  separate  matter.  If  a 
certain  measure  was  considered  desirable  to  protect  those  areas  from  outsiders, 
that  could  be  adopted.  He  gave  an  instance  of  the  Jammu  and  Kashmir  State 
where  they  did  not  allow  land  to  be  purchased  by  anybody  who  was  not  a 
permanent  inhabitant  of  that  State,  without  special  permission  from  Government. 
If  the  sale  was  allowed,  naturally  the  rich  people  would  take  up  all  the  land 
available  there.  He  said  that  originally,  i.e.,  about  70-80  years  ago,  this  rule  was 
framed  by  the  then  Maharaja  to  prevent  English  people  from  buying  land  there — 
the  climate  of  that  area  suited  the  English  people  very  well.  The  Prime  Minister 
said  that  this  question  would  depend  very  much  on  the  wishes  of  the  people  of 
the  area  concerned. 

251.  See  item  63. 
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14.  Shri  Thanglura  wanted  to  be  further  enlightened.  He  said  that  Assam 
was  the  only  State  where  Schedule  VI  was  operating  and  where  there  were 
District  Councils.  He  asked  if,  in  the  event  of  their  getting  a  Hill  State,  they 
would  still  have  the  same  privilege  of  having  their  own  District  Councils  within 
that  Hill  State  run  by  their  own  people. 

1 5 .  The  Prime  Minister  said  that  in  a  Hill  State,  the  leaders  at  the  top  would 
themselves  be  the  Hill  people.  They  would  naturally  like  to  exercise  authority  in 
a  coordinated  manner  for  the  good  of  the  Hill  areas.  To  that  extent  the  relative 
autonomy  of  the  District  Council  would  be  reduced. 

16.  Shri  Tariang  was  of  the  view  that  this  was  a  constitutional  question 
and  that  a  Hill  State  was  not  possible  with  District  Councils. 

17.  The  Prime  Minister  said  that  it  was  not  impossible,  but  they  could  not 
have  the  same  power  in  two  places.  When  the  Prime  Minister’s  attention  was 
invited  to  the  fact  that  the  people  in  the  Khasi  Hills  had  been  feeling  that  they 
were  not  Indians,  he  said  that  it  was  unfortunate,  but  it  was  understandable 
because  their  contacts  with  India  were  limited.  Closer  contacts  with  these 
people  would  remove  this  impression.  With  the  gradual  growth  of  economic 
contacts,  sentimental  and  cultural  contacts  would  also  be  affected.  He  went  on 
to  say  that  the  whole  concept  of  development  became  difficult  if  there  were 
small  areas  without  big  resources.  But  a  big  country  like  India,  poor  as  it  was, 
could  gather  enough  resources  for  development. 

18.  Shri  Thanglura  said  that  there  was  another  thing  that  was  creating  a 
good  deal  of  confusion  in  the  minds  of  a  section  of  the  people.  The  opposite 
party  were  saying  that  they  could  not  now  accept  this  proposal  of  the  Scottish 
pattern  because  the  Home  Minister  himself  sent  them  a  letter  saying  that  he 
never  went  to  Assam  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  hill  people,  but  that  he  came 
to  Cachar  just  to  solve  the  problem  of  Cachar  and  this  clearly  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  hill  people.  This,  he  said,  had  created  a  good  deal  of  confusion. 

19.  The  Prime  Minister  replied  that  if  any  principle  was  accepted  there, 
that  principle  had  to  apply  elsewhere  also.  He,  however,  added  that  this  formula 
had  been  replaced  by  the  resolutions  adopted  at  the  recent  Chief  Ministers’ 
Conference,  which  went  much  further. 

20.  Shri  Thanglura  then  said  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  development 
work  to  be  done.  He  was  of  the  view  that  until  they  had  economic  security, 
especially  in  the  hills,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  carry  the  people  with  them. 
He  said  that  so  far  as  development  was  concerned,  they  were  very  much 
neglected  and  that  in  this  matter  they  associated  themselves  with  the  people 
who  were  in  the  opposite  camp. 

21.  Shri  Thanglura  said  that  they  had  come  to  get  the  Prime  Minister’s 
advice  and  guidance  in  implementing  the  “Nehru  Plan.” 
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22.  The  Prime  Minister  said  that  he  was  prepared  to  implement  the  Plan  as 
soon  as  possible,  but  the  way  of  implementing  it  was  that  a  highly  competent 
person  should  go  there  and  discuss  these  matters  within  the  framework  of  the 
Plan  and  submit  precise  proposals.  The  question  of  implementation  would  come 
later.  He  said  that  the  Delegation  had  given  him  to  understand  that  it  was  better 
not  to  do  that  till  after  the  general  elections.  If  they  felt  that  way,  the  Prime 
Minister  did  not  wish  to  impose  a  Commission  on  them. 

23.  Shri  Maham  Sing  said  that  if  after  the  general  elections,  the  other 
leaders  also  agreed  to  the  proposal,  then  the  Commission  could  be  appointed. 

24.  The  Prime  Minister  said  that  if  others  also  agreed,  there  would  be  no 
difficulty.  He  again  expressed  his  surprise  at  the  action  taken  by  the  Hill  Peoples’ 
Conference  and  said  that  even  if  they  wanted  to  reject  the  proposal,  they  should 
have  come  to  see  him  before  doing  so.  The  impression  he  got  was  that  they 
were  not  serious  about  it.  They  obviously  felt  that  they  had  got  the  Prime 
Minister  to  agree  to  something  and  that  they  should  try  for  something  more. 
This  was  not  a  responsible  way  of  dealing  with  the  situation.  He  said  that  the 
Government  of  India  came  to  the  conclusion  that  in  regard  to  the  Hill  areas,  a 
separate  Hill  State  would  be  harmful  chiefly  to  the  people  of  the  hill  areas  and 
partly  to  others.  He  added,  however,  that  they  were  completely  right  in  their 
demand  to  deal  with  their  own  affairs.  His  own  impression  was  that  some  of 
the  Hill  Leaders  Conference  people  might  be  serious,  but  most  of  them  were 
not.  Possibly,  in  view  of  the  coming  general  elections  they  thought  that  this 
was  a  better  platform. 

25.  Shri  Tariang  asked  if  the  Prime  Minister  could  not  make  a  public 
statement  to  the  people  of  the  hill  areas  on  this  subject. 

26.  The  Prime  Minister  agreed  and  said  that  he  would  make  the  position 
clear  at  a  suitable  opportunity. 

27.  Shri  Thanglura  then  thanked  the  Prime  Minister  for  having  given  them 
a  patient  hearing. 
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109.  To  B.P.  Chaliha:  A  Commissioner  for 
the  Hills252 

August  18,  1961 

My  dear  Chaliha, 

I  enclose  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  am  sending  to  your  Governor.253 

When  I  first  made  these  proposals  for  the  Hill  areas  I  had  told  the 
representatives  of  the  Hill  Leaders  Conference  that  I  would  send  a  Commissioner 
for  further  enquiry  only  if  they  agreed  to  my  basic  proposals.  These  people, 
that  is  the  Hill  Leaders,  have  now  rejected  our  proposals.  However,  if  another 
representative  organisation  like  the  Hill  Peoples  Conference  accepted  the 
proposals  and  wanted  me  to  send  the  Commissioner,  1  would  send  him  in  spite 
of  the  rejection  by  the  Hill  Leaders  Conference.  But  now  the  position  is  that 
while  the  Hill  Peoples  Conference  accepts  our  proposals,  they  do  not  want  me 
to  send  the  Commissioner  at  this  stage.254  I  do  not  see  how  I  can  thrust  the 
Commissioner  on  them  in  these  circumstances.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  shall 
have  to  carry  on  as  at  present  either  till  after  the  elections  or  until  some  new 
development  takes  place. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


110.  To  Achilla  Imlong:  Nagaland  Situation 
Improving255 


August  18,  1961 

Dear  Achilla, 

I  am  glad  to  have  your  letter  of  the  1 5th  August  and  to  have  news  of  you.  Your 
stay  in  Sarawak  and  the  work  you  are  doing  there  will  give  you  valuable 
experience  which  will  prove  useful  in  future  activities. 

I  think  that  the  situation  in  Nagaland  is  slowly  improving.  The  new  Naga 
Council  etc.  are  beginning  to  function  fairly  well.  It  is  unfortunate  that  there 


252.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  Assam.  MHA,  File  No.  4/2/6 1-SR(R)-A,  p.  27/c. 

253.  S.M.  Shrinagesh. 

254.  See  item  108;  and  appendix  66. 

255.  Achilla  Imlong  Erdican,  school  teacher  and  girl  scout;  address:  Methodist  School, 
Queensway,  Sibu,  Sarawak. 
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should  have  been  and  should  continue  to  be  so  much  distrust  of  each  other 
there.  We  have  to  try  to  overcome  it. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


111.  To  S.M.  Shrinagesh:  Talks  with  Assam  Hill  Peoples 
Conference256 


August  18,  1961 

My  deer  Shrinagesh, 

I  had  a  long  talk  with  the  representatives  of  the  Assam  Hill  Peoples  Conference 
who  came  to  see  me  this  morning.257  They  supported  our  proposals  fully  in 
regard  to  the  Hill  Districts.  But,  to  my  surprise,  they  were  quite  firm  when 
asked  them  about  sending  a  Commissioner  to  those  Districts.  They  said  that 
this  was  not  the  proper  time  for  it.  They  suggested  that  this  should  be  done 
after  the  General  Elections.  Evidently  they  had  not  enough  confidence  in  their 
own  strength,  and  they  were  afraid  that  the  opposing  section  might  create 
some  trouble.  They  hoped  that  by  the  time  of  the  General  Elections  they  would 
gather  much  more  strength.  According  to  them,  the  movement  in  their  favour 
was  growing. 

In  view  of  this  definite  opinion  of  these  people  I  do  not  see  how  I  can  send 
a  Commissioner  at  this  stage.  The  poor  Commissioner  might  get  very  little  help 
there  if  he  went  now. 

I  think  these  Hill  people  told  me  that  on  their  return  they  will  be  meeting 
you.  You  and  Chaliha  can  talk  more  with  them  and  then  let  me  know  what  your 
views  are.258 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


256.  Letter  to  the  Governor  of  Assam. 

257.  See  item  108. 

258.  See  item  109. 
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112.  To  C.P.N.  Singh:  Postponing  appointing 
Commissioner259 


August  18,  1961 

My  dear  CPN, 

I  had  an  interview  today  with  the  Assam  Hill  Peoples  Organisation.260  This  is 
the  new  organisation  which  has  broken  off  from  the  old  Assam  Hill  Leaders’ 
Conference  and  has  accepted  the  proposals  we  put  forward. 

When  I  asked  them  about  our  going  ahead  with  these  proposals  by  appointing 
a  Commissioner  to  go  on  the  spot,  visit  the  different  districts  and  make  detailed 
recommendations  within  the  broad  framework  of  our  proposals,  they  said  that 
this  should  not  be  done  at  the  present  stage.  In  fact,  they  suggested  that  this 
should  be  done  after  the  General  Elections.  Evidently  they  were  not  quite  sure 
of  their  strength  at  present  and  were  a  little  afraid  that  any  such  step  by  us  may 
strengthen  the  opposite  party. 

I  had  not  quite  expected  this  response  from  them  although  I  had  had  a 
vague  indication  of  it.  In  these  circumstances,  I  presume  that  I  shall  have  to 
postpone  this  enquiry.  At  any  rate,  I  am  writing  to  the  Governor  and  Chief 
Minister  of  Assam  and  asking  them  for  their  advice.261 
You  need  not,  therefore,  change  your  programme.262 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


259.  Letter  to  former  Ambassador  to  Japan. 

260.  See  item  108. 

261.  See  items  111  and  109. 

262.  See  item  106. 
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(iii)  Bihar 


113.  To  B.N.  Jha:  Police  Transfers  and  Congress 
Factionalism263 

July  2,  1961 

My  dear  Binodanandji, 

I  had  a  fairly  long  talk  with  Mahesh  Prasad  Sinha  today.264  1  need  not  trouble 
you  with  a  report  of  that  talk.  But,  in  the  course  of  that  talk,  he  referred  to 
numerous  transfers  recently  made,  more  especially  of  eighteen  Superintendents 
of  Police,  and  suggested  that  these  transfers  were  for  reasons  other  than  normal 
government  requirements.  In  particular,  he  referred  to  the  transfer  of  a 
Superintendent  of  Police,  named  Vedi,  to  Muzaffarpur  recently.  He  said  that 
this  gentleman  had  in  1957  insulted  and  removed  a  statue  or  picture  of  Gandhiji. 
I  do  not  know  how  far  this  is  true,  but  if  any  police  officer  or  indeed  any  other 
officer  has  done  this  kind  of  thing,  he  is  not  fit  for  service. 

There  is  another  matter  to  which  I  should  like  to  refer.  Satyendra  Narayan 
Singh,265  who  resigned  from  the  Lok  Sabha  and  is  now  a  Minister  of  your 
Government,  is  a  bright  young  man  and  should  do  well  in  the  future.  Reports 
have  come  to  me,  however,  from  more  than  one  source  that  he  tends  to  throw 
his  weight  about  as  the  leader  of  a  large  group.  If  this  is  so,  it  is  bad.  This 
should  be  no  good  training  for  him  for  the  future  and,  in  fact,  will  rather  come 
in  his  way. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


263.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  Bihar. 

264.  Leader  of  one  of  the  dissident  groups  in  the  Bihar  Congress.  See  The  Tribune,  3  July 
1961,  p.  1. 

265.  In  fact,  Satyendra  Narayan  Sinha,  Minister  for  Education  and  Local  Self  Government  in 
the  Bihar  Government. 
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114.  To  Zakir  Husain:  Inquiry  into  Charges  against  Chief 
Justices266 


July  10,  1961 

My  dear  Zakir  Husain, 

You  wrote  to  me  on  the  2 1  st  June  in  answer  to  the  letter  I  had  sent  you  about 
certain  complaints  against  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Patna  High  Court267  and  the 
Chief  Justice  of  India.268  Thank  you  for  what  you  wrote  to  me. 

I  have  been  much  troubled  about  this  matter.  I  am  not  clear  in  my  mind  as 
to  how  I  should  proceed.  I  decided  to  seek  the  advice  of  our  President,  both  as 
President  and  because  he  is  intimately  connected  with  what  happens  in  Bihar. 
On  the  President’s  return  to  Delhi,  therefore,  I  spoke  to  him  about  this  matter. 
He  told  me  that  you  had  mentioned  it  to  him  also.  I  gave  the  President  the  copy 
of  the  original  letter  from  Ram  Briksh  Rai  as  well  as  your  letter  to  me  of  the 
21st  June. 

I  have  suggested  to  the  President,  and  he  has  agreed  to  do  so,  to  show 
Ram  Briksh  Rai’s  letter  to  the  Chief  Justice  of  India.  (Your  letter  to  me  will  not 
be  shown  to  the  Chief  Justice). 

In  the  complaint  of  Ram  Briksh  Rai,  reference  is  made  to  certain  irregularities 
in  appointments,  promotions,  etc.  I  suppose  that  these  could  be  checked  with 
the  facts  on  the  record.  I  suggest,  therefore,  and  the  President  agrees  with  me, 
that  you  might  try  to  find  out  what  these  facts  are.  There  need  be  no  fuss  about 
any  enquiry.  They  are  fairly  simple  facts,  easy  to  confirm. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


115.  To  Binodanand  Jha:  An  Uneducated  Education 
Minister269 


26th  July,  1961 


My  dear  Binodanandji, 

In  a  letter  I  have  received  from  someone  in  Bihar  complaint  is  made  that  the 
Deputy  Minister  of  Education  in  Bihar,  Shri  Mungeri  Lai,  is  not  even  a  matriculate. 


266.  Letter  to  Zakir  Husain,  Governor  of  Bihar,  Bihar  Governor’s  Camp. 

267.  V.  Ramaswami. 

268.  See  SWJN/SS/69/items  63-64. 

269.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  Bihar. 
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I  am  surprised  to  read  this.  In  a  subject  like  education,  more  particularly, 
Ministers  are  expected  to  have  fairly  high  educational  standards.  Otherwise, 
they  will  not  be  able  to  deal  with  educational  problems. 

Bihar,  during  the  past,  has  not  done  well  in  education  and  we  used  to 
receive  numerous  complaints  about  the  whole  educational  system  in  Bihar 
deteriorating.  That  was  in  the  past.  I  hope  that  the  present  approach  will  be 
different  and  education  will  not  be  merely  looked  upon  as  a  field  where  anyone 
can  practise  whether  he  knows  about  the  subject  or  not. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


116.  To  H.R.  Sarmandal:  Selecting  Candidates  for 
Election270 


July  31,  1961 

Dear  friend, 

I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  28th  July  and  have  read  it  with  interest.  The 
question  of  selecting  candidates  to  stand  for  election  in  Bihar  from  the  Congress, 
is  not  normally  one  which  comes  up  before  me.  I  am  not  a  member  of  the 
Election  Committees.  All  I  can  do,  therefore,  is  to  send  your  letter  to  the  Congress 
President  who  will  no  doubt  consider  it. 

I  can  tell  you,  however,  that  I  am  greatly  interested  in  the  raising  of  the 
backward  communities. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


270.  Letter;  address:  Bargal  Bungalow,  Bhawar  Kuwa  Road,  Indore. 
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117.  To  Binodanand  Jha:  Pamphlet  on  Satyendra 
Narayan  Singh271 


August  3,  1961 


My  dear  Binodanandji, 

A  small  leaflet,  which  I  enclose,  has  come  to  me.  I  am  shocked  to  read  this. 
This  may  be  meant  to  praise  Satyendra  Narayan  Singh  or  others.  But  the  effect 
of  reading  it  on  me  has  been  the  reverse  of  it.  I  should  like  you  to  draw  Satyendra 
Narayan  Singh’s  attention  to  this  matter. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


118.  To  Binodanand  Jha:  The  Bihar-Uttar  Pradesh 
Boundary272 


August  4,  1961 

My  dear  Binodanandji, 

On  the  14th  July,  you  sent  me  a  letter  dealing  with  the  question  of  the  Bihar- 
U.P.  boundary.  In  this  you  referred  to  the  talks  you  had  had  with  the  Chief 
Minister  of  the  U.P.273  With  this  letter  you  sent  me  a  copy  of  a  letter  written  by 
your  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Chief  Secretary  of  U.P.  Government  and  a  draft 
preamble  and  terms  of  reference.  You  said  that  as  soon  as  you  received  the 
concurrence  of  the  U.P.  Government,  you  would  send  me  a  formal  acceptance 
of  the  terms  of  reference,  so  that  I  may  proceed  with  the  appointment  of  the 
arbitrator. 

I  have  not  again  heard  from  you  on  this  subject,  nor  have  I  received  any 
letter  from  the  Chief  Minister  of  the  U.P.  in  which  he  conveys  his  acceptance 
of  these  terms  of  reference  and  preamble. 

I  am  anxious  to  proceed  with  this  matter.  I  am,  therefore,  writing  to  you 
again  and  also  writing  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  the  U.P.  to  whom  I  am  sending 
the  draft  preamble  and  terms  of  reference  which  your  government  have  prepared. 
So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  agreeable  to  any  agreement  between  your  two 
governments  through  their  Chief  Ministers  in  regard  to  the  terms  of  reference. 


271.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  Bihar. 

272.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  Bihar. 

273.  C.B.  Gupta. 
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I  would,  however,  suggest  for  your  consideration  the  addition  of  a  third  term 
of  reference  to  the  two  you  have  already  given.  This  third  might  be  as  follows: 

“(3)  The  arbitrator  may  make  any  other  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  boundary 

which,  in  his  opinion, will  help  in  solving  this  question.” 

This  is  not  in  good  legal  language,  but  what  I  wanted  was  to  give  a  certain 
freedom  to  the  arbitrator  to  advise. 

I  have  not  yet  consulted  our  own  legal  advisers  here.  When  I  receive  your 
agreed  draft,  I  shall  show  it  to  our  Law  Ministry,  in  case  they  have  anything  to 
suggest  to  improve  the  wording. 

I  am  sending  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  the  U.P.274 

Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


119.  To  C.M.  Trivedi:  The  Bihar-Uttar  Pradesh 
Boundary275 


August  4,  1961 

My  dear  Trivedi, 

I  have  your  letter  of  August  4. 

I  have  now  found  some  more  papers,  including  a  letter  from  the  Bihar 
Chief  Minister  written  after  he  had  met  the  U.R  Chief  Minister.  I  am  enclosing 
these. 

I  have  today  written  again  to  the  Bihar  and  U.R  Chief  Ministers.  Copies  are 
enclosed.276 

I  think  that  before  I  discuss  this  matter  with  you  further,  I  should  wait  for 
the  replies  of  the  two  Chief  Ministers. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


274.  See  item  181.  See  also  item  1 1 9. 

275.  Letter  a  Member  of  the  Planning  Commission. 

276.  Items  118  and  181. 
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120.  To  Digvijaya  Narain  Singh:  Loans  from  Bihar 
Government277 


August  13,  1961 

Dear  Digvijaya  Narainji, 

I  have  your  letter  of  the  9th  August  with  its  enclosures.  You  have  asked  me  for 
an  interview  by  the  14th  August.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  only  seen  your 
letter  on  the  13th  night  as  I  been  very  busy  and  unable  to  deal  with  my 
correspondence.  Tomorrow  I  am  heavily  occupied,  and  I  cannot  find  time  to 
see  you.  Indeed,  for  a  number  of  days  it  is  not  possible  for  me  to  find  time. 

You  have  written  to  our  Home  Minister,  Lai  Bahadurji,  on  the  subject  of 
various  loans  granted  to  you  by  the  Government  of  Bihar,  and  asked  him  to 
look  into  the  matter.  That  is  right,  and  he  will  no  doubt  do  so.  There  will  not  be 
much  point  in  your  seeing  me  on  this  subject.  I  am  glad,  however,  that  you 
wrote  to  me  and  gave  me  some  idea  of  your  views  in  regard  to  this  matter. 

Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


121.  To  Rajendra  Singh:  Inquiry  into  Firing278 


19th  August,  1961 


Dear  Rajendra  Singhji, 

Your  letter  of  1 8th  August.279  Firing  by  the  police  or  military  on  civil  people  is 
always  deplorable.  In  serious  cases  there  should  be  an  inquiry.  Some  inquiry 
obviously  takes  place,  even  though  it  may  not  be  a  judicial  inquiry.  From  what 
you  said  in  Parliament  I  gathered  that  this  was  a  consequence  of  students 
travelling  without  railway  tickets  and  some  of  them  being  arrested.  This  is 
something  to  be  condemned.  It  is  bad  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  individual 
as  well  as  the  community. 


277.  Letter  to  Lok  Sabha  MP,  Janata  Party,  from  Pupri,  Bihar;  address:  12  Dr  Rajendra  Prasad 
Road,  New  Delhi. 

278.  Letter  to  Lok  Sabha  MP  from  Chapra,  Bihar;  address:  94  South  Avenue,  New  Delhi. 

279.  His  letter  of  18  August  1961  referred  to  firing  on  15  August,  and  called  for  a  judicial 
inquiry. 
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Again,  judging  from  what  you  said  in  Parliament  this  did  not  seem  to  be 
important  enough  to  warrant  special  inquiries,  apart  from  the  normal  ones.  I 
am,  however,  sending  your  letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  Bihar.280 

Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


(iv)  Gujarat 

122.  To  M.K.  Himmatsinhji:  A  Lecture  on  Land  Reform281 

July  2,  1961 

Dear  Shri  Himmatsinhj  i, 

I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  22nd  June  1961,  in  which  you  have  dealt  at 
some  length  with  the  Bombay  Imams  (Kutch  Area)  Abolition  Act  1958. 

Some  time  ago,  Shri  Mulraj  Kersondas282  wrote  to  me  on  this  subject.283  I 
wrote  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  Gujarat,  Dr  Jivraj  Mehta,  and  drew  his  attention 
to  this  matter.  He  was  good  enough  to  give  this  full  consideration  and  I  believe 
he  met  you  and  other  colleagues  of  yours.  Thereafter  certain  variations  and 
concessions  were  agreed  to  by  the  Chief  Minister. 

In  the  course  of  your  letter  to  me,  you  have  mentioned  these  concessions 
and  to  some  extent  appreciated  them.  But  you  have  nevertheless  expressed 
your  dissatisfaction  with  what  has  thus  far  been  done.  You  will  no  doubt 
appreciate  that  these  matters  are  entirely  within  the  scope  of  the  State 
Government  and  the  Central  Government  does  not  interfere  with  the  discretion 
of  the  State  Government.  It  is  also  obvious  that  the  State  Government  is  in  a 
much  better  position  to  appreciate  the  various  aspects  of  these  questions.  As  I 
pointed  out  to  Shri  Mulraj  Kersondas,  all  I  can  do  is  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
State  Government.  I  did  this  previously  and  I  am  prepared  to  do  it  again  by 
sending  your  latest  letter  to  Dr  Jivraj  Mehta  for  his  further  consideration. 

I  really  cannot  do  anything  more  about  this  matter  and  your  interview  with 
me  will  not  help  much.  But  if  you  are  especially  desirous  of  meeting  me,  I  shall 
find  time  to  do  so. 


280.  Binodanand  Jha. 

281.  Letter  to  the  President  of  the  Kutch  Rajput  Sabha,  Bhuj,  Kutch. 

282.  A  Gujarati  entrepreneur  who  came  in  contact  with  Nehru  in  1937. 


283.  See  SWJN/SS/69/items  70-71. 
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In  any  land  reform,  it  is  evident  that  the  existing  situation  changes  and  it 
changes,  to  some  extent,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  previous  holders,  otherwise 
there  will  be  no  real  reform. This  has  happened  all  over  India.  The  previous  land 
systems  were  out  of  date  and  to  some  extent  feudal  in  their  origin.  It  is  not 
possible,  under  present  circumstances,  to  continue  them.  In  changing  them, 
we  have  tried  to  give  adequate  compensation  etc.,  but  this  cannot  be  full 
compensation. 

This  is  not  merely  a  question  in  India,  but  in  many  countries  in  other  parts 
of  the  world  where  land  reforms  have  taken  place.  These  reforms  have  to  be 
judged  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  larger  good. 

If  you  still  wish  to  see  me,  I  shall  gladly  fix  some  time  towards  the  end  of 
this  month.  Meanwhile  I  am  sending  your  letter  to  Dr  Jivraj  Mehta. 

Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


123.  To  Jivraj  Mehta:  Privatising  Government  Schools284 


8th  July,  1961 


My  dear  Jivraj, 

I  have  received  a  note  from  Shri  Babubhai  P.  Vaidya,  Rajkot.  I  do  not  know  or 
remember  who  this  gentleman  is.  But  I  am  interested  in  what  he  has  written.  I 
do  not  quite  understand  the  policy  of  handing  over  Government  Secondary 
Schools  to  private  agencies,  more  particularly,  of  handing  over  to  private  agencies 
of  the  Alfred  High  School,  Rajkot,  where  Gandhiji  had  studied. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


1 24.  Good  Wishes  to  Kutch285 

Four  and  a  half  years  ago,  I  sent  a  message  of  greeting  and  good  wishes  to 
Kutch.  I  am  now  asked  to  send  another  message  to  be  included  in  a  volume 
which  is  going  to  be  issued.  I  do  so  gladly.  I  hope  this  proposed  volume  will 
give  an  account  of  the  considerable  progress  made  in  Kutch  during  the  last  few 


284.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  Gujarat. 

285.  Message,  4  August  1961,  to  Bhawanji  A.  Khimji,  MP,  Bombay. 
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years  and  of  the  various  schemes  which  are  going  to  be  given  effect  to  in  the 
Third  Five  Year  Plan. 

The  people  of  Kutch  are  enterprising  and  retain  their  intimate  contacts 
with  Kutch  wherever  they  may  be.  To  them  the  progress  being  made  in  Kutch 
must  be  particularly  gratifying  and  I  am  sure  they  will  give  their  full  assistance 
in  this  great  work. 


(v)  Himachal  Pradesh 

125.  To  Bajrang  Bahadur  Singh  Bhadri:  Who  Will  Build 
Border  Roads?286 

July  9,  1961 

My  dear  Bhadri, 

I  had  a  letter  from  you  dated  28  June  about  the  construction  of  the  Hindustan- 
Tibet  road  from  mile  96  onwards.  You  spoke  to  me  about  this  matter  also  at 
Manali. 

I  referred  your  letter,  as  I  had  to,  to  the  Border  Roads  Organisation,  and  I 
have  had  a  long  note  from  them  in  reply. 

First  of  all,  let  me  make  it  clear  that  all  of  us  have  greatly  appreciated  the 
work  done  by  the  Himachal  Pradesh  Government  in  constructing  this  as  well 
as  other  roads.  They  deserve  all  credit  for  the  work  done.  Some  of  the  factual 
statements  in  your  letter  have  not  been  wholly  accepted  by  the  Border  Roads 
organization,  but  even  they  have  expressed  their  appreciation  of  the  work  done 
by  the  Himachal  Pradesh  Government. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  worthwhile  my  going  into  a  detailed  consideration  of 
some  of  the  points  you  have  mentioned  and  the  reply  to  them  by  the  Border 
Roads  people.  The  points  for  consideration  are  really  two. 

The  first  one  is — what  is  the  speedier  method  of  building  this  road?  I  have 
little  doubt  that  the  Border  Roads  organization,  with  the  greater  resources  at 
their  disposal,  can  build  this  road  more  speedily  than  the  Himachal  Pradesh 
PWD.  Possibly,  if  all  their  equipment  were  handed  to  the  Himachal  Pradesh 
Government,  they  might  also  do  the  work  in  less  time.  But,  things  being  what 
they  are  at  present,  I  think  we  must  accept  that  the  Border  Roads  organization, 
which  has  been  keyed  up  to  work  at  a  certain  pace  and  has  gained  some 
momentum  in  this  work,  can  go  ahead  with  it  with  greater  speed.  That  is  the 


286.  Letter  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Himachal  Pradesh. 
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most  important  consideration  and  I  think,  therefore,  that  this  road  or  the  part 
of  it  you  have  mentioned  should  be  handed  over  to  them  for  construction. 
Indeed,  to  some  extent,  this  has  already  been  done  and  it  would  not  be  at  all 
proper  to  reverse  that  decision  at  this  stage. 

Secondly,  one  point  that  you  have  mentioned,  which  struck  me  as  important, 
was  to  the  effect  that  part  of  this  road  is  your  lifeline  in  Himachal  Pradesh, 
more  especially  for  access  to  the  border  district  of  Kinnaur.  This  fact  must  be 
kept  in  mind  in  the  process  of  construction  and,  whoever  may  do  it  must  so 
arrange  that  civil  traffic  is  allowed  to  go  through.  Obviously  there  will  have  to 
be  restrictions  on  this  civil  traffic  when  the  road  is  being  made,  whoever  may 
make  it.  But  the  restrictions  should  be  such  that  essential  traffic  is  allowed  to 
continue  even  in  the  process  of  construction. 

I  think,  therefore,  that  we  must  not  reverse  the  decision  arrived  at  about 
the  transfer  of  this  road  construction  to  the  Border  Roads  Development  Board 
and  accept  the  fact  that  they  are  going  to  do  it.  This  will  apply  to  the  road  from 
milestone  96  to  131.  Any  argument  about  this  matter  now  will  naturally  delay 
work  and  we  must  avoid  this  at  all  costs. 

We  are  arranging  for  the  Director-General  of  Border  Roads287  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Border  Roads  Development  Board288  to  pay  a  visit  to  you  and 
discuss  this  matter  so  as  to  avoid  any  difficulties. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


126.  To  Bajrang  Bahadur  Singh  Bhadri:  Micro  Hydel 
Sets289 


July  10,  1961 

My  dear  Bhadri, 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  the  6th  July.  I  am  glad  to  learn  that  you  are  going 
to  instal  some  Micro  Hydel  sets  in  Himachal  Pradesh.  The  success  in  this 
experiment  would  have  very  helpful  consequences. 

Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


287.  Major  General  K.N.  Dubey. 

288.  S.K.  Mukherjee. 

289.  Letter  to  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Himachal  Pradesh,  PMO,  File  No.  1 7(472)/6 1  -66- 
PMS,  Sr.  No.  2-A. 
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(vi)  Jammu  and  Kashmir 

127.  To  Ghulam  Mohammad  Bakhshi:  Karan  Singh’s  Title 
and  Privy  Purse290 


3rd  July,  1961 

My  dear  Bakhshi, 

D.R  Dhar291  has  induced  me  to  fix  a  date  for  my  visit  to  Srinagar.  Provisionally, 
I  have  fixed  Sunday,  16th  July.  I  shall  return  to  Delhi  either  on  the  18th  or 
perhaps  on  the  1 9th,  depending  on  various  developments  and  work.  I  hope  this 
suits  you.292 

Yuvaraj  Karan  Singh293  has  been  here  for  a  number  of  days.  I  have  only 
seen  him  once  since  he  came  and  this  was  more  or  less  soon  after  he  arrived 
here.  I  had  a  fairly  long  talk  with  him.  I  told  him  that  I  had  an  instinctive  dislike 
for  this  business  of  privy  purses  and  titles.  They  had  no  place  in  our  present 
day  context  in  India.  But  we  had  given  our  word  and  we  would  adhere  to  it. 

Karan  Singh  then  told  me  that  when  he  went  to  Jammu  for  his  father’s 
ashes  he  was  surprised  to  find  how  people  there  had  gathered  in  large  numbers 
and  how  much  importance  they  gave  to  that  occasion.  It  was  this  that  had 
induced  him  to  think  that  this  sentiment  of  the  people  of  Jammu  should  not  be 
ignored.  He  also  referred  to  his  father’s  Will  which  had  cut  him  out  completely. 
I  have  seen  that  Will.294 

I  told  him  that  I  was  sorry  at  what  his  father  had  done  and  over  the  disposal 
of  his  very  large  assets.  This  itself  showed  a  very  limited  mentality  which  his 
father  had  and  which  probably  led  to  too  much  trouble  previously. 

However,  I  said  that  I  had  been  troubled  for  some  time  over  the  general 
question  of  privy  purses.  It  was  obvious  that  these  privy  purses  could  not 
continue  indefinitely  and  something  will  have  to  be  done  about  them.  On  the 
one  hand  they  were  completely  out  of  place  nowadays  and  were  in  direct 
conflict  with  our  broad  policies.  Also,  our  Constitution  itself  laid  down  that 


290.  Letter  to  the  Prime  Minister  of  Jammu  and  Kashmir.  Copied  to  Lai  Bahadur  Shastri. 

291.  MLA,  National  Conference  from  Habakadal,  J&  K. 

292.  Ghulam  Mohammad  Bakhshi  replied  on  4  July  1961,  “I  thank  you  for  conveying  to  me 
a  gist  of  the  discussions  you  had  with  Shri  Karan  Singh.  I  entirely  agree  with  what  you 
have  said  and  I  may  assure  you  that  your  decision  in  the  matter  will  be  acceptable  to  us.” 
Only  excerpts  available.  MHA,  File  No.  29/13/61-  Poll  III,  Vol.  I,  p.  5/Corr. 

293.  The  Sadar-i-Riyasat  of  Jammu  and  Kashmir. 

294.  See  correspondence  in  SWJN/SS/69/section  Politics  subsection  Jammu  and  Kashmir. 
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there  should  be  no  titles.  But  we  had  given  our  assurances  generally  in  regard 
to  some  of  these  old  privy  purses  and  titles  and  we  had  adhered  to  them.  I  had 
in  fact  suggested  to  some  of  the  ex-Princes  that  they  must  give  thought  to  this 
matter  of  the  privy  purses  being  gradually  tapered  off.  I  did  not  have  an 
enthusiastic  response. 

I  had  seen  the  document  which  was  signed  on  behalf  of  the  Government 
of  India  at  the  time  the  late  Maharaja  left  Kashmir.  In  this  definite  assurances 
were  given  for  continuance  of  the  titles  and  the  Privy  Purse  to  his  son  after  his 
death.  We  did  not  wish  to  break  an  assurance.  Nevertheless,  I  was  not  very 
happy  about  it.  At  first  I  had  thought  only  of  the  privy  purse  and  it  had  struck 
me  that  it  would  be  desirable  for  this  privy  purse  to  Karan  Singh  to  be  reduced 
somewhat,  naturally  with  his  consent.  The  reduction  need  not  be  large,  but 
more  a  gesture  than  anything  else.  But,  later,  on  fuller  consideration  of  this 
whole  picture,  it  struck  me  that  the  question  of  title  was  more  important  at 
present  than  the  Privy  Purse,  and  also  because  his  father  had  disinherited  him 
practically,  it  might  be  desirable  at  this  stage  not  to  reduce  the  Privy  Purse.  I 
was,  therefore,  agreeable  to  the  Privy  Purse  continuing  as  laid  down  in  the 
previous  assurances,  i.e.  rupees  ten  lakhs  out  of  which  rupees  one  lakh  would 
go  to  his  mother,  the  Maharani. 

But  I  did  feel  that  his  being  called  His  Highness,  Maharaja,  etc.  would  not 
fit  in  with  his  position  as  Sadar-i-Riyasat.  This  could  be  exploited  against  him 
as  well  as  against  the  present  set-up  in  Jammu  &  Kashmir,  and  no  doubt  Pakistan 
would  also  make  much  of  it.  While,  therefore,  we  stood  by  our  previous  decision 
about  these  titles,  I  should  like  him  to  agree  to  give  them  up  himself. 

Karan  Singh  was  not  happy  at  this  suggestion  of  mine  and  felt  that  this 
would  have  an  adverse  reaction  in  Jammu.  I  put  it  to  him  then  that  at  any  rate 
he  could  agree  to  these  titles  not  being  used  by  him  so  long  as  he  was  functioning 
as  Sadar-i-Riyasat.  We  did  not  argue  this  matter  much  then  and  he  said  that  he 
would  discuss  this  with  our  Home  Minister,  Lai  Bahadur  Shastri. 

Lai  Bahadurji  had  long  talks  with  him.  He  was  agreeable  ultimately  to  the 
proposal  I  had  made  subject  to  a  variation,  i.e.  the  titles  should  not  be  used 
“officially”  so  long  as  he  was  Sadar-i-Riyasat.  Further,  he  said  that  he  would 
not  like  to  draw  the  salary  of  the  Sadar-i-Riyasat  which,  I  understand,  is  about 
Rs  66,000/-  a  year. 

Lai  Bahadurji  reported  this  to  me.  I  told  him  that  I  did  not  like  this  word 
“officially.”  All  that  need  be  said  was  that  he,  the  Yuvaraj,  did  not  wish  to  use 
the  titles,  Maharaja,  His  Highness  etc.,  during  the  period  of  his  being  Sadar-i- 
Riyasat.  Lai  Bahadurji  discussed  this  matter  again  with  Karan  Singh  and  told 
him  that  I  did  not  like  this  limitation  by  the  word  “officially.”  Of  course,  if  any 
individual  or  group  addressed  him  as  His  Highness,  Maharaja,  nobody  could 
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stop  that.  But  he  should  make  it  clear  that  he  did  not  want  these  titles  to  be  used 
for  this  period.  Ultimately,  he  agreed  to  this,  and  there  the  matter  stands.  I  hope 
you  approve  of  this. 

As  for  his  proposal  not  to  draw  his  salary,  D.P.  Dhar  suggested  that  this 
might  not  be  mixed  up  with  the  other  matters.  It  would  be  better  for  Karan 
Singh  to  write  to  you  separately  that  he  does  not  wish  to  draw  his  salary. 
Further,  that  he  might  suggest  that  this  money  might  be  given  in  the  form  of 
scholarships  to  students.  I  liked  this  idea.  It  is  better  to  keep  this  question 
entirely  separate  from  the  other  matters.  This  has  not  been  put  to  Karan  Singh 
yet  as  Lai  Bahadurji  has  been  busy  with  the  Cachar  deputation.295  But  I  have  no 
doubt  that  he  will  agree  to  this  as  he  has  already  agreed  not  to  draw  this  sum. 
I  hope  you  approve  of  all  this.  The  position  thus  is  that  while  the  Government 
of  India  will  state  that  under  the  appropriate  article  of  the  Constitution  Yuvaraj 
Karan  Singh  is  recognized  as  the  successor  of  his  father  and  is  entitled  to  the 
privy  purse  as  fixed  and  to  the  titles  His  Highness,  Maharaja,  etc.,  the  Yuvaraj 
himself  has  expressed  the  wish  that  these  titles  should  not  be  used  so  long  as 
he  is  Sadar-i-Riyasat  and  that  he  should  be  called  during  this  period  Shri  Karan 
Singh.  The  Government  of  India  appreciates  this  suggestion  and  would  act 
accordingly. 

No  reference  will  be  made  to  his  salary  as  Sadar-i-Riyasat.  It  is  hoped, 
however,  that  Karan  Singh  will  write  to  you  about  it  as  indicated  above. 

Our  President  is  returning  to  Delhi  day  after  tomorrow,  5th  evening.  I  shall 
speak  to  him  about  this  matter  and  get  his  consent  on  the  lines  suggested 
above.296  Thereafter,  probably  on  the  7th  of  July,  we  shall  issue  the  necessary 
orders  on  behalf  of  the  President 


Yours  sincerely 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


295.  See  item  89. 

296.  Item  128. 
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128.  For  Rajendra  Prasad:  Karan  Singh’s  Title 
and  Salary297 

Note  for  consideration  of  the  President 

The  Home  Ministry’s  note  gives  a  summary  of  the  position.  This  has  been 
discussed  by  the  Home  Minister  with  Yuvaraj  Karan  Singh  and  he  has  broadly 
agreed  to  the  proposals  made. This  will,  however,  require  to  be  finalised  and 
Yuvaraj  Karan  Singh  will  have  to  give  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Home  Minister 
more  or  less  in  the  following  terms: 

“Although  I  have  succeeded  to  the  titles  of  my  late  father,  His  Highness 
Maharaja  Hari  Singh,  I  do  not  wish  to  use  these  titles  so  long  as  I  hold  the 
office  of  the  Sadr-i-Riyasat  of  the  Jammu  &  Kashmir  State,  and  during  this 
period  should  be  addressed  as  Shri  Karan  Singh.” 

2 .  This  could  not  be  finalised  as  Shri  Karan  Singh  left  Delhi.  He  is  coming 
back  in  a  day  or  two  and  it  is  hoped  that  he  will  agree  to  this  letter.  Thereafter, 
if  the  President  has  been  pleased  to  agree,  a  press  notification  will  issue. 

3 .  Karan  Singh  had  suggested  to  the  Home  Minister  that  he  did  not  wish 
to  draw  upon  his  salary  as  Sadr-i-Riyasat.This  salary  is,  I  believe,  about  Rs 
66,000/-  a  year  and  is  paid  by  the  Jammu  &  Kashmir  Government.  Shri  Karan 
Singh  has  suggested  that  he  might  state  this  fact  also  in  his  letter  to  the  Home 
Minister. 

4.  On  further  consideration,  however,  it  was  felt  that  it  would  not  be 
desirable  to  mix  these  two  matters  up  and  therefore  the  question  of  his  not 
drawing  this  salary  should  be  dealt  with  separately.  The  proper  way  to  do  so 
would  be  for  Shri  Karan  Singh  to  write  a  letter  to  the  Prime  Minister  of  Jammu 
&  Kashmir  State  stating  that  he  did  not  propose  to  draw  this  salary.  He  might, 
if  he  chooses,  add  that  this  salary  might  be  used  for  granting  scholarships  to 
deserving  students  in  the  Jammu  &  Kashmir  State  for  the  furtherance  of  their 
studies. 

5.  On  the  3rd  of  July  I  sent  a  letter  by  safe  hand  to  Shri  Ghulam 
Mohammad  Bakhshi,  Prime  Minister  of  Jammu  &  Kashmir  State.298  In  this 
letter  I  explained  the  situation  to  him  and  the  recommendations  we  were  making 
to  the  President  for  his  approval.  A  copy  of  this  letter  is  in  this  file.  I  have  just 
received  a  reply  from  Shri  Ghulam  Mohammad  Bakhshi  to  my  letter  of  July 


297.  Note,  5  July  1961,  for  the  President. 

298.  See  item  127. 
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3rd.  In  his  reply,  which  is  put  in  this  file,  he  has  expressed  his  entire  agreement 
with  the  proposals  we  have  made. 

6.  It  is  hoped  that  Shri  Karan  Singh  will  return  to  Delhi  tomorrow  when 
these  matters  can  be  finalised. 


129.  At  the  Cabinet:  Karan  Singh  Succeeds  Hari  Singh299 

Recognition  ofYuvaraj  Karan  Singh  as  the  Successor  of  His  Highness 

Maharaja  Hari  Singh 

Prime  Minister  informed  the  Members  of  the  Cabinet  about  the  arrangements 
made  in  regard  to  the  recognition  ofYuvaraj  Karan  Singh  as  the  Maharaja  of 
Jammu  and  Kashmir.  Although  Yuvaraj  Karan  Singh  could  now  use  the  titles  of 
His  Highness  and  Maharaja,  he  had  himself  intimated  to  the  Government  that, 
so  long  as  he  was  the  Sadr-i-Riyasat  of  Jammu  and  Kashmir  State,  he  did  not 
wish  to  use  those  titles  and  should  be  addressed  only  as  Shri  Karan  Singh.300 
The  Government  had  noted  this  request  with  appreciation  and  would  give  effect 
to  it.  No  change  had  been  made  as  regards  the  annual  privy  purse.  Like  the  late 
Maharaja,  Yuvaraj  Karan  Singh  would  receive  a  privy  purse  of  Rs  10  lakhs  a 
year,  out  of  which  he  would  pay  Rs  1  lakh  to  his  mother,  Maharani  Tara  Devi. 


130.  To  B.N.  Jha:  Stop  Harrassment  of  Afzal  Beg’s  Son301 


July  9,  1961 


My  dear  Binodanandji, 

Perhaps  you  know  that  Mirza  Mohammed  Afzal  Beg  is  one  of  the  accused, 
together  with  Sheikh  Abdullah,  in  the  Kashmir  Conspiracy  Case  which  has 
been  going  on  for  some  time.  Mirza  Afzal  Beg’s  eldest  son302  is,  I  understand, 


299.  Cabinet  Meeting,  July  8,  1961,  at  5-00  P.M.,  Case  No.  272/32/61.  Cabinet  Secretariat, 
Rashtrapati  Bhavan,  File  No.  88/9/CF/61,  p.  3. 

300.  Karan  Singh  wrote  to  Lai  Bahadur  Shastri  on  7  July  1961 :  “Although  I  have  succeeded  to 
the  titles  of  my  late  father  His  Highness  Maharaja  Hari  Singh,  I  do  not  wish  to  use  these 
titles  so  long  as  I  hold  the  office  of  the  Sadr-i-Riyasat  of  Jammu  &  Kashmir  State,  and 
during  this  period  I  should  like  to  be  addressed  as  Shri  Karan  Singh”.  NAI,  MHA,  File 
No.  29/13/61-Poll  III,  Vol.  I,  p.  6/Corr. 

301.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  Bihar. 

302.  Mirza  Mehboob  Beg. 
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studying  at  the  Patna  Medical  College.  Complaints  have  come  to  me  that  this 
son  is  being  persecuted  by  the  police  and  the  C.I.D.  I  am  told  that  this  matter 
was  taken  up  with  the  Principal  and  the  Vice-Chancellor,  but  they  said  that  they 
were  helpless  and  this  question  should  be  taken  up  with  the  Union  Government. 
This  was  done  about  three  months  ago.  Then  the  summer  vacation  intervened. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  exact  facts  are,  but  I  do  not  like  any  student, 
whoever  he  might  be,  to  be  directly  shadowed  or  persecuted  by  the  police  or 
the  C.I.D.  If  the  police  or  the  C.I.D.  have  any  suspicion  or  any  grievance 
against  a  student,  they  should  go  to  the  Principal  or  the  Vice-Chancellor.  This 
is  the  principle  broadly  adopted  in  most  Universities  and  Colleges. 

I  suggest  that  this  might  be  suggested  to  the  Vice-Chancellor  as  well  as  the 
Principal  of  the  Medical  College,  and  if  the  local  C.I.D.  are  harassing  this  boy, 
they  should  be  told  to  deal  with  the  Principal  and  not  with  the  boy. 

Mirza  Afzal  Beg’s  son  is  a  second  year  student  in  the  Medical  College.  He 
is  a  nominee  of  the  Jammu  &  Kashmir  Government  and  has  been  given  a  loan 
by  that  Government  for  his  studies,  on  the  guarantee  that  after  he  finishes  his 
studies,  he  will  join  their  service.  He  had  a  difficult  time  even  to  join  the  college, 
and  now  it  is  rather  improper  for  him  to  be  a  continuous  target  of  persecution 
because  his  father  is  being  proceeded  against. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


131.  To  Ghulam  Mohammad  Bakhshi:  Tariq  Abdullah’s 
Scooter303 


12th  July,  1961 

My  dear  Bakhshi, 

On  my  return  to  Delhi  today  from  Jabalpur  I  found  a  telegram  from  Tariq 
Abdullah304  waiting  for  me.  This  is  as  follows: 

“Nedou’s  Hotel,  Srinagar,  10th  July. 

Prime  Minister, 

New  Delhi 

My  scooter  confiscated  in  Dachigam  Sanctuary  yesterday  under  Chief 
Minister’s  order.  Kindly  intervene  for  its  return. 

Tariq  Abdullah” 

303.  Letter  to  the  Prime  Minister  of  Jammu  and  Kashmir  State. 

304.  Son  of  Sheikh  Abdullah. 
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I  do  not  know  what  I  can  do  about  this,  but  no  doubt  you  will  be  able  to 
find  out  what  the  facts  are  and  take  such  action  as  you  consider  necessary. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


132.  To  Ghulam  Mohammed  Bakhshi:  Poonch-Peer 
Panchet  Road305 


August  13,  1961 


My  dear  Bakhshi, 

There  was  one  matter  I  wanted  to  speak  to  you  about,  but  forgot  to  do  so.  I 
understand  that  you  have  suggested  that  a  road  should  be  built  from  Poonch  to 
Peer  Panchet  (or  some  such  name).  Our  military  people  have  strong  objections 
to  this  road  and  they  think  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  defence  and  strategy, 
this  may  prove  very  harmful.  In  such  a  case,  I  think  that  the  military  opinion 
should  prevail.  We  cannot  take  risks  in  such  cases. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


(vii)  Kerala 

133.  To  Pattom  A.  Thanu  Pillai:  Industrial  Investment, 
Corruption  Charges306 


August  13,  1961 


My  dear  Thanu  Pillai, 

I  am  sorry  I  had  no  time  to  have  a  talk  with  you  during  your  stay  in  Delhi  for 
the  Chief  Ministers’  Conference.  I  wanted  to  speak  to  you  particularly  about  a 
matter  which  interests  you  greatly.  You  had  written  to  me  about  the  new  Heavy 
Electrical  Plant  being  situated  in  Kerala.  Several  Ministers  of  the  Kerala 
Government  have  come  here  and  pressed  for  this. 


305.  Letter  to  the  Prime  Minister  of  Jammu  and  Kashmir  State. 

306.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  Kerala. 
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We  have  been  anxious  to  establish  a  major  plant  as  well  as  other  industries 
in  Kerala  and  we  have  every  intention  of  doing  so.  But  the  choice  of  a  site  is  not 
entirely  ours.  We  cannot  ignore  the  definite  opinion  of  experts  given  to  us. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  decision  has  been  taken  about  the  Heavy  Electrical 
Plant,  but  it  is  true  that  the  experts  from  Czechoslovakia  as  well  as  others  have 
not  approved  the  suggestion  of  establishing  this  plant  in  Kerala,  and  they  have 
given  their  reasons  for  it.  The  plant  is  going  to  be  erected  by  the  Czechs  and  so 
their  opinion  counts,  and  we  cannot  bypass  it. 

When  Damodara  Menon307  was  here,  I  made  him  meet  our  Minister  of 
Industries,  Manubhai  Shah,  who  gave  him  a  full  assurance  that  he  would  see  to 
it  that  a  major  plant  was  established  in  Kerala.  The  decision  on  this  will  probably 
be  made  in  September.  You  can  rest  assured  that  we  are  anxious  to  encourage 
the  establishment  of  industries,  public  sector  and  private  sector,  in  Kerala,  and 
we  shall  do  our  best  for  Kerala. 

There  is  another  matter  I  wished  to  speak  to  you  about.  Some  time  back  I 
read  that  some  members  of  the  Kerala  P.C.C.  had  resigned  from  the  Party  and 
brought  numerous  accusations  against  you,  which  received  some  publicity.308 
I  attach  no  importance  to  these  allegations.  But  when  such  a  charge  is  made  in 
public,  it  has  to  be  met  fully.  A  mere  denial  is  not  enough.  I  do  not  quite  know 
what  your  intention  is  in  regard  to  this  matter.  But  I  hope  you  will  take  adequate 
steps  to  say  that  those  charges  were  baseless. 

May  I  also  mention  that  I  have  heard  of  these  charges  in  regard  to  one  of 
your  Private  Secretaries?  The  Private  Secretary  or  a  Chief  Minister  or  Prime 
Minister  occupies  a  very  special  and  privileged  position.  He  must  be  wholly 
above  suspicion  in  the  eyes  of  the  public.  If  any  such  charges  have  been  brought 
against  your  Private  Secretary,  I  hope  that  you  will  have  them  cleared  in  public 
or  it  might  be  advisable  to  change  your  Private  Secretary. 

You  may  remember  that  M.O.  Mathai  was  functioning  for  several  years  in 
an  important  and  confidential  capacity  in  my  office.309  1  had  every  faith  in  his 
integrity  and  ability.  I  still  have  that  faith.  But  when  various  charges  were 
thrown  about  in  the  Lok  Sabha  about  him,  Mathai  himself  decided  to  resign 


307.  K.A.  Damodara  Menon,  Minister  of  Industries,  Kerala. 

308.  The  Hindu  reported  on  11  and  14  August  1961,  discontent  amongst  the  Congress  Ministers 
regarding  the  extension  of  the  term  of  A.G  Menon,  the  Chief  Secretary  and  the  continuation 
of  the  Chief  Minister’s  Private  Secretary.  See  The  Hindu ,  1 1  and  14  August  1961,  pp.  1 
and  6  respectively. 

309.  Special  Assistant. 
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and  I  accepted  his  resignation  because  I  thought  it  right  to  do  so,  even  though 
I  was  of  opinion  that  there  was  no  substance  in  the  charges  brought  against 
him.310 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


(viii)  Madhya  Pradesh 

134.  To  Kesho  Ram:  Meeting  with  Pravir  Chandra  Bhanj 
Deo311 

I  met  Shri  Pravir  Chandra  Bhanj  Deo  on  the  10th  July  and  had  a  long  talk  with 
him  lasting  about  an  hour  and  a  quarter.  This  is  the  first  time  I  had  met  him. 
The  talk  was  rather  a  general  one  though  frequent  references  were  made  to 
Bastar  and  the  adivasis  there.  He  spoke  as  a  person  of  some  education  and 
knowledge  and  one  who  had  read  a  number  of  books.  Some  things  he  said 
were  rather  odd.  But,  on  the  whole,  he  spoke  reasonably. 

2.  He  started  by  referring  to  his  marriage  which  had  taken  place  only  a 
week  before.  He  was  apparently  not  satisfied  with  his  marriage  or  with  the  lady 
he  had  married,  and  even  hinted  that  after  some  time  he  might  have  to  divorce 
her.  He  seemed  to  have  a  poor  opinion  of  women  generally,  although  he  added 
that  in  some  rare  cases  they  can  attain  the  highest  development. 

3.  He  repeatedly  complained  of  some  of  the  local  officials  in  Bastar,  as 
also  some  non-officials,  presumably  Congressmen.  He  cast  the  blame  for  all 
that  had  happened  on  these  people.  In  particular  he  laid  stress  again  and  again 
on  the  necessity  for  an  enquiry  into  the  firing  incident  there.  He  said  that  the 
Chief  Minister,  Dr  Katju  had  promised  an  enquiry  and  he  should  keep  his  promise. 
(Dr  Katju  has  told  me  that  he  never  made  such  a  promise.) 

4.  I  told  him  that  such  an  enquiry  would  serve  no  real  purpose  especially 
after  so  many  months  after  the  incident.  Then  he  suggested  that  at  least  we 
should  have  an  enquiry  into  the  administration  there. 

5.  He  asked  me  if  he  could  go  back  to  Bastar.  I  told  him  that  it  would  be 
better  for  him  not  to  go  there  in  the  near  future. 


310.  See  SWJN/SS/46/items  130-138. 

311.  Note,  12  July  1961,  to  the  PPS  on  meeting  with  the  former  Maharaja  of  Bastar. 
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6.  He  objected  very  strongly  to  the  proposal  he  had  heard  of  dividing  up 
Bastar  District  into  several  parts.  This  would  break  up  the  unity  of  that  area  of 
adivasis.  I  told  him  that  apparently  there  was  no  valid  objection.  The  question 
should  also  be  considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  administrative  efficiency. 
The  unity  of  the  adivasis  would  not  break  up  because  some  administrative 
arrangements  were  made.  In  fact  I  thought  that  the  adivasis  would  be  better 
looked  after  and  served. 

7.  I  told  him  that  if  he  wanted  to  see  me  later  at  any  time  he  could  do  so. 

8.  This  very  briefly  is  the  substance  of  my  talk  with  him.312 

135.  To  Kailas  Nath  Katju:  How  is  the  same  Person 
Speaker  and  Vice-Chancellor?313 


25th  July,  1961 


My  dear  Kailas  Nath, 

I  enclose  a  letter  I  have  received  from  Kewal  Motwani314  who  is,  I  believe,  on 
the  staff  of  the  Jabalpur  University.  I  have  no  comments  to  make  about  what 
he  has  written  and  you  are  the  best  judge  of  what  should  be  done.  Kunjlal 
Dubey  probably  has  done  good  work  in  the  University  as  Vice-Chancellor.  But 
I  confess  I  do  not  understand  the  joining  together  of  two  important  offices  like 
those  of  the  Speakership  of  the  Vidhan  Sabha  and  the  Vice-Chancellorship  of 
the  Jabalpur  University. 


Yours  affectionately, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


312.  See  also  various  items  in  SWJN/SS/69/section  Politics  sub-section  Madhya  Pradesh,  and 
item  8,  here  p.  73. 

313.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  Madhya  Pradesh. 

314.  Head,  Department  of  Post  Graduate  Studies  and  Research  in  Sociology,  University  of 
Jabalpur.  Nehru  replied  to  Motwani  on  25  July  1961  as  follows:  “I  have  your  letter  of 
July  24th.  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  interfere  in  these  matters  relating  to  the  University  of 
Jabalpur,  but  I  am  drawing  the  attention  of  the  Chief  Minister  to  what  you  have  written.” 
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136.  To  Kailas  Nath  Katju:  Electoral  Malpractice315 

August  5,  1961 

My  dear  Kailas  Nath, 

I  have  received  the  following  telegram  from  the  President,316  District  Congress, 
Damoh  City: 

“Undue  interference  by  District  Magistrate  to  support  candidates  of  his 
choice  during  observers  visit.  Local  workers  being  terrorised  and  harassed. 
Independent  opinions  not  possible.  Baboolal  Bajaj,  Vice  President,  District 
Congress  and  Member,  Pradesh  Congress,  candidate  from  Hatta  Assembly 
constituency,  arrested  on  flimsy  charges  just  on  the  eve  of  observers  visit. 
Similar  action  against  others  apprehended.  Pray  immediate  enquiry  and 
relief.” 

This  telegram  makes  rather  odd  charges  against  the  District  Magistrate 
interfering  in  Congress  election  work  even  to  the  extent  of  arresting  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  District  Congress.317 1  hope  you  will  kindly  enquire  into  this. 

Yours  affectionately, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


315.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  Madhya  Pradesh. 

316.  R.P.  Modi. 

317.  They  were  probably  the  organisational  elections  of  the  Congress  at  the  district  and  tehsil 
levels.  See  NMML,  AICC  Papers,  Ilnd  Instalment,  S.No.  3 1 53  (pt.  26)  (b)  for  R.P.  Modi’s 
letter  to  Sadiq  Ali  on  25  February  1 96 1  suggesting  that  the  elections  be  postponed  due  to 
communal  disturbances  at  Damoh. 

Also,  the  issue  of  organisational  elections  and  corruption  in  these  elections  was  an 
ongoing  one.  See  NMML,  AICC  Papers,  Ilnd  instalment,  S.No.  31534  (pt.  26)  (b), 
especially,  P.N.  Tandon  to  General  Secretary,  MPCC,  on  20  December  1960  and  R.K. 
Gupta  to  General  Secretary,  AICC,  on  1  September  1960. 
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137.  To  Moolchand  Deshlahra:  Elections  in  Madhya 
Pradesh318 


August  6,  1961 

My  dear  Deshlahra, 

Your  letter  of  August  1 . 

D.P.  Mishra319  is  a  very  controversial  person.  We  should  like  your 
Committee  to  express  their  opinion  freely  and  frankly  about  him  without  being 
influenced  by  others.320  That  frank  opinion  will  help  us  more  to  judge  the  situation 
in  Madhya  Pradesh. 

I  was  a  little  distressed  to  learn  of  the  appointment  in  the  Raigarh  District 
of  an  ad  hoc  committee,  and  more  particularly  of  the  President  of  this  committee 
whose  past  record  is  not  at  all  good.  I  understand  there  are  going  to  be  elections 
very  soon.  The  sooner  ad  hoc  committee  ends,  the  better. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


138.  To  Moolchand  Deshlahra:  Intrigues  against  Naresh 
Chandra  Singh321 


August  7,  1961 

Dear  Deshlahra, 

I  have  your  letter  of  August  1  st.  A  day  or  two  ago,  in  a  letter  to  you,  I  referred 
to  the  affairs  of  Raigarh. 322  1  suppose  that  it  was  in  Raigarh  that  a  controversy 
arose  about  the  Raja  of  Sarangarh.323 

Generally  speaking,  in  regard  to  rulers  or  others  like  them,  we  do  not  close 
our  doors  to  them.  We  take  them  on  their  individual  merits. 


318.  Letter  to  the  President  of  the  Madhya  Pradesh  PCC. 

319.  Dwarka  Prasad  Mishra  was  Home  Minister  in  the  Ravi  Shankar  Shukla  government  in 
Madhya  Pradesh.  See  The  Statesman ,  12  July  1961,  p.  3. 

320.  On  21  June  1961,  the  MPCC  received  over  a  thousand  applications  for  a  party  ticket  for 
the  upcoming  State  and  Lok  Sabha  elections.  D.P.  Mishra  had  filed  his  own  from  his 
constituency  Rehli.  See  The  Times  of  India,  22  June  1961,  p.  5. 

321.  Letter  to  the  President  of  the  Madhya  Pradesh  Congress  Committee. 

322.  Item  137. 

323.  Naresh  Chandra  Singh. 
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As  for  the  Raja  of  Sarangarh,  my  own  appraisal  of  him  is  different  from 
yours.  It  is  not  right  for  his  peon  or  other  agents  to  be  installed  in  offices,  but 
he  is  a  straightforward  and  honest  man  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  has  a  fair 
amount  of  influence  with  the  Adivasis  and  more  especially  the  Gonds,  being 
himself  a  Gond.  I  used  to  know  his  father  who  was  a  fine  man  and  certainly 
popular  with  the  Adivasis.  I  do  not  know  the  son  well. 

But  I  remember  an  occurrence  which  happened  a  few  years  ago,  when  a 
letter  was  produced  which  rather  damned  the  Raja  of  Sarangarh.  Disciplinary 
action  was  on  the  point  of  being  taken  against  him.  At  my  instance,  however 
further  enquiry  was  made  and  this  letter  was  found  to  be  forged.  The  whole 
case  was  a  scandalous  one  and  I  do  not  think  adequately  strong  action  was 
taken  against  those  persons  who  were  connected,  directly  or  indirectly,  with 
this  forgery.  I  cannot  imagine  anything  more  discourteous  than  having  a  letter 
forged  in  this  way  just  to  injure  the  prospects  of  a  certain  person.  Ever  since 
then,  I  have  inclined  greatly  towards  the  Raja  of  Sarangarh  who  was 
disgracefully  attacked  in  this  way.  I  have  a  feeling  that  his  old  opponents  are 
still  intriguing  against  him.324 

About  one  thing  I  am  quite  clear,  that  any  person  remotely  connected  with 
that  forgery  should  be  kept  out  of  the  Congress. 

Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


139.  To  Moolchand  Deshlahra:  Selecting  Candidates325 


August  7,  1961 


My  dear  Deshlahra, 

Your  letter  of  August  2.  In  choosing  a  candidate,  one  has  to  consider  a  number 
of  factors.  His  integrity,  his  ability,  past  record  in  the  freedom  struggle,  his 
capacity  for  work,  etc.  The  caste  of  the  candidate  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  something 
which  should  override  the  positive  qualities.  We  have  to  fight  caste  and  to 
permit  a  man  to  be  nominated  even  though  he  is  second-rate  or  third-rate,  is 


324.  For  Nehru’s  faith  in  Naresh  Chandra  Singh,  see  SWJN/SS/69/items  80-82. 

325.  Letter  to  the  President  of  the  Madhya  Pradesh  PCC. 
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evidently  bad.  My  own  impression  is  that  we  should  take  up  a  clear  and  strong 
attitude  on  this  issue.  The  public  likes  it  and  responds  to  it. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


(ix)  Maharashtra 

140.  To  Ram  Manohar  V.  Tripathi:  Local  Congress 
Politics326 


July  7,  1961 

Dear  Ram  Manoharji, 

I  have  your  personal  letter  of  the  5th  July.  I  have  myself  read  something  about 
this  controversy  in  the  press.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  do  not  interfere  in 
local  Congress  matters.  Naturally,  when  the  matter  comes  up  here,  and  I  am 
asked  for  my  opinion,  I  give  it. 

All  I  can  say  is  that  Shri  V.K.  Krishna  Menon327  is  a  very  valued  member  of 
our  Government  and  I  have  great  respect  for  his  ability  and  patriotism. 

You  asked  me  to  request  Chief  Minister  Chavan328  to  conduct  an  enquiry 
into  the  matter.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  right  for  me  to  do  so  or  to  interfere 
in  any  way.  If  I  am  asked  for  my  opinion  about  a  matter  I  can  give  it. 

Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


326.  Letter;  address:  564,  New  Mill  Road,  Kurla,  Bombay-70. 

327.  Defence  Minister.  This  probably  refers  to  his  candidature  in  the  forthcoming  General 
Elections  in  1962.  See  The  Hindu,  14  July  1961,  p.  4  and  6  and  The  Times  of  India,  28 
June  1961,  p.  8. 

328.  Y.B.  Chavan,  Chief  Minister  of  Maharashtra. 
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141.  To  Y.B.  Chavan:  “The  Common  Code  of  Democratic 
Behaviour”329 


July  9,  1961 

My  dear  Chavan, 

I  have  received  from  Shri  Puran  Chandra  Jain,  Secretary,  Akhil  Bharat  Sarva 
Seva  Sangh,  a  note  on  a  seminar  apparently  held  recently  at  Bhatghar,  District 
Poona,  under  the  presidentship  of  Professor  D.R.  Gadgil.330  This  meeting  was 
sponsored  by  the  Gokhale  Institute  of  Economics  and  Politics  and  the  Samaj 
Prabodhan  Sanstha  of  Poona.  The  seminar  was  on  “The  Common  Code  of 
Democratic  Behaviour.”  It  is  stated  that  you  were  present  at  this  seminar. 

The  seminar  issued  an  agreed  statement  embodying  what  they  considered 
to  be  a  code  of  democratic  behavior.  The  original,  I  understand,  was  in  Marathi, 
but  I  have  been  sent  an  English  and  a  Hindi  translation  of  this. 

I  should  like  to  know  from  you  more  about  this  seminar  and  whether  you 
agreed  to  all  that  is  stated  in  this  joint  statement.  As  a  whole,  of  course,  there 
can  be  no  objection  to  it.  There  might  be  perhaps  one  or  two  aspects  of  it  to 
which  people  may  not  wholly  agree.  Anyhow,  I  should  like  your  comments. 

Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


(x)  Orissa 


142.  To  B.  Patnaik:  Rebutting  Rajagopalachari331 


July  4,  1961 


My  dear  Biju, 

I  see  that  Rajagopalachari  is  writing  almost  weekly  in  the  Swarajya  Weekly 
about  the  Orissa  elections,  and  emphasizing  that  it  was  money  that  won  these 
elections  for  the  Congress.  This  weekly  repetition  is  bound  to  have  some  effect 
on  the  people  who  read  these.  I  remember  that  Biswanath  Das  issued  a  rejoinder 
to  Asoka  Mehta  which  appeared  in  the  Amrita  Bazar  Patrika.  I  do  not  remember 
if  that  rejoinder  appeared  in  other  papers  also. 


329.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  Maharashtra. 

330.  Economist  and  Founder  Director  of  the  Gokhale  Institute  of  Economics  and  Politics. 

331.  Letter  to  Chief  Minister  of  Orissa. 
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Anyhow,  I  feel  that  this  kind  of  thing  should  not  be  allowed  to  pass 
unanswered.  It  is  for  you  to  decide  how  this  can  be  dealt  with  best  and  who 
should  deal  with  it.  But  some  things  should  be  done. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


(xi)  Punjab 

143.  To  Partap  Singh  Kairon:  Sonepat  and  Randhir 
Singh332 


July  3,  1961 

My  dear  Partap  Singh, 

Your  letter  of  1st  July  about  my  visit  to  Sonepat  and  to  Randhir  Singh’s  house. 
I  see  the  force  of  your  argument.333  But  now  that  I  have  given  my  word  to 
Randhir  Singh,  I  think  I  shall  have  to  keep  it.  As  I  have  pointed  out,  I  am  not 
going  to  any  function. 

My  main  purpose  was  to  just  have  a  look  at  the  Kamala  Nehru  Panchayat 
Sikhsha  Kendra  even  though  it  is  in  the  course  of  construction.334  As  I  was  so 
near,  I  thought  I  might  go  to  Randhir  Singh’s  village.  To  mix  these  things  with 
a  future  election  tour  does  not  seem  to  me  particularly  desirable.  But  the  main 
thing  is  that  I  have  promised  to  do  something  and  it  is  not  a  good  thing  to  get 
out  of  this  promise. 

I  hope  you  will  agree.  But  please  do  not  go  out  of  your  way  to  make 
special  arrangements  and  do  not  come  yourself.  You  have  enough  work  to  do. 

Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 

332.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  Punjab.  PMO,  File  No.  8(173)-61-PMP,  Sr.  No.  11-A. 
Also  available  in  the  JN  Collection. 

333.  Excerpt  from  Kairon’s  letter:  “3.  Besides  Randhir  Singh  is  like  a  younger  brother  to  me. 
I  have  great  affection  for  him,  but  my  request  is  that  you  need  not  go  to  anyone’s  house. 
You  may,  if  you  so  desire,  take  him  in  your  car  from  Delhi  to  Sonepat.  Your  going  to  a 
house  and  lack  of  arrangements  on  our  part  does  not  appeal  to  me.  When  you  will  be 
coming  during  elections  and  passing  through  that  road,  I  will  request  you  to  stay  in  the 
village  and  accept  any  amount  of  affection  from  Randhir  Singh.”  PMO,  File  No.  8(173)- 
61-PMP,  Sr.  No.  10-A. 

334.  See  item  146.  See  also  SWJN/SS/69/item  285. 
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144.  To  Partap  Singh  Kairon:  Date  to  Inaugurate 
Panchayati  Raj335 


July  3,  1961 


My  dear  Partap  Singh, 

I  have  seen  a  press  message  to  the  effect  that  I  am  supposed  to  inaugurate  the 
Panchayati  Raj  in  the  Punjab  on  October  2.  Master  Gurbanta  Singh336  has  made 
this  announcement.  I  am  afraid  I  shall  not  be  able  to  go  to  the  Punjab  on 
October  2.  I  have  got  an  important  guest,  Viscount  Montgomery,337  staying 
with  me  then.  Early  on  October  3  morning  I  shall  have  to  go  to  Madurai  for  the 
A.I.C.C.  meeting.338 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


145.  To  Sardul  Singh  Caveeshar:  Reserved  Area  for 
Sikhs339 


July  4,  1961 

My  dear  Sardul  Singhji, 

Your  letter  of  July  4th. 

I  have  no  recollection  of  having  said  what  you  refer  to.  I  can,  therefore, 
neither  say  that  I  said  it  nor  that  I  did  not  say  it.  In  any  event,  whatever  one 
says  has  to  be  understood  in  the  context  of  things.  Perhaps  I  said  it  soon  after 
the  Partition  and  the  huge  upsets  that  were  caused  by  the  Partition  in  which  the 
Sikhs  suffered  greatly.  But  I  could  not  have  been  thinking  then  of  a  particular 
area  cut  off  or  reserved  for  the  Sikhs  because  that  has  not  been  my  way  of 
thinking. 


335.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  Punjab.  PMO,  File  No.  8/1 97/6 1-PMP,  Sr.  No.  2-A.  Also 
available  in  the  IN  Collection. 

336.  Minister  for  Community  Development,  Panchayats  and  Cooperatives,  Government  of 
Punjab. 

337.  Bernard  Montgomery,  British  General. 

338.  See  appendix  14. 

339.  Letter  to  a  former  President  of  the  Indian  National  Congress. 
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I  should  like  to  know  where  and  when  I  said  what  I  am  reported  to  have 
said  by  the  “Spokesman.” 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


146.  To  the  Kamala  Nehru  Panchayat  Training  Centre340 

*rr^fr  3ft?  mmt, 

#  tot  §cr  g  nm  anm  m  aft?  n?r  m  #  met?  ??r  ?m?m  mr  ?s%  i  aft?  w  mm 
gs#  mm  w  mt#  nm  mm  mm  mtnT,  #  F?mr  3ft  mm?  amm  am?  gan  m  i  mitt# 
g  ^jfr  mm  mn  ?ft  m  #  mtg  ?tf?  mg  m#  ngt,  nttim  mF  nm  g  afj?  g^mm 

#  bit'll  #  Rhii  aft?  n#  #  fgg  wn  er  ?m  sit  3ft?  ngn  gn?  m€t  si?r  n^F  g, 

m#  %?tt  ■jfr  ferr  qdiddl  %  i  ?ft  wrt  g#r  n?m  an#  i  #  gp?  ?tm  gg  gg  gm, 
mm  2-3  ngtm,  #  n#n  fan  gf  ?n#  mt  I  mt  mt  s.K.  Dey  ?nFm  nm  mrm?  ar# 
g  i  #  3##  mmm  n#  ferm  am  mm  #  ?ft  1 1  w  mm  #  n#  mtf  ###  # 
g  i  #  gt  nm  amm  f#  2  w  gt?  g  «r  sm  i  3?t?  g#  ?°m%m  gg  Pf?  anm?  n# 

#  an^  #  t  n#  aMT  #  ttch  n#  #  arnr  ?n##  ^etr?#  aTRT  f  ##t  nn 
ggrrm  gan  n#3mm  f  i  nffa  ?r?m?  mm  fg?  %  nm  arm  fam  gt,  ar#  mr  ^naff, 
mm  aft?  ?m  gpj  m?  gfan  mm  g  g  migr  g#  mm,  ar#  nrn  arraff  i541  #  gg  mfar 
mm  fan?#  #m  %  gfan  arm  gf  gcF  farm  g  mm  an  n4t  g  fa  g  a^mit 
nt  gm  am#  #gr  f?  nt  a^gt  gg  gt%  gtftrg,  g^5  nmg  fa#,  nnffa  m?  ?mm  mgn 
3?33T  gt  ?mr  i  m?  n?F  %  mT  mm  gmm  g  m#  #  ?r?gnf  n>  Rioi^  mg  trained  m# 

#  f#?  gg  ^d'diHid  gf  aft?  am#  ?nm  aft?  mm  #,  sports  ?far  #t?r  mr  #  ^ddin 
#i  mmtfa  g  fam#  ?im  g  mr  g?r  ggm  mg  rnngn  mf  ?mr  #  1 1  mm  #  mt  g^3 
mffa  rnmn  #  ?mr  mg,  antm#  #t,  atf  g  nfn  g  i  $i?g  mg  a?#t  I  g#R  amm  g 
fg-gwiH  #t  ^  mngg  nnr  g  g  i  am?  nfn  g  nmn#  ?r  nrnfft  g  ^  mr  gt 

fgm  n#  g  f^gmm  g  mn  gtm  g,  fg=g?nm  mngg  #  nrn  i  mtf  ot?  g  n?#  gt#, 

?fw  mn#  i  g#m  am?  ngt  g#  fg?  73?rn  #r$n  ?gm  i  ??#r:  g  wnft 

?m  fgg  g  #  mF  ^grr  mF  gnmT#  #m  g  tg'-gmn  g  i  gtgm  ^3#  #  ?nm 

nF  g  %  #n  F?nFf  ?mg  #?  ngt  I,  f#?  #n  ?ft#3?r  mm  mt,  # 

^it  mm  gtt  g  mnmt  ?#mn  n?m  g  i  #t?r  ?ft#  ^t#  g?t§g?  mmg  g  nf  mm  ngt 


340.  Speech,  7  July  1961,  in  Punjab.  AIR  Tapes  T.S.  No.  7080,  NMML  1450. 

341.  See  appendix  14;  items  143-144. 
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fit  i  FT  ff  t,  ^  ff,  TRFFf  FT  faq  tr  f^f  ff%  ft  ftraFT  ft  ffftf 

FT  I  ^7l  %  1 1  Fl  F7Ff  t  FTF-FT  FF1F  F?t  FFep  #7  F7FFft  fTT  «  ft?TEfr 

flFFT  I,  Fpl-WF  FjS  FTT7  Fft  F§F  TTTft  Fit  FT  I  F«ilF<i  t  F|0  Ft  TIFT,  FF5T I  Ft 
FTF  tftF  ftF  ttF  1 F7  F7T7  FtFT  t  Ft  t#  FTt  t  Ft  Ft  7ft  1 1  #7  F7#F 
tt  Ts7T%$T  tt  FFT  Fit  Ft,  tut  Ft,  FFT  FFT  f  FF  FFT  I  #7  FTtFF  ftfF  tt  FTFT 
ft  I  Ft  t  FT  FFT  t7TT  tt  FTFt  FTFT I  FF1F  Ft  Ft  PlPlFU  7TTFFTF  f  FFFt  Ft  F§F, 
F=fft  F7TF  Fff  ftFT  t7T  FFT  FTFT,  F^fft  FTFT,  FIFTfe  [...]  FFFt  FT  Ft  I  7T7FT7 
F7FT7T  ftF  tt  FT  Ft  F7#F  I  #7  tt  ft  FFt  ftTFT  FT  ffl  FTF  #F  Ftf  F  FTFt, 
t  Ft  FFF  t^t  ^<3*t  FT  TFT  |tFtf  TsTTTT  dF>tl<  Fft  f 1  Tst7,  F7T  Fft  FFT7F  Ft  tT3F>7 
Ft7  FFT  Ft  FTF  ft  7FT  f,  ^ft  Tgft  gf  I  #7  FTF  Tift  Ft  gFTTFTFTF  tFT  f  I 

FFftFF  | 

[Translation  begins: 

Brothers  and  Sisters 

I  had  come  here  two  years  ago  to  lay  the  foundation-stone  of  this  memorial.  I 
was  very  impressed  by  the  plans  that  had  been  drawn  up  to  build  specially  in 
village  panchayats  in  a  small  setting.  The  panchayats  had  donated  money  and 
helped  in  other  ways  which  I  liked  very  much.  I  have  been  told  that  my  colleague 
Shri  S.K.  Dey  had  visited  this  place  two  or  three  months  ago.  He  told  me  about 
the  good  work  that  was  being  done  here.  There  was  a  training  camp  going  on 
there.  So  I  wanted  to  come  and  see  for  myself  because  two  years  had  gone  by 
since  I  had  come  here  last. 

I  have  come  here  or  in  a  sense  forced  my  way  in  here  today.  I  was  not 
invited  by  anyone.  In  fact,  Sardar  Partap  Singh  Kairon  had  written  that  I  should 
not  come  until  the  whole  thing  was  complete.342  1  replied  that  I  wanted  to  see  it 
now.  Later  on  I  could  come  again  when  it  was  complete. 

So  I  have  come  because  I  like  the  idea  of  making  arrangements  for  tracing 
the  members  of  the  panchayats  and  providing  facilities  for  sports  and  games 
too.  We  are  laying  the  foundations  of  true  democracy  and  freedom  in  the  rural 
areas  with  the  Panchayati  Raj.  What  happens  in  the  cities  is  all  right  but  real 
roots  of  India  lie  in  its  villages.  If  Panchayati  Raj  is  successful  in  the  rural 
areas,  I  will  not  worry  about  India’s  future  any  more.  Even  if  mistakes  are 
made  at  the  top,  they  can  be  rectified.  But  if  those  roots  are  not  strong  there 
will  be  danger. 


342.  See  fn  341  in  this  section. 
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Panchayati  Raj  therefore  is  a  truly  revolutionary  phenomenon  in  India  today. 
But  people  must  be  trained  for  it.  Making  a  great  fuss  about  it  will  not  help.  So 
it  is  proper  that  arrangements  are  being  made  to  train  the  panch  and  sarpanch. 
I  see  greater  hope  for  the  progress  of  the  Punjab  in  this  rather  than  in  many 
other  things  done  for  effect.  Many  things  are  happening  in  Chandigarh  which 
are  good.  But  what  impresses  me  is  what  is  being  done  here.  That  is  why  I 
wanted  to  come  and  see  it  for  myself.  I  may  come  again,  I  have  come  even 
though  the  Chief  Minister  was  not  in  favour.  Sardar  Darbara  Singh  is  also  here 
though  I  had  said  that  nobody  need  to  come.  I  was  merely  going  to  see  for 
myself.  Well,  I  am  happy  to  have  see  this  building  coming  up.  I  congratulate  all 
of  you. 

Jai  Hind. 


Translation  ends] 


147.  To  Kesho  Ram:  Tabling  Account  of  Talks  with  Fateh 
Singh343 

I  think  that  it  will  probably  be  desirable  for  me  to  place  your  notes  of  my  talks 
with  Sant  Fateh  Singh  on  the  Table  of  the  House.  344  Before  doing  so,  you  might 
write  to  Sant  Fateh  Singh  and  say  that  as  questions  have  been  addressed  in 
Parliament  about  our  talks,  I  propose  to  place  the  notes  taken  of  these  talks  by 
my  PPS  on  the  Table  of  the  House. 

2.  You  might  remind  him  that  a  copy  of  these  notes  was  sent  to  Sardar 
Gujral345  (better  give  the  full  name)  who  had  asked  for  them  at  Sant  Fateh 
Singh’s  instance.  He  had  further  asked  if  they  could  be  published  and  I  had 
replied  that  this  could  be  done. 

3.  The  answer  to  these  questions  would  thus  be  as  follows:- 

Ouestion  No.  1238 

(a)  and  (b):  No  map  was  given  to  the  Prime  Minister  nor  was  any  precise 
indication  mentioned  about  the  extent  of  the  suggested  Punjabi  Suba. 

(c)  and  (d):  A  summary  report  of  the  talks  between  the  Prime  Minister 
and  Sant  Fateh  Singh,  made  by  the  Principal  Private  Secretary  to  the 
Prime  Minister  who  was  present  at  the  talks,  is  placed  on  the  Table  of 
the  House. 


343.  Note,  10  July  1961,  to  PPS. 

344.  On  12  May  1961.  See  SWJN/SS/68/item  120. 

345.  Harbans  Singh  Gujral. 
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Question  No.  1363:  This  will  really  overlap  and  no  separate  answer  is 
necessary.  This  would  probably  apply  to  other  similar  questions  too.  If, 
however,  there  is  any  particular  matter  in  them  which  is  not  covered,  then 
they  can  be  dealt  with  separately. 


148.  To  Partap  Singh  Kairon:  Suing  Yadavendra  Singh346 

July  10,  1961 

My  dear  Partap  Singh, 

On  June  28,  1961  I  sent  you  a  copy  of  a  complaint  which  our  President  had 
received.347  This  was  from  one  Devindra  Kumar.348  The  complaint  was  against 
the  Maharaja  of  Patiala349  and  Ashwini  Kumar350  for  criminal  breach  of  trust. 

I  have  today  received  a  telegram  from  Devindra  Kumar  as  follows 
“Reference  my  appeal  25th  June  for  Central  Government  sanction  under 
Section  197  A  Cr.  P.C.  to  file  criminal  civil  suits  Delhi  under  Sections  406, 
327,  465,  1208  506  SS  34  and  109  etc.  I.P.C.  against  Maharaja  Patiala  and 
Ashwini  Kumar  IPS  Government  further  delay  will  time  bar  cases.  Pray 
immediate  action  and  reply.” 

As  he  says  that  his  case  would  become  time  barred  unless  he  takes 
immediate  action,  he  wants  a  reply  soon.  Could  you  kindly  let  me  know  how 
matters  stand? 

The  question  has  been  referred  to  us  purely  for  permission  to  sue  the 
Maharaja.  I  suppose  he  can  sue  Ashwini  Kumar  without  any  such  permission. 

I  gather  that  this  matter  was  referred  to  you  long  ago  by  Pantji351  when  he 
was  Home  Minister. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


346.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  Punjab. 

347.  In  fact,  29  June  1961.  See  SWJN/SS/69/item  126. 

348.  Former  District  Sports  Officer. 

349.  Yadavendra  Singh. 

350.  President  of  the  Indian  Hockey  Federation. 

351.  Govind  Ballabh  Pant. 
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149.  To  Lai  Bahadur  Shastri:  Amrit  Kaur  on  Punjab352 


July  14,  1961 


My  dear  Lai  Bahadur, 

I  am  sending  you  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Rajkumari  Amrit  Kaur.353  She  makes 
a  certain  rather  far-reaching  proposal  in  it.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  feasible  or 
practicable  proposal.  However,  I  am  sending  this  to  you  for  your  information. 


Yours  affectionately, 
Jawaharlal 


150.  To  Randhir  Singh:  Naming  Institutions  and  Places354 

July  14,  1961 

My  dear  Randhir  Singh, 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  the  8th  July.  Your  language  in  it  is  so  fulsome  and 
ecstatic  that  it  tends  to  lose  significance.  It  is  always  better  to  be  restrained  in 
one’s  expressions. 

I  object  rather  strongly  to  the  name  of  your  village  being  changed.  Certainly 
my  name  should  not  be  given  to  it.  We  have  a  firm  rule  that  the  names  of  living 
persons  should  not  be  given. 

It  will  not  be  correct  or  proper  for  you  to  collect  moneys  for  the  Prime 
Minister’s  Relief  Fund.  We  do  not  issue  receipts  for  such  collections.  Persons 
who  want  to  contribute  can  send  their  contributions  directly  or  through  some 
one. 

As  for  your  requiring  photographs  of  Kamalaji355  and  Indiraji,356  I  am 
referring  the  matter  to  Indiraji. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


352.  Letter  to  the  Home  Minister.  MHA,  File  No.  33/18/61-SR(R),  p.  6. 

353.  This  seems  to  be  a  reference  to  her  letter  of  7  July  1961;  see  appendix  18. 

354.  Letter  to  an  advocate  in  Sonepat,  an  associate  of  Partap  Singh  Kairon,  the  Chief  Minister 
of  Punjab.  PMO,  File  No.  8(173)-61-PMP,  Sr.  No.  18-A.  Also  available  in  the  JN 
Collection. 

355.  Kamala Nehru. 

356.  Indira  Gandhi. 
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151.  To  Partap  Singh  Kairon:  Nationalist  Sikh 
Convention357 


15th  July,  1961 


My  dear  Partap  Singh, 

A  number  of  so-called  nationalist  Sikhs  came  to  see  me  today  and  told  me  that 
they  were  having  a  convention  under  the  presidentship  of  Darbara  Singh358  at 
Ambala.  They  wanted  a  message  from  me.  I  am  sending  them  a  message  a 
copy  of  which  I  enclose.359 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 

152.  For  the  Nationalist  Sikh  Convention:  Punjabi  Suba 
is  Communal360 

I  am  glad  to  learn  that  a  Nationalist  Sikh  Convention  is  being  held  at  the  end  of 
this  month  at  Ambala  to  consider,  more  especially,  recent  developments  among 
the  Sikhs  in  the  Punjab.  This  convention  is  being  held  under  the  distinguished 
presidentship  of  Sardar  Darbara  Singh,  President  of  the  Punjab  Pradesh  Congress 
Committee. 

It  is  our  misfortune  that  when  great  and  dangerous  problems  confront  the 
world,  and  in  our  own  country  we  have  undertaken  the  tremendous  challenge 
of  the  Third  Five  Year  Plan,  much  of  our  energy  should  be  spent  on  communal 
issues.  That  is  a  measure  of  our  social  backwardness.  Ultimately,  the  way  to 
get  out  of  this  narrowness  of  vision  is  not  by  a  purely  emotional  approach,  but 
by  a  clear  understanding  of  events  and  forces  at  play  as  well  as  our  objectives. 
I  believe  this  understanding  is  gradually  spreading  among  the  Sikhs  as  well  as 
among  the  Hindus  of  the  Punjab,  both  of  whom  have  been  swept  in  the  past  by 
narrow  communal  slogans  and  approaches.  This  process  of  spreading  the 
understanding  must  be  carried  on  and  the  proposed  convention  should  help  in 
this. 


357.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  Punjab. 

358.  President  of  the  Punjab  Pradesh  Congress  Committee 

359.  Item  152. 

360.  Message,  15  July  1961,  forwarded  to  Ram  Singh,  General  Secretary,  Nationalist  Sikh 
Convention,  Ambala  Cantonment. 
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The  slogan  of  the  Punjabi  Suba  is  being  bandied  about  now;  this  has  been 
talked  about  from  time  to  time  during  the  last  several  years,  usually  taking  on  a 
different  garb  each  time.  Sometimes  it  is  dressed  up  as  a  linguistic  issue; 
sometimes  as  a  religious  one.  Essentially,  however,  it  is  a  communal  approach 
which  can  do  no  good  to  the  Sikhs  or  to  the  Punjab  as  a  whole.  It  is  admitted 
that  the  Punjabi  language  has  to  be  encouraged  in  every  way  just  as  we  encourage 
our  other  great  languages.  It  is  admitted  that  if  there  are  any  legitimate  grievances 
of  the  Sikhs  they  should  be  looked  into. 

What  then  does  this  Punjabi  Suba  approach  mean?  In  spite  of  every  effort, 
I  cannot  understand  it  except  as  a  separatist,  communal  approach.  That  is 
obviously  bad  for  all  concerned. 

In  India  today  the  Sikhs  play  a  highly  important  role,  not  only  in  the  Punjab, 
but  all  over  India;  not  only  in  the  military,  but  also  in  civil  life.  They  are  a 
progressive  force  and  wherever  they  have  gone  in  any  part  of  India  they  have 
prospered.  I  am  unable  to  think  how  any  person  can  complain  or  say  that  the 
Sikhs  are  differentiated  against  to  their  disadvantage.  In  fact,  it  is  those  who 
talk  about  the  Punjabi  Suba  who  may  well  injure  the  cause  of  the  Sikhs. 

I  wish  the  convention  every  success.361 


153.  To  Partap  Singh  Kairon:  Amar  Singh  Ambalvi’s 
Affluence362 


21st  July,  1961 

My  dear  Partap  Singh, 

Reports  have  reached  me  about  one  Amar  Singh  Ambalvi  who  is  said  to  be  a 
member  of  the  executive  of  the  Akali  Dal.  Two  years  ago  he  got  into  trouble 
because  he  could  not  pay  the  rent  of  his  flat,  and  because  of  this,  I  am  told,  his 
books  were  sold.  Now  he  owns  two  big  houses — one  at  Chandigarh  and  the 
other  at  Kasauli.  Further,  probably  he  owns  a  number  of  shares  in  some  big 
industrial  concerns  like  the  Sarabhai  Chemicals. 

It  is  alleged  that  he  has  been  connected  in  some  capacity  with  the  defense 
in  the  Shaikh  Abdullah  Conspiracy  case  and  in  this  connection  he  has  had 
contacts  with  the  Pakistan  High  Commissioner  in  Delhi.  That  might  perhaps 
explain  his  sudden  affluence. 


361.  See  item  151. 

362.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  Punjab. 
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I  am  merely  passing  this  information  on  to  you  for  what  it  may  be  worth. 

Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


154.  To  Partap  Singh  Kairon:  Kishen  Singh  Fears 
Arrest363 


July  22,  1961 

My  dear  Partap  Singh, 

Some  days  ago,  I  received  a  letter  from  Sardar  Kishen  Singh  son  of  S.  Prem 
Singh,  Village  Bhucher  Khurd,  P.O.  Bhucher  Kalan,  District  Amritsar.  He  wrote 
to  me  that  he  wanted  to  see  me.  He  is  a  person  over  80  years  old  and  he  is  a 
member  of  the  Shiromani  Gurdwara  Prabhandhak  Committee. 

I  agreed  to  see  him  and  he  came  to  me  this  morning  and  had  a  long  talk 
lasting  nearly  an  hour  with  me.  He  complained  of  various  things  to  me  and, 
briefly,  I  explained  to  him  what  our  position  has  been. 

He  said  to  me  that  he  would  have  liked  to  see  you  but,  if  he  tried  to  do  so, 
he  would  probably  be  arrested.  In  fact,  he  was  almost  arrested  on  his  way  to 
me.  I  told  him  that  should  he  wish  to  see  you,  I  am  sure,  you  would  be  prepared 
to  meet  him.  Further  that  I  was  prepared  to  give  him  a  note  for  you.  It  is 
because  of  this  that  I  am  writing  this  letter  to  you  and  giving  it  to  him  to  carry. 
I  hope  that  it  would  be  possible  for  you  to  meet  him  and  explain  matters  to 
him.364 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


363.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  Punjab. 

364.  See  also  item  155. 
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155.  To  Partap  Singh  Kairon:  Meet  Kishen  Singh365 

July  22,  1961 

My  dear  Partap  Singh, 

I  have  written  to  you  separately  about  a  certain  Sardar  Kishen  Singh.366 1  enclose 
a  copy  of  that  letter,  the  original  of  which  has  been  given  to  Sardar  Kishen 
Singh.  I  also  enclose  a  document  which  he  gave  me.  I  have  not  read  it  as  it  is 
in  Gurmukhi. 

I  have  encouraged  him  to  see  you  not  because  I  think  that  you  are  likely  to 
convince  him  or  that  he  will  convince  you  about  any  matter,  but  because  of  his 
great  age.  He  seemed  to  me  a  straightforward  kind  of  person.  I  have  always 
felt  that  it  is  worthwhile  to  deal  with  such  people  directly,  even  if  they  differ 
from  you.  So,  if  you  meet  him  and  speak  to  him  in  a  friendly  way,  it  is  bound 
to  have  some  effect  on  him. 

I  am  enclosing  the  original  letter  which  he  wrote  to  me. 

Please  issue  instructions  that  this  man,  Sardar  Kishen  Singh,  is  not  harassed 
on  his  way  to  you  and  that  he  is  given  an  opportunity  to  approach  you  and  meet 
you. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


156.  To  Partap  Singh  Kairon:  Labh  Singh  Narang  on 
Minority  Commission367 


July  27,  1961 


My  dear  Partap  Singh, 

I  enclose  copy  of  a  telegram  and  a  subsequent  letter  which  I  received  some 
days  ago.  You  will  see  that  both  the  telegram  and  the  letter  came  to  me  from 
Labh  Singh  Narang  who  describes  himself  as  Chief  Editor  of  Fateh  Weekly  of 


365.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  Punjab. 

366.  See  item  154. 

367.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  Punjab. 
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Delhi.  A  reply  was  sent  to  him  from  my  office  to  the  effect  that  the  Prime 
Minister  had  not  suggested  the  appointment  of  a  Minority  Commission.368 

Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


157.  To  Partap  Singh  Kairon:  Chandigarh  Project 
Finances369 

August  1,  1961 

My  dear  Partap  Singh, 

Your  letter  of  July  31  about  the  Chandigarh  project.370 

I  really  do  not  know  how  I  can  press  our  Finance  Ministry  to  agree  to  give 
a  large  subsidy  for  this  project.  It  is  true  that  many  years  ago  we  agreed  to  the 
choice  of  Chandigarh  for  the  capital  of  the  Punjab,  but  I  cannot  find  any 
assurance  that  we  would  be  responsible  in  any  way  for  the  whole  expenditure 
incurred;  for  productive  or  unproductive  purposes,  does  not  make  much 
difference.  At  the  present  moment  especially  when  we  are  very  hard  hit  by  all 
kinds  of  pressures  and  difficulties,  this  matter  is  still  more  beyond  our  reach. 

If  you  would  like  me  to  send  your  letter  and  other  papers  to  the  Finance 
Minister,  I  shall  do  so.  But  I  feel  I  cannot  legitimately  press  him  to  accept  your 
view  in  this  matter. 

Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


368.  Letter  of  19  July,  1961,  from  Labh  Singh  Narang,  Chief  Editor,  Fateh  Weekly,  President, 
All  India  Sikh  Federation,  F-15,  Ansari  Market,  Daryaganj,  Delhi-6:  “I  confirm  having 
sent  to  you  the  following  telegram: 

“All  India  Sikh  Federation  welcomes  your  suggestion  of  Minority  Commission. 
Request  Malik  Hardit  Singh  may  be  appointed  its  Chairman.’ 

Your  suggestion  regarding  the  appointment  of  minority  commission  is  being 
appreciated  by  all  the  right  thinking  men  of  the  country.  All  India  Sikh  Federation  vigorously 
supports  the  same.  In  this  connection,  a  deputation  of  the  Federation  would  like  to  wait 
upon  you.  I  request  you  to  kindly  grant  an  interview  as  early  as  possible.  Besides  this, 
we  also  want  to  discuss  with  your  good  self  certain  other  important  matters  concerning 
Sikh  Community.” 

369.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  Punjab.  PMO,  File  No.  7(1 18)/56-66-PMS,  Vol.  I,  Sr.  No. 
110- A. 

370.  Appendix  37. 
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158.  To  Kesho  Ram:  How  to  Reply  to  Tara  Singh371 

Please  reply  to  this  letter  and  say  that  I  have  been  deeply  concerned  in  these 
developments  in  the  Punjab  and  have  taken  personal  interest  in  them  throughout 
these  past  months.  I  am  convinced  that  the  demand  for  the  so-called  Punjabi 
Suba  is  not  a  bonafide  one.  But  apart  from  this,  there  is  no  way  of  dividing 
Punjab  which  would  not  lead  to  very  considerable  trouble.  The  case  of  Gujarat 
and  Maharashtra  is  not  applicable  as  they  were  compact  areas.  No  part  of  the 
Punjab  is  compact  in  this  sense  and  in  every  part  the  same  problem  will  arise 
again.  From  another  point  of  view,  the  whole  of  Punjab  is  a  compact  Punjabi 
area  which  is  economically  closely  connected  and  even  linguistically  closely 
allied,  with  the  Punjabi  language  as  the  dominant  language.  For  the  last  dozen 
years  or  so,  I  have  tried  my  utmost  to  come  to  agreements  with  Master  Tara 
Singh  without  success.  Even  if  we  had  arrived  at  agreements,  he  has  broken 
them. 

I  realise  the  possible  consequences  of  Master  Tara  Singh’s  fast,  but  I  think 
that  acceptance  of  Punjabi  Suba  at  the  moment  will  lead  to  very  grave 
consequences  and  will  be  definitely  injurious  to  the  Punjab  and  to  the  Sikhs.372 

Tell  him  that  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  see  him  on  August  8th  or  9th  as  I  am 
heavily  engaged  in  those  days  because  of  Parliament  and  the  visit  of  Chester 
Bowles373  here. 

This  letter  of  yours  is  not  meant  for  publication  and,  therefore,  you  should 
mark  it  confidential. 


159.  To  Y.D.  Gundevia:  Singapore  Poster374 

I  enclose  a  letter  from  the  Chief  Minister  of  the  Punjab  with  which  he  has  sent 
a  Gurmukhi  poster  or  whatever  it  is.375  This  is  very  objectionable.  I  do  not 
know  what  we  can  do  about  it,  but  you  should  certainly  communicate  with  our 
Commissioner  in  Singapore  and  draw  his  attention  to  this  kind  of  thing.  I  think 


371.  Note,  3  August  1961,  to  the  PPS. 

372.  See  also  appendices  12  and  40. 

373.  Former  US  Ambassador  to  India  and  Under  Secretary  of  State  in  the  Kennedy 
administration. 

374.  Note,  5  August  1961,  to  the  Commonwealth  Secretary.  MEA,  File  No.  114(1)-SD/61,  p. 
1 8/notes. 

375.  Appendices  42-43. 
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that  he  should  exert  himself  among  the  Indians  and  especially  the  Sikhs  of 
Singapore. 


160.  To  Partap  Singh  Kairon:  Communists  Anxious376 

6th  August  1961 

My  dear  Partap  Singh, 

I  had  a  visit  today  from  four  members  of  the  Communist  Party  of  Punjab.377 
They  spoke  to  me  about  the  situation  there.  They  stressed  the  fact  that  they  did 
not  wish  to  encourage  Master  Tara  Singh’s  communalism  there,  but  a  situation 
might  grow,  as  a  result  of  the  possible  death  of  Master  Tara  Singh,  which 
would  be  dangerous  and  which  would  let  loose  communal  forces  all  over  the 
Punjab  and  make  the  position  of  individuals  or  parties  which  were  non-communal 
almost  impossible.  The  governmental  machinery  might  perhaps  meet  this  by 
repression,  but  that  would  not  put  an  end  to  the  bitter  feelings  of  people.  They 
gave  me  a  memorandum,  which  I  enclose. 

I  replied  to  them  and  gave  them  the  usual  arguments  against  Master  Tara 
Singh’s  agitation  and  threats. 

Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


161.  To  Partap  Singh  Kairon:  Birendra  Singh’s 
Misdemeanours378 


August  7,  1961 

My  dear  Partap  Singh, 

I  have  your  letter  of  August  5  with  which  you  have  sent  a  copy  of  a  letter  from 
your  Governor379  as  well  as  a  letter  from  the  Superintendent  of  Police,  Gurgaon. 
I  have  read  these  papers. 

These  papers  make  out  a  case,  which  is  very  unfavorable  to  Rao  Birendra 
Singh.  Certainly  if  these  facts  are  as  stated,  Rao  Birendra  Singh  has  no  place  in 


376.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  the  Punjab. 

377.  Harkishan  Singh  Surjeet,  Sohan  Singh  Josh  and  two  others. 

378.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  the  Punjab. 

379.  N.V.  Gadgil. 
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your  Cabinet.  You  will  remember  that  I  had  sent  you  certain  complaints  about 
Rao  Birendra  Singh  last  year,  and  you  replied  that  there  was  no  ground  for 
suspicion  about  the  integrity  of  Rao  Birendra  Singh.380 

The  complaints  had  been  made  then  by  Feroze  Gandhi.  I  had,  therefore, 
sent  all  the  papers  to  P.N.  Sapru,  MP,  who  has  a  high  reputation  for  ability  and 
impartiality.  Just  about  that  time  Feroze  Gandhi  died  and  this  matter  was  allowed 
to  be  dropped. 

While  I  agree  with  what  the  Governor  says,  I  think  that  in  such  matters  it 
is  always  the  right  thing  to  give  a  chance  to  the  party  to  explain.  Anyhow,  I 
would  always  follow  that  practice.  I  would,  therefore,  suggest  to  you  to  send 
for  Rao  Birendra  Singh  (or  write  to  him)  and  put  the  charges  against  him  to 
him.  As  far  as  I  can  see,  it  will  be  difficult  for  him  to  give  a  satisfactory 
explanation.  However,  the  chance  must  be  given  to  him,  and  then  you  can 
finally  decide  and  take  such  action  as  you  think  proper. 

From  the  report  you  have  sent  me,  the  Sub-Divisional  Magistrate  of  Rewari, 
H.K.  Lai,  has  not  acted  properly  at  all,  and  his  case  should  be  consider  particularly. 

I  am  sending  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  the  Governor. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


162.  To  Partap  Singh  Kairon:  Denied  Access  to  Water381 

August  8,  1961 

My  dear  Partap  Singh, 

This  morning  a  number  of  tenants  from  Mohindergarh  came  to  see  me.  They 
gave  me  copy  of  a  letter  they  had  addressed  to  the  Congress  President.  I 
believe  they  have  sent  you  a  copy  too,  but  I  do  not  know  if  that  has  reached 
you. 

They  were  very  much  distressed  because  they  were  denied  now  their 
approach  to  the  water  tank  and  their  families  as  well  as  cattle  are  thus  suffering 
greatly. 

But  what  surprises  me  is  that  all  this  is  done  by  the  President  of  the  District 
Congress  Committee,  one  Major  Amir  Singh.  All  kinds  of  odd  people  seem  to 
become  office  bearers  of  our  Congress  Committees  now.  I  do  not  even 


380.  See  SWJN/SS/57/item  17;  SWJN/SS/58/item27  and  SWJN/SS/59/item58. 

381.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  the  Punjab. 
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understand  how,  in  these  days  of  ceiling  on  land,  people  still  possess  a  great 
deal  of  land. 

But,  anyhow,  this  matter  deserves  your  very  early  attention  so  that  water 
will  not  be  denied  to  these  poor  people. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


163.  To  Tara  Singh:  Give  Up  Your  Fast382 


August  10,  1961 

My  dear  Master  Tara  Singh, 

Last  evening,  at  a  big  youth  rally  here  in  Delhi,  I  referred  to  your  proposed  fast 
and  made  an  appeal  to  you  to  give  up  the  idea.  Perhaps  you  have  seen  a  report 
of  this  in  the  newspapers  or  have  been  told  about  it. 

Anyhow,  I  wish  to  repeat,  in  this  letter  to  you,  what  I  said  in  public  yesterday. 
I  am  distressed  and  unhappy  at  the  prospect  of  your  fasting  indefinitely.  I  am 
sure  that  this  step  cannot  do  good  to  the  country  or  to  the  Sikhs.  It  is  your 
earnest  desire  to  serve  the  cause  of  the  Sikhs.  But  if  something  is  done  which 
injures  that  very  cause  which  you  hold  dear,  then  surely  that  is  not  good.  If  you 
reflect  on  this,  I  think  you  will  appreciate  the  correctness  of  what  I  say.  The 
test  of  any  step  that  you  or  I  may  take  is  how  far  we  are  adopting  a  right 
method  and  how  far  it  will  lead  to  right  results.  If  I  may  say  with  all  respect  to 
you,  the  method  of  fasting  for  a  political  object  is  not  a  right  method  and  the 
consequences  surely  will  also  not  be  right. 

I  have  given,  as  I  must,  the  deepest  thought  to  what  you  and  Sant  Fateh 
Singh  have  told  me.  I  could  not  agree  to  it  because  I  was  and  am  convinced 
that  that  would  do  harm  to  the  Punjab  and  to  the  Sikhs.  If  I  feel  strongly  about 
this  matter,  you  will  not  expect  me  to  act  against  my  conscience  and  my  thinking. 

You  have  done  me  an  injustice  in  one  particular  matter.  This  is  your 
accusation  that  I  wish  to  harm  the  Sikhs  or  to  lower  in  any  way  their  status  and 
prestige.  I  have  been  hurt  by  this  accusation  because  nothing  could  be  further 
from  my  thought.  I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  them  and  their  great  capacity 
for  work.  They  are  among  the  most  important  builders  of  New  India. 

I  am  writing  to  you  with  distress.  My  intention  is  not  at  this  stage  to  argue 
with  you.  We  have  had  enough  of  argument.  But  I  would  urge  you  to  give  up 


382.  Letter;  address:  Shiromani  Gurdwara  Parbandak  Committee,  Amritsar.  MHA,  File  No. 
33/1 8/61 -SR  (R),  p.  36. 
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the  idea  of  fasting  and  thus  remove  a  weight  from  the  minds  of  so  many 
people.  I  earnestly  hope  that  my  words  will  find  some  echo  in  your  mind  and 
heart. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


164.  To  Tara  Singh:  Drop  Fast  and  Negotiate383 


New  Delhi, 
August  16,  1961 

My  dear  Master  Tara  Singh, 

Your  letter  of  the  12th  August  reached  me  three  days  ago.384  I  read  it  carefully 
and  I  must  confess  that  I  was  disappointed  at  what  you  had  written.  As,  in 
fact,  you  had  practically  closed  the  door,  I  was  doubtful  if  any  answer  from 
me  to  your  letter  would  be  helpful  or  indeed  would  be  welcomed  by  you. 

I  have  heard  however,  and  read  in  the  press,  that  you  were  expecting  some 
answer  from  me.  I  therefore,  feel  it  right  that  I  should,  even  now,  send  you  a 
brief  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  1 2th  August.  I  cannot  again  enter  into  a  long 
argument  about  the  matters  which  have  been  discussed  at  length  already.  I  do 
not  suppose  I  can  convince  you  about  some  of  these  matters  as  you  have  failed 
to  convince  me. 

The  basic  question  you  have  raised  is,  as  I  understand  it,  one  of  further 
division  of  the  Punjab.  That  I  have  felt  and  continue  to  feel  will  be  harmful  to 
all  concerned  including  the  Sikhs  and  the  future  progress  of  the  Punjab. 

All  these  arguments  arose  on  the  language  issue  in  the  Punjab  and,  more 
particularly,  the  position  of  the  Punjabi  language.  I  have  endeavoured  to  make 
it  clear  that  I  attached  considerable  importance  to  the  growth  and  development 
of  the  Punjabi  language.  Indeed,  I  think  that  the  last  few  years  have  shown 
how  our  Government  is  keenly  interested  in  this  and  has  taken  many  steps  to 
that  end.  Punjabi,  as  I  have  said  previously,  is  the  dominant  language  of  the 
Punjab  even  though  Hindi  is  more  prevalent  in  some  parts.  That  is  well 
recognised  and  this  itself  is  an  assurance  for  the  development  of  Punjabi,  in  its 
own  script,  for  the  Punjab. 


383.  Letter;  address:  Shiromani  Gurdwara  Prabandhak  Committee,  Amritsar.  MHA,  File  No. 
33/18/61-SR(R),  pp.  38-39. 

384.  Appendix  58. 
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I  am  surprised  and  pained  at  your  repetition  of  something  that  I  have  assured 
you  is  without  any  basis.  You  say  you  are  fighting  for  the  honour  of  your 
people.  The  honour  of  the  Sikhs  or  of  the  Indian  people  is  too  precious  for  any 
person  to  barter  it  away.  Certainly,  I  am  anxious  for  the  preservation  of  that 
honour.  I  would  assure  you  again  that  there  has  not  been  and  there  is  no  question 
of  any  discrimination  being  exercised  in  regard  to  the  Sikhs.  This  is  not  only 
my  personal  feeling  but  the  feeling  of  my  Government  for  we  have  attached  a 
great  deal  of  importance  to  the  Sikhs  as  being  a  vital  and  most  important  part  of 
the  Indian  Community. 

The  fact  that  I  referred  briefly  to  some  negotiations  between  Sikh  leaders 
and  the  British  and  the  Muslim  League  prior  to  Independence  has  nothing  to  do 
with  any  suspicions  of  the  Sikhs.385  This  is  a  fact  of  which,  no  doubt,  you 
must  be  aware.  To  some  extent,  some  of  these  facts  are  mentioned  in  a  book 
which  was  written  by  an  Englishman  who  himself  was  an  officer  of  the  Punjab 
Government  in  those  days.386 

You  say  in  your  letter  that  the  situation  was  further  complicated  by  my 
closing  the  door  of  negotiation.  I  was  not  aware  of  ever  having  closed  this 
door.  Certainly,  I  expressed  my  views  on  several  occasions  clearly  and  sometimes 
forcefully.  But,  there  was  no  question  at  any  time  of  closing  this  door.  I  hold  to 
those  views  still,  more  particularly  in  regard  to  the  division  of  the  Punjab  which 
I  consider  very  harmful.  But  in  my  opinion,  we  should  never  give  up  the  attempt 
to  understand  each  other’s  view  points. 

I  do  not  wish  to  repeat  the  old  arguments,  more  especially,  as  you  have 
now  embarked  on  the  ordeal  of  a  fast.  I  would  only  beg  of  you  to  consider  that 
this  method  of  fasting  to  gain  a  political  objective  is  not  a  correct  method. 
Whatever  its  results,  it  leads  to  further  complications  and  bitterness.  Wrong 
methods  cannot  lead  to  right  results.  I  hope,  therefore,  that,  in  spite  of  our 
differences  of  opinion,  you  will  still  not  persist  in  carrying  on  a  fast  for  long.  I 
need  not  tell  you  that  it  is  painful  for  me  to  feel  that  you  are  going  through  this 
ordeal  at  the  present  moment.387 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlaf  Nehru 


385.  See  SWJN/SS/69/  appendix  47. 

386.  Penderel  Moon. 

387.  See  reply  from  Fateh  Singh  on  Tara  Singh’s  behalf,  appendix  65. 
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165.  To  Bhagwan  Sahay:  Rameshwaranand’s  Anti-Tara 
Singh  Fast388 


August  16,  1961 

My  dear  Bhagwan  Sahay, 

I  see  that  Swami  Rameshwaranand  of  the  Punjab  Hindi  Raksha  Samiti  has 
started  a  fast  here  in  Delhi.  This  is  an  answer  by  him  to  Master  Tara  Singh’s 
fast.  He  has  written  a  letter  to  me  about  this.  In  this  he  tells  me  that  his  fast  is 
not  aimed  against  anyone  and  certainly  not  against  Government  or  its  policy. 
But  it  is  against  Master  Tara  Singh’s  fasting. 

I  do  not  know  if  you  intend  to  take  any  steps  in  regard  to  Swami 
Rameshwaranand.  I  think  the  best  course  would  be  to  leave  him  to  himself. 

Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


166.  To  Partap  Singh  Kairon:  The  Birendra  Singh 
Question389 


August  16,  1961 

My  dear  Partap  Singh, 

Rao  Birendra  Singh  came  here  today.  I  did  not  meet  him,  but  my  P.P.S.390  had 
a  talk  with  him.  Birendra  Singh  gave  a  copy  of  your  letter  to  him  dated  10th 
August,  in  which  you  had  asked  him  for  an  explanation  about  various  matters, 
and  his  reply  to  you.  I  have  read  these  papers. 

He  asked  my  P.P.S.  to  arrange  an  interview  for  him  with  me  so  that  I  could 
go  fully  into  this  matter.  If  this  was  not  possible,  he  said  the  Congress  President, 
Shri  Sanjiva  Reddy,  might  be  asked  to  go  into  this.  Anyhow  he  wanted  an 
enquiry. 

When  Rao  Birendra  Singh  denies  absolutely  the  charges  made  against  him 
and  makes  out  a  plausible  case  for  himself,  it  is  difficult  to  hold,  without  further 
enquiry,  as  to  who  is  telling  the  truth  and  who  is  not.  In  such  matters,  when  an 
enquiry  is  demanded,  it  is  not  easy  to  refuse  it.  You  will  do  as  you  think  best. 


388.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Delhi. 

389.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  Punjab. 

390.  Kesho  Ram. 
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Of  course,  quite  apart  from  the  truth  of  these  allegations  or  an  enquiry,  the 
question  of  his  continuing  in  your  Cabinet  stands  on  a  different  footing  and  he 
may  well  decide  to  resign,  more  especially  if  you  advise  him  to  do  so.391 

Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


167.  To  Fateh  Singh:  No  Unilingual  State  in  India392 

August  19,  1961 

My  dear  Sant  Fateh  Singhji, 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  the  18th  August.393  This  has  just  reached  me  at 
9.30  p.m.  on  the  19th  August. 

I  entirely  agree  with  you  that  we  have  discussed  the  question  of  the  formation 
of  Punjabi  Suba  repeatedly  without  convincing  each  other.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
necessary  to  repeat  these  arguments. 

But,  as  I  wrote  to  Master  Tara  Singh,  the  door  for  negotiations  can  never 
be  closed  and  attempts  to  understand  each  other’s  viewpoint  should  always  be 
made.  I  am  therefore,  prepared  to  have  talks  with  you  or  with  anyone  else 
appointed  for  this  purpose  as  soon  as  this  can  be  arranged.  Our  Parliament  is 
sitting  daily  at  present  and  has  a  very  heavy  programme  of  work.  We  are 
discussing  important  matters  and  I  have  to  participate  in  these  discussions 
apart  from  a  host  of  other  engagements.  I  shall,  however,  endeavour  to  meet 
your  representatives  as  soon  as  it  may  be  found  convenient.  For  this  purpose, 
I  shall,  if  necessary,  postpone  other  engagements.  But  there  are  some 
engagements  which  I  cannot  postpone.  These  are  in  connection  with  my 
Parliament  work  and  a  visit  of  the  Hungarian  Prime  Minister  to  Delhi  on  the 
24th  August.394  On  the  30th  August,  I  have  to  leave  Delhi  for  Belgrade  in 
Yugoslavia.  Subject  to  this,  I  shall  gladly  meet  your  representatives.  Preferably, 
the  evening  time  will  be  more  convenient,  that  is,  when  Parliament  is  not  sitting. 

You  have  referred  to  the  formation  of  a  unilingual  Punjabi  speaking  state. 
Recently  we  had  an  important  conference  of  Chief  Ministers  of  States  as  well 


391.  See  also  item  161. 

392.  Letter  to  the  Acting  President  of  the  Shiromani  Akali  Dal.  MHA,  File  No.  3  3/ 18/61 -SR 
(R),  pp.  41-42. 

393.  Appendix  65. 

394.  Ferenc  Munnich  visited  India  from  24-27  August  1961.  See  SWJN/SS/71. 
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as  Ministers  of  the  Central  Government.  This  lasted  for  three  days,  August  10, 
1 1  and  12.  Among  the  subjects  discussed  by  this  conference,  was  the  question 
of  language.  Indeed,  most  of  the  time  of  this  meeting  was  spent  in  discussing 
this  subject  fairly  thoroughly.  This  discussion  was  not  in  relation  to  any  particular 
State,  but  the  general  principles  governing  the  question  of  languages  were  fully 
considered  and  certain  decisions  were  arrived  at  unanimously  by  all  those 
present.  This  will  apply  to  all  the  States  in  India.  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  the 
statement  issued  by  this  meeting  of  Chief  Ministers.395 

You  will  see  that  it  is  stated  in  this  record  that  “while  a  State  may  have  one 
or  more  languages  for  its  official  purposes,  it  must  be  recognized  that  no  State 
is  completely  unilingual.  It  is  because  of  this  that  arrangements  are  suggested 
for  minority  languages  for  education  etc.  An  official  language  is  meant  largely 
for  official  purposes.  For  communication  with  the  public,  however,  the  objective 
should  be  that  the  great  majority  of  the  people  should  be  in  a  position  to 
understand  what  they  are  told.  Therefore,  wherever  publicity  is  required,  other 
languages  in  use  in  the  area  should  be  employed,  even  apart  from  official 
language.” 

I  have  quoted  above  one  paragraph  from  this  record  of  the  meeting.  I 
would  however  invite  your  attention  to  the  whole  report  of  this  meeting. 

We  cannot,  therefore,  use  the  word  “unilingual”  strictly  in  regard  to  any 
State  in  India.  What  we  can  say  truthfully  is  that  a  certain  language  is  the 
dominant  language  of  a  State;  the  other  languages  being  used  for  various 
purposes  as  laid  down  in  these  resolutions  passed  by  the  meeting  of  Chief 
Ministers  and  Central  Ministers.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  has  been  understood 
previously  and  largely  applied.  We  have  now  stated  this  more  precisely  to  avoid 
any  doubt  or  misunderstanding. 

You  will  remember  that  I  have  said  more  than  once  that  I  consider  Punjabi 
the  dominant  language  of  the  Punjab,  and  it  should  be  treated  as  such,  subject 
to  the  provisions  for  the  protection  and  use  of  what  might  be  considered  minority 
languages. 

I  shall  await  from  you  as  to  when  I  may  expect  your  representatives  to 
come  to  Delhi  to  meet  me. 

I  trust  that  Master  Tara  Singh  is  maintaining  his  health  in  spite  of  the  fast. 
Indeed,  I  hope  that  he  will  terminate  his  fast  so  that  this  great  burden  on  him 
and  on  others  might  be  removed. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


395.  See  item  63  for  record  of  meeting. 
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168.  To  Joginder  Nath  Joshi:  Veteran  Congressmen  of 
Little  Use396 


August  19,  1961 

Dear  Shri  Joshi, 

I  have  received  your  letter  without  date.  I  agree  that  old  veteran  Congressmen 
should  help  in  dealing  with  the  big  problem  we  have  to  face  in  India  and  in  the 
Punjab.  They  should  be  requested  to  do  so.  But,  sometimes  it  happens  that 
instead  of  helping  they  introduce  a  further  measure  of  conflict  and  controversy. 
That  should  be  avoided. 

I  would  gladly  meet  you,  but  I  am  very  heavily  occupied  with  Parliament 
and  other  work  and  in  a  few  days  I  shall  be  leaving  India. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


(xii)  Rajasthan 

169.  To  M.L.  Sukhadia:  Slums  and  Education397 

August  5,  1961 

My  dear  Sukhadia, 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  August  4. 398  I  am  glad  to  learn  of  the  steps  you 
intend  taking  to  prevent  slums. 

I  have  also  liked  the  idea  of  your  organising  mohalla  libraries.  That  is  good. 
But  what  worries  me,  as  I  have  written  in  my  fortnightly  letter,  is  the  very  poor 
quality  of  our  textbooks.  They  are  not  only  poor  in  content,  but  the  language 
used  is  also  not  up  to  the  mark.  More  especially,  Hindi  will  have  to  be  simplified 
if  we  want  to  make  any  progress.399 

Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


396.  Letter  to  a  “Congress  Worker”;  address:  Goraya,  Jullunder. 

397.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  Rajasthan.  PMO,  File  No.  17(444)/61-70-PMS,  Sr.  No. 
9-A. 

398.  Appendix  46. 

399.  See  item  8,  paragraphs  15-18. 
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170.  To  M.L.  Sukhadia:  Attending  Ajmer  Government 
College  Celebrations400 


6th  August  1961 

My  dear  Sukhadia, 

Your  letter  of  August  3rd  about  the  Government  College,  Ajmer,  completing 
125  years  of  its  existence.401  This  certainly  is  a  worthy  record  deserving 
recommendation  and  celebration. 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  say  now  what  I  may  be  able  to  do  in  December 
next.  I  should  like  to  go  to  Ajmer  for  this  purpose,  but  Parliament  will  probably 
be  sitting  then  and  it  may  not  be  easy  for  me  to  get  away.  However,  if  it  is 
possible,  I  shall  attend  your  celebration. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


171.  To  M.L.  Sukhadia:  Get  Well  Before  Resuming  Work402 

August  15,  1961 

My  dear  Mohanlal, 

I  have  been  wanting  to  come  again  to  see  you  at  the  Nursing  Home,  but  because 
of  excessive  work  and  engagements  I  went  on  postponing  this.  Ultimately  I 
decided  to  see  you  tomorrow  morning,  but  then  I  found  out  that  you  were 
leaving  rather  early  tomorrow  morning  for  Jaipur,  and  as  some  people  are 
coming  to  see  me  early  in  the  morning  tomorrow,  I  cannot  visit  the  Nursing 
Home  before  you  go.  I  am  sorry  for  this,  and  I  hope  you  will  forgive  me.403 

I  want  to  impress  upon  you  one  thing.  Do  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  get  back  to 
work.  You  must  wait  till  you  are  quite  fit  and  the  doctors  permit  you  to  do  so. 


400.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  Rajasthan.  PMS  (Public  Section)  File  No.  8/1 99/6 1/PMP, 
Sr.  No.  2A. 

401.  Sukhadia  explained  that  it  had  been  founded  in  1836  by  the  East  India  Company  as  the 
English  School,  became  in  1868  an  Intermediate  College,  and  now  had  expanded  to 
include  research.  The  celebrations  were  planned  for  16-21  December  1961,  and  Nehru 
was  asked  to  be  present  on  any  day.  PMS  (Public  Section)  File  No.  8/1 99/6 1/PMP,  Sr. 
No.  1A. 

402.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  Rajasthan. 

403 .  Sukhadia  had  a  road  accident  on  his  way  to  Delhi  to  attend  the  Chief  Ministers’  Conference 
of  1 0- 1 2  August,  and  the  fact  was  recorded  in  the  minutes:  See  item  63. 
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If  you  start  working  before  you  are  quite  fit,  this  will  delay  your  recovery  and 
will  not  be  fair  even  to  your  work. 

I  am  sure  that  the  process  of  your  recovery  will  go  on  and  it  should  not 
take  long  before  you  are  fit.  But  it  is  better  to  err  a  little  on  the  safe  side  and 
give  a  full  chance  for  your  recovery  than  to  start  work  before  it  is  complete. 

All  good  wishes, 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


(xiii)  Uttar  Pradesh 

172.  To  Ajit  Prasad  Jain:  UP  Congress  Indolence404 

July  2,  1961 

My  dear  Ajit, 

In  the  reports  I  receive  from  my  District  and  Constituency-Allahabad,  I  have 
been  informed  that  - 

1 )  The  District  Congress  Committee  of  Allahabad  does  not  function  at 
all,  and 

2)  that  some  of  the  MLAs  there  have  not  visited  their  constituencies  ever 
since  the  last  election. 

This  is  really  extraordinary.  Among  the  persons  mentioned,  who  have  not 
visited  their  constituencies,  is  your  present  P.C.C.  Secretary.  Mahabir  Parshad 
Shukla,  I  think,  is  his  name.  Also  Shiv  Murti  Singh.405 

I  think  you  might  ask  these  MLAs  if  they  have  visited  their  constituencies 
during  the  last  few  years.  The  fact  that  a  constituency  has  been  completely 
ignored  in  this  way  will  be  a  serious  matter  for  the  person  concerned  if  he 
wants  to  stand  again. 

I  am  told  that  in  order  to  get  over  this  difficulty,  some  people  change  their 
constituencies.  This  does  not  seem  to  me  a  straightforward  way  of  meeting 
the  situation.406 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 

404.  Letter  to  the  President  of  the  Uttar  Pradesh  PCC.  NMML,  A.P.  Jain  Papers. 

405.  Congress  MLA  from  Phulpur. 

406.  For  reply,  see  appendix  19;  see  also  item  177. 
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173.  To  Mahavir  Tyagi:  Dacoity,  News  Management407 

July  2,  1961 

My  dear  Mahavir, 

Your  letter  of  July  2nd  about  the  liquidation  of  the  dacoit  gang  in  Bijnor  district.408 
As  suggested  by  you,  I  am  sending  my  congratulations  to  the  Superintendent 
of  Police,  R.P.  Govil,  who  was  responsible  for  this.409 

I  have  also  received  your  letter  (in  Hindi)  of  the  same  date.410  Apart  from 
the  general  complaint  about  our  publicity,  you  refer  to  the  new  press  agencies 
and  the  lack  of  conveniences  they  have  for  sending  messages.  This  presumably 
means  inadequate  supply  of  teleprinters  and  the  like. 

My  attention  was  drawn  to  this  two  or  three  days  ago  and  I  have  referred 
this  matter  for  further  inquiry.  In  this  matter,  I  do  not  think  the  Ministry  of 
Information  &  Broadcasting  is  at  fault.  So  far  as  I  know  at  present,  the  difficulty 
has  come  from  the  Finance  Ministry’s  reluctance  to  give  foreign  exchange  for 
further  imports.  Anyhow  I  have  referred  this  matter  to  them. 

I  hope  you  do  not  mind  my  sending  a  copy  of  this  letter  of  yours  to  our 
colleague,  the  Minister  of  Information  &  Broadcasting.411 


Yours  affectionately, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


174.  To  C.B.  Gupta:  Liquidating  Dacoity  in  Bijnor 
District412 


July  2,  1961 


My  dear  Chandra  Bhanu, 

You  will  remember  my  writing  to  you  about  the  “crime  panic”  in  the  Bijnor 
district.  This  was  done  because  my  attention  was  drawn  to  it  by  Shri  Makhan 
Singh,  President  of  the  Mandal  Congress  Committee  there. 


407.  Letter  to  Congress  MP;  address:  16  Dr.  Rajendra  Prasad  Road,  New  Delhi.  NMML, 
Mahavir  Tyagi  Papers.  Also  available  in  the  JN  Collection. 

408.  See  appendix  10  (a). 

409.  See  item  174. 

410.  See  appendix  10(b). 

411.  B.V.Keskar. 

412.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  Uttar  Pradesh. 
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The  U.P.  Government  took  quick  action  and  deputed  Shri  R.P.  Govil,  I.P.S., 
Superintendent  of  Police,  who  succeeded  in  liquidating  the  dacoity  gang  there. 
I  am  told  this  has  created  a  very  good  reaction  in  that  area. 

I  should  like  to  congratulate  your  Government  on  this  piece  of  good  work. 
I  would  like  you  also  to  convey  my  congratulations  to  R.P.  Govil,  Superintendent 
of  Police,  who  was  responsible  for  this.413 

Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


175.  To  Dharmdev  Shastri:  Conference  of  Gujjars414 

3  July  1961 

3nw  ?  m  9^  f*rar  ^  jJRf  $  ^  3r  1 1 

3^1  f  KIR  ^ ’pTjf 

^  feu  rt  fi415 

^  ^  cft  m,  3tt%  ^ 

I 


31TTO 


[Translation  begins: 

Dear  Dharmdevji, 

Received  your  letter  of  3  July  and  with  it  a  note  on  the  Gujjars.  I  am  sending 
this  note  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  Uttar  Pradesh,  Shri  Chandrabhanu  Gupta  and 
drawing  his  attention  towards  these  Gujjars.416 

I  will  try  my  best  to  attend  the  conference  of  Gujjars  in  Choharpur. 


Yours 

[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


Translation  ends] 

413.  See  also  item  173. 

414.  Letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Bharatiya  Adamjati  Sangh. 

415.  See  item  176. 

416.  See  fn  415  in  this  section 
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176.  To  C.B.  Gupta:  UP  Gujjars  Deserve  Better417 


July  3,  1961 

My  dear  Chandra  Bhanu, 

I  enclose  a  note  on  the  Gujjars  of  Uttar  Pradesh.418  Some  years  ago,  when  I 
went  to  Himachal  Pradesh,  I  took  particular  interest  in  the  Gujjars  there.  I  am 
glad  to  say  that  since  then  much  has  been  done  for  these  Gujjars  in  that  State 
and  they  are  gradually  settling  down.  But,  in  Uttar  Pradesh,  they  appear  to  have 
been  completely  neglected.  I  think  that  U.P.  should  follow  the  example  of 
Himachal  Pradesh  and  try  to  settle  them. 

In  the  note  attached,  there  is  particular  reference  to  some  of  the  difficulties 
that  these  Gujjars  in  the  U.P.  suffer  from.  Apparently,  the  Forest  Department  of 
the  U.P.  Government  does  not  favour  them  and  the  grazing  tax  has  been  increased 
very  greatly.  I  think  both  these  matters  require  looking  into.  A  tax  of  Rs  10  to 
15/-per  buffalo  is  a  very  heavy  one  and,  I  think,  should  be  reduced.  These 
people  are  poor  and  quiet  and  deserve  help.  They  are  Muslims.  There  was 
some  difficulty  about  teaching  them  at  first,  but  some  schools  were  opened 
and  they  welcomed  them  in  Himachal  Pradesh. 

Shri  Dharmdev  Shastri  who  is  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Bharatiya 
Adimjati  Sevak  Sangh419  has  been  particularly  working  for  these  Gujjars.  He 
has  told  me  that  it  is  intended  to  hold  a  conference  of  U.P.  Gujjars  at  Chuharpur 
in  the  Dehra  Dun  District  sometime  between  the  20th  and  30th  November 
next.  I  have  promised  to  try  to  attend  this  conference. 

In  case  you  or  your  Government  require  further  particulars  about  these 
U.P.  Gujjars,  I  suggest  that  you  may  communicate  with  Shri  Dharmdev  Shastri 
whose  address  is: 

Bharatiya  Adimjati  Sevak  Sangh, 

Thakkar  Bapa  Samarak  Sadan, 

Link  Road,  Jhandewalan,  New  Delhi- 1. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


417.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  Uttar  Pradesh.  Also  available  in  PMS,  File  No.  F.  8/198/ 
61-PMP. 

418.  See  item  175. 

419.  Institution  housing  a  tribal  museum. 
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177.  To  Ajit  Prasad  Jain:  Avoid  Corrupt  Candidates420 

July  9,  1961 

My  dear  Ajit, 

Your  letter  of  July  7  about  the  Agra  Antarim  Zila  Parishad  election.  You  refer  to 
Ulfat  Singh.  I  have  never  heard  of  him  and,  therefore,  know  nothing  about 
him. 

It  seems  to  me  clear  that  if  there  is  any  proof  that  Ulfat  Singh  has  misbehaved 
in  the  past,  he  must  be  ruled  out.  When  I  say  proof,  I  do  not  necessarily  mean 
actual  legal  proof,  but  adequate  proof  to  convince  you  or  any  responsible  person 
that  he  is  a  man  lacking  financial  integrity  or  that  he  is  otherwise  undesirable. 
Once  that  conviction  comes,  then  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  must  not  be 
nominated  for  election. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


178.  To  N.  Sanjiva  Reddy:  Ignore  Non-Performing 
Candidates421 


July  9,  1961 


My  dear  Sanjiva  Reddy, 

I  enclose  a  letter  from  Ajit  Prasad  Jain.422  He  refers  to  the  attempt  being  made 
by  MLAs  who  have  lost  their  popularity  in  their  own  constituencies  because  of 
their  lack  of  interest  in  them,  now  to  get  another  constituency.  I  agree  with  Ajit 
Prasad  that  this  kind  of  thing  should  not  be  generally  encouraged. 


Yours  sincerely 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


420.  Letter  to  the  President  of  the  Uttar  Pradesh  PCC. 

421.  Letter  to  the  Congress  President. 

422.  Appendix  19;  see  also  item  172. 
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179.  To  Kesho  Ram:  Uma  Dutt  Sharma  vs  Charan 
Singh423 

Shri  Uma  Dutt  Sharma,  a  well-known  Congressman  of  Meerut,  came  to  see 
me  today  and  gave  me  a  special  report  about  Meerut  Brick  Kilns,  etc.  His 
motive  in  coming  to  me  was  obviously  to  complain  about  other  local 
Congressmen,  more  particularly  Minister  Charan  Singh.424  He  used  to  be  a 
great  friend  of  his,  but  subsequently  fell  out. 

I  am  not  interested  in  these  internal  disputes  but,  as  this  secret  report  has 
come  to  me,  I  should  like  to  pursue  this  matter.  I  have  not  read  the  report. 
Please  read  it  and  find  out  if  there  is  anything  definite  and  precise  in  it  which 
can  be  further  enquired  into.425 

You  might  also  have  two  copies  of  the  report  made.  I  shall  probably  send 
one  copy  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  Uttar  Pradesh426  and  one  to  Shri  Ajit  Prasad 
Jain,  President  of  the  U.P.C.C. 


180.  To  C.B.  Gupta:  Irregularities  in  Meerut427 


July  22,  1961 


My  dear  Chandra  Bhanu, 

I  am  sending  you  copies  of  some  papers  which  were  given  to  me  a  few  days 
ago  by  Uma  Dutt  Sharma  of  Meerut.428  1  am  not  concerned  with  the  internal 
quarrels  of  the  Meerut  Congressmen,  but  with  the  charges  of  irregularities 
indicated  in  the  audit  report  attached.  I  do  not  know  if  this  audit  report  was 
properly  considered  by  the  Registrar  of  Cooperative  Societies  or  if  any  other 
action  was  taken. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


423.  Note,  15  July  1961,  to  PPS. 

424.  Minister  of  Home  and  Agriculture. 

425.  See  item  180. 

426.  C.B.  Gupta. 

427.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  Uttar  Pradesh. 

428.  See  item  179. 
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181.  To  C.B.  Gupta:  The  Bihar-Uttar  Pradesh 
Boundary429 


August  4,  1961 

My  dear  Chandra  Bhanu, 

On  the  14th  July,  the  Chief  Minister  of  Bihar430  sent  me  a  letter  in  which  he 
informed  me  of  his  talks  with  you  about  the  question  of  the  Bihar-U.P.  boundary. 
With  this  he  sent  a  draft  preamble  and  terms  of  reference.  Since  then  I  have 
been  waiting  to  hear  from  you  about  this  matter  and  whether  you  agree  to 
these  terms  of  reference,  so  that  I  can  take  further  steps.  I  have  not  heard 
from  you. 

I  think  that  we  should  proceed  with  this  matter  now  and,  as  soon  as  I  get 
the  agreement  of  both  the  governments  through  their  Chief  Ministers,  I  shall 
proceed  to  take  the  necessary  steps.  Will  you  therefore  please  let  me  know  if 
you  agree  to  what  the  Chief  Minister  of  Bihar  has  suggested. 

I  have  written  a  letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  Bihar  on  this  subject.  I 
enclose  a  copy  of  it.431 1  also  enclose  a  copy  of  the  draft  preamble  and  terms  of 
reference  which  the  Chief  Secretary  of  Bihar  has  sent  to  your  Chief  Secretary 
for  your  concurrence.432 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


182.  To  Jalil  Abbas:  Misdemeanours  of  Basti  DCC433 


August  6,  1951 


Dear  friend, 

I  have  received  the  telegram  sent  by  you  and  Shri  Mahadeo  Singh434  and  others. 
It  is  true  that  I  have  met  a  deputation  from  the  present  Basti  District  Congress 
Executive.  I  told  them  that  I  disapproved  entirely  of  some  of  the  statements 
they  had  made  or  resolutions  they  had  passed.  Subsequently,  at  my  instance, 


429.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  Uttar  Pradesh. 

430.  Binodanand  Jha. 

431.  Item  118. 

432.  Appendix  44.  See  also  item  1 19  and  SWJN/SS/69/items  62,  140,  147,  67. 

433.  Letter  to  the  former  President  of  Basti  DCC;  address:  Basti,  U.P. 

434.  Member,  Basti  DCC. 
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they  met  Shri  Keshava  Deva  Malaviya.435  1  understand  that  much  was  cleared 
up  at  this  meeting  and  they  have  in  fact  invited  Malaviyaji  to  go  to  Basti. 

In  view  of  all  this,  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  for  you  and  others  to 
trouble  to  come  to  Delhi  to  meet  me. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


183.  To  C.B.  Gupta:  Anandamayee  vs  Jains  in  Varanasi436 


August  18,  1961 


My  dear  Chandra  Bhanu, 

I  suppose  you  know  Anandamayee  who  is  often  referred  to  as  Mataji.  This 
lady  is  in  Delhi  now.  She  has  sent  me  a  bundle  of  papers  relating  to  the  acquisition 
of  a  plot  of  land  in  Varanasi  for  a  charitable  hospital.  Apparently  there  is  a 
conflict  between  the  Anandamayee  Sangha  and  some  Jain  organisation  in  Varanasi, 
and  the  Jains  want  this  land.  The  Ananda  Mayee  Sangha  apparently  offered  to 
divide  the  land,  but  the  Jains  did  not  agree  to  this  either.  I  cannot  go  into  this 
story  which  is  related  in  the  attached  papers  which  I  am  sending  you.  On  the 
basis  of  these  papers  and  what  I  was  told,  the  Anandamayee  Sangha  has  made 
out  a  good  case  to  receive  this  land.  They  have  been  doing  good  work,  and  it 
would  be  a  pity  if  they  were  to  stop  it.  I  hope  you  will  kindly  look  into  this 
matter. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


435.  Minister  of  Mines  and  Oil.  See  Appendix  50. 

436.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  Uttar  Pradesh. 
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(xiv)  West  Bengal 

184.  For  the  Nepali  Delegation  from  Darjeeling437 

Please  reply  to  this  letter  as  follows: 

“Dear  Sir, 

The  Prime  Minister  has  received  your  letter  of  July  27.  He  well  remembers 
the  talks  he  had  with  your  deputation  in  Darjeeling.  The  various  aspects  of  the 
language  problem  are  likely  to  be  considered  at  the  meeting  of  Chief  Ministers 
in  New  Delhi  soon. 

2.  Your  reference  to  the  States  Reorganisation  Commission’s  report  and 
recommendations  does  not  appear  to  the  Prime  Minister  to  be  quite  correct. 
Their  giving  the  figure  of  70  percent  was  in  regard  to  certain  cases  which 
came  before  them,  chiefly  in  the  south  of  India  and  in  regard  to  border  problems. 
Within  a  State,  a  minority  language  should  certainly  be  given  full  facilities.  But 
the  Prime  Minister  does  not  understand  at  all  how  this  fact  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  State  language  should  cease  to  function  in  that  particular  area.  This 
would  be  entirely  opposed  to  the  whole  approach  to  the  language  question  in 
India.  The  State  language  remains  the  State  language  for  certain  State  purposes, 
whatever  the  position  may  be  that  may  be  given  to  a  minority  language  in  a 
particular  area.  Otherwise,  that  area  would  be  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the 
State,  and  cannot  fully  participate  in  the  life  of  the  State.  There  is  no  question 
of  the  imposition  of  the  State  language.  A  linguistic  minority  has  every  right,  if 
it  is  in  adequate  numbers,  to  have  its  elementary  education  and  local  administrative 
services  conducted  in  its  own  language.  It  has  no  right  to  cut  away  from  the 
State  and  from  common  services,  etc. 

3 .  The  Prime  Minister  does  not  know  how  far  the  figures  you  have  given 
are  correct.  Presuming  their  correctness,  in  the  Darjeeling  District,  a  large 
number  of  people,  even  though  they  are  a  linguistic  minority  in  that  area, 
presumably  are  Bengali-speaking.  It  would  be  quite  absurd  for  them  to  be  told 
to  give  up  the  Bengali  language  in  education,  etc. 

4.  The  Nepalese  in  India,  where  they  are  in  adequate  numbers  as  in  the 
Darjeeling  District,  have  a  right  to  the  use  of  the  Nepali  language  for  their 
education  and  other  purposes  in  that  area.  But  that  right  does  not  include  the 
right  to  drive  out  the  State  language  from  that  particular  area.  Such  a  practice 
is  unheard  of  in  any  country  similarly  situated  in  any  part  of  the  world.  As  you 
perhaps  know,  in  Switzerland,  three  languages  are  compulsorily  taught  to  every 


437.  Note,  5  August  1961,  to  Kesho  Ram,  the  PPS. 
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Swiss  citizen,  whether  he  lives  in  one  particular  language  area  or  another.  These 
languages  are  German,  French  and  Italian.  In  addition,  a  very  large  number  of 
people  there  learn  English  as  a  fourth  language. 

Yours  sincerely,” 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 

2.  Please  send  a  copy  of  your  letter  to  the  Chief  Secretary  of  the  West 
Bengal  Government.438  Both  the  original  letter  and  a  copy  of  your  reply  should 
be  placed  with  the  papers  for  the  Chief  Ministers’  Conference  on  the  lOthAugust. 
You  might  also  send  copies  of  both  to  the  Special  Secretary  in  the  Home 
Ministry,439  who  is  dealing  with  these  matters.  In  sending  your  letter  to  the 
West  Bengal  Government,  send  a  copy  of  the  Nepalese  letter  also. 


185.  To  Atulya  Ghosh:  A  Constituency  for  Humayun 
Kabir440 


August  9,  1961 

My  dear  Atulya  Babu, 

Your  letter  of  the  4th  August.  So  far  as  Humayun  Kabir441  is  concerned,  I  had 
taken  it  almost  for  granted  that  he  would  stand  from  some  West  Bengal 
constituency.  It  was  not  difficult  for  him  to  be  recommended  for  a  constituency 
in  the  Punjab  or  U.P.,  but  it  seemed  to  me  preferable  that  he  should  come  from 
West  Bengal,  and  I  thought  this  would  normally  take  place. 

Some  time  ago,  after  Kabir ’s  return  from  abroad,  he  spoke  to  me  about 
this  and  said  that  he  had  mentioned  this  matter  to  Prafulla  Sen,442  who  had  said 
that  he  would  convey  the  message  to  the  P.C.C.  or  to  you.  Hence  he  did  not 
formally  apply  and  he  went  away  to  foreign  countries. 

Later  I  was  told  that  Murshidabad  people  would  welcome  his  standing 
from  there.  The  present  member  was  in  favour  of  it  and  I  think  the  Nawab  of 
Murshidabad443  also  said  so.  I  am  in  no  position  to  judge  what  the  feeling  of  the 
Murshidabad  people  is  about  it.  But  I  gathered  the  impression  that  he  would  be 


438.  R.  Gupta. 

439.  V.  Viswanathan. 

440.  Letter  to  the  President  of  the  West  Bengal  PCC. 

441.  Minister  for  Scientific  Research  and  Cultural  Affairs. 

442.  Member  of  the  Provinicial  Election  Committee,  Midnapore,  West  Bengal. 

443.  Sayyid  Waris  Ali  Khan  Mirza  Bahadur. 
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welcome  there  and  indeed  might  almost  be  returned  unopposed. 

I  am  sorry  to  learn  that  Humayun  Kabir  has  criticised  or  maligned  the 
Bengal  P.C.C.  or  you  personally.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it.  I  would 
suggest  your  speaking  to  him  on  this  subject,  because  reports  are  often 
exaggerated. 

Humayun  Kabir  is  a  man  of  ability  who  has  done  his  work  well  in  his 
Ministry,  and  for  this  reason  I  would  like  him  to  be  returned  to  the  Lok  Sabha. 
How  this  is  to  be  done  is  not  for  me  to  lay  down.  I  do  not  see  why  you  should 
step  down  for  this  purpose. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


(f)  Bhutan 

186.  To  P.  Subbarayan:  Road  Projects  in  Bhutan444 

July  1,  1961 

My  dear  Subbarayan, 

I  enclose  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  I  have  received  from  Apa  Pant,  our  Political 
Officer  at  Gangtok.445  This  deals  with  the  new  road  built  in  Bhutan  under  our 
engineers.  This  is  a  very  satisfactory  piece  of  work. 

You  will  see  that  in  paragraph  5  of  Apa  Pant’s  letter,  it  is  said  that  Bhutan 
now  wants  to  go  ahead  and  undertake  road  projects  with  the  help  of  their  own 
P.W.D.  They  want  the  loan  of  Indian  engineers  for  a  period  of  two  years  for 
this  purpose,  and  especially  that  of  O.P.  Mathur.  I  do  not  know  if  any  separate 
request  has  come  yet  from  the  Bhutan  Government  for  this  loan.  We  should  of 
course  try  to  meet  their  wishes  in  this  matter.446 


Yours  affectionately, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


444.  Letter  to  the  Minister  of  Transport  and  Communications.  Copied  to  FS. 

445.  Appendix  6. 

446.  See  also  item  187. 
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187.  To  Apa  B.  Pant:  Congratulations  on  Bhutan  Road 
Building447 


July  1,  1961 

My  dear  Apa, 

I  have  just  received  your  letter  of  June  28th.448  1  am  delighted  to  learn  of  the 
success  achieved  in  completing  the  road  from  Phunchholing  to  Paro.  I  am 
particularly  glad  to  know  of  the  discipline  and  good  work  of  Bhutanese  labour 
and  that  most  of  the  profit  went  to  them  and  not  to  contractors. 

I  hope  you  will  convey  my  congratulations  on  this  to  the  Bhutanese 
Government.  Please  also  congratulate  on  my  behalf  our  engineers  under  O.P. 
Mathur. 

I  suppose  that  the  Bhutanese  Government  is  writing  separately  for  the  loan 
of  Indian  engineers  for  two  years,  to  which  you  refer. 


Yours  sincerely 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


188.  Bhutan’s  Independence449 

[Note,  9  August  1961,  by  M.J.  Desai,  the  Foreign  Secretary,  begins] 

Please  see  the  notes  placed  below.  I  would  like  an  opportunity  to  discuss  this 
matter  with  PM  at  his  convenience. 

2.  I  apologise  for  my  unorthodox  thinking  and  for  worrying  PM  with 
these  notes.  I  feel,  however,  that  in  dealing  with  Bhutan  (which  applies  to 
Sikkim  as  well  though  in  a  more  limited  and  different  manner)  we  should  avoid 
the  error  of  doing  too  little  and  that  too  too  late. 

3.  It  is  important  to  assure  Bhutan  that  we  will  not  come  in  the  way  of 
their  assuming  responsibility  for  their  external  relations  when  they  feel  like  it, 
though  we  consider  that  the  immediate  and  urgent  task  is  that  of  economic  and 
social  development  of  Bhutan.  Our  sponsoring  of  Bhutan  for  the  membership 
of  the  Colombo  Plan  would  indicate  that  we  have  no  objection  to  their  external 


447.  Letter  to  the  Political  Officer  of  India  at  Gangtok,  Sikkim.  Copied  to  FS. 

448.  See  Appendix  6.  See  also  item  186. 

449.  Exchange  of  Notes  with  the  FS.  MEA,  File  No.  E-I/225/1/62/BH,  p.  7/note. 
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contacts  and  also  stress  our  keenness  to  help  them  in  their  most  urgent  task, 
viz.,  economic  and  social  development  of  Bhutan. 


M.J.  Desai 
9.8.1961. 


P.M. 


[Note,  by  M.J.  Desai,  Foreign  Secretary,  ends] 

[Note,  9  August  1961,  by  Nehru  to  M.J.  Desai  begins] 

I  have  myself  gradually  come  to  the  conclusion  that  we  should  not  create  any 
feeling  in  the  minds  of  the  Bhutanese  Government  or  people  that  we  are  coming 
in  the  way  of  the  exercise  of  their  independence.  In  effect,  we  gave  them  this 
assurance  when  the  Maharaja  was  here,  though  we  advised  against  anything 
being  done  in  a  hurry  because  of  various  factors.  I  am  now  even  more  reconciled 
to  this  idea. 

As  for  Bhutan  joining  the  Colombo  Plan,  I  have  no  objection.  I  think  the 
proper  course  would  be  for  us  to  write  to  the  Maharaja  and  give  him  the  pros 
and  cons  of  joining  the  Colombo  Plan  and  adding  that  if  they  so  wished  it,  we 
shall  have  no  objection  and  we  are  even  prepared  to  sponsor  it. 

Sikkim,  I  think,  stands  on  a  different  footing. 


J.  Nehru 
9.8.61 


FS 
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(g)  Goa 


189.  In  the  Rajya  Sabha:  Dadra  and  Nagar  Haveli450 

Will  the  Prime  Minister  be  pleased  to  state: 451 

(a)  whether  it  is  a  fact  that  the  elected  administrative-cum-legislative  council 
of  the  two  liberated  enclaves  viz.  Dadra  and  Nagar  Haveli  have  recently 
voted  for  their  merger  with  the  Indian  Union;  and 

(b)  if  so,  what  steps  Government  propose  to  take  to  meet  the  wishes  of 
the  people  of  these  territories? 

The  Deputy  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (Lakshmi  Menon): 

(a)  Yes.  The  Varishta  Panchayat  of  Free  Dadra  and  Nagar  Haveli  adopted 
a  resolution  on  the  12th  June  this  year  requesting  the  Government  of  India 
to  integrate  those  areas  with  the  Union  of  India. 

(b)  The  Government  have  agreed  to  the  request  of  the  Varishta  Panchayat 
and  the  necessary  bills  to  give  effect  to  the  integration  of  those  areas  with 
the  Union  of  India  have  already  been  introduced  in  Parliament. 

[Omitted:  exchanges  on  procedure] 

Jaswant  Singh:  May  I  know,  Sir,  whether  the  fact  has  come  to  the  notice 
of  the  Government  that  recently  the  Portuguese  authorities  have  issued  a 
statement  to  say  that  the  sovereignty  of  Dadra  and  Nagar  Haveli  has  been 
given  to  them  by  the  Hague  Court  and  that  this  merger  is  unilateral  action 
on  the  part  of  our  Government?  May  I  know  whether  this  has  come  to 
their  notice  and,  if  so,  what  is  the  position  now? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  We  have  seen  a  press  report  to  that  effect.  We  have  noted  it 
and  we  have  proceeded  with  our  work  as  we  had  intended.  It  does  not  affect 
our  course  of  action  in  this  matter,  because  we  think  the  Portuguese  Government 
is  completely  wrong  as  it  normally  is. 


450.  Oral  answers,  14  August  1961.  Rajya  Sabha  Debates,  Vol.  35,  Nos  1-10,  14-28  August 
1961,  cols  20-22. 

451.  Question  by  Congress  MPs  Satyacharan  and  Jugal  Kishore  and  CPI  MP  PA.  Solomon. 
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190.  In  the  Lok  Sabha:  Integration  of  Dadra  and  Nagar 
Haveli452 

The  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (Jawaharlal  Nehru):  Mr 
Speaker,  Sir,  I  beg  to  move: 

“That  the  Bill  further  to  amend  the  Constitution  of  India,  be  taken  into 
consideration.” 

I  have  to  propose  a  very  small  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  but  small  as 
it  is,  it  is  a  particularly  significant  one,  and  I  hope  and  I  believe  that  it  is  the 
forerumier  of  other  amendments  of  this  kind. 

Some  Hon.  Members:  Hear,  hear. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  The  amendment,  as  the  House  knows,  deals  with  the 
integration  into  the  Indian  Union  of  the  territories  of  Dadra  and  Nagar  Haveli. 
May  I  point  out  with  respect  that  the  word  is  [Nagar]  and  not  [Naagar]. . ..as  is 
often  said.  It  is  the  ordinary  Hindi  word  [Nagar] 

The  history  of  this  little  enclave  is  known  to  all  Members;  I  am  quite  sure 
that  hon.  Members  are  aware  of  how  a  number  of  courageous  persons  of 
Nagar  Haveli  and  Dadra  many  years  ago  drove  out  the  Portuguese  garrison  or 
police  or  whatever  it  was,  the  officials  there,  and  established  a  free  territory. 
Of  course,  we  were  in  complete  sympathy  with  them,  and  they  were  in  sympathy 
with  us.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  as  was  shown  in  the  recent  case  in  The  Hague 
Court,  this  was  an  act  of  these  people  and  not  of  the  Government  of  India. 
Having  established  a  free  territory,  we  had  no  intention  of  allowing  the  Portuguese 
to  come  through  Indian  territory  and  to  try  to  suppress  the  people  of  Dadra  and 
Nagar  Haveli.  So  they  remained  free. 

Thereafter  the  Portuguese  Government  took  this  case  to  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  at  The  Hague  claiming  the  right  of  passage  to  these  territories.453 
This  case  was  argued  and  it  lasted  for  several  years.  In  fact,  because  it  was 
lasting  all  this  time,  we  could  not  take  some  steps  which  we  might  otherwise 
have  taken  in  regard  to  these  territories  or  even  in  regard  to  Goa.  Ultimately  the 
case  was  decided  and  although  the  decision  was  not  hundred  per  cent  as  we 
would  have  liked  it  to  be — the  majority  decision,  I  mean — that  decision  made  it 
quite  clear  that  the  basic  attitude  we  had  taken  up  was  correct  in  regard  to 


452.  Motion,  14  August  1961 .  Lok  Sabha  Debates,  Second  Series,  Vol.  56,  7- 19  August  1961, 
cols  2085-2089. 

453.  On  22  December  1955. 
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these.454  And  it  followed  from  that  that  we  could  go  ahead  and  incorporate 
these  territories  into  the  Indian  Union,  which  had  been  the  repeated  desire  of 
the  people  of  Dadra  and  Nagar  Haveli.  There  was  the  Varishta  Panchayat  there 
which  had  passed  a  resolution  to  this  effect. 

So  some  time  after  The  Hague  Court  decision,  we  gave  further  thought  to 
this  matter  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  we  should  give  effect  to  that  request 
of  the  panchayat  there.  That  request  was  repeated  recently  unanimously  and  as 
a  consequence  of  that,  we  have  brought  forward  this  Constitution  (Tenth 
Amendment)  Bill,  and  a  connected  Bill  which  has  been  placed  before  this  House 
in  regard  to  the  representation  of  Dadra  and  Nagar  Haveli  in  this  House. 

We  have  treated  them  as  Union  Territories  because  we  do  not  want  to  split 
them  up  or  put  them  in  either  the  State  of  Gujarat  or  the  State  of  Maharashtra. 
First  of  all,  we  are  giving  effect  to  the  wishes  of  the  people  there  in  that  matter. 
In  effect,  the  whole  procedure  that  we  are  adopting  is  to  give  effect  to  their 
wishes,  and  their  wishes  were  that  we  should  treat  them  as  a  unit.  I  do  not 
know  about  the  distant  future,  but  for  the  time  being,  in  the  near  future,  they 
will  continue  to  be  treated  as  Union  Territories.  Therefore,  for  any  hon.  Member 
to  ask  us  to  split  them  up  would  be  against  their  wishes,  and  I  think  it  would 
not  be  right  at  all  to  do  that. 

Then  there  are  suggestions  made  in  some  of  the  proposed  amendments 
that  we  should  have  added  Goa,  Daman  and  Diu  etc.  These  amendments 
represent  the  laudable  wishes  and  ambitions  of  some  hon.  Members,  but  they 
do  not  represent  the  facts.  We  are  dealing  with  certain  facts  which  happened  in 
Dadra  and  Nagar  Haveli.  Obviously  that  situation  is  different  from  the  situation 
of  Goa,  Daman  and  Diu,  because  these  places  are  still  under  the  occupation  of 
the  Portuguese  Government,  and  for  us  to  declare  them  now  would  not  be  in 
consonance  with  facts.  As  it  is,  we  say  that  from  the  11th  August  this  territory 
will  form  part  of  the  Indian  Union.  But  that  is  not  so  in  respect  of  the  other 
territories  on  the  11th  August,  because  they  do  not  form  part  of  the  Indian 
Union.  It  is  our  wish  and  our  desire,  which  I  have  no  doubt,  will  be  fulfilled 
that  these  other  territories  including  especially  Goa  should  come  into  the  Indian 
Union.  But  as  I  just  said,  the  coming  in  of  Dadra  and  Nagar  Haveli,  is  a  happy 
augury  and  a  presage  of  the  future. 

I  do  not  think  I  need  say  much  about  this  matter,  but  as  we  are  dealing 
with  this  small  relic  of  the  old  Portuguese  Empire,  it  is  well  to  remember  the 
odd  fact  that  the  Portuguese  Empire  is  the  biggest  empire,  possibly  the  worst 
too — but  the  biggest  also — that  exists  today  in  this  age  of  the  liquidation  of 


454.  12  April  1960.  See  SWJN/S  S/5  9/item  70. 
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imperialism  and  colonialism.  It  is  an  odd  fact  that  when  great  and  more  powerful 
empires  have  given  way  very  largely,  the  Portuguese  Empire  should  continue. 
It  is,  of  course,  in  a  bad  way  today  and  in  its  major  territories  in  Africa,  in 
Angola,  the  situation  has  been  peculiarly  horrible  and  painful,  and  probably 
even  the  past  records  of  imperialist  domination  will  not  give  us  an  example  of 
what  is  happening  now  in  Angola.  I  have  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  in  Angola 
and  certainly,  I  think,  also  in  other  Portuguese  domains  like  Mozambique  etc. 
the  Portuguese  Empire  is  doomed. 

Unfortunately,  we  do  not  get  many  facts  about  the  Angola  situation  because 
nobody  is  allowed  to  go  there.  Some  little  time  ago,  probably  some  English 
Methodist  missionaries  who  were  working  there  came  out  and  they  gave  a 
ghastly  picture  of  what  they  had  seen.  This  was  the  first  time  that  facts  from 
reliable  authorities  came  out.  Even  so,  very  little  is  known  yet,  but  what  is 
known  is  enough  to  condemn  the  Portuguese  authorities  there  and  the  Portuguese 
Government  completely.  I  do  not  think  it  is  going  to  be  possible  for  the 
Portuguese  Government  to  continue  there  for  long,  and  all  our  sympathies — 
the  sympathies  of  this  House  and  of  our  people  in  this  country — necessarily  go 
out  to  the  people  of  Angola. 

I  need  not  say  much  about  Goa.  It  would  be  absurd  for  me  to  say  that  the 
freedom  of  Goa  should  depend  on  what  happens  in  Africa.  That  would  be 
wrong  and  not  very  creditable  to  us,  that  we  should  depend  on  other  events  in 
other  continents  for  Goa  to  be  free  and  to  join  the  Indian  Union.  But  the  fact  is 
that  it  is  not  a  question  of  dependence,  that  in  these  matters  one  has  to  consider 
the  entire  picture  because  one  thing  affects  another,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  situation  that  has  arisen  in  Africa  has  a  certain  connection  with,  and  effect 
on,  the  situation  in  Goa.  Whatever  happens  in  Goa  will  ultimately  be,  of  course, 
because  of  the  people  of  Goa  or  the  Government  of  India;  these  are  the  two 
authorities  that  function,  that  can  function,  and  each  will  no  doubt  in  its  own 
way  take  action  when  the  time  is  ripe  for  it  or  considered  ready  for  it. 

So  this  Bill  I  am  presenting  to  this  House  for  its  consideration  is  a  simple 
one  which,  I  have  no  doubt,  every  Member  of  the  House  will  accept  as  it  is, 
because  we  cannot  add  other  places  to  it;  it  has  no  meaning,  it  is  not  factual,  it 
is  not  correct.  We  cannot  be  putting  in  things  which  are  absolutely,  on  the  face 
of  them  incorrect,  just  to  express  our  wishes.  We  may  express  them  in  some 
other  form,  if  you  like,  but  not  in  this  Bill  amending  the  Constitution.  Our 
Constitution  cannot  be  treated  in  this  casual  and  light  way  as  to  put  in  our 
wishes  for  the  future  in  it. 

I  submit,  therefore,  that  on  this  occasion  because  it  represents  for  the  first 
time,  the  form — legal  and  constitutional — of  the  removal  of  a  part  of  the 
Portuguese  Empire  in  India,  we  should  accept  it,  of  course,  as  it  is  and  as  a 
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sign  of  the  shadow  of  the  future  to  come. 

I  believe  that  the  members  of  the  Varishta  Panchayat  of  Dadra  and  Nagar 
Haveli  have  themselves  come  here,  have  been  here  for  the  last  few  days,  to  be 
present  on  what  to  them,  and  to  us  is  a  historic  occasion. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  how,  well,  during  the  last  few  years  when  they 
have  been  functioning  there  as  the  governing  authority  of  a  free  territory,  they 
have,  no  doubt  advised  by  our  Administrator,455  conducted  the  affairs  of  this 
territory.  The  place  has  been  improved  very  greatly,  I  am  told,  in  education  and 
in  other  ways.  Over  and  above  that  they  have  collected  a  large  surplus  of,  I 
think,  Rs.  18  lakhs. 

An  Hon.  Member:  Rs.  30  lakhs. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  However,  it  is  a  large  sum.  It  will  go  into  the  Consolidated 
Fund  of  India,  but  that  and  more  is  going  to  be  spent  for  the  improvement  and 
advancement  of  the  people  of  these  territories. 

Sir,  I  move. 

Speaker:  Motion  moved: 

“That  the  Bill  further  to  amend  the  Constitution  of  India,  be  taken  into 

consideration.” 


191.  In  the  Rajya  Sabha:  A  Strategy  for  Goa456 

The  Constitution  (Tenth  Amendment)  Bill  1961 

The  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (Jawaharlal  Nehru):  Mr 
Deputy  Chairman,457  it  was  not  my  privilege,  Sir,  to  introduce  this  measure 
before  this  House.  My  colleague,  the  Law  Minister,  was  good  enough  to 
undertake  that  responsibility.  I  was  engaged  in  the  other  House,  but  I  should 
like  to  be  associated  with  the  consideration  of  this  measure  in  this  House  even 
though  this  is  rather  a  formal  matter.458  There  is  no  dispute  about  this  measure 


455.  K.G  Badlani. 

456.  Motion,  16  August  1961.  Rajya  Sabha  Debates,  Vol.  35,  Nos  1-10,  14-28  August  1961, 
cols  379-386. 

457.  S.V.  Krishnamoorthy  Rao. 

458.  See  items  189-190. 
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and  everyone  who  has  spoken  here  has  expressed  his  or  her  pleasure  at  it,  and 
so  there  is  nothing  really  for  me  to  reply  insofar  as  this  measure  is  concerned. 
But  some  other  matters,  I  am  told,  have  been  raised.  For  instance,  why  has  this 
been  delayed  so  long,  for  seven  years?  And  the  question  of  Goa,  I  am  told,  has 
been  raised  and  in  that  connection  an  hon.  Member  referred  to  economic 
sanctions  against  Portugal.  Now  these  may  be  important  and  interesting  topics, 
but  they  really  have  no  relation  to  this  particular  amendment  of  the  Constitution. 
Now  the  answer  to  the  question  of  seven  years’  delay  is  chiefly  the  fact  that 
the  Hague  Court  considered  this  for  many  many  years,  and  I  do  not  myself  see 
how  it  would  have  been  desirable  for  us,  while  they  were  considering  it,  to  take 
this  action.  It  might  well  have  had  repercussions  in  the  minds  of  the  Hague 
Court  Judges  as  a  result  of  which  their  final  advice  or  judgment  might  not  have 
been  very  much  to  our  liking.  That  would  have  produced  difficulties  for  us. 
The  Hague  Court  does  not  function  this  way,  I  mean  they  cannot  send  arms  to 
enforce  their  will.  Nevertheless  it  is  there;  it  expresses  the  will  of  the  international 
community  in  the  sense  of  settling  problems  by  methods  of  law  and  order.  It 
seems  to  me  that  for  us  to  have  ignored  the  Hague  Court  and  to  have  started 
doing  something  here  while  it  was  considering  it,  would  have  been  a  great 
discourtesy,  and  apart  from  the  great  discourtesy  it  might  have  involved  us  in 
all  manner  of  complications  in  the  United  Nations  or  elsewhere.  It  is  not  always 
the  best  course  to  cut  across  the  normal  methods  of  doing  things  in  our  desire 
to  have  a  speedy  result.  Sometimes  an  expected  speedy  result  fails  us  and  it 
takes  us  even  more  than  the  normal  time  to  achieve  the  end  in  view.  I  have  no 
doubt,  therefore,  that  it  was  right  for  us  to  wait  till  the  Hague  Court  had  decided 
the  issue  and  to  wait  for  a  little  time,  even  after  that,  to  observe  the  consequences 
of  that  decision. 

Another  point  was  raised,  I  understand,  as  for  the  future  of  this  Bill.  Some 
hon.  Member  expressed  the  hope  that  too  many  of  the  members  of  our  very 
efficient  services  even  should  not  go  in  and  take  charge  of  this  area,  and  thought 
that  it  would  be  better  for  it  to  be  left  to  the  people  there.  Broadly  I  agree  with 
that,  and  in  fact  that  is  what  we  have  done  for  the  last  many  years.  We  have 
helped  them  with  advice  and  when  they  asked  us  to  give  them  a  good 
administrator,  then  only  we  found  out  someone  who  would  help  them,  and 
sent  him.  Apart  from  that  we  have  not  interfered  in  their  rather  simple  system 
of  administration.  They  have  done  fairly  well.  So  it  is  not  our  desire  to  interfere 
much  or  at  all  in  fact  except  in  so  far  as  they  require  our  advice  or  help. 

Now  I  come  to  the  principal  question  which  has  been  raised  here  and  in 
the  other  House — about  Goa.  I  can  very  well  understand  the  sense  of  almost 
frustration  in  regard  to  Goa,  which  many  of  us  feel  and  which  I  myself  am 
experiencing  often  enough.  It  may  be  so,  but  it  is  rather  difficult  to  judge  as  to 
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what  might  have  happened  if  we  had  acted  somewhat  differently.  Nevertheless, 
the  more  I  think  of  it — and  I  am,  for  the  moment,  talking  about  the  past — the 
more  I  am  convinced  that,  on  the  whole,  the  policy  we  have  adopted  has  been 
the  right  one.  Of  course,,  it  is  conceivable  that  almost  immediately  after  or 
contemporaneously  with  our  gaining  Swaraj  some  step  might  have  been  taken 
for  Goa.  It  was  a  possibility  at  that  time,  a  possibility  that  might  not  have 
produced  at  that  time  the  same  results  which  would  otherwise  have  later.  But 
at  that  time  the  House  will  remember  the  problems  we  had  to  face.  Immediately 
after  independence  Partition  came  and  along  with  it  the  upheavals  in  north 
India,  in  Pakistan,  here  on  this  side  of  the  border,  right  up  to  Delhi  and  even 
beyond.  It  was  a  very  bad  ordeal  for  all  of  us,  and  we  were  not  thinking  of  any 
other  thing.  We  could  not.  Well,  we  survived  that  ordeal,  and  then  we  thought 
it  a  reasonable  presumption  that  it  would  be  easy  to  solve  the  problem  of  the 
French  possessions  and  the  Portuguese  possessions  here  by  agreement.  It 
never  struck  us  that  these  countries  would  be,  well,  so  difficult  to  deal  with. 
The  French  ultimately — after  a  good  deal  of  argument — did  agree,  and  it  was 
possible  for  the  transfer  to  take  place  peacefully,  although  even  now — as  the 
House  knows — the  de  jure  transfer  has  not  taken  place,  and  always  we  are  told 
that  they  are  prepared  to  do  so.  But  there  are  their  difficulties — other 
difficulties — not  in  connection  with  this.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  during  the 
last  many  years  France  has  had  to  face  any  number  of  difficulties  and  crises, 
and  it  is  unfortunate  that  we  have  had  to  suffer  for  that  to  some  extent.459  Now 
we  thought  that  we  would  be  able  to  settle  the  question  of  Goa  by  argument. 
Even  then  we  gave  priority  to  the  French  possessions  because  we  thought  that 
it  was  more  easy  to  deal  with  the  French  Government  than  the  Portuguese 
Government — which  it  was  indeed.  But  then  we  found  that  it  was  not  only 
more  difficult  to  deal  with  the  Portuguese  Government  but  also  it  was  not 
possible  to  deal  with  them  at  all.  As  perhaps  honourable  members  may  remember 
the  first  response  we  got  from  them  to  an  official  note  in  regard  to  Goa  was 
that  they  produced  a  Papal  Bull  of  the  15th  century  on  which  they  based  their 
right  not  only  to  Goa  but  to  large  parts  of  the  world.  Though  large  parts  of  the 
world  have  slipped  from  them,  Goa  has  remained  and  to  that  they  propose  to 
hold  on  the  plea  of  the  Papal  Bull.  It  is  very  difficult  to  argue  with  persons  of 
any  country  which  bases  its  right  in  this  way.  Since  then  we,  in  the  early  days, 
opened  diplomatic  relations,  sent  a  Minister  to  Lisbon  in  order  to  deal  with  this 
question.  As  this  did  not  succeed,  we  withdrew  the  Minister,  closed  our  Mission 


459.  The  question  was  raised  by  Nehru  on  18  August  1961  in  his  talk  with  the  French 
Ambassador,  see  item  352. 
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there  and  have  had  no  diplomatic  relations  since  them. 

As  for  the  other  matter,  the  problem  then  became,  either  we  should  take 
steps,  that  is  military  steps,  or,  as  some  people  think,  to  encourage  popular 
steps  against  the  Portuguese  Government.  By  popular  steps  I  am  not  referring 
to  anything  that  might  happen  within  Goa  but  that  people  from  outside  come 
and  march  in.  Now,  anything  that  happens  within  Goa  would  have  been  well  in 
the  normal  order  of  things.  People  in  a  country  wish  to  change  their  Government, 
and  they  do  it,  but  for  others  to  go  from  outside  created  difficulties.  The  first 
difficulty  was  that  it  could  be  said,  as  it  was  said,  that  the  people  of  Goa  did  not 
want  any  change  at  all  and  it  had  been  imposed  upon  them  by  people  coming 
from  other  parts.  Secondly,  people  going  from  India,  that  is,  unarmed  people, 
would,  as  things  were,  inevitably  be  shot  down.  Now,  if  we  allowed  our  people 
to  go  there  to  be  shot  down  in  large  numbers,  which  the  Portuguese  would 
certainly  have  done  without  the  least  compunction,  then  we  had  to  face  a 
difficult  choice.  Either  we  put  up  with  it  and  did  nothing,  which  was  a  very 
painful  choice,  or  we  sent  our  Army  behind  them.  Therefore,  ultimately  the 
question  became  of  sending  our  Army  and  not  merely  leaving  it  to  unarmed 
people  to  go  there.  And  till  we  were  ready  to  send  our  Army  in  this  way,  it  was 
not  right  for  us  to  create  a  situation  which  demanded  the  sending  of  our  Army. 
This  is  the  basic  logic. 

Now,  as  regards  the  sending  of  our  Army  there  everyone  knows,  including 
Dr  Salazar,460  that  the  Portuguese  Army  could  not  resist  our  Army  for  more 
than  a  few  hours,  may  be  a  day  or  two  or  whatever  it  may  be.  But  it  was  not  a 
military  question.  It  was  a  political  question  with  its  consequences  not  only  on 
our  policy  but  in  other  ways  too.  That  would  have  meant  war  with  Portugal. 
Now,  Portugal  may  be,  in  the  military  sense,  a  relatively  easy  country  to  deal 
with.  Nevertheless,  it  is  another  country  and  for  us,  after  all  that  we  said 
repeatedly,  again  and  again,  not  about  Goa  I  mean,  but  about  our  general  policy, 
to  start  a  war,  however  small  the  war  may  be,  would  have  been  fundamentally 
opposed  to  all  that  we  had  said,  and  the  weight  which  we  have  in  the  councils 
of  the  world  would  have  been  much  less.  Also  we  might  have  got  entangled  in 
many  ways.  We  must  not  isolate  this  from  the  other  world  problems. 
Nevertheless,  Portugal  has  been  actively  or  passively  supported  by  some  great 
powers,  as  we  know,  in  the  United  Nations  and  elsewhere.  Naturally,  there  has 
been  a  tendency  for  that  support  to  be  withdrawn.  In  fact,  Portugal  today  has 
not  got  many  friends  left  in  the  world.  But  there  was  this  support  and  it  was 
just  possible  that  a  difficult  situation  might  have  arisen.  In  the  United  Nations 


460.  Antonio  de  Oliveira  Salazar,  Prime  Minister  of  Portugal. 
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we  might  have  been  condemned  as  aggressors,  technically  speaking,  and  other 
problems  would  have  faced  us. 

Bhupesh  Gupta:  How?  They  would  have  to  pass  some  resolution  there.  It 
would  go  to  the  Security  Council  and  the  veto  is  there.  Then  they  have  to 
go  to  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly.  Do  you  think  they  could  have 
passed  a  resolution? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  cannot  say.  Certainly  they  may  have  or  they  may  not  have 
done  so.  But  that  all  depends.  The  point  was  that  it  was  something  that  was 
opposed  to  all  that  we  had  been  telling  the  world,  the  world  which  often  has 
been  at  the  brink  of  war.  Even  a  little  spark  is  a  dangerous  thing.  And  for  us  to 
light  that  spark  was  not  in  conformity  with  the  whole  trend  of  our  policy,  and 
it  might  even  have  involved  us  in  considerable  difficulties. 

One  minor  matter  I  may  remind  the  House  about,  not  directly  in  this 
connection  but  still  we  have  to  remember  all  this.  The  House  may  know  that 
for  some  odd  reasons  the  Pakistan  Government  has  been  very  friendly  to  Portugal. 
Probably  the  sole  reason  is  that  anybody  who  is  against  India,  the  Pakistan 
Government  embraces  and  thinks  that  it  can  take  advantage  of  that  position. 
So,  anyhow  we  thought  it  undesirable  both  on  grounds  of  policy,  basic  or 
principal  policy,  and  practical  considerations  to  take  military  steps  to  drive  out 
Portugal  from  Goa. 

Also  we  felt  that  whatever  might  be  done  from  outside,  the  initiative  must 
come  from  the  people  of  Goa,  not  from  outside.  So  years  have  passed  and  it 
has  been  a  painful  experience  to  hear  what  has  been  happening  in  Goa,  to  put 
up  with  it  without  being  able  to  do  something  about  it.  I  do  not  know,  but  now 
looking  back,  we  would  have  acted  otherwise.  It  is  always  difficult  to  say.  On 
the  whole,  I  think,  we  acted  rightly.  I  am  not  justifying  it,  but  still  that  is  my 
impression,  and  this  policy  that  we  pursued,  a  policy  of  very  considerable 
patience,  has  created  a  considerable  impression  all  over  the  world  in  our  favour 
vis-a-vis  Portugal.  And  now,  not  because  of  India  or  Goa  so  much,  but  more 
so  because  of  what  is  happening  in  Angola,  Portugal  is  in  bad  odour  almost  the 
world  over.  It  is  a  misfortune  that  even  now  some  countries  support  it  actively 
or  passively.  And  I  believe  the  fact  that  Portugal  has  been  a  member  of  the 
N.A.T.O.  alliance  has  certainly  given  certain  power  to  Portugal,  certain  strength 
to  Portugal  to  function  as  it  had  done  lately.  The  House  may  remember  that 
even  the  United  States  of  America,  which  previously  rather  sided  with  Portugal, 
and  Mr  Dulles,  the  previous  Secretary  of  State  there,  said  something  which 
was  deeply  resented  in  India,  have  voted  against  Portugal  in  the  United  Nations. 
I  regret  that  the  United  Kingdom  has  not  seen  the  light  yet  and  still  thinks  of  its 
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oldest  friend,  oldest  ally  as  well  as  N.A.T.O.  ally.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is — 
and  I  think  every  country  should  realise  it — that  Portugal’s  association  with 
N.A.T.O.  brings  disgrace  to  N.A.T.O.  and  not  any  strength,  and  the  longer  this 
continues  and  the  N.A.T.O.  powers,  for  reasons  to  which  they  attach  value, 
keep  Portugal  there,  they  weaken  this  alliance.  I  am  not  in  favour  of  N.A.T.O. 
or  Warsaw  Pact  or  C.E.N.T.O.  or  SEATO.  I  am  not  saying  this  from  the  point 
of  principles  but  I  am  merely  saying  that  as  it  is  NATO  today  is  weakened  in  the 
minds  of  vast  numbers  of  people  because  of  Portugal’s  association  with  it. 
That  is  the  position  in  regard  to  Goa  but  I  am  prepared  to  say  that  in  this 
changing  world  with  what  is  happening  now  both  outside  India,  in  Africa,  in 
Angola  and  what  is  happening  in  India  and  in  Goa,  this  question  cannot  be 
considered  as  a  closed  one  about  what  steps  we  should  take  in  regard  to  Goa. 
We  shall  have  to  give  a  good  deal  of  thought  to  it  from  time  to  time  as  to 
whether  we  should  vary  our  previous  policy  and,  if  so,  in  what  way.  That  is  all 
I  can  say  at  present. 

These  were,  so  far  as  I  know,  all  the  subject  matters  raised  but  I  have 
wanted  to  associate  myself  with  this  discussion  here  because,  although  this  is 
a  simple  Bill — it  is  a  Bill  which  no  doubt  will  be  passed  unanimously  and  with 
acclaim  here — nevertheless,  it  has  importance  and  significance  and,  therefore, 
I  wanted  to  be  associated  with  this  somewhat  historic  moment  in  our  Parliament 
when  this  little  piece  of  territory — its  littleness  does  not  count — is  coming 
back  to  the  arms  of  Mother  India,  Sir,  I  move. 

Deputy  Chairman:  The  question  is: 

“That  the  Bill  further  to  amend  the  Constitution  of  India,  as  passed  by  the 
Lok  Sabha,  be  taken  into  consideration.” 

The  House  divided. 

Deputy  Chairman:  Ayes — 155;  Noes — Nil. 

I  only  hope  that  the  Prime  Minister  will  kindly  inform  us  from  time  to 
time  in  what  manner  Goa  is  to  be  liberated.  The  country’s  desire  is  to  see 
Goa  liberated  before  Pandit  Jawaharlal  Nehru  is  no  more  in  the  Prime 
Minister’s  office.  Some  day  he  will  not  be  there  as  even  you  will  not  be 
here.  Therefore,  we  would  like  to  know.  [Interruptions]  If  these  gentlemen 
remain  it  is  better  that  he  is  there  so  far  as  we  are  concerned. 

Now,  the  question  is,  people  ask  why  it  should  be  like  that.  The  process 
of  independence  would  not  be  complete  as  he  himself  put  it.  We  entirely 
associate  with  the  feeling  of  Congressmen  and  others  that  during  his  tenure 
of  office  it  should  be  done  and  it  is  for  him  to  give  the  lead,  being  the  leader 
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of  the  ruling  party,  the  first  party  in  the  country  and  being  the  Head  of  the 
Government.  I  suggest  that  ways  and  means  must  be  found,  through  the 
combined  efforts  of  the  State  and  of  the  people  at  the  non-official  level  for 
bringing  about  a  situation  which  makes  the  dream  of  the  liberation  of  Goa 
into  a  living  reality. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  The  hon.  Member  who  has  just  been  speaking  referred  to 
various  possible  courses  of  action  in  regard  to  Goa.  He  said  that  there  were 
other  alternatives;  one  need  not  march  an  army;  one  need  not  send  people  to  be 
shot  down.  Then  he  referred  presumably  to  people  going  furtively  and  secretly 
with  guns  that  they  may  obtain  .  .  . 

Bhupesh  Gupta:  Sir,  I  did  not  say  furtively  and  secretly. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  If  they  do  not  go  furtively  and  secretly  they  will  be  shot 
down;  it  is  obvious.  Odd  individuals  do  not  go  openly  to  face  an  army,  even  a 
Portuguese  army.  A  State  army,  however  weak  it  may  be,  is  infinitely  stronger, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  arms,  than  a  few  odd  individuals  with  shot  guns  in 
their  hands  which  really  means  that  people  should  go  there  secretly  and  organise, 
let  us  say,  some  kind  of  a  guerilla  warfare.  Now,  I  am  not  touching  on  the 
morals  of  this  question.  But  practically  speaking  I  am  opposed — may  be  my 
upbringing  is  such — to  any  kind  of  sabotage  activities  and  the  like.  I  am  entirely 
opposed  to  that,  I  have  no  moral  objection  to  people  with  guns  fighting  for 
freedom,  but  then  I  have  to  consider  that  from  the  practical  point  of  view  of 
how  far  it  is  likely  to  produce  results.  It  is  a  conceivable  thing  if  that  had  been 
done.  But  as  things  are,  what  happens  is  not  that  people  do  this.  People  go 
there  in  order  to  produce  a  situation  which  will  compel  the  Government  to 
send  armies.  Now,  I  am  not  prepared  to  be  pressed  into  action  until  I  think  that 
the  time  is  ready  for  that  action.  Therefore,  I  have  objected  to  this  kind  of 
thing.  I  am  asked,  “permit  us  to  go  there  unarmed.”  All  that,  if  I  may  say  so 
with  all  respect,  is  not  quite  straightforward  because  they  do  not  expect  to  do 
anything  except  to  force  us  to  follow  them  with  guns.  And  as  I  have  just 
hinted,  a  time  may  come  when  we  may  even  decide  to  send  our  armies  and 
when  that  time  comes  it  will  be  an  open  effort  of  ours  and  not  a  secret  or 
furtive  one. 

That  is  all  I  have  to  say,  Sir,  except  to  assure  my  hon.  friend  Mr  Gupta  that 
I  have  no  intention  of  passing  away  before  Goa  is  liberated. 
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192.  In  the  Lok  Sabha:  Representation  for  Dadra  and 
Nagar  Haveli461 

Speaker:  The  House  will  now  take  up  the  consideration  of  the  Dadra  and 
Nagar  Haveli  Bill.  The  hon.  Prime  Minister. 

Tangamani:  On  a  point  of  order.  The  Constitution  (Tenth  Amendment)  Bill 
has  been  passed  by  us  and  we  were  told  this  morning  that  a  message  has 
been  received  from  Rajya  Sabha  that  it  has  also  passed  this  Bill  without  any 
amendments.  We  have  not  been  able  to  understand  whether  the  Bill  has 
received  the  assent  of  the  President  under  Article  111.  It  is  only  when  the 
President  has  given  his  assent.... 

Speaker:  I  have  got  a  copy  of  the  assent  of  the  President.  I  was  about  to 
read  it.  I  will  now  do  so.  It  reads: 

“The  undersigned  is  directed  to  forward  herewith  a  copy  of  the 
Constitution  (Tenth  Amendment)  Bill,  1961,  which  received  the  assent  of 
the  President  on  the  16th  August,  1961.  The  Act  is  being  published  in  a 
Gazette  of  India  Extra-ordinary,  Part  II-Section  I  dated  the  17th  August, 
1961.” 

So,  now  there  is  no  impediment. 

The  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (Jawaharlal  Nehru):  I  beg 
to  move: 

“That  the  Bill  to  make  provision  for  the  representation  of  the  Union  territory 
of  Dadra  and  Nagar  Haveli  in  Parliament  and  for  the  administration  of  that 
Union  territory  and  for  matters  connected  therewith,  be  taken  into 
consideration.” 

This,  Sir,  follows  from  the  Constitution  (Tenth  Amendment)  Bill  which  we 
passed  the  other  day.  Until  that  had  been  done,  this  matter  could  not  be  taken 
up.  Now  that  Constitution  (Tenth  Amendment)  Bill  has  been  passed  by  the 
requisite  majorities  in  both  Houses  and  has  become  the  law  of  the  land,  I  present 
this  simple  Bill  which  provides  for  the  actual  practical  effect  of  incorporation 
and  what  should  be  done  there. 

Most  of  the  provisions  in  this  Bill  are  temporary  provisions.  It  is  perhaps 
not  desirable  at  this  stage  to  make  any  permanent  changes.  Of  course,  they 


461.  Bill,  17  August  1961.  Lok  Sabha  Debates ,  Second  Series,  Vol.  LVI,  7-19  August  1961, 
cols  2786-2789. 
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may  last  till  we  care  to  make  any  changes.  Hon.  Members  will  notice  that  we 
have  given  them  a  seat  in  the  Lok  Sabha  and,  for  the  moment,  it  is  by  nomination. 
I  may  mention  that  the  Varishta  Panchayat  is  an  elected  body,  because  there  is 
some  reference  to  it.  I  find  that  some  of  the  amendments  that  have  been  given 
notice  of  relate  to  nomination  by  the  President.  At  the  present  moment,  we 
cannot  go  into  the  election  part,  without  consulting  the  Election  Commission 
carefully  about  the  electoral  rolls  and  all  that.  Of  course,  we  want  to  give 
effect  to  this  as  soon  as  possible.  Later  this  matter  may  be  dealt  with  in  other 
ways,  proper  electoral  rolls  made  and  action  taken  thereon.  Then  it  will  be  easy 
for  that  change  to  be  made  without  any  fresh  legislation,  for  clause  10  reads: 
“The  Central  Government  may,  by  notification  in  the  Official  Gazette,  extend 
with  such  restrictions  or  modifications  as  it  thinks  fit,  to  Dadra  and  Nagar 
Haveli  any  enactment  which  is  in  force  in  a  State  at  the  date  of  the 
notification.” 

An  amendment  seeks  to  terminate  the  Varishta  Panchayat  after  a  period  of 
six  months  and  the  constitution  of  bodies  on  the  basis  of  universal  adult  franchise. 
The  present  Varishta  Panchayat  is  chosen  by  the  people  of  Dadra  and  Nagar 
Haveli  and  there  is  no  element  in  it  which  is  nominated.  So,  no  amendment  is 
needed  on  that  score  for  the  present. 

Lastly,  there  are  some  amendments  about  the  High  Court.  In  the  present 
Bill  it  is  suggested  that  the  High  Court  should  be  the  High  Court  of  Bombay. 
This  does  not  in  any  sense  decide  that  Nagar  Haveli  in  future  will  be  attached  to 
Bombay  or  Maharashtra.  Bombay  has  been  mentioned  here  simply  because  it  is 
convenient  to  reach  Bombay.  There  is  no  other  reason.  And  I  should  like  to 
make  it  clear  that  it  in  no  way  prejudices  in  future  what  the  association  of 
Nagar  Haveli  might  be  to  either  Gujarat  or  Maharashtra,  as  the  case  may  be. 

There  are  some  financial  provisions  which  are  necessary.  Really,  it  is  not  a 
matter  for  controversy.  Therefore,  I  submit  that  the  House  might  approve  of  it. 

Speaker:  Motion  moved: 

“That  the  Bill  to  make  provision  for  the  representation  of  the  Union  territory 
of  Dadra  and  Nagar  Haveli  in  Parliament  and  for  the  administration  of  that 
Union  Territory  and  for  matters  connected  therewith,  be  taken  into 
consideration.” 
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193.  To  V.K.  Krishna  Menon:  Prepare  for  Portuguese 
Adventurism462 

As  you  may  have  observed,  I  referred  to  both  the  cuttings  you  had  sent  to  me 
in  my  reply  to  the  debate  on  International  Affairs  in  the  Lok  Sabha  yesterday.463 

2.  So  far  as  Mr  Chester  Bowles’s  statement  is  concerned,  there  is  nothing 
more  that  need  be  done  about  it.  I  think  I  have  dealt  with  it  adequately  already. 

3 .  As  for  the  Portuguese  threat  to  assert  their  supposed  rights  over  Indian 
territory,  I  cannot  conceive  of  their  trying  to  go  to  Dadra  and  Nagar  Haveli 
over  Indian  territory.  I  do  not  think  that  we  need  get  alarmed  over  this  matter. 
But,  suppose  that  they  try  to  do  so,  that  will  not  be  a  calamity.  Indeed,  it  might 
almost  be  welcomed.  If  by  any  chance  they  land  by  sea  on  the  Indian  coast  or 
come  from  Diu  or  Daman,  it  is  a  possibility  that  they  could  reach  Dadra  or 
Nagar  Haveli.  But  if  this  unlikely  event  occurred,  they  would  be  captured  very 
soon  after. 

4 .  The  reason  why  I  say  that  this  would  be  almost  a  welcome  development 
is  that  the  moment  the  Portuguese  did  anything  of  this  kind,  we  would  get  a 
free  hand  to  deal  with  Goa.  That  would  be  a  welcome  opportunity. 

5.  Therefore,  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  have  any  army  people 
round  about  there.  Perhaps  the  police  might  be  alerted  and  asked  to  keep  an  eye 
on  any  such  development.464 


194.  To  R.K.  Nehru  and  M.J.  Desai:  Portuguese 
Provocation  Welcome465 

This  is  an  interesting  document.  A  proper  reply  should  be  sent  to  it  soon.  This 
should  preferably  be  a  short  document  without  going  into  any  details.  It  should 
be  prepared  in  consultation  with  our  legal  advisers. 

2.  The  Defence  Minister,  thinking  that  there  was  some  possibility  of  an 
attempt  being  made  by  the  Portuguese  to  establish  their  right  of  passage  to 
Dadra  and  Nagar  Haveli,  expressed  the  opinion  that  we  might  take  some  measures 
for  the  better  protection  of  those  areas. 


462.  Note,  18  August  1961,  to  the  Defence  Minister. 

463.  Item  351. 

464.  See  item  194. 

465.  Note,  18  August  1961,  to  the  Secretary  General  and  the  Foreign  Secretary  at  the  MEA. 
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3 .  Ido  not  think  there  is  the  slightest  chance  of  the  Portuguese  physically 
trying  to  establish  this  right  of  passage.  I  think  their  note  is  an  attempt  to  keep 
this  matter  alive.  Indeed,  in  the  note  itself  the  Portuguese  Government  says 
that  the  Indian  Government  will  be  supplied  by  them  shortly  with  the  proper 
particulars.  All  this  can  only  mean  some  kind  of  an  attempt  at  legal  justification. 

4.  Personally  I  would  very  much  like  their  attempt  to  land  people  from 
sea  or  via  Diu  or  Daman  with  the  intention  of  marching  to  Dadra  and  Nagar 
Haveli.  It  is  just  conceivable,  though  not  likely,  that  they  could  gather  some 
people  at  Diu  and  march  across  the  intervening  territory.  But  even  if  this  unlikely 
event  occurs,  they  would  be  captured  very  soon  after. 

5 .  This  attempt  by  Portugal  would  give  us  immediately  an  opportunity  to 
put  an  end  to  the  Portuguese  colonies  in  India,  such  as  remain.  We  would 
certainly  take  immediate  action  against  Goa  and,  of  course,  Diu  and  Daman.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  I  would  welcome  such  a  development. 

6.  I  do  not  think  any  special  measures  for  the  defence  of  Dadra  or  Nagar 
Haveli  are  necessary  from  the  military  point  of  view.  But  the  police  might  be 
alerted  to  some  extent  and  the  Gujarat  Government  informed  accordingly.  The 
main  point  is  proper  watch;  we  should  not  be  taken  unawares.466 


(h)  Laws  and  Administration 
195.  To  Morarji  Desai:  B.C.  Roy’s  Polish  Visit467 


July  1,  1961 

My  dear  Morarji, 

I  have  just  received  the  enclosed  letter  from  Dr  B.C.  Roy.468  1  understand  that 
he  is  leaving  Calcutta  today  for  abroad.  Today  also  happens  to  be  his  Eightieth 
Birthday. 

Evidently  he  wants  to  take  two  of  his  officers  with  him.  That  presumably 
means  today.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  visit  of  his  officers  to  Poland  is 
hardly  necessary  as  the  Central  Government  is  interesting  itself  in  this  matter. 
But  it  may  be  that  they  can  supply  some  special  information  about  the  Bengal 
coal  fields  or  about  opening  new  coal  fields  in  Bengal  to  the  Polish  people.  If 


466.  See  item  193. 

467.  Letter  to  the  Finance  Minister.  PMO,  File  No.  17(421)/60-62-PMS,  Sr.  No.  44-A.  Also 
available  in  the  JN  Collection. 

468.  Chief  Minister  of  West  Bengal. 
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some  benefit  may  come  in  this  sense  to  the  Bengal  Government,  I  do  not  want 
them  to  blame  us  for  preventing  them  from  deriving  that  benefit.  We  seem  to 
live  in  a  world,  and  in  our  own  smaller  world  of  India,  in  a  state  of  passion 
where  many  things  are  misinterpreted  and  misunderstood. 

In  these  circumstances,  perhaps,  it  might  be  advisable  to  agree  to  Dr  Roy’s 
proposal.  It  might  be  possible  for  you  to  have  a  talk  with  him  on  the  telephone 
before  he  goes. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


196.  To  Lai  Bahadur  Shastri:  The  D.K.  Home  Case469 

I  am  sending  these  papers  to  you  regarding  the  case  of  Shri  D.K.  Home.470  This 
matter  has  been  going  backwards  and  forwards  between  your  Ministry  and 
my  office  and  also,  I  think,  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Delhi.471  My  attention 
was  drawn  to  this  by  a  Member  of  Parliament,  Shri  Hynniewta,472  who  has 
been  taking  great  interest  in  this  case  and  who  has  now  written  at  considerable 
length  again.  I  have  not  read  his  long  letter  fully,  but  my  PPS473  has  made  a 
fairly  adequate  summary  which  I  have  read. 

2.  The  question  that  arises  is  as  to  whether  an  inquiry  should  be  agreed 
to.  In  the  circumstances  there  is  no  compulsion  in  having  such  an  inquiry  and 
the  Home  Ministry  is  justified  in  not  having  it  and  taking  the  action  they  did. 
The  Delhi  Administration  pointed  out  that  this  was  more  advantageous  to  Shri 
Home  as  this  will  not  come  in  the  way  of  his  re-employment.  But  if  Shri  Home, 
nevertheless,  asked  for  an  inquiry,  it  seems  to  me  unwise  to  refuse  this. 

3.  I  am  sending  all  these  papers  to  you  so  that  you  might  have  them 
examined  afresh. 

4.  It  is  stated  in  these  papers  that  the  outstanding  dues  of  Shri  Home, 
including  the  salary  for  the  period  of  one  month’s  notice,  have  not  yet  been 
paid. 


469.  Note,  1  July  1961,  to  the  Home  Minister. 

470.  See  SWJN/SS/69/items  231-232  and  235. 

471.  Bhagwan  Sahay. 

472.  Hoover  Hynniewta,  Lok  Sabha  MP,  Independent,  Autonomous  District-ST  (Assam). 

473.  Kesho  Ram. 
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197.  To  Y.D.  Gundevia:  Governors  must  not  go 
travelling474 

The  Maharaja  of  Mysore,475  who  is  also  the  Governor  of  Mysore  State,  has 
only  very  recently  come  back  from  a  visit  abroad.  It  is  unusual  for  Governors 
to  leave  their  States.  It  was  because  of  health  reasons  and  the  Maharaja’s 
desire  to  consult  eminent  doctors  that  we  agreed  to  his  taking  leave  from  his 
Governorship  for  a  while.  His  absence  involved  the  appointment  of  another 
Governor  for  that  period.  He  has  only  taken  charge  of  the  Governorship  again 
about  ten  days  or  so  ago. 

2.  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  at  all  desirable  for  him  to  leave  his  State  soon. 
In  any  event,  a  Governor  is  not  supposed  to  leave  the  State  to  go  abroad  merely 
for  a  visit  to  another  country. 

3 .  I  think,  therefore,  that  you  might  write  to  the  High  Commissioner  of 
Australia476  pointing  all  this  out  to  him.  You  can  then  send  the  Australian  High 
Commissioner’s  letter,  together  with  my  note,  to  the  Home  Ministry.  They  can 
communicate  it  to  the  Maharaja. 


198.  To  Jagjivan  Ram:  A  Friend  asks  for  a  Favour477 


July  4,  1961 


My  dear  Jagjivan  Ram, 

An  old  acquaintance  of  mine  from  Lucknow  came  to  see  me  this  morning  and 
spoke  to  me  about  the  transfer  of  some  relative  of  his  in  the  Railway  Service. 
I  told  him  that  I  did  not  interfere  in  transfers  etc.  and  that,  if  he  so  wanted  to  do 
so,  he  should  approach  your  Ministry  directly.  He  has  now  written  a  letter  to 
me,  which  I  enclose.  It  is  entirely  for  you  to  decide  what  to  do  in  such  matters. 
All  I  can  say  is  that  this  Nawab  Asghar  Hussain  is  certainly  an  ill  person. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


474.  Note,  3  July  1961,  to  the  Commonwealth  Secretary,  MEA. 

475 .  Jayachamaraj a  Wodeyar. 

476.  W.R.  Crocker. 

477.  Letter  to  the  Minister  of  Railways. 
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199.  To  D.P.  Karmarkar:  Appointing  A.  Dass  as 
Professor478 


July  12,  1961 

My  dear  Karmarkar, 

The  case  of  Dr  Mrs  A.  Dass  has  been  brought  to  my  attention.  Apparently  she 
applied  for  the  post  of  Professor  of  Obstetrics  &  Gynaecology  in  the  Lady 
Hardinge  Medical  College.  It  is  not  quite  clear  what  happened,  but  she  was 
interviewed  for  this  purpose.  She  felt  that  she  had  not  been  fairly  treated  as  she 
was  not  appointed.  Later,  she  applied  for  the  Professorship  of  Obstetrics  and 
Gynaecology  in  the  Azad  Medical  College.  She  appeared  before  the  U.P.S.C. 
and  was  selected  unanimously. 

In  December  1960  the  post  of  Professor  of  Obstetrics  at  the  Lady  Hardinge 
Medical  College  was  re-advertised.  Dr.  Dass  was  prevailed  upon  to  re-apply 
there,  which  she  did.  She  appeared  for  the  interview  in  March  1961  and  was 
told  that  the  Board  had  selected  her,  but  she  had  received  no  communication  to 
this  effect. 

In  the  meantime  the  Azad  Medical  College  have  told  her  that  they  cannot 
wait  indefinitely  for  her  to  decide  to  join. 

Could  you  please  look  into  this  matter  and  find  out  why  this  Confusion  has 
arisen. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


200.  To  Kesho  Ram:  Ram  Narayan  Choudhury  on 

BDOs479 

In  the  attached  letter,  Shri  Ram  Narayan  Chaudhury  gives  a  very  bad  report  of 
B.D.O.s.  etc.  But  he  does  not  give  any  indication  of  where  these  people  are. 
Not  even  the  State  is  mentioned.  If  he  could  give  some  information  to  us,  we 
could  enquire  into  it  or  take  other  steps.  Please  write  to  him.480 

[Kesho  Ram  noted  on  31  July  1961  that  Ram  Narayan  Choudhury  had  been 
informed  and  that  he  replied.] 


478.  Letter  to  the  Minister  of  Health. 

479.  Note,  22  July  1961,  to  the  PPS.  PMO,  File  No.  38(13)  59/61,  notes  120,  121,  125. 

480.  Kesho  Ram  noted  on  31  July  that  Ram  Narayan  Choudhury  had  replied. 
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[Nehru’s  note  of  31  July  1961  to  Kesho  Ram] 

I  have  read  Shri  Ram  Narayan  Choudhury’s  letter.  You  might  write  to  him  and 
say  that  I  do  not  want  him  to  disclose  individuals’  names,  but  it  would  help  me 
if  the  particular  area  referred  to  is  mentioned. 

[Kesho  Ram  noted  on  9  August  1961  that  Ram  Narayan  Choudhury  had  sent  a 
further  letter.] 


201.  Kesho  Ram  to  Dewan  Chaman  Lall:  Transfer  of 
Properties  in  Delhi  Markets481 


July  24,  1961 

Dear  Dewan  Chaman  Lall, 

Please  refer  to  your  letter  dated  July  14, 1961 ,482  addressed  to  the  Prime  Minister, 
regarding  the  question  of  transfer  of  proprietary  rights  to  the  allottees  of  the 
shops  and  flats  in  certain  markets  in  Delhi  and  New  Delhi. 

2.  The  Prime  Minister  has  asked  me  to  inform  you  that  it  is  very  difficult 
for  him  to  find  time  to  deal  with  such  matters  and  to  read  a  large  number  of 
papers  in  regard  to  them.  But  two  or  three  basic  questions  have  been  considered 
carefully  in  regard  to  land  in  Delhi.  One  is  that  no  freehold  plot  of  land  should 
be  given  to  any  one  and  the  second  is  that  we  cannot  accept  any  arrangement 
which  may  come  in  the  way  of  the  big  scale  planning  of  Delhi.  Naturally  these 
decisions  will  not  apply  to  any  final  arrangement  which  may  have  been  agreed 
to  previously.  For  the  rest,  the  Works,  Housing  and  Supply  Ministry  will,  no 
doubt,  consider  the  points  raised  by  you. 


Yours  sincerely, 
K.  Ram 


481.  Letter  to  Rajya  Sabha  MP. 

482.  This  letter  could  not  be  traced.  However,  S.P.  Verma,  Secretary  of  the  Sarojini  Market 
Shop-Keepers  Association  wrote  to  Dewan  Chaman  Lall  on  13  June  1961  on  the  subject: 
“Transfer  of  ownership  rights  of  shops  and  flats  to  occupants  in  Sarojini  Market,  Sarojini 
Nagar,  New  Delhi”  regarding  the  GOI  Order  of  1956  on  the  transfer  of  ownership  rights 
to  refugee  occupants.  See  NMML,  Dewan  Chaman  Lall  Papers,  Subject  File  No.  36,  pp. 
1-2.  See  also,  in  the  same  collection,  Subject  File  No.  33,  pp.  1-2,  for  note  on  deputation 
of  leaders  of  Refugee  Markets  Joint  Association  led  by  Chaman  Lall  to  Gopala  Reddy, 
Minister  of  Works,  Housing  and  Supply  on  9  August  1961. 
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202.  To  Rajan  Nehru:  Cannot  Attend  Government 
Employees’  Conference483 


July  25,  1961 

My  dear  Rajan, 

Your  letter. 

I  do  not  know  to  what  “misunderstanding”  you  refer.  I  do  not  go  to  such 
conferences,  big  or  small,  of  government  employees.  I  do  not  remember  having 
done  so  in  the  last  dozen  years  and  I  do  not  want  to  start  this  now.  This  has 
nothing  to  do  with  lack  of  sympathy  for  them.  But  I  do  not  consider  this  a  right 
practice  and  if  I  start  doing  it  in  one  case,  I  shall  inevitably  have  to  do  it  again 
and  again. 

The  most  I  have  done  is  to  receive  small  groups  or  deputations  in  my 
office,  though  even  that  I  do  not  welcome.  It  is  the  Home  Ministry  that  deals 
with  these  matters  and  it  is  not  right  for  me  to  bypass  that  Ministry.  All  I  can  do 
is  to  pass  on  any  papers  I  get  to  them. 

The  Home  Minister  can  attend  your  meeting  if  he  so  likes.  I  have  no  objection 
to  his  going  there. 

You  will  have  seen  that  the  request  for  upgrading  Delhi  as  A  Class  city  has 
been  accepted  by  Government. 

[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


203.  To  B.  Gopala  Reddi:  Terms  for  Ashoka  Hotel 
Manager484 


July  27,  1961 

My  dear  Gopala  Reddi, 

Your  letter  of  the  27th  July  about  the  General  Manager  of  the  Ashoka  Hotel.485 

I  do  not  mind  your  giving  him  the  salary  he  asked  for.  But  the  contract 
should  be  only  for  five  years  with  renewal  for  another  period  on  terms  to  be 
settled  then.  I  do  not  think  it  is  right  or  proper  for  you  to  give  him  a  guarantee 
for  the  second  five  years  now  or  compensation  in  case  of  his  having  to  vacate 
his  office  after  five  years. 


483.  Letter  to  the  wife  of  R.K.  Nehru.  Address:  1  Clive  Road,  New  Delhi. 

484.  Letter  to  the  Minister  for  Works,  Housing  and  Supply.  PMO,  File  No.  2(141  )/6 1  -72- 
PMS,  Sr.  No.  15-A. 

485.  Brigadier  Raj  Sarin. 
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Should  you  wish  to  see  me  about  this,  you  can  do  sd  after  I  return  from 
Bangalore  and  Poona.  I  am  going  there  tomorrow,  returning  late  in  the  evening 
of  the  29th  July. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


204.  To  Lai  Bahadur  Shastri:  J.P.  Mitter  Case486 


July  30,  1961 

My  dear  Lai  Bahadur, 

Justice  J.P.  Mitter  came  to  see  me  this  morning.487  I  told  him  that  in  such 
matters  we  had  to  consult  the  Chief  Justice  of  India,  and  I  proposed  to  do  so. 
He  said  that  he  would  like  to  put  his  own  case  to  the  Chief  Justice.488  1  said  that 
I  had  no  objection  to  this. 

As  it  happened,  the  Chief  Justice  came  to  see  me  this  evening.  This  was 
about  other  matters.  I  spoke  to  him  about  J.P.  Mitter,  and  it  was  obvious  that 
he  held  strong  views  about  him,  having  gone  into  his  case  previously.489 
Nevertheless  he  agreed  to  see  him  if  J.P.  Mitter  so  desired.  I  have,  therefore, 
written  a  letter  to  J.P.  Mitter,  copy  enclosed.490 


Yours  affectionately, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


205.  To  J.P.  Mitter:  Meet  Chief  Justice  if  You  Want491 


July  30,  1961 


Dear  Justice  Mitter, 

When  you  came  to  see  me  this  morning,  I  told  you  that  we  had  to  consult  the 
Chief  Justice  of  India.492  I  proposed  therefore,  to  consult  him.  You  agreed  to 


486.  Letter  to  the  Home  Minister. 

487.  Judge-  of  the  Calcutta  High  Court. 

488.  B.P.  Sinha. 

489.  See  SWJN/SS/69/item  259. 

490.  Item  205. 

491 .  Letter  to  a  Judge  of  the  Calcutta  High  Court. 

492.  B.P.  Sinha. 
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this,  but  added  that  you  just  be  given  a  chance  to  place  your  viewpoint  before 
him.  I  replied  that,  so  far  as  I  was  concerned,  it  was  perfectly  open  to  you  to 
do  so  and  place  before  him  what  you  consider  “the  true  facts.” 

I  have  spoken  to  the  Chief  Justice  of  India  about  this  matter  this  evening. 
He  told  me  that  some  time  back  a  rule  had  been  framed  which  was  probably 
applicable  to  such  cases,  and  in  accordance  with  this  rule,  action  had  been 
taken  in  regard  to  Judges  of  several  High  Courts.  However,  he  said  that  if  you 
wished  to  see  him  he  was  prepared  to  give  you  an  interview. 

The  Chief  Justice  also  mentioned  to  me  that  there  had  been  some  serious 
complaints  about  the  manner  in  which  judicial  work  had  been  transacted  by 
you. 

I  suggest,  therefore,  that  if  you  so  wish,  you  might  get  in  touch  with  the 
Chief  Justice  of  India.493 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


206.  To  B.D.  Jatti:  Executive  must  not  interfere  with 
Judiciary494 

July  30,  1961 

My  dear  Jatti, 

The  Chief  Justice  of  India495  spoke  to  me  today  about  a  certain  recommendation 
which  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Mysore  High  Court496  made  a  long  time  ago. 
Apparently  this  has  been  lying  with  you  for  a  year  or  more.  But  it  has  not  yet 
been  forwarded.  The  Chief  Justice  of  India  told  me  that  he  himself  had  spoken 
to  you  about  this  matter  last  December,  that  is,  seven  or  eight  months  ago,  and 
you  had  promised  to  send  it  on  soon.  This  has  not  been  done  yet. 

You  know  that  complaints  have  been  made  about  the  interference  of  the 
Executive  Government  in  the  appointment  of  Judges,  etc.  We  have  strenuously 
denied  them,  and  we  feel  that  there  should  be  no  such  interference.  A  case  in 
which  the  recommendation  of  the  State  Chief  Justice  is  held  up  for  a  year  or 
more  would  create  a  bad  impression.  I  myself  do  not  understand  why  this 
should  be  so. 

493.  See  item  204. 

494.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  Mysore  State. 

495.  B.P.  Sinha. 

496.  S.R.  Dasgupta. 
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Will  you  please  look  into  this  matter  and  take  early  steps  to  forward  any 
recommendation  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  Mysore? 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


207.  Kesho  Ram  to  MHA:  Signing  Travel  Bills497 

These  papers  were  submitted  to  the  Prime  Minister,  who  has  recorded  the 
following  minute:  “I  have  no  objection  to  signing  any  statements  when  this  is 
considered  necessary.”498 

208.  To  B.  Gopala  Reddi:  Accomodation  for  the  MEA499 

August  1,  1961 

My  dear  B.  Gopala  Reddi, 

I  am  writing  to  you  to  remind  you  again  about  the  question  of  accommodation 
for  the  External  Affairs  Ministry.  Has  any  progress  been  made  in  this  matter? 
Some  B  Block  hutments  were  allotted  to  us  some  months  ago,  but  we  have 
been  unable  to  take  possession  of  them  as  they  have  not  been  vacated  by  the 
Defence  Ministry. 

It  was  suggested,  you  might  remember,  that  there  should  be  an  inter¬ 
departmental  meeting  to  work  out  a  plan  for  the  future. 

I  do  hope  that  some  urgent  steps  will  be  taken  and  this  matter  will  not  be 
allowed  to  drift. 

Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


497.  Note,  1  August  1961,  from  Kesho  Ram,  the  PPS,  to  the  Ministry  of  Home  Affairs, 
recording  Nehru’s  minute.  MHA,  File  No.  14/6/59-Public-I,  p.  45. 

498.  See  appendix  38. 

499.  Letter  to  the  Minister  of  Works,  Housing  and  Supply. 
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209.  To  V.K.  Krishna  Menon:  Welfare  for  the  INA500 

August  2,  1961 

My  dear  Krishna, 

Shah  Nawaz  Khan501  came  to  see  me  today  and  spoke  to  me  about  some  of  our 
Army  personnel  who  had  joined  the  Indian  National  Army  in  Malaya.  Previously 
Sheel  Bhadra  Yajee,  MP,  had  also  spoken  to  me  about  this.  Shah  Nawaz  Khan 
gave  me  a  note  on  the  subject,  which  I  enclose. 

This  matter  was  first  considered  in  Mountbatten’s  time.  He  was  averse  to 
doing  anything  for  these  men  and  even  more  so  the  British  Commander-in- 
Chief  then  was  opposed  to  it.  Some  of  our  senior  Indian  officers  then  also  did 
not  look  with  favour  on  the  INA.  However,  something  was  done  because  of 
public  pressure. 

This  was  not  very  adequate. 

Since  then  I  think  this  matter  was  considered  once  or  twice  again  and 
something  more  was  done.  Some  of  our  old  INA  people  have  been  taken  back 
into  our  Army,  and  a  few  have  been  employed  otherwise.  Two  or  three  are  in 
our  Foreign  Service.  Shah  Nawaz  Khan  himself  is  a  Minister. 

From  time  to  time  we  have  been  giving  from  public  funds  help  to  some 
cases  of  distress  among  the  ex-INA  personnel.  Shah  Nawaz  Khan  tells  me  that 
those  who  were  listed  as  Black  just  before  Independence  have  received  no 
favour  from  us  and  they  have  suffered  greatly  and  many  are  in  a  bad  way 
altogether.  He  does  not  talk  of  officers  but  of  men,  and  he  pressed  me  that 
something  should  be  done  to  them.  I  do  not  know  what  can  be  done.  Obviously 
there  is  no  question  of  employing  them  after  all  these  years.  Whatever  help 
might  be  given  will  have  to  be  ex-gratia.  It  was  suggested  that  their  old  arrears 
of  pay  should  be  given.  Even  this  will  probably  amount  to  a  large  sum  of 
money. 

I  would  like  you  to  think  about  this  matter  and  see  if  we  can  do  anything 
further  about  people  who  were  listed  in  the  black  category. 

Yours  affectionately, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


500.  Letter  to  the  Minister  of  Defence. 

501.  Union  Deputy  Minister  for  Railways. 
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210.  To  Morarji  Desai:  Diplomats  Misuse  Privileges502 


August  4,  1961 


My  dear  Morarji, 

Your  letter  of  the  4th  August  about  diplomatic  personnel  misusing  their  privilege 
of  obtaining  duty-free  wine,  liquor  and  cigarettes.  The  figures  you  give  are 
indeed  startling.  Even  without  these  figures  I  have  drawn  the  attention  of  my 
Ministry  to  this  kind  of  thing.  It  is  not  quite  clear  to  me  what  we  should  do 
about  it.  We  cannot  allow  this  position  to  continue  without  some  effort  to 
prevent  it.  We  shall  give  thought  to  this  matter. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


211.  To  Jivraj  Mehta:  Catch  Smugglers  with  Preventive 
Detention503 


August  4,  1961 

My  dear  Jivraj, 

Your  letter  of  the  2nd  August  with  a  note  about  integration.  Thank  you  for  it. 

I  have  also  received  another  letter  of  the  2nd  August  from  you.  In  this  you 
say  that  it  is  difficult  to  use  the  Preventive  Detention  Act  in  the  case  of  smugglers 
because  no  breach  of  peace  is  likely  to  take  place.  I  see  no  difficulty  at  all  about 
this  matter.  We  have  decided  to  use  the  Preventive  Detention  Act  for  a  number 
of  cases,  including  communal  writings.  I  would  have  no  hesitation  whatever  in 
using  it  for  a  smuggler.  At  the  most,  what  might  happen  perhaps  is  that  the 
Advisory  Board  might  release  him. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


502.  Letter  to  the  Finance  Minister. 

503.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  Gujarat. 
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212.  To  Asoke  K.  Sen:  Kameswara  Rau  wants  to  be  on 
Language  Commission504 

August  5,  1961 

My  dear  Asoke, 

P.  Kameswara  Rau,  Member  of  the  Hindu  Religious  Endowments  Commission, 
some  times  comes  to  see  me  and  tells  me  of  the  progress  of  his  work  in  the 
Commission.  I  have  found  his  talk  interesting  and  he  has  a  very  considerable 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  especially  in  South  India. 

He  came  to  see  me  today  and  after  talking  to  me  about  his  Commission’s 
work,  expressed  a  wish  to  be  a  Member  of  the  Language  Commission  which  is 
supposed  to  translate  our  statutes  etc.  into  various  Indian  languages.  Apparently 
somebody  from  the  Telugu  area  has  resigned  from  that  Commission,  or  has 
not  accepted.  I  know  nothing  about  this  matter.  As  he  gave  me  a  paper  about 
himself,  I  am  forwarding  it  to  you. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


213.  To  Vishnu  Sahay:  Leaking  Cabinet505 

I  agree  with  you.  I  am  giving  below  a  note  which  please  send  to  all  Cabinet 
Ministers  and  others  who  were  present  at  the  Cabinet  meeting  yesterday: 

“In  this  morning’s  Statesman  newspaper  there  is  a  big  headline  about  election 
expenses  and  the  decision  of  the  Cabinet  yesterday  is  given  with  great 
prominence.  It  is  clear  that  this  decision  of  the  Cabinet  must  have  been 
conveyed  to  the  representative  of  the  Statesman  almost  immediately  after 
the  Cabinet  meeting.  This  is  very  disturbing  and  distressing  as  it  indicates 
that  leakage  takes  place  with  great  speed  and  there  is  some  contact  with 
the  newspaperman. 

2.  It  is  obvious  that  this  state  of  affairs  is  a  serious  matter.  If  such  leakage 
takes  place  on  relatively  less  important  matters,  it  can  easily  take  place  on  more 
important  matters. 


504.  Letter  to  the  Law  Minister. 

505.  Note,  9  August  1961,  to  the  Cabinet  Secretary. 
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3.  I  am,  therefore,  requesting  all  those  present  at  the  Cabinet  meeting 
yesterday  to  tell  me  if  by  any  chance  they  met  a  newspaperman  last  evening 
and,  directly  or  indirectly,  mentioned  this  matter  to  him. 

4.  I  should,  therefore,  be  grateful  if  you  could  let  me  have  this 
information.” 


214.  To  B.V.  Keskar:  Help  Husband  and  Wife  to  be 
Together506 


August  10,  1961 


My  dear  Balkrishna, 

A  person  came  to  see  me  this  morning  of  the  name  of  P.  Ralla  Ram.507  1  happen 
to  have  known  his  father  who  was  a  noted  Indian  Christian  leader.  This  man 
gave  me  a  paper  about  his  sister  and  her  husband  which  I  am  enclosing. 
Apparently  both  the  sister  and  her  husband  are  employed  by  the  AIR  but  in 
different  Stations.  So  they  can  hardly  ever  meet. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


506.  Letter  to  the  Minister  of  Information  &  Broadcasting. 

507.  Son  of  Augustine  Ralla  Ram  who  was  Secretary  of  Student  Christian  Movement  of  India, 
Burma,  and  Ceylon,  1928-1947. 
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215.  To  V.K.  Krishna  Menon:  Army  Promotions508 


August  12,  1961 


My  dear  Krishna, 

I  have  received  another  letter  from  Ranga509  in  continuation  of  his  previous 
letters.  I  enclose  a  copy  of  this.  This  has  been  written  on  behalf  of  himself  and 
a  number  of  others,  as  you  will  remember.  What  am  I  to  say  in  answer?  I 
presume  that  you  have  seen  his  previous  letter.  If  not,  I  can  send  you  a  copy.510 


Yours  affectionately, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


216.  To  N.G.  Ranga:  Army  Promotions511 


August  16,  1961 

My  dear  Ranga, 

Your  letter  of  August  8. 5 12  In  this  you  draw  my  attention  again  to  one  point, 
namely,  what  definite  advice  was  given  by  the  Chief  of  Staff  about  the 
promotions. 

The  promotion  to  which  you  refer  was  that  of  an  Army  Commander.  This 
post  is  not  amenable  to  the  No.  1  Selection  Board  procedure  about  which  and 
other  Boards  of  similar  character,  you  spoke  in  relation  to  promotions  in  general. 
The  Army  Commander  is  next  to  the  Chief  of  Staff,  the  highest  appointment  in 
our  Army.  Its  selection  cannot  be  done  by  Selection  Boards;  the  Selection 
Board  is  constituted  of  PSOS513  and  others  who  are  junior  to  the  appointees 
that  they  would  have  to  consider.  The  selection  is,  therefore,  based  upon  all 


508.  Letter  to  the  Defence  Minister. 

509.  N.  G  Ranga,  Lok  Sabha  MP,  Swatantra. 

His  letter  of  8  August  1961,  on  behalf  of  those  who  had  signed  the  original  letter: 
“We  find  that  you  reply  to  the  points  raised  in  our  letter  dealing  with  the  promotions 
recently  made  in  the  Army  and  your  offer  made  in  the  course  of  the  debate  on  Defence 
Ministry  has  not  answered  the  point  which  we  raised  in  our  letter,  namely,  what  definite 
advice  was  given  by  the  Chief  of  Staff  about  the  promotions.  Since  further  correspondence 
on  this  point  does  not  seem  to  be  useful,  I  request  you  to  give  us  permission  to  publish 
our  correspondence  on  this  matter.” 

5 1 0.  See  S WJN/SS/69/256;  SWJN/SS/67/item  2,  here  p.  26. 

511.  Letter  to  Lok  Sabha  MP,  Swatantra. 

512.  See  item  215,  fn  509. 

513.  Principal  Staff  Officers. 
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relevant  factors  including  the  suitability  of  the  appointee  to  be  the  highest  ranking 
officer  in  about  a  third  of  India  in  each  case. 

Although  this  matter  does  not  go  up  to  Selection  Boards  and  the  appointment 
is  made  by  Government,  in  such  cases  advice  may  be  asked  for  and  received  in 
the  appropriate  way,  namely,  the  Defence  Minister  consults  the  highest  officers 
in  the  Army.  This  was  done  quite  fully  and  the  notes  of  the  Defence  Minister’s 
interviews  with  those  so  concerned  were  recorded  by  the  Defence  Minister  at 
the  time.  They  are  naturally  considered  confidential.  They  were  shown  to  me 
at  the  time.  These  notes  are  not  kept  in  routine  files  as  it  would  be  improper 
and  might  be  damaging  to  show  such  notes  to  any  one. 

These  are  “Selection”  appointments.  While  seniority  and  military  attainment 
are  important,  these  alone  are  not  the  criterion. 

I  do  not  think  it  will  be  proper  or  in  the  interests  of  any  officer  concerned 
for  me  to  give  you  any  detailed  information  about  the  enquiries  made  from  the 
senior  officers  including  the  Chief  of  Staff.  I  might  tell  you,  however,  that  the 
recommendations  were  not  uniform,  and  they  varied. 

If  you  so  wish  it,  you  can  publish  this  correspondence.  But  I  do  not  think 
that  it  will  be  helpful  to  deal  with  these  senior  appointments  or  promotions  in 
this  way.514 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


217.  In  the  Rajya  Sabha:  A  Third  Term  for  the  President515 

The  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (Jawaharlal  Nehru):  Mr. 
Deputy  Chairman,  Sir,  I  must  confess  right  at  the  beginning  that  I  am  not  at  all 
happy  at  this  proposal  that  the  hon.  Member  has  put  forward  for  an  amendment 
of  the  Constitution.516  It  is  not  so  much  because  of  the  principle  involved  in  the 
proposal — to  which  I  have  no  objection — but  the  hon.  Member  has  brought  in 
such  a  proposal  which  almost  inevitably  tends  to  get  us  entangled  in  personal 
issues  however  much  one  may  try  to  avoid  it  and  the  hon.  Member,  to  some 
extent,  has  tried  to  do  that. 


514.  See  also  SWJN/SS/69/item  256. 

515.  Motion,  18  August  1961.  Rajya  Sabha  Debates,  Vol.  35,  Nos  1-10,  14-28  August  1961, 
cols  781-783. 

516.  The  Bill  was  moved  by  Bhupesh  Gupta  of  the  CPI. 
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He  said  just  now  that  he  has  brought  this  forward  as  it  is  a  burning  issue. 
I  fail  to  see  anything  burning  about  it,  or  any  extreme  urgency  about  it. 
Unfortunately,  he  has  also — I  am  sorry  I  could  not  listen  to  his  whole  speech; 
I  had  listened  to  his  speech  for  about,  an  hour  and  a  half  on  the  last  occasion 
and  for  a  few  minutes  today — to  some  extent,  dragged  me  into  the  picture,  and 
that  has  embarrassed  me  still  more.  More  particularly  it  is  peculiarly  unfortunate 
that  this  question  should  be  raised  at  this  particular  moment  when  our  revered 
President  is  passing  through  a  very  severe  illness. 

However,  I  shall  say  a  few  words  about  the  basic  principle  involved  in  this 
with  which,  as  I  said,  I  am  largely  in  agreement,  as  that  is  the  practice  in  other 
countries  and  it  is  on  the  whole  a  healthy  practice.  But  so  far  as  we  are  concerned 
in  this  country,  it  has  been  our  extreme  good  fortune  to  have  as  our  President, 
for  the  last  two  terms,  in  fact  a  little  more  than  two  terms,  two  and  a  half 
terms,  a  person  who  played  such  a  notable  part  throughout  his  life  in  our 
freedom  struggle  and  who  is  revered  and  beloved  by  our  people.  I  say  it  has 
been  our  good  fortune  because,  in  the  early  years  of  our  Constitution,  rather  in 
the  early  years  of  the  change-over  in  India,  it  was  important  as  to  who  the 
President  should  be.  A  President  in  those  early  years,  or  at  any  time,  has  to 
perform  a  difficult  function,  and  most  people  perhaps  do  not  know  all  that  he 
has  to  do  or  not  to  do  in  his  very  high  position,  which  is  also  a  difficult  position. 
Therefore,  although  most  people  in  India,  very  large  numbers,  have  the  greatest 
respect  and  admiration  and  affection  for  him,  they  do  not  really  know  all  the 
difficulties  that  the  President  has  to  face,  and  he  has  had  to  face.  I  personally 
being  in  a  position  to  appreciate  many  of  his  difficulties,  it  has  been  given  to  me 
to  come  in  close  contact  with  him,  and  the  more  I  have  done  so,  the  more  I 
have  admired  the  way  he  has  carried  himself  in  this  high  office.  And  so  it  is 
painful  to  me  that  anything  should  be  said  here  which,  even  indirectly,  reflects 
on  him  and  the  way  he  has  conducted  himself  in  this  high  office. 

Having  said  that  I  would  like  to  say  just  a  few  words  about  the  actual 
proposal.  First  of  all,  I  am  quite  clear  in  my  mind  that  such  a  proposal — an 
amendment  of  the  Constitution — is  neither  necessary  nor  desirable,  but  I  do 
agree  with  the  basic  factor  underlying  the  proposal,  that  is,  that  the  President 
should  not  stand  for  a  third  term  of  office  is  a  desirable  convention  which  we 
should  have,  and  it  should  be  a  firm  convention,  and  naturally,  it  becomes  so. 
The  hon.  Member  has  himself  pointed  out  the  practice  in  other  countries;  in 
some  places  this  has  been  put  in  the  Constitution  right  from  the  beginning,  like 
West  Germany.  In  some  places  it  has  been  brought  in  later,  like  the  United 
States  of  America.  That  there  is  some  virtue  in  such  a  convention  or  practice 
has  been  appreciated  by  some  other  countries.  We  need  not  go  into  any  discussion 
about  this,  because  this  becomes  a  discussion  of  a  large  number  of  factors. 
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One  can  conceive  of  a  possible  situation  where  the  people  may  be  inclined  to 
have  a  President  for  the  third  term,  but  in  spite  of  that  possibility  it  is  better  to 
have  a  firm  convention  because,  although  that  possibility  may  be  there,  it  is 
also  conceivable  that  that  possibility  might  not  be  used  to  advantage.  Therefore, 
it  is  better  to  have  a  clear  and  strict  convention  to  this  effect  so  that  there  may 
be  no  doubt  in  people’s  minds.  Otherwise,  the  difficulty  arises  and  personal 
equations  in  regard  to  a  Third  term  may  come  up,  because  some  people,  while 
highly  appreciating  a  President  or  his  work,  may  still  think  that  third  terms  are 
not  desirable.  Now,  if  there  is  no  strict  convention  to  this  effect,  then  there 
may  be  an  argument,  and  that  argument  turns  on  personal  issues,  which  is  not 
a  right  thing,  in  regard  to  a  high  personage  like  the  President  of  the  Republic  of 
India.  Therefore,  Sir,  our  attitude,  that  is  the  attitude  of  our  Government,  is 
that  we  should  have  such  a  convention.  We  should  build  it  up  and  abide  by  it. 
But,  for  that,  it  will  not  be  desirable  to  amend  the  Constitution,  and  I  would 
hope  that  the  hon.  Member  who  has  made  this  proposal  will  even  now,  withdraw 
it.  If  he  does  not  withdraw  it  then,  I  am  afraid,  we  shall  have  to  oppose  it,  even 
though  we  do  not  disagree  with  the  basic  thought  behind  it.517  Thank  you,  Sir. 


218.  To  Jivraj  Mehta  and  M.L.  Sukhadia:  Speakers  must 
be  present  during  Sessions518 

The  Speaker  of  the  Lok  Sabha519  has  drawn  my  attention  to  a  report  that  your 
Speaker  is  going  or  has  already  gone  to  Europe  with  a  view  to  attending  the 
Commonwealth  Inter-Parliamentary  Conference.520  This  Conference  is  not  very 
important,  but  in  any  event  it  does  not  seem  proper  for  a  Speaker  to  go  out  of 
India  when  his  legislature  is  meeting.  A  Deputy  Speaker  cannot  perform  all  the 
functions  of  the  Speaker  and  difficulties  may  arise  when  the  Speaker  is  absent. 
It  is  therefore  not  desirable  for  the  Speaker  to  go  abroad  in  such  circumstances. 
The  Speaker  and  the  Deputy  Speaker  of  the  Lok  Sabha  both  intend  going  to 
this  conference  in  London.  But  they  made  it  clear  that  they  cannot  go  so  long 
as  the  Lok  Sabha  is  meeting.  I  would  suggest  therefore  your  suggesting  to 
your  Speaker  not  to  go  abroad  while  your  Assembly  is  in  session.  I  would  even 
suggest  his  coming  back  for  it  if  he  has  already  gone. 


517.  Bhupesh  Gupta  withdrew  the  Bill. 

518.  Telegram,  18  August  1961,  to  the  Chief  Ministers  of  Gujarat  and  Rajasthan  respectively. 

5 1 9.  M.  Ananthasayanam  Ayyangar. 

520.  See  SWJN/SS/69/items  228,  248  and  3;  appendix  53. 
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219.  In  the  Lok  Sabha:  Karanjia’s  Offence521 

The  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (Jawaharlal  Nehru):  Sir,  I 
am  not  quite  sure  if  what  I  am  going  to  say  is  relevant  or  not.522  1  will  abide  by 
your  decision. 

Speaker:  Whatever  he  says  is  relevant. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  For  the  moment,  I  am  not  addressing  myself  to  the  particular 
question  about  the  hon.  Deputy-Speaker’s  withdrawal  or  non-withdrawal  of 
his  motion,  because  I  am  a  little  confused  about  this  matter.  But  another  aspect 
strikes  me.  When  this  matter  arose,  it  was  referred  to  the  Privileges  Committee, 
and  the  Privileges  Committee  gave  their  report  in  which  they  hold  that  this  was 
a  breach  of  privilege  etc.  Then  we  are  trying  to  see  what  should  be  done  now. 
Naturally,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  when  the  Privileges  Committee  have  said 
so,  I  accept  that  without  even,  if  I  may  say  so,  exercising  mind  very  much 
about  it;  they  have  considered  it  fully  and  I  accept  their  report.  But,  it  seems  to 
me,  without  impugning  their  decision  on  this,  there  is  another  aspect  that  whether 
it  was  a  matter  or  privilege  or  not,  it  was,  if  I  may  put  it  differently,  an  exceedingly 
vulgar  and  improper  thing  to  do.  Although  it  may  not  be  a  matter  of  privilege, 
yet  it  was  an  exhibition  of  vulgarity  which,  unfortunately,  often  occurs 
nowadays. 

Braj  Raj  Singh:  In  this  paper? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  May  be.  Now,  proceeding  on  the  basis  that  the  Privileges 
Committee  has  held  that  it  is  a  breach  of  privilege,  we  accept  that  and  whatever 
consequences  flow  from  it.  But,  in  the  meanwhile,  something  else  has  happened 
that  this  gentleman,  Shri  Karanjia,  Editor  of  Blitz ,  has  further  written  about  this 
subject.  What  he  writes  now  has  little  to  do  with  Acharya  Kripalani,  an  individual 
member.  It  is  really  the  House  that  he  is  addressing  or  you,  Mr  Speaker,  or  the 


521.  Motion,  19  August  1961,  Lok  Sabha  Debates ,  Vol.  LVI,  7-19  August  1961,  cols  3328- 
3330  and  3361-3365. 

522.  The  journal  Blitz ,  edited  by  R.  K.  Karanjia,  had  published  an  article  on  Acharya  Kripalani 
in  its  issue  of  15  April  1961,  for  which  the  House  decided  to  summon  Karanjia  to 
apologize.  Karanjia  then,  in  his  defence  wrote  yet  another  article  which  was  more  offensive, 
and  personally  so,  as  Nehru  explained,  about  the  Deputy  Speaker,  Hukam  Singh.  Hukam 
Singh  did  not  want  to  summon  Karanjia,  lest  he  use  the  Lok  Sabha  as  a  platform;  but 
Nehru  insisted  that  the  second  article  compounded  the  offence,  and  he  had  to  be 
summoned.  See  The  Hindu ,  20  August  1961,  p.  1. 
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Privileges  Committee.  It  raises  an  entirely  different  matter  and,  I  think,  a  much 
more  important  matter  than  the  original  thing.  Because,  what  was  originally 
stated  might  have  been  said  in  a  moment  of  excitement  and  because  of  sheer 
habit  of  writing  such  things.  May  be  it  is  a  different  matter;  when  this  House  is 
seized  of  a  proposition  and  refer  it  to  him,  then  his  response  is  presumed  to  be 
a  well-thought  out  response.  Well,  to  some  extent,  that  response  has  been 
before  us  and  it  appears,  I  believe,  in  the  last  issue  of  Blitz.  Now,  could  we 
isolate  the  consideration  of  this  question  from  this  subsequent  development? 
May  be,  I  do  not  know  if  it  is  possible  or  feasible,  in  view  of  all  this,  you  may 
be  pleased  to  revive  this  and  ask  the  Privileges  Committee  to  consider  this 
subsequent  development  also  and  then  make  some  recommendation  to  this 
House  on  that  as  well.  Otherwise,  our  consideration  is  limited  to  the  original 
thing,  while  the  other  thing  appears  to  be  more  important  than  the  original 
thing.  If  we  are  to  proceed  on  that  separately,  that  will  be  confusing  the  issues. 

[Omitted]  523 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Mr  Speaker,  I  did  not  wish  to  intervene  in  this  discussion 
but  the  last  two  speeches  have  been  heard  by  me  with  mounting  astonishment 
and  although  the  two  hon.  Members  who  spoke  addressed  themselves  to 
different  points  of  view,  somehow  they  managed  to  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion. 
I  wish  them  joy  of  that  company — them  and  the  parties  they  represent.  I  hope 
they  will  pull  together — and  pull  each  other  down  in  that  process... 
[Interruptions] 

Braj  Raj  Singh:  They  are  pulling  with  you,  and  not  with  me — the 

communists. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  am  no  legal  expert  nor  do  I  look  upon  this  matter  as  a 
matter  of  legal  analysis.  When  this  report  came,  I  accepted  the  report  as  some 
people  have  gone  through  it — people  of  various  Parties  in  this  House  and  the 
Privileges  Committee  under  the  chairmanship  of  a  very  distinguished  person, 
our  Deputy  Speaker.524  Naturally,  I  accepted  it  and  I  felt  that,  if  I  may  say  so, 
having  accepted  the  fact  that  a  breach  of  privilege  had  been  committed,  the 
recommendation  they  made  was  about  the  least  that  could  be  done;  that  is  the 
very  least  and  I  had  also  no  desire  that  nothing  else  should  be  done.  Then  at  a 


523.  Discussion  on  the  13th  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Privileges  tabled  in  the  House  on 
11th  August  1961. 

524.  Hukam  Singh. 
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later  stage,  I  happened  to  see  the  long  statement  in  defence  that  the  Editor  of 
Blitz  put  in.  That  is  one  of  the  most  curious  documents  that  I  have  read  in 
defence  because  the  impression  created  upon  me  was  that  it  was  one  of  further 
attack  and  offence  and  not  of  defence.  What  pained  me  particularly — and  if  I 
may  say  so,  not  only  pained  me  but  slightly  angered  me — was  the  way  our 
Deputy  Speaker  was  dealt  with  in  that  report,  a  person  we  know,  whom  we 
honour  and  who  occupies  a  high  position  in  this  House  and  we  all  respect  him. 
That  he  should  be  referred  to  in  the  manner  he  has  been  referred  to  in,  that 
pained  and  surprised  me.  After  all  this,  should  anyone  get  up  in  this  House  and 
say:  let  bygones  be  bygones;  why  should  we  pursue  this?  What  are  we  pursuing? 
Are  we  not  even  prepared  to  express  our  disapproval  of  what  has  been  done? 
I  really  cannot  understand  it.  In  the  name  of  the  liberty  of  the  Press,  I  am 
afraid,  this  idea  of  liberty  of  the  Press — with  which  all  of  us  agree — has  been 
extended  in  a  somewhat  peculiar  way.  All  liberties  in  India  today  come  from  the 
essential  sovereignty  and  liberty  of  Parliament  of  course,  under  the  Constitution — 
I  would  add.  Naturally,  Parliament  functions  under  the  Constitution.  If 
Parliament’s  sovereignty  is  affected,  that  affects  all  other  liberties,  ultimately 
not  immediately;  it  is  bound  to.  Therefore,  it  has  been  laid  down,  both  as  law 
and  convention  that  Parliament  is  supreme  and  certain  privileges  are  attached 
to  Parliament  and  to  hon.  Members  here.  They  can  say  many  things  here  which 
may  create  difficulties  for  them  if  they  said  them  outside,  so  that  there  is 
complete  freedom  here.  In  the  country  we  should  develop  a  sense  of  dignity  of 
Parliament  just  as,  for  instance,  we  want  the  dignity  of  the  High  Courts  and 
Supreme  Court  to  be  maintained.  We  may  not  always  agree,  even  when  a 
distinguished  Supreme  Court  judge  decides  something.  But  that  is  not  the  point. 
We  do  want  the  dignity  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  High  Courts  and  our 
judiciary  to  be  maintained,  and  more  so,  of  Parliament  which  in  its  own  sense — 
we  do  not  use  that  phrase  here  and  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  incorrect  to  use 
it  but  in  England  it  is  common  thing — the  High  Court  of  Parliament. 

[Omitted:  Brief  comments  in  support  of  Nehru] 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Therefore,  it  becomes  of  the  highest  importance  that  this 
dignity  should  be  observed  and  maintained.  I  would  not  like  this  House  or 
Parliament  to  be  very  thin-skinned  and  to  go  about  pursuing  people  for  minor 
offences  or  for  something  which  might  have  been  said  in  a  hurry;  that  is  not 
becoming  of  this  House.  If  I  may  be  completely  frank  with  the  House,  I  was 
not  quite  clear  in  my  mind  when  this  particular  matter  was  first  taken  up, 
whether  it  was  worth  taking  up  or  not.  But  the  developments  that  I  have  seen 
since  then  have  convinced  me  that  it  was  not  only  worth  taking  up  but  taking 
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up  strongly.  Because  the  original  thing  may  be  just  and  something  done  in  the 
excitement  of  the  moment,  which  may  be  overlooked  and  may  not  be  considered 
very  important.  We  cannot  go  about  picking  up  every  phrase  and  every  word. 
But  it  struck  me  that  it  has  all  the  time  been  quite  exceedingly  vulgar  and  if  I 
may  say  so  with  all  respect,  vulgarity  itself,  though  not  cognizable  under  the 
law,  is  a  very  serious  offence,  especially  vulgarity  connected  with  Parliament 
or  Supreme  Court.  Nevertheless,  my  own  inclination  at  that  time  was:  why 
should  Parliament  waste  its  time  over  such  stuff;  unfortunately  there  is  plenty 
of  this  vulgar  stuff  appearing  in  some  of  our  periodicals — not  all,  of  course, 
but  some — and  I  do  not  quite  know  how  one  should  deal  with  them,  because  it 
is  a  serious  matter  and  this  kind  of  degrading  the  sense  of  our  people  and 
making  them  accustomed  to  vulgar  approaches  and  vulgar  slogans  and  vulgar 
all  that.  It  is  not  a  good  thing.  Even  though  they  may  sometimes  be  useful  for 
right  causes,  even  then  it  is  not  a  good  thing.  That  is  how  I  thought  to  begin 
with. 

When  I  saw  the  defence,  etc.  which  as  I  said,  was  not  a  defence  but  it  was 
an  offence  that  seemed  to  me  much  more  important  for  our  consideration  than 
the  original  offence.  The  Privileges  Committee  came  to  a  certain  conclusion.  It 
is  said  that  they  came  to  it  unanimously,  but  possibly  it  will  be  explained  later 
on  that  perhaps  it  was  not  quite  so  unanimous  as  some  part  was  not  agreed  to. 
Whatever  it  may  be,  the  Privileges  Committee  came  to  a  certain  conclusion. 
Now,  for  us,  at  this  stage  to  come  in  the  way  of  that  conclusion  and  that 
recommendation  taking  effect  would  indeed  be  a  very  serious  matter.  It  is  not 
a  casual  matter.  We  might  not  have  taken  up  that  at  all;  that  matter  would  have 
ended.  But  having  taken  up  all  that  has  occurred,  then,  for  any  hon.  Member  to 
advocate  the  argument  that  we  should  ignore  all  this,  seems  to  be  really  not 
justified.  As  I  said,  I  have  heard  this  with  mounting  astonishment;  I  just  cannot 
see  any  by-way  even  to  justify  that  kind  of  argument  on  the  grounds  that  it  is 
not  important  enough,  because,  at  this  stage,  it  means,  I  say  not  only  our 
inability  to  defend  the  dignity  of  this  House — not  only  that — but  it  almost  means 
direct  encouragement  of  vulgarity  and  offensiveness  shown  to  this  House.  I 
find  it  difficult  really  to  express  myself  with  more  clarity  and  more  force  on 
this  issue.  But  it  seems  to  me  to  be  so  absolutely  clear.  Situated  as  we  are  the 
least  we  can  do — we  might  have  done  more — is  to  accept  the  recommendations 
of  the  Privileges  Committee. 

I  would  add  again  that  one  thing  that  has  really  pained  me,  as  I  have  said 
just  now,  is  the  casual  and  very  improper  way  in  which  this  gentleman,  Mr 
Karanjia,  has  treated  or  sought  to  treat  our  Deputy  Speaker  whom  we  respect 
so  much. 
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(i)  Media 


220.  To  B.V.  Keskar:  R.N.  Goenka  wants  Foreign 
Exchange525 


July  1,  1961 

My  dear  Balkrishna, 

I  have  today  received  a  letter  from  R.N.  Goenka  from  New  York.  This  is  a  long 
letter  and  it  deals  with  his  News  Service.  In  effect,  he  wants  foreign  exchange 
to  get  more  machines  and  equipment.  In  the  letter  he  complains  of  the  Commerce 
&  Industry  Ministry  and  the  Chief  Controller  of  Imports  who  have  told  him 
that  the  ceiling  of  foreign  exchange  has  been  reached  and  a  news  agency  not 
being  a  foreign  exchange  earner  is  not  entitled  to  any  special  consideration. 

This  question,  therefore,  relates  to  the  Commerce  &  Industry  Ministry. 
But  I  am  writing  to  you  so  that  you  may  consider  it  in  all  its  aspects  and  then 
get  in  touch  with  the  Commerce  and  Industry  Ministry. 

I  am  making  no  recommendation  either  way  in  this  matter. 

Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


221.  To  C.  Rajagopalachari:  Swarajya  Weekly526 


July  31,  1961 

My  dear  Raj  aji, 

Thank  you  for  letter  of  the  28th  July  enclosing  a  letter  which  was  addressed  to 
the  Editor  of  the  Swarajya.  I  have  not  been  able  to  understand  fully  what  all  this 
means.  I  am  enquiring  into  this  matter. 

I  am  sorry  to  learn  that  you  are  ill  and  bed-ridden.  I  hope  that  you  will 
recover  soon. 


Yours  affectionately, 
Jawaharlal 


525.  Letter  to  the  Minister  of  Information  &  Broadcasting.  PMO,  File  No.  37(35)/56-63- 
PMS,  Vol.  Ill,  Sr.  No.  134-A.  Also  available  in  the  JN  Collection. 

526.  Letter.  NMML,  C.  Rajagopalachari  Papers,  IVth  instalment.  Correspondence  with  Nehru 
Jawaharlal,  p.  162. 
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222.  To  B.V.  Keskar:  Newspaper  Chains527 


August  16,  1961 


My  dear  Keskar, 

Your  letter  of  August  16.528  I  think  this  subject  of  chains  and  grouping  in 
newspapers  should  be  considered  by  the  I  &  B  Committee  of  the  Cabinet.  It 
would  be  desirable  for  you  to  put  forward  some  proposals  before  them.  Possibly 
the  proposal  to  have  an  enquiry  might  be  considered. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


527.  Letter  to  the  Minister  of  Information  and  Broadcasting.  PMO,  File  No.  43(  1 75)/6 1-63- 
PMS,  Sr.  No.  2-A. 

528.  Appendix  62. 
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III.  DEVELOPMENT 
(a)  Economy 


223.  To  Husain  Zaheer:  Gas  Grid1 


July  1,  1961 


Dear  Munne, 

Your  letter  of  June  27th  with  a  note  containing  your  proposal  for  the 
establishment  of  a  cross-country  gas  grid.2 1  have  sent  copies  of  your  note  to 
the  Minister  of  Steel,  Mines  &  Fuel3  and  the  Planning  Commission.  Also  to 
Professor  Thacker.4 1  hope  that  full  consideration  will  be  given  to  your  proposal.5 


Yours  affectionately, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


224.  To  Gulzarilal  Nanda:  H.V.R.  lengar’s  Speech  on  the 
Economy6 


July  1,  1961 


My  dear  Gulzarilal, 

H.V.R.  Iengar,  Governor,  Reserve  Bank  of  India,  has  sent  me  a  copy  of  a 
speech  he  intends  to  deliver  in  a  few  days  time  on  “Some  Aspects  of  Economic 
Growth  in  India.”  There  is  nothing  very  special  in  the  speech,  but  what  has 
been  said  has  been  simply  stated,  and  is  easily  understandable  even  to  the 
layman.  As  this  might  interest  you,  I  am  sending  the  copy  of  the  speech  to 
you.7 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 

1 .  Letter  to  Dr  Husain  Zaheer,  Director,  Regional  Research  Laboratory,  Hyderabad-9.  PMO, 
File  No.  1 7(47 1  )/6 1  -7 1  -PMS,  Sr.  No.  4-A. 

2.  See  appendix  4. 

3.  Swaran  Singh. 

4.  M.S.  Thacker,  Director-General  CSIR. 

5.  See  appendix  55. 

6.  Letter  to  the  Deputy  Chairman  of  the  Planning  Commission.  PMO,  File  No.  37(78)/58- 
66-PMS,  Sr.  No.  21 -A.  Also  available  in  the  JN  Collection. 

7.  See  also  item  225. 
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225.  To  H.V.R.  lengar:  Speech  on  the  Economy8 


July  1,  1961 


My  dear  HVR, 

Thank  you  for  sending  me  with  your  letter  of  June  299  the  copy  of  the  speech 
which  you  propose  to  deliver  in  a  few  days  time  on  “Some  Aspects  of  Economic 
Growth  in  India.”  I  have  just  read  it  and  it  seems  to  me  to  succeed  in  what  you 
aim  at  and  that  is  to  deal  with  these  problems  in  a  particular  way.  I  think  it  is 
very  necessary  to  educate  ourselves  and  our  people  in  regard  to  these  basic 
factors  in  the  economic  situation.10 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


226.  To  Tarkeshwari  Sinha:  Land  Taxes11 


July  3,  1961 

My  dear  Tarkeshwari, 

You  wrote  to  me  on  the  23rd  June  and  sent  me  a  note  with  your  letter.  I  have 
now  read  that  note.  The  suggestions  you  have  made  in  regard  to  further  taxation 
etc.  seem  to  me  feasible  and  proper. 

I  have  long  been  in  favour  of  tax  on  land  values  which  should  be  revised 
from  time  to  time  as  these  values  go  up. This  has  always  seemed  to  me  a  very 
proper  tax. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


8.  Letter  to  the  Governor  of  the  Reserve  Bank  of  India.  PMO,  File  No.  37(78)/58-66-PMS, 
Sr.  No.  20-A.  Also  available  in  the  JN  Collection. 

9.  See  appendix  7. 

10.  See  also  item  224. 

11.  Letter  to  the  Deputy  Minister  for  Finance. 
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227.  To  Vishnu  Sahay:  Sugar  Mills  Association  Causes 
Loss12 

At  the  Cabinet  meeting  today,  I  referred  to  the  purchase  of  Indian  sugar  by 
Pakistan  and  criticized  the  delay  at  our  end.  I  have  now  received  a  note  from 
the  State  Trading  Corporation  about  this  matter.  I  am  sending  this  to  you. 

From  this  it  appears  that  Shri  Puri,  Chairman  of  the  Indian  Sugar  Mills 
Association,  went  beyond  his  brief,  thereby  no  doubt  causing  us  heavy  loss  in 
this  transaction. We  have  accepted  the  terms  he  offered  as  we  could  not  get  out 
of  them.  But  I  do  not  see  why  all  the  loss  should  be  borne  by  the  Government 
and  partly  not  by  the  Indian  Sugar  Mills  Association. 


228.  To  Gulzarilal  Nanda:  Foreign  Exchange  Crisis13 


July  23,  1961 


My  dear  Gulzarilal, 

I  am  sending  you  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  Finance  Minister  to  me.  In  this  he 
has  pointed  out  the  way  we  are  going  downhill  rapidly  in  regard  to  foreign 
exchange  reserves.  I  have  mentioned  this  matter  in  my  fortnightly  letter  to 
Chief  Ministers.14 1  have  also  sent  a  copy  of  the  Finance  Minister’s  letter  to  the 
Minister  of  Commerce  &  Industry,  as  his  Ministry  is  perhaps  more  concerned 
with  this  business  than  any  other.  But,  to  some  extent,  many  of  our  Ministries 
are  tied  up  with  this  and,  therefore,  I  am  writing  to  you  on  this  subject. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


12.  Note,  8  July  1961,  to  the  Cabinet  Secretary.  PMO,  File  No.  3  l(106)/60-65-PMS,  Vol.  I, 
Sr.  No.  39-A. 

13.  Letter  to  the  Deputy  Chairman  of  the  Planning  Commission,  New  Delhi.  PMO,  File  No. 
37(35)/56-63-PMS,  Vol.  Ill,  Sr.  No.  143-A. 

14.  Item  5,  paragraphs  8-14. 
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229.  To  the  Nation:  Signing  of  Report  of  Third  Five  Year 
Plan-115 

Friends  and  Comrades, 

This  afternoon  at  five  o’clock,  a  simple  ceremony  took  place  in  Yojana  Bhavan, 
the  headquarters  of  our  Planning  Commission.  This  was  the  signing  of  the 
Planning  Commission’s  Report  on  the  Third  Five  Year  Plan.  The  ceremony 
was  simple  enough. 

But  behind  it  lay,  years  of  hard  labour,  years  of  hopes  and  aspirations,  of 
consultations,  of  achievement,  and  sometimes  non-achievement  and  failure. 
So  at  last  after  all  this  labour,  this  report  had  come  in  to  being  and  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days,  it  will  be  placed  before  Parliament  and  published  for  public 
information. 

Sometime  ago,  some  kind  of  a  draft  of  this  report  had  already  been  published. 
There  is  nothing  secret  about  it.  I  invite  your  attention  to  this  report  because 
this  report  is  not  merely  a  report  of  the  Members  of  the  Planning  Commission 
or  of  their  advisors  or  associates.  It  really  represents  a  consensus  of  opinion  of 
hundreds  and  hundreds  and  even  thousands  of  persons  in  India,  who  have 
been  consulted  during  these  years.  It  represents  also  in  other  ways,  the  gathering 
of  opinion  of  various  groups,  organisations  and  individuals.  In  effect,  it  can 
therefore  be  said  to  be  an  act,  not  of  a  few  individuals,  but  of  large  numbers  of 
people  in  India,  who  have  given  thought  to  this  matter.  I  don’t  call  it  a  perfect 
thing — nothing  can  be  perfect — but  I  do  think  it  is  a  very  earnest,  well-thought 
out  effort  of  what  we  have  done  and  what  we  intend  to  do. 

It  is  true  that  making  a  plan  is  not  enough,  we  have  to  implement  it,  and 
sometimes  many  of  us  think  that  having  written  or  spoken  the  right  word  we 
have  done  our  duty.  That  is  not  so,  that  is  only  the  beginning.  The  real  effort 
follows  and  that  real  effort  is  not  of  a  few  persons  sitting  in  an  office  but  it  is 
the  effort  of  over  four  hundred  million  people  of  India  in  field  and  factory  and 
office  and  a  hundred  other  places,  and  in  numerous  other  activities.  All  these 
activities  together  ultimately  make  for  the  progress  of  India.  So,  with  a  certain 
measure  of  pride  as  well  as  humility,  we  submit  this  report  to  the  nation;  pride 
in  the  achievements  of  the  nation,  humility  in  that,  this  mighty  task  was  allotted 
to  us,  nobody  can  really  be  considered  adequate  to  discharge  this  task,  much 
less  do  we  think  that  we  were  adequate. 


15.  Speech,  broadcast,  3  August  1961.  NMML,  AIR  Tapes,  TS  No.  7842,  NM  No.  1558. 
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230.  To  the  Nation:  Signing  of  Report  of  Third  Five  Year 
Plan— II16 

3TDT  #3RT  RcR  ^  tRE  3TE  f3TT  ftRE&  ^55  ERR*  1 1 

fRTt  rffaft  TO#T  %3HT  ^  Mi  1 RE  TT  <RWT  |  W  fcif  Et 
3  ^$t  #ft  #r  eie  wit  ^  fo?r  ETEft  1 1  ie  Mi  3  <ft&  et#  et  tot  I, 

t,  EE1F  I,  TT§Tf%TT  I,  EERf  Wft  EE%  EET%  $TfcE  ^ftT  EE&  EET%  TFT 
3tl  TTcR  ERJ%  3  EF  W  ET  EEE1T  I  %  EF  E^f  EF  W  EKM  E^  I 
Ef?ET  EF  RET  fe-^dHI  %  fef  #T  ftERT  %  f=EE#  1 1  RET  EITE  §3TT  Ef^E  EtfalE 
*f,  3RTE  E  EEE  f|3TT  Ei?)'  I  «lfeb  TFT  SJE  §3TT  I  f^RE  ^ET  rft  E6E  RET  FSTTE  ti  f% 
falE  EEt  ET  FE  E?T  I  EE  EEET  FETE  EEE 1 1  FETE  EEft  FEft  Et  ffEFjftE  ERtF  #E 
^5ft  FE  gEE  3  RF%  t,  WT  EEE  1 1  W,  FETE,  F^E  EE,  3TT%  FE  %,  EERt-Wi' 
^r§>  if  #rt  %  EEE  EEET  ET%  IF  FE  ETt,  ET  FE#  ftEElft#  I,  EEE#  3TE#  ETET 

EFETtri 

RET  EET  3  3TTEE#  EEETT  %  #  EET  t  Etf#ET  ETE#  EE#  1 1  TFT  EET 

EE  FEETEE  #  #  EET  EIFE1#  EE#  I  f#  EET  f#E^=TTE  #  EET  3ftEE  I  OTT^PTf  E# 
f#E#  E#,  #  32  #,  FEI#E  #T  ET#E  #  #E  #  I  ^  ETE#  E#  t  f#  E#tE  % 
WT  #T  E#  TF#  #  EE  TRW  I  Elf#  I  F#  #  ##E  EF  RET  afRET ,  f#RT#  E#  <3TTT3ft 
#  EF#  I,  licR^cE^Rr  3TTE  WE,  FT#  #  I  TIFT  W^\  I  TTEfr  «ITT  fl^W 
aTEIT^  ^T  ^  I,  %?J»TR  ^  M  1 1  WJT  3RT  RE  Ifdl^lH  ^f,  RE 
^f  m  m  #TET  ftRFft  ^T  %EftRT-RT%  fETT#R  PRft  UTEft  1 1  qpfr  TlfFT  RE^ 

I,  3TFT  c§S  3RW  cET  ^EE^  I  %  3TRT  #ET  ^  fl^WH  ^f  fe^ft  ?TRE& 

|,  cTTST^T  ^ddl  FM  TT,  m  wfM  %  3TRT  Tuff 

f^RTR  TRtff  WfiRTf  Wcft-^TEft  I  ^R*  «  ^  WEFT  R#  ^ 
WTT  ^E#TT  ^  TFT  %  3RT  PT  tdT#R  %  OT  q|t  I  #E 

^#^TEftll 
ER#ET 

[Translation  begins: 

Today  afternoon,  a  historic  event  took  place  at  the  Yojana  Bhawan.  The  signing 
of  our  Third  Five  Year  Plan  Report.  In  a  few  days  it  will  be  placed  in  the 
Parliament  and  will  be  available  to  the  masses.  This  Report  is  the  culmination 


16.  Speech,  broadcast,  3  August  1961.  NMML,  AIR  Tapes,  TS  No.  7842,  NM  No.  1558. 
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of  years  . of  hard  work,  advise,  thousands  of  men  have  given  their  inputs  to 
prepare  the  document  and  have  given  their  advice.  In  a  way,  one  can  say,  that 
this  Report  is  not  just  of  a  few  people,  but  has  emerged  from  the  heart  and  soul 
of  India.  It  is  not  that  a  task  is  completed,  but  a  task  has  begun.  The  written 
word  provides  a  sense  of  direction  on  which  path  to  follow,  but  our  task  is  to 
tread  on  that  path.  Ours  meaning,  the  43  crores  people  of  this  country.  Theirs, 
ours,  of  every  person.  In  their  own  way,  have  to  work  vigouruosly  in  their 
chosen  field  of  work,  so  that  we  are  able  to  realise  and  implement  the 
recommendations  in  this  Report. 

Let  me  tell  you  one  thing,  it’s  a  small  matter  but  is  relevant.  It’s  been  ten 
years,  in  1951,  it  was  stated  that  the  life  expectancy  of  people  was  32,  between 
31-32  years.  This  isn’t  to  say  that  people  did  not  live  beyond  32;  obviously 
they  did,  but  this  index,  in  english,  what  is  referred  to  as  life  expectancy,  was 
at  32.  Do  you  know  afterwards,  the  population  of  India  increased  manifold. 
Despite  that,  in  the  year  1951,  in  1958,  life  expectancy  stood  at  47-47.5.  That 
is,  it  increased  by  16  years.  You  can  gauge  by  this  how  much  progress  we 
Indians  have  made,  despite  problems,  despite  poverty,  despite  all  our  mistakes; 
but  the  life  expectancy  of  the  crores  of  Indians  increases,  and  that  shows  in 
what  I  said  about  the  life  expectancy  increasing  from  32  to  47  years  and 
continues  to  rise. 

JaiHind! 


Translation  ends] 


231.  To  Morarji  Desai:  K.  Santhanam  on  the  Malayan 
Rupee17 

3rd  August,  1961 

My  dear  Morarji, 

K.  Santhanam18  came  to  see  me  two  or  three  days  ago  and  spoke  to  me  about 
his  recent  stay  in  Malaya  where  he  had  gone  on  some  official  business  connected 
with  the  Malayan  Government.  He  told  me  more  particularly  about  the  value  of 
the  rupee  in  Malaya  and  about  smuggling.  I  asked  him  to  send  me  a  note  on  the 


17.  Letter  to  the  Finance  Minister. 

1 8.  Rajya  Sabha  MP,  Congress,  from  Madras  State. 
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subject.  He  has  done  so  and  I  am  forwarding  this  note  to  you  for  your 
consideration. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


232.  To  the  Life  Insurance  Corporation  of  India19 

The  remarkable  success  which  the  Life  Insurance  Corporation  of  India  has 
achieved  is  most  gratifying  and  I  should  like  to  congratulate  all  those  who 
work  with  this  Corporation  on  this  achievement.  I  have  no  doubt  that  this 
progress  will  continue  as  the  field  in  India  is  vast. 

There  is  one  aspect  of  the  work  of  the  Life  Insurance  Corporation  to 
which  I  would  like  to  draw  special  attention.  Both  in  England  and  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  private  insurance  companies  and  corporations  undertake 
building  operations  on  a  tremendous  scale.  This  is  not  only  good  investment, 
but  has  obvious  social  advantages  when  there  is  such  a  great  lack  of  housing. 
It  seems  to  me  that  in  India  this  is  even  more  needed  than  elsewhere;  and  a 
State  corporation,  like  the  Life  Insurance  Corporation  of  India,  should  be 
presumed  to  have  a  greater  social  outlook  than  private  companies. 

This  idea  struck  me  more  especially  when  visiting  Poona  after  the 
tremendous  flood  calamity  that  it  had  suffered.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the  Life 
Insurance  Corporation  could  undertake  large-scale  building  there  which  would 
be  an  excellent  investment  for  it  and  at  the  same  time  would  serve  an  urgent 
social  need  and  purpose.20  But  it  is  not  Poona  only  which  needs  this.  All  over 
India  there  is  such  a  need.  In  all  the  towns  of  India  there  are  slum  areas  which 
have  to  be  replaced  by  clean  and  healthy  living  conditions  and  good  houses. 
State  Governments  are  responsible  for  such  improvements,  but  the  L.I.C.  can 
certainly  help  in  a  big  way.21 

My  good  wishes  to  the  Life  Insurance  Corporation  of  India. 


19.  Message,  5  August  1961.  PMO,  File  No.  28(76)/60-65-PMS,  Vol.  I,  Sr.  No.  28-A. 

20.  See  item  336. 

21.  See  item  233. 
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233.  To  Morarji  Desai:  Let  LIC  invest  in  Construction22 


August  5,  1961 


My  dear  Morarji, 

I  mentioned  to  you  the  other  day  about  the  Life  Insurance  Corporation 
undertaking  construction  of  houses  in  Poona.  The  more  I  have  thought  of  this 
matter,  the  more  I  feel  that  the  L.I.C.  should  invest  in  building,  not  only  in 
Poona,  but  all  over  India.  This  is  a  well-known  way  of  investment  in  England 
and  the  United  States  of  America.  Probably  in  other  countries  also.  The  private 
insurance  companies  are  constantly  building  there  because  they  consider  it  a 
good  investment.  In  India  the  need  is  even  greater,  the  investment  is  sound, 
and  the  social  purpose  served  is  of  great  importance.  It  would  be  far  better,  I 
think,  for  the  L.I.C.,  therefore,  to  invest  its  surplus  funds  in  large  scale 
construction  instead  of  confining  itself  to  buying  stocks  and  shares.23 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


234.  To  Morarji  Desai:  Foreign  Currency  Allowances  for 
Bureaucrats24 


August  5,  1961 


My  dear  Morarji, 

Your  letter  of  the  5th  August  about  the  amounts  drawn  by  Government  servants 
when  they  go  abroad.25  I  certainly  think  that  whatever  is  possible  should  be 
done  to  conserve  foreign  exchange  in  this  matter.  The  proposal  you  have  made 
in  your  letter  appears  to  me  to  be  justifiable  and  feasible. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


22.  Letter  to  the  Finance  Minister.  PMO,  File  No.  28(76)/60-65-PMS,  Vol.  I,  Sr.  No.  27-A. 

23.  See  items  232  and  336. 

24.  Letter  to  the  Finance  Minister.  PMO,  File  No.  37(35)/56-63-PMS,  Vol.  Ill,  Sr.  No. 
147-A. 

25.  See  Appendix  48. 
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235.  To  Swaran  Singh:  Husain  Zaheer  on  Fuel  Gas26 


August  9,  1961 


My  dear  Swaran  Singh, 

Your  letter  of  August  9  about  Husain  Zaheer’s  proposal  for  producing  fuel 
gas.27  I  suggest  that  you  might  write  to  Husain  Zaheer  and  tell  him  what  you 
have  decided  about  this  further  scrutiny. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


236.  To  the  Planning  Commission:  Pope  John  XXIH’s 
Encyclical28 

I  am  sending  you  two  copies  of  a  recent  paper,  Encyclical  letter.  This  is  both 
interesting  and  important.  It  deals  with  social  problems.  Although  it  repeats  the 
old  views  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  regard  to  these  problems,  in  effect  it  is 
branching  out  in  a  new  direction  in  favour  of  public  enterprises  and  socialization. 
For  the  Pope  to  say  this  and  many  other  things  that  are  continued  in  this  Encyclical 
is  significant.29 


26.  Letter  to  the  Minister  of  Steel,  Mines  &  Fuel.  PMO,  File  No.  17(471)/61-71-PMS,  Sr. 
No.  9-A. 

27.  See  appendix  55;  See  also  item  223;  SWJN/SS/68/appendix  3 1 . 

28.  Note,  20  August  1961.  PMO,  File  No.  17(190)/60-69-PMS,  Vol.  1  &  2,  Sr.  No.  12- A. 

29.  Pope  John  XXIlFs  Encyclical,  Mater  et  Magister ,  of  15  May  1961,  is  available  online  at 
various  sites. 
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(b)  Industry 

237.  To  M.K.  Mathulla:  Excellence  at  Hindustan  Machine 
Tools30 

July  3,  1961 

My  dear  Mathulla, 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  1st  July  and  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Hindustan 
Machine  Tools  Ltd.  I  had  previously  received  information  about  the  progress 
made  by  HMT.  This  has  been  very  satisfying  and  I  congratulate  you  and  all 
your  colleagues  and  workers  who  have  shared  in  bringing  about  this  progress.31 
As  you  must  have  learnt,  I  propose  to  go  to  Bangalore  on  the  28th  July  in 
connection  with  the  second  HMT  factory  which  you  have  built  from  internal 
resources.32  This  factory  is  a  remarkable  evidence  of  the  good  work  done  by 
HMT.33 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


238.  To  Manubhai  Shah:  Small  Car34 


July  3,  1961 


My  dear  Manubhai, 

You  wrote  to  me  on  June  26th  about  the  project  for  manufacture  of  a  small  car. 
With  your  letter  you  sent  me  a  summary  of  the  report  as  well  as  the  report 


30.  Letter  to  the  Chairman  &  Managing  Director  of  Hindustan  Machine  Tools  Ltd.,  Bangalore. 
PMO,  File  No.  17(21)/59-64-PMS,  Vol.  I,  Sr.  No.  29-A.  Also  available  in  the  JN  Collection. 

31  .  Extract  from  Mathulla’s  letter:  “Your  special  attention  is  drawn  to:  (1)  the  net  profit  of 

Rs.  74  lakhs  which  is  double  that  of  the  previous  year  of  Rs.  37  lakhs.  (2)  The  Declaration 
of  10%  Dividend  amounting  to  Rs.  53  lakhs.  (3)  Completion  in  14  months  of  the  Second 
Factory  financed  entirely  from  internal  resources.”  PMO,  File  No.  17(21)/59-64-PMS, 
Vol.  I,  Sr.  No.  28-A. 

32  .  See  item  247. 

33.  See  also  SWJN/SS/68/item  1 76,  appendix  30. 

34.  Letter  to  the  Minister  of  Industry.  PMO,  File  No.  17(407)/60-67-PMS,  Sr.  No.  34-A. 
Also  available  in  the  JN  Collection. 
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itself.35 1  have  not  read  the  full  report,  but  I  have  read  the  summary  which  you 
have  sent. 

It  seems  to  me  that  taking  every  factor  into  consideration  we  have  to  go 
ahead  with  the  small  car  project.  If  we  have  to  go  ahead  with  it,  then,  prima 
facie,  the  recommendation  of  the  committee  appears  to  be  a  good  one,  though 
it  is  obviously  difficult  for  me  to  be  positive  on  this  subject. 

I  suppose  this  subject  will  be  placed  before  the  Cabinet  in  the  near  future.36 

Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


239.  To  Brijmohan  Lai  Sharma:  Attending  INTUC 
Meetings37 


July  3,  1961 

Dear  Brijmohan  Lalji, 

I  have  your  letter  without  date. 

I  am  interested  in  the  growth  of  the  INTUC,  but  it  has  always  seemed  to 
me  that  the  INTUC  should  function  independently  and  not  merely  as  an 
appendage  of  the  government  or  the  National  Congress.  I  have,  therefore,  not 
made  a  point  of  attending  its  meetings  except  when  I  happened  to  be  in  the  city 
where  such  a  meeting  was  held. 

But,  anyhow,  I  cannot  fix  any  time  for  going  to  Ajmer  either  in  July  or 
August.  August  will  be  full  of  Parliament  work.  In  the  beginning  of  September, 
I  am  likely  to  go  out  of  India  for  a  while. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


35  .  The  Pande  Committee  on  the  manufacture  of  low  cost  car  in  India  submitted  its  report  on 
29  May  1961  to  the  Government,  recommending  the  manufacture  of  Dauphine  in 
cooperation  with  Renault.  Pierre  Dreyfus,  Chairman  of  Renault  visited  India  on  29  July 
1961  to  consult  with  the  GOI  on  the  same.  See  The  Hindu,  20  and  30  July  1961,  pp.  5  and 
4  respectively  and  The  Times  of  India,  30  May  1961,  p.l.  Nehru  is  most  likely  referring 
to  this  report. 

36.  See  also  item  250. 

37.  Letter  to  Congress  MLA  in  Rajasthan,  President  of  INTUC,  Rajasthan  Branch,  Beawar. 
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240.  To  Mahavir  Tyagi:  Teleprinter  Shortage38 


July  4,  1961 

My  dear  Mahavir, 

I  gather  that  the  question  of  teleprinters  and  other  facilities  is  now  dealt  with  by 
the  Ministry  of  Communications,  that  is,  the  Posts  and  Telegraphs  Department. 
It  is  not  now  the  concern  of  the  Information  &  Broadcasting  Ministry.  Your 
complaint,  therefore,  has  been  forwarded  to  the  Minister  for  Communications, 
Dr  Subbarayan. 

I  am  told  that  the  real  difficulty  is  that  there  is  an  acute  shortage  of  teleprinter 
circuits.  The  present  cables  cannot  carry  any  further  lines  and  until  better 
cables,  like  co-axial  ones  are  put  into  use,  the  P  &  T  is  not  physically  in  a 
position  to  provide  more  facilities.39 


Yours  affectionately, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


241.  To  Swaran  Singh:  Bokaro40 


July  8,  1961 


My  dear  Swaran  Singh, 

Where  do  we  stand  now  in  regard  to  the  proposed  Bokharo  steel  plant?  You 
had  spoken  about  this  to  the  American  Ambassador  before  he  went  to  the 
United  States.  Have  you  met  him  since  his  return  and  what  answer  has  he 
given?41  I  have  seen  some  reference  in  the  press,  but  they  are  not  clear. 
Obviously  we  must  have  a  clear  answer  soon.42 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


38.  Letter  to  a  Congress  MP;  address:  16  Dr.  Rajendra  Prasad  Road,  New  Delhi.  PMO,  File 
No.  37(35)/56-63-PMS,  Vol.  Ill,  Sr.  No.  140-A.  Also  available  in  the  IN  Collection. 

39.  See  item  173. 

40.  Letter  to  the  Minister  of  Steel,  Mines  &  Fuel.  PMO,  File  No.  1 7(3 14)/58-64-PMS,  Vol. 
I,  Sr.  No.  3 2- A. 

41.  Appendix  24. 

42.  See  also  S WJN/SS/68/item  226;  appendix  3 1 . 
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242.  To  Tarlok  Singh:  Are  Ordnance  Factories 
Performing?43 


July  8,  1961 

My  dear  TN, 

I  was  discussing  with  the  Defence  Minister44  about  the  capacity  of  production 
in  our  ordnance  factories  etc.  That  is  to  say,  how  far  we  were  utilising  present 
capacity  to  the  full.  I  would  like  you  to  look  into  this  question  broadly.  You 
need  not  make  this  a  part  of  the  Planning  Commissions  routine. 

I  have  an  idea  that  our  Defence  Establishments  can  do  a  good  deal  more 
than  they  are  at  present  doing,  although  they  have  already  increased  the  work 
very  much. 

I  suggest  that  you  might  have  a  talk  with  the  Defence  Minister. 

Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


243.  To  Power  Engineer.  Importance  of  Power  Supply45 

Among  the  many  tests  of  a  country’s  development  today,  probably  one  of  the 
most  important  is  its  power  supply.  How  much  power  has  it  got  and  how 
much  does  it  propose  to  develop?  From  this  point  of  view,  a  study  of  power 
potential  and  power  schemes  and  planning  for  power  are  of  the  highest 
importance.  Power  Engineer  seeks  to  do  this  and  thus  performs  an  important 
duty.  I  send  my  greetings  and  good  wishes  to  its  special  number  on  planning. 


43.  Letter  to  a  Member  of  the  Planning  Commission. 

44.  V.K.  Krishna  Menon. 

45.  Message,  9  July  1961,  forwarded  to  S.  Swayambu,  Editor,  Power  Engineer,  Bangalore 
12,  and  issued  by  the  PIB  on  7  August  1961  for  publication  in  the  journal’s  special 
number  on  the  Third  Five  Year  Plan. 
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244.  To  J.  Dharma  Teja:  Oil  Negotiations  with  Stanvac46 

July  10,  1961 

Dear  Dharma  Teja, 

I  have  your  letter  of  the  6th  July.47  As  it  deals  with  your  talks  with  the  Stanvac 
people,  I  have  sent  a  copy  of  your  letter  to  Minister  Keshava  Deva  Malaviya. 
The  Stanvac  representatives  have  been  riding  the  high  horse  for  some  time 
past.  We  have  tried  to  accommodate  them  without  much  success.  I  am  afraid 
they  are  likely  to  miss  the  bus  now,  at  least  in  so  far  as  the  Jaisalmer  area 
bordering  on  Pakistan  is  concerned.  They  are  welcome  to  try  other  areas  in 
India. 

Apart  from  the  other  conditions,  one  thing  we  made  clear  to  them.  This 
was  that  we  could  not  give  them  this  area  right  up  to  our  border  with  Pakistan. 
For  military  and  defence  reasons  we  had  to  keep  a  strip  on  the  border  away 
from  any  concession  that  they  might  get.  That  is,  as  you  say,  a  kind  of  a 
corridor  on  the  Indian  side.48 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


245.  To  P.  Subbarayan:  No  Private  Port  at  Cambay49 

15th  July,  1961 

My  dear  Subbarayan, 

Your  letter  of  July  14th.  This  is  about  the  proposal  to  have  what  is  called  a 
private  port  at  Cambay. 

My  reactions  are  the  same  as  yours.  I  do  not  like  the  idea  of  a  private  port 
and  I  do  not  think  we  should  encourage  it.  Apart  from  this,  the  whole  essence 
of  planning  is  to  apply  our  resources  to  specified  projects,  whether  the  resources 
are  private  or  public.  For  us  to  allow  private  individuals  to  develop  a  port  and  to 


46.  Letter  to  J.  Dharma  Teja,  Villa  Michele,  Avenue  des  Pins,  Cap  d'Antibes/A.M.  France. 
PMO,  File  No.  17(463)/61-63-PMS  (Vol.  I),  Sr.  No.  25-A. 

47.  Appendix  16. 

48.  For  K.D.  Malaviy’s  reply,  see  appendix  35. 

49.  Letter  to  the  Minister  of  Transport  and  Communications.  PMO,  File  No.  17(437)/60- 
70-PMS,  Sr.  No.  17-A.  Also  available  in  the  JN  Collection. 
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spend  large  sums  of  money  over  it  will  be  wrong.  Surely,  the  money  they 
receive  can  be  used  to  better  ends  in  connection  with  planned  schemes. 

Yours  affectionately, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


246.  To  Builders’Association  of  India:  Contract  System 
in  Construction50 

24th  July,  1961 

Dear  Sir, 

With  reference  to  your  letter  No.  755/61  dated  July  14,  1961 51  it  is  regretted 
that  no  detailed  or  authentic  version  of  the  Prime  Minister’s  speech  at  Jabalpur, 
referred  to  by  you,  is  available  in  this  Secretariat.52  I  may,  however,  add  that 
the  Prime  Minister  actually  holds  the  views  mentioned  in  the  PTI  report  of  the 
speech.53 


Yours  sincerely, 
M.L.  Bazaz 


247.  To  the  Hindustan  Machine  Tools  Factory54 

Mr  Chairman,  Your  Highness,55  Mr  Mathulla56  and  friends, 

I  proposed  to  say  many  things  highly  complimentary  to  this  institution  and 

those  who  have  built  it  up.  But  before  I  proceed  with  the  compliments,  I  shall 

50.  Letter  from  the  Private  Secretary  of  the  Prime  Minister  to  The  Secretary,  Builders’ 
Association  of  India,  United  India  Building,  2nd  Floor,  West  Wing,  Sir  Pherozeshah 
Mehta  Road,  Fort,  Bombay  No.  1.  PMO,  File  No.  17(374)/59-71-PMS,  Sr.  No.  26- A. 

51.  Appendix  28. 

52.  The  speech  had  in  fact  been  recorded,  see  item  10. 

53.  On  construction  and  contractors,  see  item  10;  item  1,  paragraphs  3-10;  on  expensive 
buildings,  item  14. 

54.  Speech,  28  July  1961,  inaugurating  the  second  factory  at  Bangalore.  NMML,  AIR 
Speeches,  TS  No.  7149,  NM  1464. 

There  was  an  audience  of  over  5000  persons,  according  to  The  Hindu  of  29  July 
1961,  p.  1. 

55.  Jayachamaraja  Wodeyar,  Governor  of  Mysore  State  and  Maharaja  of  Mysore. 

56.  Chairman  and  Managing  Director  of  HMT.  See  also  item  237. 
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put  in  a  criticism  and  unburden  myself  and  that  is,  in  this  very  efficient 
organization,  there  has  been  a  slight  slip  and  I  sitting  there  could  not  hear  what 
Mr.  Mathulla  was  saying  at  all.  So  I  have  no  idea  of  what  he  has  said  to  you. 
[Laughter]  Well,  I  hope  at  any  rate  that  I  shall  be  heard  by  all  of  you  in  front 
and  those  distinguished  personages  sitting  behind.  [Laughter]. 

Well  I  have  been  wondering,  as  I  often  have  to  do,  as  to  the  language  in 
which  I  should  speak.  The  choice  is  of  course  very  limited  for  me,  it  can  either 
be  Hindi  or  English.  I  should  just  like  to  know  for  my  own  benefit  how  many 
of  you  understand  Hindi.57 

%  #  #r  fMt  I  eft  m  3  i  stftc  wr  wrt  gw 
RT  t  W?  3  cRF  fgn  (##) 

[Translation  begins: 

Those  of  you  who  understand  Hindi  please  raise  your  hands.  Anyway,  if  time 
permits,  I  will  speak  later  in  Hindi.  [Applause] 


Translation  ends] 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  come  here  today  for  a  variety  of  reasons. 
One  primary  reason  is  that  I  like  always  to  come  to  Bangalore.  It  is  a  very 
attractive  and  lovely  city,  though  there  are  dangerous  signs  of  its  beauty  being 
impaired,  and  I  hope  those  who  are  in  charge  of  Bangalore  will  not  do  anything 
or  allow  anything  to  be  done  which  comes  in  the  way  of  its  attractiveness.  But 
the  main  reason  why  I  am  happy  to  come  here  is  that  this  represents  rather  a 
unique  occasion  of  the  people  working  in  various  grades  in  the  Hindustan  [. . .] 
I  suppose  that  is  meant  to  preserve  my  voice  from  going  away.  That  is,  there 
is  a  certain  uniqueness  about  this  function  and  this  factory.  The  uniqueness 
being  that  it  has  been  made  out  of  the  profits  or  the  surplus  of  the  older  Hindustan 
Machine  Tools  factory,  and  rightly  therefore  it  is  called  a  gift  to  the  nation  by 
those  who  have  been  working  in  the  old  factory.  That  is  somewhat  a  unique 
event.  I  hope  it  will  not  remain  unique,  thus  far  it  is,  as  far  as  I  know,  and  it  is 
a  matter  for  great  satisfaction  and  congratulations  to  all  those  concerned  with 
the  Hindustan  Machine  Tools  factory,  and  I  do  congratulate  all  of  them,  from 
the  General  Manager,  the  Chairman  or  the  Managing  Director,  I  do  not  know 
what  his  titles  are  now,  of  Mr  Mathulla’s.  But  anyhow,  he  has  been  so  closely 
connected  with  this  growth.  But  not  only  he  but  obviously  no  such  task  can  be 


57.  A  large  number  asked  him  to  speak  in  Hindi.  The  Hindu ,  29  July  1961,  p.  1 . 
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performed  by  one  individual — it  is  the  team  work  that  counts.  The  work  of 
large  numbers  of  people  cooperating  and  functioning  together.  And  so  our 
congratulations  must  go  to  all  of  them,  to  thousands  of  workers  in  this 
establishment.  And  may  I  also  in  this  connection  go  further  back  and  refer  to 
those  who  originally  set  up  this  plant  here,  the  well-known  firm,  Swiss  firm,  of 
Oerlikon.  They  laid  the  foundations  and  built  the  first  HMT  plant,  and  on  those 
solid  foundations,  and  helped  in  training  our  people  on  those  early  stages  and 
thus  their  early  work  has  yielded  this  very  fine  result.  And  it  is  right  that  on  this 
occasion  also  we  should  remember  that  work  and  remember  them  with  gratitude 
for  the  work  they  did. 

This  morning  when  I  arrived  here  I  went  first  of  all  to  another  big  concern 
here — Hindustan  Aircraft,  and  I  saw,  and  many  of  us  saw  there  the  fleet  of  the 
new  aircrafts  built  by  HAL.  A  rather  big  achievement  for  anybody  anywhere 
and  more  especially  for  us.  This  supersonic  aircraft  not  only  represented  a 
high  technique  but  also  represented  a  thing  of  beauty,  and  it  is  always  a  pleasure 
to  see  these  two  things  alight  together. 

Now,  my  mind  always  is  excited  by  special  achievements,  it  is  excited  by 
your  building  up  this  factory,  more  especially  building  it  up  out  of  your  own 
profits  of  the  other  factory,  and  building  up  which  shows  how  efficiently  and 
worthily  you  have  been  functioning.  It  is  excited  by  this  aircraft.  Although  we 
have  been  helped  there  by  a  very  well-known  German  designer  who  has  been 
here  for  some  years,  it  is  apart  from  that,  the  work  of  Indians,  and  we  are 
legitimately  proud  of  that,  not  again  of  some  top  ranking  designers  at  the  top, 
certainly  they  also,  but  rather  of  the  team  work  that  has  gone,  all  those  airmen 
and  others  who  have  been  working  to  produce  this  after  years  of  labour.58 
These  are  unique  things.  If  the  unique  became  common,  fairly  common,  India 
would  be  a  very  advanced  country  indeed. 

Unique  things  in  any  stage,  in  any  type  of  activity,  as  I  said,  draws  attention 
and  it  excites  me.  I  read  as  we  did  recently,  that  some  of  our  young  men 
climbed  Nanda  Devi,  or  climbed  some  other  Himalayan  peaks  in  spite  of  great 
difficulties,  I  feel  excited.59  It  is  a  sign  of  the  vitality  of  a  nation,  and  it  is  not 
merely  much  as  we  welcome  cleverness,  but  there  is  such  a  thing  as  inner 
vitality  which  ultimately  counts  in  a  nation,  and  which  comes  out  in  this  unique 
adventure. 

Take  another  thing  which  I  should  like  to  mention  because  the  work  that 
we  are  doing  there  is  also  of  the  first  importance.  Our  atomic  energy  plant  in 
Trombay,  near  Bombay.  It  has  done  magnificent  work.  We  are  not  making 

58.  See  SWJN/SS/69/items  360-361. 

59.  See  SWJN/SS/69/items  348-349. 
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bombs  or  intend  to  make  atomic  bombs,  but  we  are  trying  to  advance  in  the 
science  and  the  nuclear  science,  and  ultimately  in  the  use  of  nuclear  energy  for 
civil  purposes.  But  the  point  is,  we  a  relatively  backward  nation  in  industrial 
techniques  and  scientific  work  can  reach  these  high  peaks,  as  we  have  done  in 
various  places,  as  we  do  when  we  make  this  supersonic  aircrafts  here;  as  we 
do  in  other  sense  of  efficiency  and  all  that,  as  we  built  up  the  plants  here;  HMT, 
as  we  do  in  that  atomic  energy  place.  This  fills  me  with  a  great  deal  of 
enthusiasm,  and  mind  you,  nearly  everyone  in  the  atomic  energy  plant  is  probably 
under  forty  years  of  age,  many  under  thirty.  It  is  the  younger  generation  that  is 
coming  up  like  this,  which  gives  one  a  sense  of  hope. 

So  I  am  grateful  to  you  for  having  invited  me  here  and  given  me  this 
opportunity  to  be  present  on  this,  in  a  sense,  almost  historic  occasion.  And  I 
am  happy  to  see,  to  meet  you,  your  officers,  your  men  who  have  been  working 
here  and  see  their  cheerful  faces  and  expert  hands. 

Now  we  are  passing  through  in  India  a  very  exciting  phase  in  our  existence. 
It  is  a  phase  of  the  changing  of  a  traditional  society  into  something  which 
might  be  called  a  more  modern  society.  That  does  not  of  course  mean  that  we 
are  giving  up  everything  traditional.  There  is  much  in  our  traditional  ways 
which  we  have  to  preserve,  in  our  ideals  and  in  our  thinking.  But  in  so  far  as 
technology  is  concerned,  techniques  are  concerned;  it  is  obvious  that  holding 
on  to  out-of-date  techniques  is  not  a  good  thing,  but  a  sign  of  backwardness. 
Holding  on  to  the  out-of-date  systems  of  social  organization  is  not  a  good 
thing.  Society  advances,  changes  as  everything  changes,  nothing  remains  static, 
and  unless  one  keeps  up  to  those  changes,  a  country  or  a  social  group  loses  its 
pre-eminence  and  becomes  backward.  In  modem  life  science  and  the  progeny 
of  science,  techniques,  technology  etc.,  are  of  the  highest  importance.  They 
govern  our  lives,  they  condition  living  today,  and  therefore  we  must  understand 
them  and  profit  by  them  and  improve  them.  And  what  is  happening  today 
behind  all  these  five  year  plans  etc.,  is  this  change  over  from  the  traditional 
society  in  regard  to  these  matters  into  a  modern  society  using  modern 
techniques.  We  do  these  of  course  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  doing  it,  but 
because  that  is  the  only  way  we  feel  we  can  raise  the  level  of  our  people.  We 
can  create  enough  wealth  to  go  round  to  our  people  and  thus  raise  the  level,  not 
of  a  small  percentage,  but  hundred  percent  of  our  430  millions  people.  It  is  a 
tremendous  task,  an  amazingly  big  task.  But  we  have  undertaken  it,  and  indeed 
we  had  to  undertake  it.  There  is  no  other  way  for  us.  I  wish  all  of  you  realise, 
whether  you  are  workers  here  in  the  HMT  or  any  other  place,  that  all  this 
becomes  ultimately  a  part  of  this  very  great  and  tremendous  adventure  of  raising 
India,  of  raising  430  million  people  of  India  to  higher  standards  of  living.  It 
really  means  serving  India  of  course,  but  in  another  sense  serving  the  world. 
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Serving  one-seventh  of  the  world — for  India  I  believe  is  about  one-seventh 
from  the  population  point  of  view — means  serving  a  good  part  of  the  world. 
But  I  think  also  that  in  the  growth  of  India  in  this  way,  in  industry,  technology, 
in  science,  the  strength  that  India  will  derive  thereby  will  be  used  for  purposes 
or  benefit,  not  only  to  India,  but  to  the  world  at  large  for  peaceful  purposes, 
for  purposes  of  cooperative  living  in  the  world  and  between  nations.  Thus  we 
may  bring  together  our  own  ideals,  traditional  ideals  to  modem  techniques,  and 
have  a  marriage  of  the  two  and  thus  serve  ourselves  and  the  world. 

So  I  want  you  and  more  especially  the  young  amongst  you,  and  nearly  all 
the  workers  in  HMT  are  young  boys. 

I  don’t  know  how  many  girls  there  are.  Are  there  any  girls  at  all  working 
here?  [Laughter].  I  asked  a  question  as  to  whether  any  girls  were  working  here 
because  I  don’t  see  any  in  these  big  halls  that  I  passed  through.  I  find,  I  am 
told  not  yet.  [Laughter].  So  there  is  some  hope  still  in  the  future.  Because 
undoubtedly  there  should  be  openings  here  in  such  places,  and  certainly  if  you 
start,  as  you  are  starting  this  watch  manufacture,  there  is  a  special  job  which 
probably  a  woman  will  do  better  than  a  man.  [Laughter  and  Applause]. 

So  I  remind  you  and  I  want  you  to  bear  in  mind  always  that  this  age  that 
we  live  in,  this  tremendous  revolutionary  age  when  modern  science  and 
technology  are  changing  the  face  of  the  world  and  the  lives  of  human  beings 
are  at  the  same  time,  bringing  all  kinds  of  threats  to  them,  dangerous 
developments.  Well,  let  us  not  today  think  of  the  threats  and  the  danger,  but 
rather  think  of  the  good  things  of  life  and  remember  that  we  are  privileged  in 
India  especially,  to  live  through  this  changing  period  and  to  participate  in  bringing 
about  these  great  changes.  It  is  a  great  privilege  more  particularly  to  those  of 
you  who  are  young  today  and  who  will  no  doubt  see  these  big  changes  working 
themselves  out  and  producing  a  new  India. 

The  new  India  will  be  ultimately  what  you  make  it,  and  what  you  are,  for 
you  are  India.  India  is  not  an  abstract  geographical  expression.  It  means  the 
human  beings  who  live  in  the  vast  country.  And  if  these  human  beings  can  have 
a  proper  concept  of  India,  of  the  unity  of  India  and  not  only  of  their  little 
selves,  or  of  their  state  only,  or  of  their  religion  only,  or  of  their  language  or  of 
their  caste.  All  these  dividing  and  separating  things,  but  if  they  think  of  this 
larger  concept  of  India  as  a  whole  and  work  for  it  and  not  allow  any  dividing 
factor  to  come  into  separate  them  and  to  weaken  them,  then  indeed  India  can 
be,  and  will  be  a  very  great  country.  A  country,  I  hope,  not  given  to  vain-glory 
and  self  praise,  but  a  country  trying  to  live  up  to  some  of  the  ideals  for  which 
India  has  stood  in  the  past,  and  even  in  the  recent  past  when  our  great  leader 
Gandhiji  led  us  to  Freedom.  A  country  which  will  be  friendly  to  all  other  countries 
and  not  use  its  strength  whatever  it  may  have  against  any  other  country  or  any 
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other  people.  That  is  our  ideal.  We  wish  well  to  others,  and  we  do  not  wish  to 
interfere  in  anyone’s,  in  any  country’s  or  other  people’s  lives.  We  want  the 
cooperation  of  others  and  we  offer  others  our  cooperation,  in  whichever 
department  of  life. 

So  I  congratulate  all  of  you  again  and  since  you  have  shown  how  you  can 
function  with  success  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  express  the  hope  that  you 
will  do  so  in  future,  because  you  are  bound  to  do  so. 

Now  I  gather,  and  I  see  spread  out  before  me  here  a  large  number  of 
watches,  big  and  small,  and  one  of  your  workers  has  presented  me  with  two 
of  them.  I  do  not  know  quite  what  I  shall  do  with  them,  because  one  has  lasted 
me  for  such  a  long  time.  That  is  likely  to  last  me  for  how  long  more,  I  don’t 
want  another,  but  anyhow  it  is  a  good  thing  for  us,  with  the  co-operation  of 
our  friends  in  Japan,  to  make  these  watches  here,  and  I  wish  that  activity  of 
HMT  also  success.  Thank  you. 

I  just  remembered  that  I  promised  to  say  something  in  Hindi. 


#  'JFETR  fiNt  ir'sft^Ff^TTfigiraiR^IfT  ■3TFR'  sip  Igsft  I,  t 

■sft  TTcF  ^  W  %  RT  it#  I,  Bit  BRB  #  WU  RFFT 

RT  4<Rdl  BT  T5T  |,  W  BRB  3RTT  ^TT?TT  1 1  fcT?tw  BR  BFT  3TFFT  Tg$ft 

5^ RtfvR  ft Rt  cbi^Hi  ^fr^rrl^'qcH^Rl.TTcB' dteFr I % forr bt Bf 
3IFf£  Trq-.TTJrit.  %  qRt  cbl«c||}  %  wfertaff  %  SHFR  fejT  t,  %  dt  #  3R$t 
RlBR  3IFFf  3t  I  Bit  dt  fBFl  *pT  ftBT  I  fBBI  ftlB 

BBTS  BF  JpITBFBR  I 

t  BIf  W  SIT  %  3Pft  fip  RTTB  RT  BBB  T^F  B^t  sblPd4>ltl  BBBTOlf  if 1 1 

^n#  b#,  Biff  Ww  rbb  %sr,  Bt  bbb  tr  1 1  b§b  fBB  %  Rift 

BB  B§B  JBBI  I,  RITft  BBfFft  fBitr  W  Bit  I,  3R$t  %  ft  4 1 1  Bt  BB 

BB  ?F%  $td?ld  3TR  tFT  Bp$  B*t  H"1  ttl<g  it  %,  BjB  Bt  BRTB  Rl<s)  311^1 
BTBT  Bt  ffitfJB  t,  Bl  ftl  BBI  Bt  BBlt  Bit  RTlt  BIBt  BT  tf  1 1  ¥Blt  JBt  ftrglB 
I  BT7B  Bf,  Bi|B  3F&  I  #T  BBBt  ft  RBBT  I,  tftB  BBT  BMcFB  ft  gPtBT  BB  Bt 
Rifl'd  I  BBt  B%  fB  >3TFt  Btf  BB  ^cft  I  BIBBR  B?t  jftBT  BB  ftSTd  ftlTTB  BB 
I,  w  bt  I  tt  ftstiB  %  B^t  tdr  §q,  ft  tr  B#rt  Btrf ,  £b%fb,  t  w 
%  ftfit  I,  BBBit  ft  BB3TBT  I,  B^t  Rllt  Bt  fB  tot  Tf  Bit  I,  fBTt  Slftd  BBT 
Tftt  I  ttT  fB  XTcF  TffNr  T#  1 1  OT3RR  5FT  fFTTCT  fetw  ^FrfR  ft  W 

%  rt  rrt  c^t  ^r,  rt  ^Rt#3fr  ^t  ^?ft=r  35t  w^t  Riii  # 
clRcR  ^3^Bt  sRT^  RfR  ^  RTR  ^$T,  RTR  f^TPT 

c(5t  Rft-Rft  Rff^,  Rift  r*t  %  Rr  ^  Rr  i  riRr  % 

fiHIR  =FT  3RRT  I,  fcRR  %  ifRT%  3TFft  ’JyT 
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333ftft3tftfft3  33ft33T3  35rft333  3tt333ft34?HI  ft  %lft  33Tft  33  3313 
3%  33lft  ft  3ft  33  335lft,  <3ftT  ^5llPlch  ERR  33lftt  1 1  333ft  R35  fftSTFft  I  3T33ft 
33.33.ft.  ftft  ft  3§3  3Tft  t  ft  1 1  53ftft  fftr  ^pT  tm  I  ?33ft  ft333,  ftft3 

ft  3T3  ft  313  3331  I  fft  ftillfftF  fft3K  335  ft  31?  ft  33  33lft  I  3%  335 
31?  %  ft  ?3  ft  33331  ft  I,  ftft  I,  313  fftlllft  I,  ft?  ft?  fftftf  %  ??ft  ft33lft 
if  ftftJUT,  fftlFl  33  3j3  I  ftft3  335  353ftft  I,  ??ft  335  %lft  ftmft  I,  313  3ft 
ft  3ft,  ft?  ft  1 1%  PT  3133  if  3331  3§3  fft531  35?ft  t  ftftftft  3lft  %  35ft 
33ft-33ft  ?ft3  %  ?D3  ft  35%  Ulftftdl  fftmft  I  ftfftfftftft?,  35ft  -tHHKlRlchdl, 
3ft  ft  331%  ftft  I,  31335  3?T  3ft  ftft,  ft  3lft  31?3  351  ^  TFT  f,  35ft  3ft  3?  33?1 
3ft,  35ft  3lfftft?  %  35I?3  %  35ft  313T  %  331 3lft  1 1  ?313  ft?  R35 1,  33ft  3lft35 
313lft  I,  3ft  ft  fft?  3T3RT  ?|3T  I,  35tft  3?ft  3ft  3T3  ftt  3ft  t  35lft  WT  I  ft  ?ft 
31?  ?1331  I  fft  !W  ftft?  R35  ft  3??  ft  33  3353T  t  fft  ?3  33ft,  ft$T  3ft  R353T 
33^3  3ft,  ft?  ft-ft  ft3ft  ?ftf  1 333ft  3ft  ft,  333ft  333  35?  ft  ft?  fft?  ?3  fft?I13 
%  <lft)  3?  F3  3ft  I  ft  31?  33  ?ft  f  ?3  lift  %,  ft?  31?  3R3  ft  ??T  35t  333  ft 
I,  ?3fft?  313351  g3K35  ft,  ft?  33?  ft?,  ?3lft  ftt33R  ft  ?3  3513  ftt  35?  ft  f ,  ft 
3T3T3ftg3R35ft  I 

33fft3! 

[Translation  begins: 

I  will  say  a  few  words  in  hindi.  I  am  happy  to  come  here,  anyway,  it  is  always 
a  cause  of  happiness  to  see  a  new  face  of  India,  as  the  face  of  India  is  changing 
everywhere,  and  a  new  India  is  emerging.  But  I  am  especially  happy  today, 
with  this  contribution  of  the  workers  of  HMT  who  have  gifted  to  the  nation 
this  factory  and  set  an  example.  The  country  should  be  happy  about  this  and  I 
congratulate  you  on  this  occasion. 

I  was  saying  that  our  country  is  in  turbulent  times;  not  just  our  country, 
but  the  whole  world,  in  particular  our  country,  is  changing.  The  history  of  our 
nation  has  become  an  old  one,  of  thousands  of  years,  with  the  good  and  the 
bad.  So  now,  in  that  long  history,  we  are  adding  a  few  new  pages,  that  are 
bringing  a  new  India  to  the  fore.  There  are  old  principles  of  India  which  are 
good  and  we  should  retain  them.  But  these  days  the  principle  is  based  on 
science,  the  children  of  today  are  bom  in  this  era  of  science  and  technology 
and  machines;  and  we  have  to  understand  this  science.  If  we  don’t,  we  remain 
backward  and  poor.  Hence,  it  is  our  special  duty  that  we  understand  science, 
understand  technology,  understand  machines;  and  not  just  understand,  but  also 
manufacture  and  not  just  imitate  the  West  but  use  our  minds  to  make  machines 
that  would  benefit  us  and  the  world. 
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So  this  is  the  age  of  science,  but  that  does  not  mean  we  forget  other 
matters,  we  have  to  change  the  organisation  of  our  country,  the  old  cannot  fit 
in  the  new.  We  have  to  base  our  country  on  scientific  principles.  The  HMT 
factory  is  a  sign  of  that.  That  is  why  I  am  happy  to  see  it.  But  one  must  also 
remember  that  scientific  thinking  can  progress,  not  just  by  one’s  ability,  an 
ability  that  our  youth  possesses,  but  also  in  our  attitudes,  which  unfortunately, 
not  just  now,  but  also  in  the  past,  is  marked  by  our  petty  squabbles  and  conflicts, 
in  our  states,  in  our  display  of  provincialism,  over  religion,  not  just  here,  but  all 
over  India,  sometimes  conflict  over  religion,  caste  and  language. 

Our  nation  is  one,  with  many  languages  and  each  language  has  a  window 
of  opportunity  so  there  is  no  need  for  conflict.  Hence,  we  have  to  remember, 
that  our  future  progress  depends  on  unity  and  the  breaking  down  of  all  barriers 
that  create  conflict,  and  only  then  can  we  walk  this  path  of  progress.  So 
congratulations  as  you  are  on  this  path  of  progress  and  are  changing  the  face 
of  India,  and  congratulations  to  India  for  all  of  you,  the  youth,  who  are  engaged 
in  this  work. 

JaiHind! 


Translation  ends] 


248.  In  Bangalore:  Inaugural  Flight  of  F-24  Aircraft60 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  The  pilot  who  has  flown  it  must  be  legitimately  proud;  that 
deserves  our  congratulations.  This  aircraft  is  only  a  symbol  almost  of  the  future 
to  be  that  is  in  regard  to  growth  of  our  technical  achievements. 

Question:  Any  message  for  workers? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  A  work  of  this  kind,  and  achievement  of  this  type,  of  course, 
requires  high  class  people  to  do  it,  but  above  all  it  requires  a  certain  team  spirit, 
of  large  numbers.  In  modem  science  and  technology,  it  is  the  individual  certainly 
who  counts  but  it  is  more  the  team  that  counts,  working  together,  sharing  the 
burdens  together  and  bringing  achievement  together  and  so  all  those  who  were 
associated  with,  H.M.T.  not  H.M.T.,  it  got  mixed-up,  of  Hindustan  Aircrafts 
share  in  the  pride  of  this  achievement  and  are  to  be  congratulated. 


60.  Speech,  28  July  1961.  NMML,  AIR,  TS  No.  7148,  NM  No.  1462. 
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249.  To  Swaran  Singh:  Rourkela  not  Performing61 

July  30,  1961 

My  dear  Swaran  Singh, 

I  had  a  talk  with  B.  Patnaik  this  afternoon.  Among  other  things,  he  spoke  to  me 
about  Rourkela.  He  was  very  unhappy  about  this,  not  about  any  particular 
incident,  but  the  fact  that  in  spite  of  the  best  equipment  and  good  people,  it  was 
not  running  properly.  Its  production  was  woefully  small  compared  to 
expectations  and  general  equipment.  Something,  he  said,  was  lacking,  and  this 
was  any  sense  of  cohesion  among  the  workers  or  of  devotion  to  the  plant.  He 
found  some  of  the  senior  Indian  engineers  as  well  as  some  German  engineers 
quite  frustrated  over  this. 

There  is  obviously  something  wrong  about  Rourkela  especially  and,  may 
be,  about  other  plants  also.  We  have  built  them  at  great  expense  and  they  are 
complete.  But,  in  the  result,  they  are  not  producing  what  they  should,  more 
especially  Rourkela.  This  will  completely  upset  all  our  planning.  Partly  this  may 
be  due  to  lack  of  proper  direction  or  management.  Patnaik  said  that  there  were 
good  people  there  but  somehow  they  all  lacked  direction  and  purpose.  They 
did  not  seem  to  have  the  pride  in  the  great  plant  and  the  anxiety  to  produce 
results. 

I  remembered  the  case  of  Hindustan  Machine  Tools  in  Bangalore  which  I 
visited  two  days  ago.  Mathulla  has  made  that  plant  a  magnificent  success  and 
everyone  there  looks  up  to  him  almost  as  a  head  of  a  family  devoted  to  one 
purpose.62 

Gulzarilal  Nanda63  mentioned  to  me  the  other  day  of  a  visit  he  had  paid  to 
these  steel  plants  or  one  of  them.  He  said  he  was  surprised  to  find  that  the 
senior  people  there  did  not  even  have  any  idea  of  the  targets  of  steel  production 
that  we  had  laid  down.  Their  own  targets  were  much  lower.  This  is  rather  odd. 

I  think  that  something  has  to  be  done  to  remedy  these  shortcomings  and 
improve  the  whole  atmosphere.  A  great  plant  is  almost  like  a  living  thing  which 
has  to  be  carefully  nursed  and  looked  after.  If  this  is  absent  and  it  is  merely 
looked  upon  as  some  routine  undertaking,  it  does  not  react  properly. 

Patnaik  mentioned  a  small  case  to  me  of  routines.  Some  small  spare  part 
was  wanting.  It  was  in  the  store.  It  could  have  been  obtained  in  a  few  minutes. 


61.  Letter  to  the  Minister  of  Steel,  Mines  and  Fuel.  PMO,  File  No.  17(12)/61-65-PMS,  Sr. 
No.  12- A. 

62.  See  item  247. 

63.  Deputy  Chairman  of  the  Planning  Commission. 
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But,  because  of  the  various  systems  of  indents,  etc.,  it  took  six  hours  to  get  it, 
which  meant  six  hours’  loss  of  production  in  some  particular  part. 

I  am  rather  concerned  about  all  this  because  steel  remains  and  will  continue 
to  be  the  base  and  foundation  of  our  industrial  growth.  I  heard  the  other  day 
that  in  spite  of  Bhilai  and  Rourkela,  we  are  importing  some  kind  of  steel,  probably 
steel  rails,  still. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


250.  To  Bijay  Krishna  Banerjee:  People’s  Car64 


August  5,  1961 

Dear  Friend, 

I  have  your  letter  of  the  2nd  August. 

The  Government  of  India  have  not  yet  decided  to  have  what  is  called  a 
people’s  car.  When  this  is  decided,  experts  will  consider  the  best  location.65 

So  far  as  Bern  Bari  is  concerned,  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  agreement  made 
with  the  Pakistan  Government  was  advantageous  to  India  and  Bengal.  In  agreeing 
to  transfer  half  of  Beru  Bari  area,  we  got  a  much  larger  area  from  Pakistan. 

Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


251.  To  Sri  Prakasa:  Dharma  Teja’s  Oil  Tanker66 


August  7,  1961 

My  dear  Prakasa, 

You  know,  I  think,  J.  Dharma  Teja,  the  man  who  has  set  up  an  Indian  shipping 
line  and  is  buying  ships.  He  is  an  attractive  man  and  is  doing  a  big  job,  which, 
I  think  will  be  of  great  advantage  to  us. 

He  has  recently  bought  some  oil  tankers.  One  of  these  oil  tankers  is  reaching 
Bombay,  I  think,  on  the  20th  of  this  month.  It  is  rather  unusual  for  a  country 

64.  Letter  to  the  Founder-member  of  the  Indo-Soviet  Cultural  Society;  address:  6/2, 
Viveknagar,  Jadavpur,  Calcutta-32.  PMO,  File  No.  38/80/61-70-PMS,  Sr.  No.  15-A. 

65.  See  item  238. 

66.  Letter  to  the  Governor  of  Maharashtra. 
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situated  as  India  is,  to  have  oil  tankers.  The  big  oil  companies  come  in  the  way 
and  they  do  not  want  their  monopoly  to  be  broken.  However,  Dharma  Teja  has 
managed  to  do  this,  and  he  wants  some  kind  of  a  celebration. 

He  wanted  me  to  go  to  Bombay  to  be  present  on  the  arrival  of  this  ship  and 
at  a  ceremony  to  re-name  it,  which  is  giving  it  an  Indian  name.  I  have  told  him 
that  I  just  cannot  manage  this  because  of  Parliament,  etc.  Perhaps  if  you  are 
free,  you  could  officiate  at  this  ceremony  of  renaming  the  ship.67 

It  is  now  settled  that  I  go  to  Belgrade  for  the  conference  there.  I  intend 
leaving  Bombay  by  the  Air  India  International  on  the  night  of  the  30th-31st 
August.  Or  rather  at  1  A.M.  on  31  August.  I  shall  probably  reach  Bombay  a 
little  earlier  on  the  30th  evening. 


Yours  affectionately, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


252.  To  Vishnu  Sahay:  Dhanwant  Singh  Wants  to  Start  a 
Shipping  Company68 

I  had  a  visit  this  afternoon  from  one  Dhanwant  Singh  who  put  forward  two 
proposals  before  me.  One  was  to  start  an  Indian  shipping  company  in 
collaboration  with  Americans  and  the  other  the  export  of  molasses.  The  two 
proposals  are  independent  of  each  other,  but  are  in  a  sense  connected  as  the 
ships  will  be  used  to  take  the  molasses  to  the  USA  and  to  bring  back  wheat 
which  is  coming  from  there. 

I  understand  that  this  gentleman  has  been  approaching  various  Ministries 
etc.  here  since  last  December.  He  went  back  to  the  USA  and  has  now  returned 
to  India  with  these  proposals.  I  have  only  heard  of  these  matters  now.  I  should 
like  to  know  exactly  where  we  stand.  I  have  written  to  the  Minister  of  Transport69 
and  the  Minister  of  Commerce  &  Industry,70  copies  enclosed.  As  these  matters 
have  come  up  before  several  Ministries,  could  you  please  tie  them  up  and  find 
out  how  they  stand. 

I  understand  that  the  Finance  Minister71  has  also  met  Dhanwant  Singh. 

67.  On  Dharma  Teja,  see  item  244;  and  appendices  16  and  35. 

68.  Note,  9  August  1961,  to  the  Cabinet  Secretary.  PMO,  File  No.  17(478)/61-62-PMS,  Sr. 
No.  5 A. 

69.  P.  Subbarayan;  see  item  254. 

70.  K.C.  Reddy;  see  item  253. 

71.  Morarji  Desai. 
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253.  To  K.C.  Reddy:  Dhanwant  Singh  Wants  to  Export 
Molasses72 


9th  August,  1961 

My  dear  Reddy, 

I  enclose  copy  of  a  letter  which  was  handed  to  me  by  one  Dhanwant  Singh 
today.  I  gather  that  he  has  had  some  talks  with  both  your  Commerce  people 
and  Industry  people.  I  could  not  obviously  say  anything  to  him  without  knowing 
what  the  position  was.  He  wants  an  assurance  of  being  allowed  to  take  away  at 
least  a  minimum  of  200,000  tons  of  molasses  every  year.  He  would  prefer 
much  more. 

Anyhow,  kindly  enquire  and  let  me  know  what  your  Ministry  thinks  about 
this  proposal.73 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


254.  To  P.  Subbarayan:  Dhanwant  Singh’s  Proposed 
Shipping  Company74 


9th  August,  1961 


My  dear  Subbarayan, 

This  afternoon  I  saw  Dhanwant  Singh,  a  person  whom  I  had  not  met  previously. 
He  put  forward  his  claim  about  the  establishment  of  an  Indian  shipping  company 
in  collaboration  with  some  American  ship  owners.  He  said  that  he  had  met  you 
last  December.  The  main  difficultly  apparently  in  his  way  has  been  our  rule  that 
in  such  joint  concerns  a  foreign  company  should  not  own  more  than  25%  of 
the  capital. 


72.  Letter  to  the  Minister  of  Commerce  &  Industry. 

73.  See  also  items  252  and  254. 

74.  Letter  to  the  Minister  of  Transport  &  Communications. 
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This  is  the  first  time  I  have  heard  of  this  proposal.  I  gather  that  Dhanwant 
Singh  has  discussed  this  matter  with  Nagendra  Singh.75  What  exactly  is  the 
position?  I  enclose  a  copy  of  a  note  or  letter  which  Dhanwant  Singh  gave  me. 

Yours  affectionately, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


255.  To  Morarji  Desai:  Patnaik’s  Plans  for  Paradip77 

August  13,  1961 

My  dear  Morarji, 

Biju  Patnaik,78  during  his  recent  visit  here,  has  spoken  again  to  me  at  some 
length  about  his  various  schemes.79  His  active  mind  is  full  of  them  and  I  think 
he  has  the  capacity  to  implement  what  he  wants  to  do. 

I  am  particularly  interested  in  his  scheme  relating  to  the  development  of 
the  port  of  Paradweep.  This  may  well  result  ultimately  in  developing  a  large 
area  of  Orissa,  giving  work  to  tens  of  thousands  of  persons  there  and,  by  the 
export  of  iron  ore  or  pig  iron,  adding  considerably  to  our  earnings  of  foreign 
exchange.  All  this  is  very  attractive.  The  question  is  what  burden  it  might  cast 
upon  us.  According  to  him  no  direct  burden  need  be  cast  upon  us.  If  that  is  so, 
then  the  scheme  certainly  appears  to  be  worth  encouragement. 

You  told  me  the  other  day  that  you  were  having  this  looked  into  and  you 
must  know  all  the  details.80 1  hope  that  it  would  be  possible  for  us  to  encourage 
Patnaik  to  undertake  this  scheme.81 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


75.  Joint  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India,  Ministry  of  Transport  and  Communications 
and  Director-General  of  Shipping,  Department  of  Transport. 

76.  See  also  items  252  and  253. 

77.  Letter  to  the  Finance  Minister.  PMO,  File  No.  17(43)/56-64-PMS,  Sr.  No.  80-A. 

78.  Chief  Minister  of  Orissa. 

79.  See  appendix  56. 

80.  For  Morarji  Desai’s  response,  see  appendix  67. 

8 1 .  See  SWJN/SS/7 1/  GL.  Nanda  to  Nehru,  1 6  September  1961. 
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256.  To  Manubhai  Shah:  Hindustan  Antibiotics  and 
Hindustan  Cables82 


August  13,  1961 

My  dear  Manubhai, 

Thank  you  for  sending  me  a  note  about  the  Hindustan  Antibiotics  and  Hindustan 
Cables.  I  think  that  the  results  shown  in  both  these  enterprises  are  praiseworthy. 
1  hope  you  will  convey  my  appreciation  and  congratulations  to  Raja  and 
Sengupta. 83 

We  might  bear  these  successes  in  mind  at  the  time  of  considering  Republic 
Day  Awards.84 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


257.  Paradip  Port85 

The  answer  should  be  as  follows: 

“The  Chief  Minister  of  Orissa  discussed  various  schemes  for  Orissa  with  the 
Prime  Minister  as  well  as  with  some  other  Ministers  of  the  Central  Government. 
Among  these  was  the  scheme  for  the  development  of  Paradip  port  to  enable 
the  export  of  iron  ore  in  large  quantities.  The  Prime  Minister  told  him  that  the 
scheme  was  an  attractive  one  and  deserved  full  consideration.  He  could  not 
commit  himself  to  this  or  any  scheme  without  proper  consideration  of  the 
scheme  in  all  its  aspects. 

The  matter  is  under  consideration  of  the  various  Ministries  concerned.” 

82.  Letter  to  the  Minister  of  Industry.  PMO,  File  No.  17/272/57-64-PMS,  Sr.  No.  34-A. 

83.  S.T.  Raja  and  N.K.  Sengupta,  Managing  Directors  of  Hindustan  Antibiotics  Ltd  and 
Hindustan  Cables,  respectively. 

84.  For  Nehru  on  public  sector  achievements,  see  items  238,  248-249,  355,  250,  and  8, 
paragraphs  13  and  14. 

85.  Note,  20  August  1961,  to  the  Private  Secretary  [not  named],  PMO,  File  No.  17(43)/56- 
64-PMS,  Minute  No.  85. 

This  was  in  response  to  a  query  of  20  August  1961  from  his  PPS,  Kesho  Ram,  about 
Paradip.  P.  Subbarayan,  the  Transport  Minister,  had  asked  for  details  in  order  to  reply  to 
a  question  in  the  Lok  Sabha  on  whether  Rs  4 1  crores  had  been  committed  for  the  scheme 
put  up  by  Biju  Patnaik,  the  Chief  Minister  of  Orissa. 

For  earlier  correspondence  on  the  proposal,  see  appendix  67;  item  255;  appendix 
56. 
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(c)  Food  and  Agriculture 

258.  To  Partap  Singh  Kairon:  Drain  No.  886 


1st  July,  1961 

My  dear  Partap  Singh, 

I  am  rather  worried  about  this  business  of  the  Diversion  of  Drain  No.  8. 87  I 
think  I  mentioned  this  to  you  the  last  time  we  met.  In  spite  of  all  our  efforts, 
the  monsoon  is  upon  us  and  this  question  of  the  drain  has  not  yet  been  finalized. 
This  does  not  speak  well  of  our  methods  of  doing  work. 

Clearly,  it  should  be  decided  on  expert  advice  and  politics  should  not  be 
allowed  to  come  into  it.  After  many  consultations  and  arguments  and  differences 
of  opinion,  this  was  referred  to  A.N.  Khosla,  the  Planning  Commission  Member, 
who  is  a  very  eminent  engineer.  He  examined  the  place  and  discussed  the 
matter  with  the  people  concerned  and  finally  made  a  recommendation.  It  seems 
to  me  that  a  recommendation  by  an  expert  authority  like  this  should  be  accepted. 
I  am  personally  not  competent  to  give  any  opinion. 

Small  matters  like  this  have  a  way  of  becoming  big  if  their  solution  is 
delayed.  People  have  come  to  me  in  the  past  from  the  villages  of  Delhi  area 
about  this  matter  and  unless  some  decision  is  made  fairly  soon,  this  excitement 
may  grow.88  They  are  likely  to  come  and  see  me  again  and  I  do  not  quite  know 
what  to  tell  them.89 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


259.  To  Algu  Rai  Shastri:  Forests90 


2  July,  1961 


My  dear  Algu  Rai, 

Your  letter  of  July  2  with  the  notes  attached  has  reached  me  this  evening.  I 
have  read  these  notes.  I  entirely  agree  with  you  that  the  questions  raised  in 
these  notes  relating  to  forests  require  urgent  consideration.  Obviously,  however, 


86.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  Punjab. 

87.  See  SWJN/SS/67/items  153  and  appendix  13. 

88.  It  came  up  again,  see  item  20  in  this  volume. 

89.  See  appendix  9. 

90.  Letter  to  the  UP  Minister  of  Forests.  PMO,  File  No.  31(121)/61-74-PMS,  Sr.  No.  2- A. 
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I  cannot  straightaway  give  you  advice  in  regard  to  them  as  I  am  no  expert  in 
these  matters.  I  am,  therefore,  referring  your  letter  and  the  notes  to  our  Food 
&  Agriculture  Ministry  and  asking  them  to  examine  these  matters  and  report  to 
me.  As  soon  as  they  do  this,  I  shall  write  to  you  again. 

Of  one  thing  I  have  been  sure  for  a  long  time,  and  that  is  the  necessity  of 
the  preservation  and  planting  of  forests.  Cultivation  should  be  encouraged,  but 
only  in  areas  where  it  is  worthwhile  and  where  it  does  not  spoil  the  land  and 
leads  later  to  its  denudation.  Inefficient  cultivation  over  the  steep  slopes  appears 
obviously  to  be  a  bad  thing. 

I  do  not  understand  myself  why  a  part  of  the  forest  area  should  be  under 
the  charge  of  the  Revenue  Department. 

About  cattle  one  extraordinary  fact  is  that  in  the  European  mountain  areas 
like  Switzerland,  cattle,  that  is  cows,  are  of  very  high  quality,  yielding  a  great 
deal  of  milk.  Why  then  do  the  cows  in  our  mountain  areas  do  so  very  badly? 
There  must  be  something  wrong  about  this,  and  I  am  afraid  our  whole  approach 
to  this  question  is  a  misconceived  one. 

Recently  the  Raja  of  Bhadri,91  who  is  the  Lt.  Governor  of  Himachal  Pradesh 
and  who  has  a  good  deal  of  experience  both  in  farming  and  dairying,  wrote  a 
pamphlet  which  he  calls  The  Dying  Cow.  This  is  a  good,  thoughtful  pamphlet 
which  faces  the  problem.  I  suggest  that  you  might  get  a  copy  of  this  pamphlet 
from  Bhadri. 

If  you  like,  you  can  also  send  a  copy  of  your  note  to  Bhadri  because  he  has 
had  to  deal  with  similar  problems  in  the  mountains  of  Himachal  Pradesh.  He 
has  done  a  very  fine  job  in  spreading  fruit  orchards  all  over  Himachal  Pradesh. 
Although  I  cannot  discuss  these  various  problems  with  you  at  this  stage,  I  shall 
be  glad  to  see  you  while  you  are  here.  I  suggest  you  might  come  to  my  office 
to  meet  me  at  11  a.m.  on  the  7th  July.92 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


9 1 .  Bajrang  Bahadur  Singh. 

92.  See  also  item  260. 
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260.  To  Panjabrao  Deshmukh:  Deterioration  of  Kumaon 
Hills93 

I  am  sending  you  a  letter  from  Shri  Algu  Rai  Shastri,  Minister  for  Forests,  Uttar 
Pradesh,94  to  which  are  attached  notes  about  the  hill  areas  of  Kumaon  District 
of  U.P.  In  these  notes  attention  is  drawn  to  the  rapidly  deteriorating  condition 
of  these  hill  areas.  From  being  well  covered  by  forests,  they  revert  to  a  primitive 
and  uneconomic  agriculture  which  leads  to  rapid  denudation,  etc.  Thus,  in  the 
end,  that  land  is  neither  used  for  forest  nor  for  agriculture,  and  cannot  hold  the 
flow  of  rain  water  which  creates  heavy  floods  down  below. 

2.  It  is  suggested  that  cultivation  in  the  steep  hill  areas  be  prevented  and 
stopped  and  that  forests  be  grown  there. 

3 .  Another  rather  odd  feature  pointed  out  is  that  more  than  half  the  forests 
are  under  the  control  of  the  Revenue  Department  while  the  rest  is  under  the 
Forest  Department.  The  advantage  of  this  bifurcation  is  not  clear  to  me.  The 
note  suggests  that  all  these  forests  should  be  put  under  the  care  of  the  Forest 
Department. 

4.  The  U.P.  Minister  appears  to  be  strongly  of  opinion  that  cultivation  in 
these  higher  reaches  of  the  hills  should  be  completely  banned. 

5.  There  is  some  reference  to  cattle  in  the  hills  and  especially  cows, 
which  appear  to  be  completely  uneconomic  as  they  are.  It  is  very  curious  that 
while  the  mountain  areas  of  Switzerland  and  other  parts  of  Europe  produce  the 
most  excellent  cattle,  here  in  India  our  approach  is  so  misguided  that  hill  cattle 
are  very  poor  and  produce  exceedingly  little  milk. 

6.  Anyhow,  I  am  sending  these  papers  to  you  and  I  shall  be  glad  if  you 
will  kindly  have  these  matters  examined  and  give  me  your  advice  which  I  can 
send  on  to  the  U.P.  Government. 


93.  Note,  2  July  1961,  to  the  Minister  of  Food  and  Agriculture.  PMO,  File  No.  31(121  )/6 1  - 
74-PMS,  Sr.  No.  3-A.  Also  available  in  the  JN  Collection. 

94.  See  item  259. 
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261.  To  Partap  Singh  Kairon:  Betterment  Levy95 


July  5,  1961 

My  dear  Partap  Singh, 

You  wrote  to  me  last  month  on  the  question  of  better  levy  in  the  Punjab.96  You 
suggested  that  a  part  of  the  loan  advanced  to  the  Bhakra  Nangal  Project  may  be 
treated  as  a  subsidy. 

I  sent  your  letter  on  to  Shri  C.M.  Trivedi  of  the  Planning  Commission.  I 
have  now  received  a  reply  from  him,  a  copy  of  which  I  enclose. 

Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


262.  To  Ghulam  Mohammed  Bakhshi:  Leh  Visit  and 
Boshi  Sen’s  Farm97 


July  8,  1961 

My  dear  Bakhshi, 

As  I  wrote  to  you,  I  hope  to  come  to  Srinagar  on  the  morning  of  Sunday,  16th 
July.  I  had  intended  staying  there  for  two  days.  I  am  now  thinking  of  spending 
an  extra  day  there  provided  I  can  pay  a  short  visit  to  Leh.  I  could  go  there  in 
the  early  morning,  spend  about  two  hours  or  so  at  Leh  and  then  come  back  for 
lunch. 

I  particularly  want  to  go  to  Leh  to  see  the  farm  which  was  started  last  year 
by  an  assistant  of  Dr  Boshi  Sen  at  my  request.  The  report  I  have  received  is 
that  this  farm  has  done  very  well.  The  seeds  sown  in  October  survived  the 
winter  and  are  growing  well.  The  wheat  is  now  2 Vi  to  3  feet  tall  with  ears  six 
inches  long.  This  is  very  satisfactory  and  bears  promise  for  the  future.98 

Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


95.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  Punjab.  PMO,  File  No.  17/50/60/-70-PMS,  Sr.  No.  43-A. 

96.  See  SWJN/SS/69/item  115. 

97.  Letter  to  the  Prime  Minister  of  Jammu  and  Kashmir.  PMO,  File  No.  8  (189)/61-PMP,  Sr. 
No.  6-A.  Also  available  in  the  JN  Collection. 

98.  For  earlier  correspondence,  see  SWJN/SS/66/item  163. 
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263.  To  Vishnu  Sahay:  Incompetence  of  Warehousing 
Corporation" 

I  must  say  that  your  note  reveals  a  state  of  affairs  which  is  far  from 
satisfactory.100  In  particular,  the  Central  Warehousing  Corporation  seems  to  be 
functioning  with  an  outlook  which  appears  to  me  to  be  deplorable.  At  the  rate 
they  are  working,  perhaps  they  might  produce  some  adequate  results  by  the 
end  of  the  century.  It  seems  to  me  quite  extraordinary  for  anyone  to  tell  me  that 
this  Corporation  is  exploring  certain  possibilities  in  hired  godowns  before 
deciding  on  putting  up  permanent  structures.  I  really  think  that  if  this  is  their 
policy,  the  sooner  the  Corporation  is  wound  up  the  better,  or  at  any  rate,  some 
more  efficient  persons  be  put  in  charge  of  it.101 


264.  To  Panjabrao  Deshmukh:  Support  Bhaurilal 
“Golimar”102 


5th  August,  1961 

My  dear  Panjabrao, 

Bhaurilal  “Golimar”,  to  whom  you  have  given  a  certificate,  came  to  see  me  also 
a  few  days  ago  and  showed  me  the  wheat  he  had  grown  as  well  as  some 
vegetables,  etc.  There  is  no  doubt  that  he  has  produced  something  that  is 
remarkable. 

In  your  certificate  to  him  you  say  that  “you  would  be  glad  if  he  could  be 
helped  in  some  way.”  I  do  not  quite  understand  this.  If  you  think  so,  why  does 
not  your  Ministry  help  him  and  encourage  him  in  every  way? 

Also,  you  give  titles  like  Krishi  Pandit  and  the  like.  Surely,  a  man  like  him 
deserves  such  a  title.  Of  course,  before  this  is  done,  his  farm  should  be  properly 
examined.103 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


99.  Note,  23  July  1961,  to  the  Cabinet  Secretary.  PMO,  File  No.  31(25)/56-64-PMS,  Vol.  I, 
Sr.  No.  207-A. 

100.  See  an  earlier  note,  SWJN/SS/69/item  287. 

101.  The  Chairman  was  B.B.  Ghosh  and  the  Managing  Director,  D.C.  Das. 

102.  Letter  to  the  Minister  of  Agriculture. 

103.  See  item  265. 
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265.  For  Bhaurilal  “Golimar”104 

Bhaurilal  “Golimar”  came  to  see  me  some  days  ago  and  showed  me  a  sample 
of  wheat  which  he  had  grown  in  his  farm  near  Jaipur.  I  was  astonished  to  see 
this  as  it  was  bigger  than  anything  I  had  previously  seen  anywhere.  I  was  told 
that  he  has  raised  the  yield  of  wheat  in  his  farm  to  over  72  maunds  per  acre. 
This  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  what  perseverance  and  ability  can  do.  I 
congratulate  Shri  Bhaurilal  and  commend  his  example  to  other  cultivators.105 


266.  To  K.C.  Reddy:  Vedaranyam  and  Other  Swamps106 

August  7,  1961 

My  dear  Reddy, 

I  am  sending  you  a  letter  I  have  received  from  RN.  Kathju107  who  knows  a 
good  deal  about  the  matters  he  writes  about. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  position  is  in  regard  to  the  Vedaranyam  Swamps  in 
Madras  State  and  the  Contal  area  in  West  Bengal.  But  since  P.N.  Kathju  has 
written  so  strongly  about  this  matter,  I  think  it  deserves  your  attention.  If 
Manubhai  Shah108  is  dealing  with  this  matter,  you  may  draw  his  attention  to  this 
letter. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


267.  To  Bajrang  Bahadur  Singh:  Himachal  Food 
Production109 


August  16,  1961 


My  dear  Bhadri, 

I  have  your  letter  of  August  1 1 . 1  am  very  glad  to  learn  of  the  progress  made  by 
Himachal  Pradesh  in  food  production.  Having  won  the  Community  award  of 


104.  Commendation,  5  August  1961. 

105.  See  item  264. 

106.  Letter  to  the  Minister  of  Commerce  and  Industry. 

107.  Husband  of  Swarup  Kathju,  younger  sister  of  Kamala  Nehru. 

108.  Minister  of  Industry. 

1 09.  Letter  to  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Himachal  Pradesh,  1 6  August  1961.  PMO,  File  No. 
31(30)/56-61-PMS,  Vol.  Ill,  Sr.  No.  280-A. 
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Rs  50,000/-  as  well  as  the  Rashtra  Kalash,  certainly  you  can  congratulate  all 
those  concerned  in  my  name. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


(d)  Health 


268.  To  K.N.  Katju:  Unemployed  Doctors110 


July  4,  1961 

My  dear  Kailas  Nath, 

In  this  evening’s  paper,  I  see  an  item  of  news  which  says  that  about  125 
doctors  who  graduated  from  Indore,  Gwalior  and  Bhopal  Medical  Colleges  this 
year  are  unemployed.  It  appears  that  they  have  waited  on  deputation  on  Governor 
Pataskar. 1 1 1 

I  am  rather  concerned  to  read  this  because  we  are  constantly  saying  that 
there  are  not  enough  doctors  and  many  hospitals  are  without  doctors,  especially 
in  the  rural  areas.  I  do  hope  that  arrangements  will  be  made  to  utilize  the  services 
of  these  young  doctors.  Some  of  our  rules  regarding  such  appointments  are 
completely  out  of  date  and  they  should  be  revised  so  that  action  can  be  taken 
quickly.112 


Yours  affectionately, 
J.  Nehru 


110.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  Madhya  Pradesh.  PMO,  File  No.  40(230)/61-70-PMS, 
Sr.  No.  1-A.  Also  available  in  the  JN  Collection. 

111. H.V.  Pataskar. 

1 12.  See  reply  appendix  34;  and  Nehru’s  reply  item  270. 
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269,  To  D.P.  Karmakar:  Ban  Useless  Drugs113 


July  5,  1961 

My  dear  Karmarkar, 

I  enclose  a  cutting  from  the  Guardian  of  Manchester.  I  think  that  we  should 
immediately  get  this  report  of  the  Government  Committee  of  experts  who  have 
been  looking  into  the  drugs  in  the  United  Kingdom  and,  eventually,  proscribed 
247  of  them,  as  of  no  proved  value.  I  suppose,  some  or  many  of  these  drugs 
may  be  used  in  India.  There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  also  proscribe 
them  when  the  British  Committee  has  done  that. 

It  is  also  to  be  considered  whether  it  would  be  worthwhile  for  us  to  have 
some  committee  to  look  into  all  these  drugs  that  can  be  banned.  In  any  event, 
the  report  should  be  obtained  immediately  and  examined.  Perhaps,  we  are 
wasting  some  of  our  foreign  exchange  in  allowing  some  of  these  drugs  to 
come  into  India. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


270.  To  K.N.  Katju:  Rural  Apprenticeship  for  Doctors114 


July  27,  1961 


My  dear  Kailas  Nath, 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  the  23rd/25th  July  about  the  medical  graduates.115 
I  am  glad  you  have  told  me  what  the  position  is.  I  entirely  agree  with  you  that 
you  should  insist  on  these  graduates  doing  their  internship  period. 


1 13.  Letter  to  the  Minister  of  Health.  PMO,  File  No.  28(82)/61 -68-MS,  Sr.  No.  3 -A.  Also 
available  in  the  IN  Collection. 

114.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  Madhya  Pradesh.  PMO,  File  No.  40(230)/60-70-PMS, 
Sr.  No.  3 -A. 

115.  Appendix  34. 
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Personally  I  think  that  every  medical  graduate  must  be  made  to  spend  a 
year  in  some  rural  or  out  of  the  way  hospital  or  dispensary  before  he  is  allowed 
his  full  degree.116 


Yours  affectionately, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


271.  To  D.P.  Karmarkar:  The  Tuberculosis 
Chemotherapy  Centre117 


August  2,  1961 

My  dear  Karmarkar, 

I  enclose  a  letter  I  have  received  from  Mrs  Naomi  Mitchison.  Although  this  is 
dated  May  14th,  it  has  only  just  reached  me  through  Pitambar  Pant118  who  has 
attached  a  note.  Mrs  Mitchison  who  is  a  well-known  writer  and  public  worker 
in  the  United  Kingdom  is  much  exercised  about  the  closure  of  the  Tuberculosis 
Chemotherapy  Centre  in  Madras.  It  is  difficult  for  me  to  judge  of  these  matters, 
but  it  is  seldom  desirable  to  close  a  centre  which  is  doing  good  work.  Apparently 
this  centre  has  got  some  reputation  outside  India  too.  It  would  be  a  pity  if  good 
works  suffers  because  of  some  administrative  arrangement. 

Probably  Mrs  Mitchison’s  original  letter  came  some  time  ago  and  I  missed 
it.  I  am  now  sending  a  copy  of  it.  Will  you  kindly  look  into  this  matter? 


1 16.  From  Cabinet  Minutes  of  2  August  1961,  5  pm.  Case  No.  300/35/61: 

“Prime  Minister  observed  that  it  had  been  brought  to  his  notice  that,  while  there  was 
great  shortage  of  doctors  in  the  rural  areas,  quite  a  number  of  medical  graduates  preferred 
to  remain  unemployed  rather  than  go  and  practice  in  the  rural  areas.  After  a  general 
discussion,  Cabinet  decided  that  the  Ministry  of  Home  Affairs,  in  consultation  with  the 
Ministry  of  Health,  should  prepare  a  paper  for  the  consideration  of  Cabinet  regarding  the 
introduction  of  a  compulsory  period  of  service  in  rural  areas  specified  by  the  Government 
for  medical  graduates.  Only  those  medical  graduates  who  had  completed  such  compulsory 
service  in  rural  areas  should  be  eligible  for  employment  under  the  Government.  A  similar 
restriction  should  be  considered  for  private  medical  practitioners  also.  As  regards  this, 
the  Indian  Medical  Council  could  be  consulted,  if  necessary.” 

117.  Letter  to  the  Minister  of  Health. 

1 18.  Secretary  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Planning  Commission. 
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Mrs  Mitchison  is  the  sister  of  J.B.S.  Haldane,  the  well-known  scientist 
who  has  become  an  Indian  citizen,  and  presumably  in  saying  what  she  does, 
she  is  reflecting  Haldane’s  view  also. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


272.  To  D.P.  Karmarkar:  International  Cancer 
Conference119 


August  15,  1961 

My  dear  Karmarkar, 

Dr  Khanolkar120  came  to  see  me  yesterday.  He  gave  me  some  papers  containing 
a  proposal  for  an  International  Cancer  Year.  I  gather  that  it  is  proposed  to  hold 
the  International  Cancer  Conference  in  Delhi.  I  think  we  should  welcome  that 
proposal. 

As  for  the  suggestion  that  we  should  have  an  International  Cancer  Year, 
we  can  have  no  objection  to  this.  But  whether  we  should  take  the  lead  in  it  is 
not  quite  clear  to  me.  Of  course,  it  may  be  possible  to  mention  this  on  our 
behalf  in  the  United  Nations.121 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


273.  To  V.K.  Krishna  Menon:  International  Cancer  Year122 

August  15,  1961 

My  dear  Krishna, 

Dr.  Khanolkar  of  Bombay  came  to  see  me  yesterday  and  gave  me  a  sheaf  of 
papers,  copies  of  which  I  enclose.  It  is  proposed  in  these  papers  to  have  an 
International  Cancer  Year  like  the  International  Geophysical  Year.  I  see  no 

1 19.  Letter  to  the  Health  Minister.  PMO,  File  No.  28(85)/61-71-PMS,  Sr.  No.  3-A. 

120.  V.R.  Khanolkar,  Director,  Indian  Cancer  Research  Centre.  See  SWJN/SS/57/item  61  and 
SWJN/SS/55/item  40. 

121.  See  also  item  273.  See  also  SWJN/SS/71/item  Nehru  to  B.F.H.B.Tyabji:  International 
Cancer  Conference  1 5/09 

122.  Letter  to  the  Defence  Minister.  PMO,  File  No.  28(85)/61-71-PMS,  Sr.  No.  4-A. 
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objection  to  this.  But  I  do  not  particularly  like  the  idea  of  taking  the  lead  in  this 
matter.  We  may,  however,  if  opportunity  arises,  mention  this  in  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  UN. 

It  is  also  proposed  that  an  International  Cancer  Conference  should  be  held 
in  Delhi  some  time  in  the  future.  I  see  no  objection  to  this.123 

Yours  affectionately, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


274.  To  V.  Shanta:  Visit  to  the  Cancer  Institute  at 
Madras124 


August  18,  1961 

Dear  Dr  Shanta, 

Your  letter  of  the  1 7th  August. 

I  well  remember  the  Cancer  Institute  in  Madras  and  I  have  been  happy  to 
learn  of  the  progress  it  has  made.  If  an  opportunity  comes  for  me  to  visit  it,  I 
shall  gladly  do  so. 

It  is  true  that  I  am  likely  to  go  to  Madras  early  in  October.  But  most  of  my 
time  will  be  spent  in  touring  in  the  Districts.  I  am  not  certain  if  I  shall  go  to  the 
city  at  all  except  perhaps  for  a  few  hours.  Even  so,  if  it  is  possible  I  shall  try  to 
visit  your  Cancer  Institute.  For  that  purpose,  you  will  have  to  get  in  touch  with 
the  Chief  Minister  of  Madras.125 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


123.  See  also  item  272.  SWJN/SS/71/itemTo  B.F.H.B.Tyabji:  International  Cancer  Conference 
15/09. 

124.  Letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Cancer  Institute,  (WIA),  Madras  20. 

125.  For  Nehru’s  effort  to  help,  see  his  letter  to  D.R  Karmarkar  on  21  October  1961  in  SWJN/ 
SS/72. 
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275.  To  D.P.  Karmakar:  Brain  Drain126 


August  20,  1961 

My  dear  Karmarkar, 

As  you  know,  Rajkumari  Amrit  Kaur  writes  to  me  frequently  making  various 
complaints.  Sometimes  I  forward  her  complaints  to  you.  I  have  again  received 
a  letter  from  her,  which  is  meant  to  be  personal,  and  for  myself  only.  But  I 
think  I  should  send  it  to  you.  I  do  not  want  it  to  go  on  your  files.  After  reading 
it,  you  can  return  it  to  me. 

I  think  that  what  she  has  written  deserves  attention.  We  seem  to  be  losing 
all  our  good  men  as  we  lost  Col.  Jaswant  Singh  who  has  got  a  much  better  job 
in  the  W.H.O.  I  do  not  know  what  criteria  of  choice  are  used.  In  the  Army 
there  are  all  kinds  of  committees  to  appoint  senior  officers,  including  the  top 
ones  in  the  Army  Medical  Service.  The  matter  is  referred  to  me,  and  then  it  is 
finalized.  I  do  not  want  that  this  procedure  should  be  repeated,  but  these  high 
appointments  should  be  made  in  a  way  so  that  an  impartial  committee  makes  a 
proper  choice. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


276.  To  K.L.  Shrimali:  Textbooks127 


(e)  Education 


July  1,  1961 

My  dear  Shrimali, 

I  am  sending  you  a  file  which  contains  a  letter  from  Sardar  Iqbal  Ali  Shah128  to 
our  Ambassador  in  Morocco.129  This  gentleman  hails  from  Meerut  District  where 
he  had  or  has  some  property.  He  has  been  abroad  for  many  years,  but  he  came 
to  India  two  years  ago,  and  met  me,  Pantji130  and  others. 

All  this  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  we  must  concentrate  on  the  production 
of  proper  textbooks  for  schools  and  colleges,  and  also  make  a  list  of  books  for 


126.  Letter  to  the  Minister  of  Health. 

127.  Letter  to  the  Minister  of  Education. 

128.  1894-1969:  Indian-Afghan  diplomat  and  author. 

129.  R.  Goburdhan. 

130.  Govind  Ballabh  Pant. 
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schools  and  colleges  which  might  be  considered  compulsory  reading.131 
You  might  return  this  file  to  us  after  you  have  looked  through  it. 

Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


277.  To  Chief  Ministers:  Education132 


July  3,  1961 

My  dear  Chief  Minister, 

The  question  of  Education  has  been  much  in  my  mind  recently.  We  all  realise 
the  importance  of  it  from  every  point  of  view  and  indeed  it  is  essential  for  our 
social  and  economic  development.  We  want  mass  education  as  well  as  higher 
education,  more  particularly  technical  education. 

2 .  When  we  talk  about  emotional  integration  of  India,  we  think  immediately 
of  the  educational  process  which  will  help  in  this  integration. 133  No  doubt  it  will 
do  so,  and  it  has  become  important  that  our  textbooks  and  courses  should  be 
prepared  accordingly. 

3.  And  yet,  there  is  an  obvious  danger  that  faces  us  if  certain  present 
trends  in  educational  matters  are  allowed  to  continue.  It  may  be  that  these 
linguistic  trends  might  actually  lead  to  greater  provincialism  and  feelings  of 
separateness  among  the  States.  This  is  not  merely  a  linguistic  matter,  although 
that  is  important  enough,  but  certain  other  trends  which  lay  stress  on  the  State 
and  not  on  the  country  as  a  whole.  The  gods  we  pay  homage  to  become  tied  up 
with  our  conception  of  the  State  and  not  the  nation. 

4.  I  am  myself  convinced  that  the  medium  of  education  must  be  the 
mother  tongue  of  the  child,  boy  and  girl.  Only  then  can  his  or  her  mind  develop 
adequately.  But  unless  the  larger  ideal  of  India  and  its  unity  is  always  kept  in 
view,  this  may  well  lead  us  to  a  form  of  separatism  which  will  impede  both  our 
unity  and  our  progress.  Our  Universities  adopting,  if  they  do,  the  regional 
languages,  will  get  more  and  more  isolated  from  each  other.  Professors  and 
teaching  staff  will  not  be  easily  exchangeable  and  generally  speaking,  the  outlook 


131.  See  item  8,  paragraphs  15-18. 

132.  Letter  to  Chief  Ministers  of  all  States  and  the  Prime  Minister  of  J  &  K.  State.  PMO,  File 
No.  1 7/447/6 1-70-PMS,  Sr.  No.  18-A.  Also  available  in  Jawaharlal  Nehru.  Letters  to 
Chief  Ministers,  Vol.  5  1958-1964,  ed.  G  Pathasarathi  (New  Delhi:  Jawaharlal  Nehru 
Memorial  Fund,  1989),  pp.  460-463. 

133.  See  items  45-46  and  48. 
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that  will  inevitably  grow  out  of  these  surroundings  will  be  a  narrow  one  and 
not  so  much  an  all-India  one.  There  are,  of  course,  strong  urges  in  favour  of 
Indian  unity.  I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  they  will  be  easily  overcome,  but 
while  intellectually  we  may  continue  to  think  of  that  unity,  emotionally  we  will 
be  conditioned  otherwise. 

5.  How  are  we  to  get  over  this  dilemma?  The  Universities  are  supposed 
to  build  up  a  certain  intellectual  atmosphere  in  the  country.  If  there  is  no  common 
approach  in  the  Universities,  then  this  atmosphere  itself  will  be  not  a  common 
one  but  a  somewhat  disruptive  one.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  while  standards  of 
education  are  going  up  in  other  advanced  countries,  our  own  standards  are 
said  to  be  deteriorating.  It  has  become  important  to  pull  up  these  standards  by 
an  attempt  at  a  more  effective  organisation  of  post-graduate  teaching  and 
research.  Our  existing  resources  are  in  many  cases  spread  out  too  thinly  to  be 
really  effective.  This  is  particularly  applicable  to  scientific  and  technological 
studies,  but  it  applies  to  the  humanities  also. 

6 .  In  science  or  in  any  of  the  higher  studies,  it  is  not  the  brilliant  individual 
who  counts  so  much  now,  but  the  team  of  able  men  who  work  together.  If  we 
have  done  well  in  atomic  energy,  it  is  because  we  have  collected  a  considerable 
number  of  able  young  men  and  women  to  work  together  as  a  team.  In  our 
Universities,  this  kind  of  thing  is  lacking,  even  though  they  may  have  individual 
teachers  who  are  good. 

7.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  way  to  pull  up  standards  in  Universities 
is  to  encourage  this  team  work  by  having  centres  of  advanced  study  in  as 
many  Universities  as  possible.  That  is  to  say,  each  centre  will  be  for  a  particular 
subject,  and  it  should  function  on  an  all-India  basis.  In  regard  to  scientific  and 
technological  subjects,  such  centres  should  work  in  close  cooperation  with 
national  laboratories  and  institutes. 

8.  Each  such  centre  in  a  University  would  have  a  team  of  professors, 
lecturers,  research  fellows,  etc.  of  outstanding  ability  and  qualifications  actively 
engaged  in  research  and  advanced  teaching,  in  a  particular  branch  of  study.  It 
is  considered  important  that  there  should  be  a  combination  of  research  and 
teaching,  thus  not  only  maintaining  contact  with  fresh  young  minds,  but  also 
creating  a  proper  academic  atmosphere  for  serious  and  sustained  work.  We 
have  found  that  we  have  quite  an  adequate  number  of  bright  young  students, 
and  given  the  chance,  they  will  do  very  well.  But  that  chance  is  usually  lacking. 

9.  All  this  would  mean  an  addition  to  our  professorial  and  teaching  staff. 
In  this  matter  of  team  work,  a  certain  minimum  number  is  necessary. 

10.  We  dare  not  allow  the  standards  of  our  Universities  to  go  down.  For, 
a  University  can  only  justify  itself  by  maintaining  high  academic  and  professional 
standards.  It  would  be  an  essential  part  of  any  such  scheme  for  Universities  to 
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keep  in  close  touch  with  each  other,  exchanging  professors,  teachers,  scholars 
and  senior  students,  and  thus  building  up  a  corporate  intellectual  life  of  India. 

1 1 .  If  Universities  are  functioning  in  different  languages,  how  do  we  bring 
about  this  close  cooperation  and  exchange  of  professors,  students,  etc.  between 
one  region  of  the  country  and  another?  This  question  has  been  troubling  me 
and  I  would  like  to  draw  your  attention  to  it.  All  our  progress  depends  not  on  a 
number  of  factories  and  plants  that  are  put  up,  but  on  the  quality  of  human 
beings  that  we  produce  and  train.  That  quality  depends,  in  the  final  analysis,  on 
our  Universities  and  on  their  close  contact  with  each  other. 

12.  I  have  often  noticed  that  the  appointment  of  Vice-Chancellors  to 
Universities  is  considered  almost  entirely  from  the  administrative  point  of  view. 
Administration  is  important,  but  essentially  a  University  is  a  body  of  persons 
devoted  to  academic  pursuits,  and  this  must  always  be  kept  in  view  so  that  a 
proper  academic  atmosphere  is  maintained  and  encouraged.  If  the  Vice- 
Chancellor,  who  is  the  Executive  head  of  the  University,  is  merely  an 
administrator,  then  he  cannot  enter  into  that  academic  life  which  is  so  important, 
nor  is  he  likely  to  be  respected  greatly  by  the  large  body  of  students.  I  think  it 
is  essential,  therefore,  that  our  Vice-Chancellors  should  be  men  of  learning  and 
high  academic  standards. 

13.  We  should  try  in  every  way  to  increase  the  status  of  our  Universities 
and  the  respect  that  should  be  accorded  to  them  and  to  our  men  of  learning.  In 
spite  of  the  Indian  tradition  which  gave  such  a  high  place  to  men  of  learning, 
that  is  not  so  in  India  today.  In  Germany,  the  men  of  learning  have  always  been 
held  in  high  repute.  In  Soviet  Russia  today,  the  Academician134  is  given  a  very 
high  position  in  their  set-up,  in  addition  to  special  facilities,  etc.  I  think  we 
should  learn  from  these  examples.  This  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  high 
salaries,  although  adequate  salaries  should  be  paid,  but  rather  of  what  status 
we  give  to  our  scientists,  professors,  and  other  teachers  and  what  facilities  we 
give  to  them  to  do  their  work. 

14.  But  I  come  back  to  my  original  query.  Are  we  going  to  split  up  our 
higher  education  linguistically  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  function 
as  a  whole  in  India,  or  are  we  going  to  survive  this  obstacle  and  really  build  up 
a  more  or  less  unified  system  and  thus  create  the  real  climate  of  unity  in  India 
and  of  scientific  and  cultural  progress? 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


1 34.  A  member  of  the  Soviet  Academy  of  Sciences,  a  position  of  the  highest  academic  distinction, 
akin  to  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  the  UK. 
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278.  To  A.V.  Modak  Guruji:  Constructive  Work  as  an  MP135 

July  4,  1961 

Dear  friend, 

I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  28th  June  and  the  note  attached  to  it.  I  know 
that  you  have  worked  in  the  constructive  field  for  many  years. 

The  suggestion  you  make  about  carrying  out  a  scheme  in  the  field  of 
education  or  rural  development  with  the  help  of  the  allowances  that  you  may 
get  if  elected  as  a  Member  of  the  Lok  Sabha  is  not  clear  to  me.  It  may  certainly 
be  possible  for  you  to  save  money  out  of  those  allowances.  But  that  cannot 
take  you  far.  As  a  Member  of  the  Lok  Sabha,  presumably  you  will  attend  to 
your  duties  in  the  Lok  Sabha,  and  you  will  not  be  able  to  devote  yourself  fully 
to  your  educational  and  rural  development  schemes. 

Your  proposal  that  you  should  stand  as  a  humanist  and  that  all  parties 
should  help  in  your  election  is  one  on  which  I  cannot  issue  directions  to  the 
Congress  Party,  much  less  to  any  other  party.  I  have  no  authority  to  do  so  as  it 
raises  an  important  matter  of  principle  which  can  only  be  decided  by  the  parties 
themselves. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


279.  To  MEA  Officials:  USIS  Textbook  Propaganda136 

Two  or  three  weeks  ago  I  heard  for  the  first  time  that  some  arrangement  had 
been  arrived  at  between  the  Education  Ministry  and  the  U.S.I.S.  for  the 
publication  of  cheap  textbooks  in  India.  I  was  a  little  surprised,  and  I  did  not 
react  favourably.137 1  did  not  like  the  idea  of  the  U.S.I.S.  coming  into  the  picture. 
That  is  a  propaganda  agency,  and  for  them  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
choice  of  books  or  the  making  of  other  arrangements  seemed  to  me  not  very 


135.  Letter  to  Praja  Socialist  Party  MLA,  from  Ratnagiri,  Maharashtra,  Hindi  Vidya  Mandir, 
Ratnagiri. 

136.  Minute,  5  July  1961,  to  R.K.  Nehru,  the  SG  at  the  MEA,  and  M.J.  Desai,  the  FS.  MEA, 
File  No.  55(2)- AMS/61,  p.  8/note. 

137.  See  SWJN/SS/69/items  324  and  3 15. 
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desirable.  I  had  no  objection  to  some  arrangement  being  arrived  at  about  the 
use  of  monies  derived  from  PL-480  in  cheapening  textbooks  in  India. 

2.  When  I  wrote  to  the  Education  Minister138  about  this,  he  told  me  that 
at  every  stage  he  had  been  consulting  representatives  of  various  Ministries, 
including  the  External  Affairs  Ministry.  I  wish  our  representative,  whoever  he 
might  have  been,  might  have  taken  a  broader  view  of  this  whole  business.  This 
involved  certain  political  and  other  considerations.  However,  this  has  now  been 
agreed  to,  and  we  have  to  accept  it. 


280.  To  Kesho  Ram:  Naming  Institutions139 

Generally  speaking,  names  should  have  a  local  significance.  Thus,  a  college  in 
Faridabad  might  well  be  called  Faridabad  College.  What  should  be  avoided  is 
(1)  the  name  of  a  living  person,  (2)  any  name  with  a  religious  or  caste 
significance.140 


138.  K.  L.  Shrimali. 

139.  Note,  5  July  1961,  to  PPS.  PMO,  File  No.  38(13)59/61  H,  Vol.  I,  Note  No.  99. 

140.  Note  from  Kesho  Ram,  the  PPS:  “P.M.  may  kindly  see  the  letter  below  dated  June  30, 
1961  from  Shri  Ram  Narayan  Choudhury.  The  first  paragraph  of  this  letter  is  in  reply  to 
P.M.’s  letter  to  him  dated  June  25,  1961  (Flag  ‘M’)  about  the  book  Nehru  in  his  own 
words  which  Shri  Ram  Narayan  Choudhury  proposes  to  write.  The  second  paragraph  of 
Shri  Choudhury’s  letter  is  in  reply  to  Shri  Bazaz’s  letter  of  June  23,  1961  (Flag  ‘P’) 
which  was  written  under  P.M.’s  instructions,  asking  Shri  Choudhury  not  to  associate 
P.M’s  name  with  the  college  proposed  to  be  opened  in  Faridabad.  Shri  Choudhury  has 
accepted  this  point,  but  has  now  requested  P.M.  for  his  advice  regarding  the  name  to  be 
given  to  this  college.  I  venture  to  think  that  it  is  hardly  proper  for  Shri  Choudhury  to  keep 
on  worrying  P.M.  over  this  comparatively  minor  issue.  This  is  a  matter  in  which  P.M. 
can  hardly  give  any  advice,  and  if  P.M.  agrees,  I  shall  write  to  Shri  Choudhury  telling  him 
that  he  might  consult  some  prominent  people  of  Faridabad  who  have  had  association 
with  educational  institutions  in  the  past.”  PMO,  File  No.  38(13)59/61  H,  Vol.  I,  Note 
No.  98.  See  also  SWJN/SS/69/item  322. 
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281.  To  K.L.  Shrimali:  USIS  as  Propaganda  Agency141 

July  5,  1961 

My  dear  Shrimali, 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  July  4  about  the  scheme  for  the  publication  of 
cheap  textbooks  in  India. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  desirable  to  encourage  such  publication  of 
textbooks.  But  I  am  afraid  I  am  not  convinced  about  the  propriety  of  the 
arrangements  arrived  at  with  the  U.S.I.S.  The  U.S.I.S.  is  a  well  known 
propaganda  agency  of  a  foreign  Government.  To  associate  it  with  the  publication 
of  books  here  is  to  prejudice  the  scheme  right  from  the  beginning.  I  have  no 
objection  to  the  money  from  PL-480  being  utilised  for  this  purpose.  But  I 
imagine  there  could  have  been  better  methods  of  doing  so  without  bringing  in 
the  U.S.I.S.  into  the  picture  as  has  happened  now.  It  seems  to  me  that  they 
have  far  too  big  a  say  in  the  matter  and  the  scheme  that  has  been  drawn  up. 

However,  as  you  have  already  come  to  an  agreement  with  the  U.S.I.S., 
there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said  about  it  at  this  stage.  All  I  can  suggest  is  that  in 
the  working  of  this  agreement,  the  U.S.I.S.  should  have  as  little  to  do  with  the 
choice  of  books  and  other  arrangements  as  possible. 

I  see  that  the  External  Affairs  Ministry  was  closely  connected  with  these 
negotiations  throughout.  I  cannot,  therefore,  complain  of  not  having  been 
consulted.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  knew  nothing  about  this.142 

I  had  a  talk  with  the  Chairman  of  the  University  Grants  Commission,  Dr 
Kothari,143  about  this  matter.  He  was  himself  not  very  happy  about  the 
arrangements  made  with  the  U.S.I.S. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


141.  Letter  to  the  Minister  of  Education. 

142.  See  item  279. 

143.  D.  S.  Kothari. 
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282.  For  Ram  Narayan  Choudhury:  Using  Nehru’s 
Name144 

Please  reply  to  this  letter  and  say  that  I  do  not  like  the  name  “Nehru”  to  be  used 
in  connection  with  this  institution.  But,  if  they  are  terribly  keen  about  it,  they 
may  do  so.  On  no  account  must  they  use  the  name  “Jawaharlal.”145 


283.  In  Srinagar:  At  the  Girls’  College146 

ryUFE-l  drfFdT  #T  d$Rbdlf, 

3Rdd  dt  gd  ftdtftt  %  %  w  tsr  g 3d  I,  3ddid  #  ftt  dft  ft,  ftfod  dFT  did 
3dft  3^  ftp  if  i  gg  ft  dftr  ttot  dT  dd  m  sftrftd  gn  fair  dT  sftr  dT#d 

ddid  hfM  ftt  1 dd  ftft  gdT  %  tItf  ftt  fodftt?  (ftdTTF  #)  w  #  it  dftt  i  aitr 
31dldT  ?TRft  gsE  dftT  d#bdt  SET  SEdtd  dFT  fttddT  if  TgdT  ft  #T  s§$  dftt  grFlft  SETd 
dft  ftt  fttFT  TTT  <t<3l  I  Tpft  gft  git  fsE  dF  tTcp  dim  dftt  fftdTTftt  ft  TpE  ?bln 

dft  dTddft  dft,  ddRdd  fftiftt  #T  dTd  %  I  gdT  $T^d,  gdT  ddlfC  dTCftt  %  SEFT  SIT,  gsE 
ddidr  gm,  FdTt  g^E  ft  dftt  dTFT  dt  gdr  3ttr  g^E  ft  %  foftt  grdft  dft,  set  gd  ftdidr 
SETdT  dlftl  %  <?>TU  ft,  dftt  dd  TFT  ft,  ift»SI  ft,  SfdT  ft,  dt  dF  dftdTd  SETt  1%  sm  sift 
dFfftidf  #T  fttTdf  dd  ddT  Fid  ft  I  drift  ftdRT  gd  SET  TREft  Ft  dd  gdE  SET  dFdft, 
ddf  ft,  ddEd  dffeff  %  SET  TREft  Ft  I  dF  dET  fttdT  %  ftft  dTdSfid  sfc  SFRTft  ft  ftft 
’ft  ftdT  1 1  Ft  ftft  ?TO  ftt  dddT  ddft  smdT  3IM<bd  dFlft  %  Ft  TREdT  ft 1 
dFTft  dd  ddT  Fid  I?  ddfffti  3TT%T  ft  dt  ftt  dift  dRp  dET  dTTftt  I  Fft  3Tdft  dTdi 
ft,  gfftdT  ft  dt  dddft  ftftd  %  Fd  SET  TREft  t,  dftr  ftt#  gft,  3HdF  FTdd  ft  ft  dftt 
SEFdT  fft>  chi 4  cgd  dftt  SET  TREdT,  SET  ftt  TREft  ft,  SETft  ft,  fftdf  ft  dtftt  ft,  ftfftid  SETft 
sift  chlfftfadd  dgd  SEd  Ft  dRft  ft  ftft  TftTd  ^  d^  dfftt  ft,  sfftft  ftt  SEPT  Ft,  ft$TT  Ft  I 
dt  Fdfdd  dDREd  dt  Fd  fttdft  ft  dcE  dftt  gfftdT  dft,  dsiT  (ft-^TdlH  dft,  ddT  SRfttT 
dft,  dTT  dd^  fttft  3TTfeT  ft  TftddT  ft,  dddT  ft,  fttddT  ft,  SETdT  I  #T  dlft  ftt  ft  ftfad 
dt  gfftdlftt  fttd  ft,  fttT  ddft  ftt  dd%  ftt  Ft  ^Eft  dftt  dt  dFfftidt  SET,  #Tdt  SET  fttddT 


144.  Note,  15  July  1961,  to  one  of  his  office  staff,  probably  M.L.  Bazaz.  PMO,  File  No. 
38(13)59/61  H,  Vol.  I,  Note  No.  106. 

145.  Ram  Narayan  Choudury  had  once  again  written,  this  time  to  M.L.  Bazaz,  Nehru’s 
Private  Secretary,  on  10  July  1961,  asking  Nehru’s  permission  to  name  the  Faridabad 
College  after  him.  PMO,  File  No.  38(13)59/61  H,  Vol.  I,  105-A.  For  previous  requests, 
see  item  280;  SWJN/SS/69/item  322. 

146.  Speech,  18  July  1961.  NMML,  AIR  Tapes,  TS  No.  7086,  NM  No.  1454. 
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RRT  Etof  I ERT  qpf  if  1 1  qqf  ?  TRT  ETf  qf  Ep  ETfEEf  EfJ  Eftto  eft  ETER  ETERETtf 
Tf^f  '*ft  g^  I,  ETftol  qff  qqr  g^  sff,  gETtof  qf  tof  qzff  sff  |  gETf;  qg  %  ETfqff 
r  re  affe  qfr  EftraqT  EqRr  Ercrft  t,  qqffc  Eft  ?qff  Ejfft  q^  to  t  qqqf  tre  EqRr 
3PR  qRff  EET  fteTT  t  qiq  Ef  EEq,  ert  qq  EEq  I  RETET  if  T5tt  EREf  Elf  qRT  ^TRTT 

I  ftTERT  efr  qgEt  ETTEr-RR-#RET  TO  if  #3#  I  TERT  Eff  SETEt  1 1  ERER  if 
^r-qq#3T  qnif  ETf  qgET  qqqqr  Tqf  #tt  I  Eftor  sert  qgET  eM  tw  if  toT  I  #e 
4  qq  RETE  toT  I  EqRTETT  I  ETf  gElfto  FTRf  qq  EftoTT  qgET  #  ER#  I  qqff%  TETEf 
RETE  ^t?TT  I  ERT  qif  ERPT  qf  3m  ETf  qq  E?T 1 1  ETf  gEltor  q^f  ^  cE§%  if  #qRE 
if  ETf  ETftoit  qft  di<41d  q^f  %  3ffE  qq  Efft  I  RReFT  if  qgET  f?t  ERT  Rqft  qTET  ER$)I 
gq^iffE  4>  f^pr  3?tE  Effi  $dl"t  gEEFT  q>  Riq  I  3ffE if  RqETE  ERT  EjTRTT  gif  cJodl  g—  to 
if,  -3ftT  ER%,  yidcE<  ?R<I  if  ETf  «lgd  EJTRft  f  RMq,^  4fto  Ref  if  gjf  tot)  %  I 

Rrff  q#  w?  wm  RqETE  g'qrEiiq  qq  qqf  Rett  1 1  totN  q^  few  qf  ?fet  1 1 
gar  ffrar#  gqRiq,  qffotoEr  Mej?r  torEf  ggpET  qq#  |  qffEg ,  wr^r  it# 

I I  E^e  gcRRTq  FtETT  I  gEsTErtogqffqtfffqT  sREM  Eft  f#  EqRT  gtolT#  #ET  I 

torfeBET  %  EqRT  I  #E  EftETET  ftETT  I  ETIH'lfto',  ETtRET  toll  4  I  ER  Eft#  ftEt  f 
(todiE  ER ggT  qg  §ldl  ^,  ETT  g?^  dftdl  %  Efftf  %  I  ETf  gEPt  ERE-gEff  TE  RETE  sito 
%  Eftor  ETqif  gfqqRt  ETRTET  toll  4  gtETT  1 1  gtolM  ^  ^  qR-Eff?  EERT 

%,  <dl<il  q dlMI,  RtEff  WHT,  «(ERT  EERT,  ^T  ETf  ERE  fETTEIEE  E^f  41 -ji  %,  cE*ff  \R%  EEPRT 
|3TT  cE4f  ^cEETR  #  gEr  f  |  ^EEETR  3f  I  ER?RT,  ERE  ERR  cEf,  ETfETTf^f  EEf 
sRERT  #E  'REEf  cRERT  #,  eret%,  EER-ETeR  ERETETT  I,  #?T  ERETEff  1 1 

ERRT  3TTREEET  ERET  E?T  I,  ERT-ERT  ETlt?  gq  ei|ET  ETTff  ETT^ET  q^ff  tti^T 

ETTfET  %  RT^  (4>ddl  gf^RT  EEf  ERETT,  3ffE  EREIEff  RTEft  %  I  ETf  fR  3TT3TEEET  TfqT 
gEEETT#  gf^RT  I,  gpETT  ERET  E#  |  TET^  fdPf  5^f  ^RE  #ET  |  3ffE  3TW 'JET  flEETT 
E3EPf,  ETTfe  RT  ETf  RETET  TRf  I  eee  ET^  'jME  %  I  ETf  ffEff  BTETET  if  ER  ETff^Rf 
EET  qfR,  ^q?R  qfR  q#,  q^  qT  R%  H5R  toR  ^  I  Erf^EE  ^ERT,  ETTff 
ERTEnET  ^df,  EfHf,  f^RT  ^f,  f^TPJ  Elff  fegftRT,  ETfq%  qff  ETTEEET  ?t,  EEE%  e& 
ETTEEET  ft,  TERff  qf  q?T^  ftEft  1 1  ER  qfif  #E  gf^IT  if  qft^  ?R¥R  qTET 
EEE  ETf  ERf  #E  ER?ff  gRTft  E9R  ff  Rff  |  qf  qg  E#  ert  E#  EF#  I  q?T^ 

§IE?  ftEft  I  ee^et-eet#?  if,  ejet^  qR  qrrff  EfEft  1 1  eeteDt  ^t  Reecjmi  rt%tt  ^qqiff 

q%,  ert  q%  #E  qq  RE  q?ETT  EfETT  I,  EftE3ETT  EfETT  1 1  ETf  ERT,  qgET  ^§ft  gt  RFT  ^qf 
gq  Erqf  EEf  #e  qqffqq  gq  q#  %  Eftra^  qTRf’ff  ?rf  ^eee  E^f  qgq  ^5  feqqq 
eeM,  EfRRT  E^q  qq,  gEEE  qq  #E  toff  EETE  gf^RT  EET  «ft  I 
ERflR! 
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[Translation  begins: 

Madam  Principal  and  Girls, 

First  of  all,  as  you  can  see,  I  have  a  sore  throat.  But  I  am  very  happy  to  be  here 
today.  I  had  come  here  years  ago  when  the  college  had  just  been  established 
with  forty  or  fifty  girls.  Now  I  hear  that  there  are  eleven  hundred  students.  Yet 
another  college  for  girls  has  been  started  in  Srinagar.  I  have  seen  a  little  of  the 
work  that  you  are  doing  here.  I  am  very  happy  because  it  is  the  one  sure  sign 
of  a  nation’s  progress,  more  than  anything  else.  A  very  famous  individual  of 
another  country  once  said  that  if  you  want  to  know  whether  a  country  is 
advanced  or  backward  find  out  the  status  of  women  there.  This  is  true  even 
today.  You  can  judge  the  progress  of  a  nation  best  by  fhe  level  of  education  that 
is  available  for  girls  in  that  country. 

Ultimately,  we  require  training  and  special  skills,  no  matter  what  we  wish 
to  do.  I  do  not  say  that  the  illiterate  cannot  do  anything.  It  has  been  proved  that 
they  can.  But  their  capacity  for  achievement  remains  limited  unless  they  get 
special  training,  no  matter  what  the  profession  is.  Therefore  if  we  wish  to  build 
a  new  India  and  a  new  Kashmir,  it  is  obvious  that  education  and  training  are 
extremely  important.  There  are  other  things  too  which  are  essential  but  education 
is  of  fundamental  importance.  That  can  be  further  qualified  to  stress  women’s 
education  which  is,  in  a  sense,  more  important.  For  one  thing,  attention  is 
already  being  paid  to  the  education  of  boys,  but  not  of  girls.  So  they  became 
backward.  Secondly,  it  is  extremely  important  for  a  girl  or  woman  to  be  educated 
because  it  is  they  as  mothers  who  exert  the  greatest  influence  on  small  children, 
more  so  than  the  fathers.  It  is  believed  that  it  is  during  the  first  seven  or  eight 
years  that  children’s  character  is  moulded.  They  may  benefit  greatly  by  education 
later  on.  But  it  is  in  the  first  seven,  eight  years  that  they  are  moulded  and 
mothers  exert  a  great  influence  on  them  during  that  time.  Therefore  the  education 
of  women  is  of  paramount  importance  because  they  influence  an  entire  new 
generation.  I  consider  the  spreading  of  higher  education  among  girls  in  Srinagar 
to  be  a  very  good  thing  for  Kashmir  as  well  as  the  entire  nation.  Wherever  I  go, 
I  make  it  a  point  to  ask  how  many  girls  go  to  schools  and  colleges,  particularly 
in  the  rural  areas.  In  the  urban  areas,  education  has  already  spread.  I  am  bothered 
about  the  rural  areas. 

You  often  hear  talk  of  revolutions.  A  revolution  can  be  of  many  kinds.  One 
is  the  political  revolution  by  which  regimes  are  changed.  Then  there  is  an 
economic  revolution  which  is  more  fundamental  than  a  political  revolution. 
The  third  kind  is  a  social  revolution.  When  all  three  kinds  of  revolutions  take 
place  in  a  country,  there  is  great  potential  for  progress,  for  they  are  all  interlinked. 
But  a  social  revolution  is  of  fundamental  importance.  A  revolution  does  not 
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necessarily  mean  violence  and  chaos.  Those  are  incidental  to  a  revolution  and 
often  do  more  harm  than  good.  A  revolution  implies  change  in  a  society  and  a 
way  of  life. 

Times  are  changing  rapidly.  You  study  science  and  must  be  aware  of  the 
profound  changes  wrought  by  scientific  discoveries  and  inventions.  We  are 
living  in  a  revolutionary  world  today  and  great  changes  are  occurring.  We  must 
be  prepared  for  that  in  order  to  participate  fully  in  them  and  to  do  our  duty 
well.  In  such  a  situation,  it  is  extremely  important  that  girls  must  be  educated 
and  their  mental  horizons  broadened.  They  must  acquire  the  capacity  to  think 
and  inquire.  You  must  not  think  that  merely  reading  a  few  books  or  passing 
examinations  means  education.  The  process  of  education  continues  throughout 
life. 

I  am  very  happy  to  be  here  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  you  will  learn  a  great 
deal  and  serve  the  country  well.  I  am  sure  we  in  India  and  to  some  extent,  the 
whole  world  will  benefit  by  this. 

JaiHind! 


Translation  ends] 


284.  To  Panjabrao  Deshmukh:  Absurd  Names  for 
Colleges147 


July  24,  1961 

My  dear  Panjabrao, 

Your  letter  of  24th  July. 

Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  the  name  of  the  new  college  is  “World 
Agriculture  Fair  Memorial  Shivaji  College”?  This  is  a  most  extraordinary  name. 
Apart  from  being  a  mouthful,  it  is  a  queer  mixture  of  quite  different  ideas.  I 
could  understand  its  being  called  Shivaji  College  and  I  could  understand  also  its 
being  called  some  college  dealing  with  agriculture.  I  really  wish  you  would  not 
afflict  a  poor  college  with  such  a  name. 

Another  thing  that  surprises  me  is  that  you  opened  an  Arts  &  Commerce 
College  while  the  name  has  something  to  do  with  agriculture.  Surely  it  would 
have  been  better  to  open  a  college  of  agriculture. 


147.  Letter  to  the  Minister  of  Agriculture. 
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I  would  gladly  visit  this  college,  in  spite  of  its  odd  name,  but  this  can  only 
be  on  a  date  convenient  to  me.  I  doubt  very  much  if  I  can  do  so  in  August 
which  is  a  very  heavy  month. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


285.  Technical  Training  Essential148 

I  think  that  the  proposal  to  have  training  programmes  is  a  good  one  and  should 
be  welcomed.  Perhaps  nothing  is  more  important  in  India  than  the  training  of 
our  young  people  in  various  ways.  The  problem  of  unemployment  will  ultimately 
be  solved  by  training  people.  I  am  glad,  therefore,  that  this  proposal  is  being 
taken  up  in  earnest.  I  wish  it  success. 


Jawaharlal  Nehru 


286.  To  Teachers149 

Mr  Chairman,150  Mr  President,151  distinguished  delegates  and  friends, 

I  am  happy  to  be  here,  but  I  am  not  quite  sure  what  particular  purpose  I  serve 
here.  You  are  all  gathered  together  in  your  capacity  as  members  of  a  noble 
profession,  teaching  profession,  experts  in  that  field  and  are  going  to  discuss 
the  problems  of  education.  I  can  tell  you  little  about  it  except,  well,  my  own 
experiences  and  failures  in  it,  but  I  am  here  in  the  main  to  welcome  you  on 
behalf  of  the  Government  of  India  and  to  tell  you  how  deeply  concerned  we 
are  with  these  problems  of  education. 

I  suppose  everyone  is  concerned  in  every  country  because  more  and  more 
it  is  realised  that  it  is  through  education  that  you  can  ultimately  influence  people’s 


148.  Message,  25  July  1 961,  on  the  eve  of  the  National  Technical  Training  Week  Celebrations, 
17-23  September  1961.  PMO,  File  No.  17(445)/61-PMS,  Sr.  No.  29-B. 

1 49.  Speech,  1  August  1 96 1 ,  to  the  Tenth  World  Confederation  of  Organizations  of  the  Teaching 
Profession,  New  Delhi.  NMML,  AIR  Tapes,  TS  NO.  7150,  NM  1465,  corrected  against 
PIB  version  issued  on  2  August  1961. 

150.  Newspapers  report  S.  Natarajan  as  Vice  President. 

151.  Sir  Ronald  Gould.  However,  he  was  unable  to  attend  and  his  speech  was  read  out  by  John 
Archbald.  See  The  Statesman,  2  August  1961,  p.  7. 
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minds  and  thereby  events.  I  think  in  the  preamble  of  the  Constitution  of  UNESCO 
it  is  stated  that  wars  begin  in  the  minds  of  men.  Well,  if  wars  begin  in  the  minds 
of  men  as  they  surely  do,  then  one  has  to  influence  the  minds  of  men  and 
women.  That  seems  obvious  enough  and  therefore,  whether  we  look  at  it  from 
the  narrower  point  of  view  of  imparting  education,  say  in  the  scientific  or 
technological  fields  which  is  so  essential,  or  other  fields,  the  basic  thing  that 
should  be  necessary  is  to  direct  people  towards  thinking  in  terms  of,  let  us  say, 
peace  and  cooperation  and  understanding  and  not  in  terms  of  the  type  of 
international  life  that  we  lead  today,  which  is  partly  governed  by  the  approach 
of  cold  war. 

I  am  not  venturing  to  go  into  the  rights  or  wrongs  of  these  questions.  But 
on  one  thing  I  am  quite  certain  in  my  mind,  that  any  kind  of  approach  to 
problems,  which  is  coloured  by  the  outlook  of  fear  and  hatred,  is  a  bad  approach. 
And  the  approach  of  the  cold  war  is  essentially  an  approach  of  fear  and  hatred. 
You  meet  today  to  discuss  these  problems  here,  when  in  the  world  there  are 
very  serious,  grave  problems  at  issue  and  no  man  can  say  what  may  descend 
upon  us  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  months.  It  is  a  difficult  and  a  very 
delicate  situation;  and  yet  perhaps  the  very  difficulty  of  the  situation  may  lead 
us  to  think,  rather  furiously,  as  to  what  is  wrong  with  our  thinking,  not  ours 
here,  but  generally  everywhere.  Something  must  be  wrong. 

On  the  one  hand,  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  education  must  necessarily 
be  the  way  to  solve  the  world’s  problems. The  practical  side  is  obvious  enough, 
practical  education,  whether  it  is  scientific,  technical  or  in  regard  to  the 
humanities;  all  that  is  obvious.  Yet  we  find  the  most  highly  educated  nations 
and  peoples  in  the  world,  who  have  all  the  advantages  of  technical  education 
and  education  in  the  humanities  and  who  have  succeeded  in  a  large  measure  in 
getting  rid  of  some  of  the  ancient  evils  from  which  humanity  has  suffered  like 
poverty  etc.,  not  only  do  not  get  on  with  each  other,  but  are  full  of  violent 
hostility  towards  each  other. 

Now,  is  that  the  result  of  different  types  of  education  or  lack  of  education? 
Does  education  lead  to  greater  hostility  instead  of  greater  understanding?  It  is  a 
problem,  which  I  submit  to  you  deserves  consideration.  I  am  quite  sure  that 
education  is  essential.  I  am  not  decrying  education,  but  the  fact  is  education, 
or  if  I  may  say  so,  the  type  of  education  which  we  have  had,  has  not  led  to  that 
peaceful  and  cooperative  international  approach  which  has  become  so  essential 
to  the  world’s  growth  or  even  to  the  world’s  survival.  That  troubles  me. 

And  in  thinking  about  our  own  educational  problems  in  this  country,  as  we 
do  very  often — even  laymen  like  me — we  may  argue,  lay  greater  stress 
sometimes  on  scientific  training,  technological  training  or  may  stress,  as  my 
colleague  Professor  Humayun  Kabir  did  here,  I  believe  yesterday,  here  or 
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somewhere,  about  the  humanities,  the  importance  of  the  humanities.  I  entirely 
agree  with  him,  but  the  fact  remains  that  in  spite  of  all  this  scientific  training 
plus  training  in  the  humanities,  we  arrived  at  a  stage,  taking  the  world  as  a 
whole,  when  we  are  bitterly  hostile  to  each  other. 

Is  this  some  kind  of  a  fate,  which  we  cannot  get  rid  of  and  so  we  have  to 
see  this  tragic  drama  unfold  itself  and  be  helpless  spectators  of  it,  in  spite  of  all 
the  tremendous  advances  that  we  have  made,  in  spite  of  our  education  and  the 
great  civilisations  that  have  been  built  up.  What  is  wrong?  How  can  we  deal 
with  this  situation?  It  is  obviously  not  enough  merely  to  blame  somebody  else 
for  it.  Somebody  else  may  be  guilty,  may  be  wrong.  Somebody  else  blames  the 
other  party  and  so  it  becomes  a  competition  in  casting  blame.  Whoever  may  be 
to  blame,  it  does  not  solve  the  problem.  It  does  not  create  the  conditions,  the 
atmosphere  for  the  solution  of  the  problem.  The  problems  may  be  difficult  and 
they  are,  indeed,  very  difficult. 

But  the  first  necessary  thing  for  their  solution  is  an  atmosphere  which  is 
helpful  in  considering  them  or  in  solving  them.  That  very  atmosphere  is  absent. 
How  far  does  education  help  in  creating  that  atmosphere?  I  venture  to  submit 
that  it  is  worthy  of  your  consideration.  You  are  going  to  discuss  training  for 
responsibility,  which  is  a  very  good  and  desirable  subject,  an  important  subject 
that  we  should,  each  individual,  have  a  measure  of  responsibility  in  discharging 
his  obligations  and  duties.  We  claim  rights,  but  no  right  is  ever  divorced  from 
duty  or  an  obligation,  and  it  is  right  that  we  should  be  trained  in  that. 

But  still,  responsibility  for  what?  Responsibility  for  doing  an  odd  job?  Well, 
that  is  one  thing  and  very  necessary.  Responsibility  to  our  fellow  citizen,  our 
neighbour;  responsibility,  not  for  our  neighbour,  but  for  the  man  who  lives  next 
door  farther  away,  may  be  in  another  country.  Our  national  responsibilities  are 
international,  because  the  world  as  it  is  is  too  compact,  too  close  together,  for 
us  to  ignore  or  to  live  apart  from  anyone  else.  The  whole  concept  of  national 
sovereignty,  indeed,  becomes  weaker  and  weaker.  When  you  indulge  in  flying 
across  numerous  countries  in  a  jet  plane,  in  a  few  hours,  and  more  so  when 
you  are  on  the  threshold  of  the  space  age,  all  this  business  of  national  boundaries 
become  rather  out-of-date.  And  yet  our  minds  function  in  that  previous  age, 
which  has  passed,  looking  at  things  in  a  narrow  way,  narrower  even  as  a 
nationalist  concept. 

A  certain  tribalism  clings  to  us.  In  India,  we  have  had  the  misfortune  to 
have  caste,  which  is  a  type  of  continuation  of  tribalism  and  which  has  done  us 
enormous  injury  in  the  past  and  today  we  are  trying  to  get  rid  of  it.  In  effect 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  caste  elsewhere;  but  something  resembling  the 
consequences  of  a  narrow  tribal  outlook  still  govern  the  nations,  even  the  highly 
civilised  nations.  And  they  look  upon  the  world  as  some  kind  of  projection  of 
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their  own  thinking;  and  when  the  world  does  not  function  in  that  way,  one  is 
dissatisfied,  angry. 

The  world  is  a  very  varied  place,  a  most  delightful  place,  I  think  a  very 
beautiful  place,  but  a  place  which  is  not  uniform.  It  differs  because  human 
beings  differ,  their  thinking  differs,  even  to  some  extent  their  urges  differ, 
although  in  many  matters  they  may  be  similar.  But  this  concept  of  introducing 
a  measure  of  uniformity  everywhere  regimenting  people’s  thinking  or  living  to 
one  mould  is  neither  easy  nor  I  think  desirable.  Therefore,  one  has  to  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  are  many  ways  of  living,  although  there  may  be 
common  bonds  to  them,  that  in  fact  there  are  many  ways,  many  facets  of  the 
truth  we  seek,  and  not  only  one,  which  we  in  our  limited  minds  have  only  very 
partially  grasped.  It  is  a  basic  issue  how  far  we  think  in  our  pride  that  we 
possess  the  ultimate  understanding  of  truth  or  reality  and  the  way  of  life  in 
everything,  and  therefore  how  far  it  is  up  to  us  to  impose  it  upon  others. 

Well,  in  the  background  of  India,  with  all  our  infinite  number  of  failings, 
we  have  been  rather  tolerant  in  our  outlook  and  we  thought  that  truth  has  many 
faces  and  no  one  has  a  monopoly  of  them,  no  country,  no  individual,  and 
therefore,  that  does  help  in  making  one  a  little  tolerant  of  others  who  differ.  It 
creates,  I  said,  an  atmosphere  where  we  can  get  on  with  others.  Whether  that 
is  helpful  or  not  I  do  not  know  and  that  of  course  does  not  mean  necessarily, 
that  we  should  get  on  with  something  that  we  consider  thoroughly  evil.  That 
too  is  wrong.  So,  all  these  difficult  questions  arise.  But  basically  the  question 
does  arise  that  in  this  world,  we  have  to  tolerate  each  other  and  we  must  not 
imagine  that  it  is  our  duty  to  push  somebody  aside  or  to  sit  on  his  chest  and 
force  him  to  do  as  we  would  like  him  to  do.  If,  perhaps,  that  aspect  of  life  was 
a  little  more  understood  or  appreciated,  it  would  help  a  little,  at  least  in  lessening 
the  conflicts  of  today.  But  perhaps  these  conflicts  are  even  more,  are  even 
deeper,  and  we  have  to  go  through  this  phase  of  conflict  today  in  order  to 
arrive  at  some  greater  synthesis.  I  do  not  know. 

But  it  does  surprise  me,  that  while  education  is  obviously  desirable,  inevitable, 
and  essential,  I  do  not  find  the  educated  person  always  so  very  desirable.  He  is 
often  in  spite  of  his  education,  rather  narrow-minded  and  throws  his  weight 
about  on  others  whom  he  considers  inferior  to  him.  Whether  he  does  it  as  an 
individual,  as  a  group,  or  a  nation,  he  does  it,  and  in  some  ways  he  has  got,  in 
spite  of  his  education,  rather  a  closed  mind.  He  does  not  look  into  other  people’s 
minds,  peep  into  them  and  understand  them,  because  he  starts  with  the 
presumption  that  he  has  got  all  that  he  wants  and  it  is  not  open  to  other 
impressions.  That  surely  cannot  be  a  good  result  of  education.  Education  should 
open  the  mind  and  enable  a  person  to  understand  other  human  beings  and  be 
understood  by  them.  I  am  merely  putting  some  ideas  before  the  distinguished 
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assembly  for  them  to  think  about,  because  I  have  no  answers  to  these  questions. 

It  is  easy  to  frame  questions  but  very  difficult  to  find  answers,  and  ultimately 
one  tries  to  deal  with  the  particular  problem  which  faces  one  to  the  best  of 
one’s  ability  and  not  to  try  to  solve  problems,  which  may  come  later.  Our 
problems  in  this  country  are  dominated  by  certain  factors.  The  biggest  one  of 
them  being  just  poverty  and  all  the  numerous  progeny  of  poverty.  I  do  not 
think  that  all  the  economic  growth  in  the  world  which  is  so  very  desirable  can 
by  itself  solve  problems.  There  has  to  be  something  else,  something  outside  the 
purely  economic  sphere.  Call  it  what  you  like;  call  it  moral,  ethical,  spiritual, 
but  the  fact  remains,  I  think,  that  morality,  ethics,  and  spirituality  has  a  pretty 
feeble  foundation,  if  that  is  laid  on  poverty.  You  cannot  base  any  growth  on 
poverty.  You  have  to  deal  with  the  physical  aspect  and  give  the  necessary,  the 
primary  necessities  of  life  to  human  beings  before  they  can  grow.  It  may,  of 
course,  be  quite  a  possibility  that  if  there  is  too  great  an  abundance  of  the  good 
things  of  life,  it  may  coarsen  the  fibre  of  the  human  beings,  or  the  group.  And 
the  finer  things  of  life  may  escape  him  in  that  very  abundance.  But  that  is  a  fear 
which  does  not  affect  this  country  at  present  anyway.  I  do  not  know  about 
other  countries  because  we  have  not  got  the  essentials  of  life  adequately 
distributed  among  our  people.  So,  we  have  inevitably  to  draw  up  big  Five  Year 
Plans  and  the  like,  trying  to  raise  the  standard  of  our  people  and  give  them 
these  primary  necessities  of  life.  And  that  is  a  problem  not  only  of  India,  but  of 
many  countries  in  Asia  and  Africa  like  India,  which  are  underdeveloped  and  in 
the  past  have  not  had  the  opportunities  of  development  and  catching  up  to  the 
modern  world.  But  we  are  doing  that.  It  involves  a  tremendous  effort  and 
mistakes  are  made,  and  many  fine  decisions  that  we  make  and  the  plans  that 
we  draw  up  are  not  fully  realised.  We  have  to  face  all  this  and  yet  go  on  and  lay 
the  foundations  for  a  happier  existence  for  our  people.  I  think  that  the  last  ten 
or  twelve  years  have  shown  that  we  are  going  ahead  with  some  confidence 
and  with  some  assurance  of  the  future  that  we  are  building.  But  it  is,  nevertheless, 
going  to  be  a  tremendously  difficult  task. 

Now,  in  doing  all  this,  we  are  always  laying  stress,  not  only  on  the  dams 
and  factories  and  modem  techniques — that  of  course  we  are  doing  in  technical 
and  scientific  education  and  the  humanities — but  on  this  background, with  more 
or  less  success,  the  maintenance  of  certain  ethical  values  in  life.  It  is  not  very 
easy  to  do  that.  It  is  easy  enough  to  proclaim  that  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  act  up 
to  it,  and  to  bring  it  in  the  course  of  education  is  still  more  difficult,  because  it 
may  often  happen  that  what  you  try  to  teach  with  great  vigour,  results  in 
reaction  against  it  in  the  pupil’s  minds,  who  is  forced  to  do  something  or  to 
think  in  a  particular  way.  But  that  is  your  job,  your  question,  which  you  have  to 
solve. 
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My  point  was,  here  we  are  struggling  with  our  people  who  are,  as  you 
know,  who  exist  in  considerable  numbers,  430  million,  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  earth’s  population.  It  is  a  big  problem,  raising  430  million  people.  And 
when  you  think  of  India  and  India’s  problems,  always  remember  that  we  have 
to  face  430  million  problems.  We  look  upon  this  question,  not  in  some  kind  of 
way  isolated  from  the  individual,  because  those  individuals  and  the  millions  are 
before  our  eyes  and  our  thinking.  And  there  are  masses  who  are  raising  them, 
bringing  them  out  of  the  traditional,  in  some  way  a  semi-feudal  structure,  into 
modern  forms  and  modern  structures.  The  mere  size  of  the  problem  is 
staggering,  and  if  you  look  deep  into  it,  it  becomes  even  more  difficult.  Yet  it  is 
being  done  and  done  I  think  with  a  measure  of  success,  though  we  often 
stumble  and  fall  and  make  mistakes.  But  I  think  we  shall  succeed  and  even  as 
we  go  on  working  there,  we  think  of  other  things.  Yes,  we  shall  succeed  in 
providing  enough  food  and  clothing  and  housing  and  education  and  health  and 
work  and  all  that.  What  then?  Where  does  the  country  aim  at?  What  picture  for 
the  future  do  we  have  in  our  minds?  What  picture  which  we  wish  to  project 
into  the  people’s  mind  of  the  future?  The  future  of  which  we  see  gradually 
developing  all  over  the  world,  the  future  of  a  very  close  international  cooperation 
because  otherwise  there  is  just  international  destruction.  There  is  nothing  in 
between. 

All  these  problems  come  up  before  us.  If  you  are  interested,  as  my  colleague 
Mr  Sharma152  said,  you  can  have  a  glimpse  into  our  thinking  in  the  Five  Year 
Plan  report.  Which  although  this  appeared  in  various  forms  previously,  is  going 
to  come  out  very  soon  in  a  few  days’  time  in  its  relatively  final  form.  There  is 
nothing  final  about  it,  because  we  can  always  change  it  from  year  to  year.  But 
at  the  moment  it  does  represent  our  thinking  and  the  nature  of  the  problems  we 
face.  And  you  will  find  in  that  how  much  importance  we  attach  to  education. 
And  may  I  say  that  in  spite  of  many  failings  in  our  educational  system,  which 
are  frequently  criticised  and  rightly  criticised,  the  mere  fact  that  in  India  today 
about  forty-five  million  boys  and  girls  are  going  to  school  and  college  is  a  solid 
fact  to  remember  and  that  every  year  you  add  a  couple  of  millions  to  this  total. 
In  five  years’  time  the  figure  will  probably  be  somewhere  between  sixty  and 
sixty-five  million.  And  this  education,  not  only  in  the  cities,  but  spreading  in  the 
villages  and  spreading  more  especially  among  the  girls  of  the  villages,  is  a  fact 
of  a  great  revolutionary  significance.  That  is,  it  is  affecting  and  will  affect 
more  and  more,  the  life  of  the  villager  with  school-trained  boys  and  girls  going 


152.  D.C.  Sharma,  President  of  the  All  India  Federation  of  Educational  Associations.  See  The 
Hindu ,  2  August  1961,  p.  1. 
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back  to  their  homes  in  the  villages.  So  these  big  revolutionary  changes  are 
taking  place  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  apart  from  the  other  changes  in 
agriculture,  which  is  becoming  a  little  more  modernized,  and  industries  are 
spreading,  small  industries,  big  industries,  power  coming  with  all  its  potentiality 
for  change  and  all  that. 

Education  today  is  still,  I  think,  the  most  revolutionary  factor  in  India  and 
is  changing  the  face  of  India.  It  is  not  so  suddenly  obvious,  but  any  person 
who  goes  and  sees  the  changes  taking  place  is  tremendously  impressed  by  it. 
Well,  that  is  happening  and  that  will  continue  to  happen,  but  the  basic  problem 
to  which  I  referred  right  at  the  beginning  remains  for  us.  This  problem  that  the 
best  education  that  we  can  give — and  in  India  we  are  not,  we  are  far  from 
giving  the  best  education  that  we  would  like  to  give153 — but  even  where  the 
best  education  is  given,  they  are  producing  a  pugnacious  type  of  humanity,  not 
a  cooperative  type.  Now,  how  to  get  rid  of  that?  This  is  rather  narrow  approach 
which  can  only  lead  to  conflict,  and  conflict  today  is  naturally  an  exceedingly 
dangerous  thing.  May  be  all  this  is  beyond  the  subject  of  your  deliberations. 
But  in  some  way  or  other  they  must  touch  it;  it  must  touch  it. 

Education  for  responsibility.  Yes,  the  responsibility  to  run  some  business, 
to  run  some  big  concern,  to  run  your  village  or  whatever  it  may  be.  It  is  true 
but  ultimately  to  produce  a  person  who  can  run  himself  properly,  not  others  so 
much.  And  from  the  most  ancient  days,  philosophers,  great  men  have  told  us 
that  the  basis  of  real  education  is  to  know  yourself,  whatever  that  might  mean. 
And  sometimes  it  appears  that  in  our  quest  for  knowledge,  we  achieve,  we 
acquire  a  mountain  of  learning  without  much  wisdom.  And  so  we  do  not  know 
either  ourselves  or  others.  Although  we  may  collect  an  enormous  amount  of 
statistical  data  about  how  much  people  eat  and  what  they  eat  and  how  much; 
what  they  do?  There  are  big  books  about  these  statistical  data:  economic  and 
other.  And  yet  that  quality  of  human  wisdom  may  be  lacking  and  if  that  is 
lacking  then  difficulties  occur.  How  to  produce  and  introduce  this  quality,  a 
touch  of  wisdom  in  our  educational  apparatus.  Well,  it  is  a  problem,  which  is 
worthy  of  your  study. 

Thank  you. 


153.  Excised  in  the  PIB  version:  “and  in  India  we  are  not,  we  are  far  from  giving  the  best 
education  that  we  would  like  to  give”. 
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287.  To  K.N.  Katju:  Corruption  in  Sagar  University154 

August  19,  1961 

My  dear  Kailas  Nath, 

A.D.  Mani,  the  Editor  of  Hitawada ,  saw  me  the  other  day  and  told  me  that  the 
Sagar  University  was  being  run  in  a  bad  way.  Among  other  things  he  said  that 
P.Y.  Deshpande155  had  been  asked  to  go  there  to  give  a  few  lectures  in  Philosophy, 
and  had  been  paid  Rs  13,000/-  for  this.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  P.Y.  Deshpande 
is  not  known  to  be  a  philosopher  of  distinction,  it  would  be  extraordinary 
anywhere  to  pay  this  sum  to  a  casual  lecturer,  much,  more  so  in  India  where 
rates  of  payment  are  much  less. 

Mani  said  that  other  similar  payments  were  also  being  made  evidently  to 
benefit  a  few  people  who  are  friends  or  the  Vice-Chancellor. 

Yours  affectionately, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 

\ 

(f)  Culture 

288.  To  the  Akhil  Bhartiya  Sanskrit  Sahitya  Sammelan156 

I  send  my  greetings  and  good  wishes  to  the  26th  Convention  of  the  Akhil 
Bhartiya  Sanskrit  Sahitya  Sammelan.157  Sanskrit,  both  the  language  itself  and 
the  vast  culture  which  it  represents  in  its  innumerable  facets,  has  always 
fascinated  me.  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  very  foundation  of  all  Indian 
culture  and  civilization.  We  have,  therefore,  to  nourish  it  and  keep  that  cultural 
flame  alive. 

In  doing  so,  however,  we  cannot  live  in  that  distant  past.  For,  those  who 
live  only  in  the  past  miss  the  present  and  cannot  think  of  the  future.  Therefore, 
this  magnificent  past  has  to  be  brought  in  line  with  the  present  and  the  future  to 
come. 

I  trust  that  the  Sanskrit  Sahitya  Sammelan  will  not  only  cherish  this  great 
past  but  also  bring  it  in  line  with  the  present. 

154.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  Madhya  Pradesh. 

155.  Purushottam  Yeshwant  Deshpande,  popular  Marathi  novelist  and  journalist.  Known  for 
his  novels  Bandhanachya  Palikade  and  Sukalele  Phool. 

156.  Message,  1  July  1961.  PIB. 

157.  In  Calcutta  on  2  July  1961. 
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289.  To  S.  A.  Agadi:  Dispute  on  Translating  Kannada 
Works158 


July  1,  1961 

Dear  Shri  Agadi, 

I  have  your  letter  of  the  26th  June.  I  have  already  informed  you  that  the  question 
of  translating  the  book  to  which  you  refer  has  not  been  decided  yet.159  It  will  be 
considered  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Sahitya  Akademi. 
Thus  far  no  translation  of  the  book  has  appeared. 

I  am  no  judge  of  writings  in  Kannada.  We  have  to  proceed  on  the  advice  of 
scholars  and  writers  in  that  language.  You  call  these  people  “communal  minded” 
and  “so-called  scholars.”  The  Sahitya  Akademi’s  advisory  Board  for  Kannada 
consists  of  a  number  of  distinguished  writers  and  critics,  six  of  whom  are  ex- 
Presidents  of  the  Kannada  Sahitya  Parishad.  One  of  the  members,  Dr.  K.V. 
Puttappat  is  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  Mysore  University.  Several  University 
lecturers  who  are  well  known  writers  in  Kannada,  have  also  written  to  the 
Sahitya  Akademi  praising  the  novel  as  a  piece  of  creative  literature  and  deploring 
the  imputation  of  unworthy  motives  to  the  author.160 

Yours  sincerely, 
J.  Nehru 


290.  To  K.  L.  Shrimali:  Amend  Viswa-Bharati  Act  for 
Tagore  Copyright161 

July  5,  1961 

My  dear  Shrimali, 

I  received  a  letter  from  S.R.  Das,  Vice-Chancellor,  Visva-Bharati  University, 
dated  3rd  July.162  With  this  he  has  sent  a  copy  of  the  letter  of  the  same  date 


158.  Letter  to  Lok  SabhaMP,  Congress,  from  Koppal,  Mysore;  address:  Station  Road,  Koppal, 
Mysore  State.  PMO,  File  No.  40(7)/59-63-PMS,  Sr.  No.  146-A.  Also  available  in  the  JN 
Collection.  Copied  to  Krishna  Kripalani. 

159.  See  SWJN/SS/67/item  184. 

160.  See  also  item  301. 

161.  Letter  to  the  Minister  of  Education.  PMS,  File  No.  40(232)/61-62-PMS,  Sr.  No.  2-A. 
Also  available  in  JN  Collection. 

162.  Appendix  11. 
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which  he  has  addressed  to  you  in  regard  to  the  amendment  of  the  Visva-Bharati 
Act. 

I  do  not  generally  like  this  business  of  amendments  but  Shri  S.R.  Das 
appears  to  be  very  apprehensive  of  what  a  group  of  people  might  do,  in  case 
the  Act  is  not  amended  and  the  matter  of  the  publication  and  royalty  put  beyond 
dispute.  This  group  of  people  is  a  very  troublesome  one  and  they  suffer  from 
a  sense  of  grievance,  because  their  reign  over  Visva-Bharati  has  ended. 

The  amendment  asked  for  is  a  very  simple  one  and  Shri  S.R.  Das  is  an 
eminent  enough  lawyer  to  know  about  these  matters.  I  think  we  should  accept 
his  suggestion  and  go  ahead  with  this  matter.  You  might,  therefore,  refer  this  to 
the  Law  Ministry.163 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


291.  On  Shri  Narayana164 

It  was  not  ray  good  fortune  to  meet  Shri  Narayana  or  to  visit  his  Ashram165  in 
the  Kumaon  Himalayas.  But  what  I  have  heard  about  him  and  his  work  has 
impressed  me  greatly.  To  have  gone  right  into  the  interior  of  the  Himalayas,  far 
from  the  beaten  path,  was  itself  evidence  of  some  deep  urge  that  drew  him 
there.  The  educational  and  humanitarian  work  that  his  Ashram  has  carried  out 
in  the  mountains  has  been  of  a  remarkable  nature,  more  particularly  because  it 
has  reached  people  who  live  rather  cut  off  from  places  where  there  are  facilities 
for  this  kind  of  work.  I  am  glad,  therefore,  to  pay  my  tribute  to  Shri  Narayana 
and  his  fine  work.  I  hope  that  this  work  will  continue  and  flourish  and  that 
people  in  other  parts  of  India  will  help  it  to  do  so. 


163.  See  also  item  303. 

164.  Message,  6  July  1961. 

165.  Established  in  1936  by  Narayan  Swami,  a  hermit  and  social  worker.  The  land  for  the 
ashram  was  donated  by  Kushal  Singh  Hyanki  of  Sosa. 
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292.  To  Lai  Bahadur  Shastri:  English  as  Official 
Language166 


July  9,  1961 

My  dear  Lai  Bahadur, 

I  enclose  a  letter  from  the  Vice-President.167 

What  exactly  is  the  position  in  regard  to  this  matter?  Is  it  the  intention  to 
introduce  an  official  Bill?  I  have  a  vague  recollection  that  Pantji168  said  something 
about  it.  Anyhow,  here  is  this  Bill  by  Sudhir  Ghosh169  in  the  Rajya  Sabha.  What 
are  we  to  do  about  it? 

I  shall  have  to  reply  to  the  Vice-President,  so  please  return  his  papers  to  me 
with  your  comments. 

Yours  affectionately, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


293.  To  B.V.  Keskar:  Film  Censorship170 

I  received  a  deputation  of  fourteen  ladies  this  morning.  This  was  headed  by 
Shrimati  Rameshwari  Nehru.171  The  list  of  those  who  came  is  attached. 

2.  They  spoke  to  me  about  films  and  about  the  harm  many  of  these  films 
were  causing,  especially  to  children.  They  had  heard  that  there  was  some  talk 
of  putting  an  end  to  this  censorship  and  they  were  alarmed  at  this  proposal. 
They  thought  that  censorship  should  continue  much  more  effectively. 

3 .  I  told  them  that  I  hardly  ever  saw  a  film,  but  my  own  opinion  was  that 
censorship  should  continue.  At  the  same  time,  I  did  not  think  that  the  present 
censorship  was  good.  I  find  that  some  excellent  films  were  sometimes  banned 
like  the  recent  Polish  film  which  had  won  international  prizes.172  The  test  for 


166.  Letter  to  the  Home  Minister.  PMO,  File  No.  52(12)/57-63-PMS,  Vol.  I,  Sr.  No.  74-A. 
Also  available  in  JN  Collection. 

167.  S.  Radhakrishnan,  about  amending  the  Constitution  to  make  English  an  alternate  official 
language. 

168.  Govind  Ballabh  Pant,  the  Home  Minister  before  Lai  Bahadur  Shastri. 

169.  Congress,  West  Bengal. 

170.  Note,  10  July  1961,  to  the  Minister  of  Information  &  Brodcasting.  PMO,  File  No. 
43(172)/76-PMS,  Sr.  No.  2 -A.  Also  available  in  the  JN  Collection. 

171.  Social  worker  and  freedom  fighter. 

172.  Probably  Ashes  and  Diamonds  (1958)  by  Andrzej  Wajda. 
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cutting  out  passages  seemed  to  me  not  very  intelligent.  I  referred  to  a  note  in 
the  Statesman  of  today  which  made  fun  of  this  censorship. 

4.  It  is  important  that  members  of  the  Censorship  Board  should  be  very 
carefully  chosen.  They  must  be  people  who  know  something  about  films  and 
have  some  judgment  of  artistic  values.  It  is  not  enough  merely  to  judge  the 
films  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  moral  lesson  they  convey.  Too  obvious  an 
attempt  to  preach  morals  often  fails,  but  certainly  the  films  which  have  a  bad 
effect  on  children  and  others  should  be  dealt  with  properly  and  not  permitted. 
But  the  main  point  is  that  the  persons  who  are  appointed  must  be  acquainted 
with  films. 


294.  To  Vijaya  Lakshmi  Pandit:  Buddhist  Monk  Wants 
Relics  Back173 


July  14,  1961 

My  dear  High  Commissioner, 

I  enclose  copy  of  a  letter  I  have  received  from  a  Buddhist  Bhikkhu.174  He  has 
gone  to  London  to  recover  from  the  British  Museum  and  the  Royal  Albert  and 
Victoria  Museum  some  Buddhist  relics.  He  had  met  me  before  going  there  and 
I  had  told  him  that  I  wished  him  well  in  his  mission. 

In  his  letter  to  me  he  says  that  he  has  been  told  by  the  Commonwealth 
Secretary175  that  a  letter  from  me  to  the  British  Government  would  facilitate  in 
obtaining  these  relics.  I  do  not  quite  understand  what  I  am  supposed  to  do  in 
this  matter.  Perhaps  you  can  find  out  from  the  Commonwealth  office.  I  do  not 
wish  to  make  a  special  request  on  such  a  matter  to  the  British  Government.  But 
I  shall  be  happy  if  the  wishes  of  the  Buddhists  of  India  and  Ceylon  are  met  in 
this  matter. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


173.  Letter  to  the  High  Commissioner  for  India  in  the  UK. 

174.  On  8  June  1961.  Bhikku  Hedigalle  Pannatissa  Thera,  (Bhikku  in  Charge,  Chetiya  Giri 
Vihara,  Sanchi,  Bhopal,  India),  The  London  Buddhist  Vihara,  1 0,  Ovington  Gardens, 
London,  S.W.  3. 

175.  Y.  D.  Gundevia. 
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295.  To  Swami  Abhayananda:  Visit  to  Ramakrishna 
Mission176 


July  24,  1961 

My  dear  Swamiji, 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  the  20th  July. 

I  am  glad  to  learn  that  the  Ramakrishna  Mission  Sevashrama  at  Vrindaban 
has  built  a  big  hospital  there.  I  would  gladly  visit  it  and  inaugurate  it  as  desired 
by  you.  But  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  for  me  at  this  stage  to  give  a  definite 
promise  five  months  ahead  of  the  actual  date.  However,  I  am  prepared  to  note 
down  the  date,  8th  December,  and  I  shall  endeavour  to  meet  your  wishes. 

Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


296.  To  Jacques  Albert  Cuttat:  Material  and  Spiritual177 

July  31,  1961 

My  dear  Ambassador, 

My  Principal  Private  Secretary178  has  shown  me  your  letter  to  him  of  the  19th 
July  1961. 

You  were  good  enough  to  send  me  the  text  of  the  lecture  you  delivered  at 
the  Max  Mueller  Bhavan  in  April  last.179  This  lecture  deals  with  a  fascinating 
subject.  It  is  a  subject  which  interests  me,  but  I  confess  that  I  have  not  previously 
studied  the  metaphysical  and  other  deeper  aspects  which  you  have  brought 
out.  I  would  not,  therefore,  like  to  give  any  worthwhile  comment  on  what  you 
have  said. 

But  I  agree  with  you  that  there  is  no  essential  contradiction  between  material 
growth  and  spirituality.  All  that  can  be  said  is  that  material  growth  may  tend  to 
distract  and  take  away  the  individual’s  or  the  community’s  mind  from  spirituality. 
There  is  that  danger,  but  there  is  no  absolute  dilemma  as  to  which  one  should 
choose.  I  do  believe  that  both  are  necessary.  Certainly  in  the  case  of  India  a 
great  deal  of  material  growth  is  quite  essential.  I  do  not  think  it  is  right  to 


176.  Letter,  Ramakrishna  Math,  P.  O.  Belur  Math,  District  Howrah. 

177.  Letter  to  the  Ambassador  of  Switzerland  to  India. 

178.  Kesho  Ram. 

179.  The  Spiritual  Dialogue  of  East  and  West. 
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expect  or  to  work  for  a  spiritual  basis  for  life  at  the  cost  of  physical  misery. 
Indeed,  I  rather  doubt  if  there  can  be  a  real  spiritual  basis  with  this  background. 
It  may,  of  course,  be  that  too  much  involvement  with  the  material  aspects  of 
life  leads  to  a  certain  coarseness  in  the  fibre  of  the  individual  or  the  community. 

In  any  event,  there  is  no  way  of  avoiding  science  and  its  consequences  in 
the  modern  world,  and  the  only  way  open  is  to  try  to  marry  science  with  a 
spiritual  approach.  How  far  that  is  possible  in  the  future  I  do  not  know.  But 
unless  this  is  done,  science  by  itself  may  well  lead  to  destruction. 

May  I  add  that  I  also  agree  with  you  that  there  is  no  fundamental  conflict 
between  the  so-called  East  and  West?  They  have  represented  different  aspects 
of  reality  and  we  should  profit  by  each  other’s  thinking  and  past  experience.  In 
the  world  today  which  inevitably  grows  more  compact,  there  is  bound  to  be 
this  mingling  of  thought.  Out  of  this,  let  us  hope,  something  good  and  more 
complete  will  emerge.180 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


297.  To  B.  Gopala  Reddi:  Philistine  Bureaucrats  and 
Satish  Gujral181 

I  have  learnt  that  Shri  Satish  Gujral,  who  has  just  returned  from  Europe  and 
America  after  a  very  successful  tour,  has  been  ordered  by  your  Ministry  to 
vacate  his  rooms  in  the  Constitution  House.  Further,  to  pay  double  the  previous 
rent  from  some  date.  Who  is  responsible  for  this,  I  do  not  know,  or  under  what 
rules  this  has  to  be  done.  But,  anyhow,  this  is  something  which  brings  our 
government  into  disrepute  and,  I  think,  one  of  the  Delhi  daily  newspapers  has 
made  fun  of  it. 

It  is  really  extraordinary  that  a  man  who  has  been  honoured  as  an  artist  in 
America  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  should  receive  this  scurvy  treatment  from 
his  own  government.  We  should  have  gone  out  of  our  way  to  welcome  him 
back  and  to  give  him  facilities  for  doing  his  work  properly.  Instead,  we  turn 
him  out  of  his  rooms. 


180.  See  SWJN/SS/68/item  409. 

181.  Note,  2  August  1961,  to  the  Minister  of  Works,  Housing  and  Supply.  PMO,  File  No. 
28(86)/61-PMS,  Sr.  No.  1-A. 
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I  should  like  to  know  how  exactly  this  has  occurred.  Rules  and  routine 
procedures  have  to  be  followed  with  a  measure  of  intelligence.  If  we  function 
purely  in  a  routine  way,  then  we  function  badly  and  bring  discredit  to  ourselves. 

I  gather  that  it  is  at  the  instance  of  the  Ministry  of  SR  &  CA  that  this  step 
has  been  taken.  It  may  be,  therefore,  that  the  guilty  party  is  someone  in  that 
Ministry.  Even  so,  the  Ministry  of  WHS  should  exercise  some  judgement  in 
this  matter  and  not  agree  to  do  something  which  manifestly  makes  the 
government  rather  ridiculous  before  the  public  eye. 

Apart  from  this  very  recent  occurrence,  I  wanted  to  enquire  from  you 
what  had  been  done  about  a  suggestion  I  made  long  ago  to  have  murals  on  our 
principal  public  buildings.  So  far  as  I  know,  practically  nothing  has  been  done 
in  this  respect.  A  committee  was  appointed  but  most  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  probably  had  no  idea  of  what  a  mural  is.  It  is  really  extraordinary 
how  we  ask  people  who  know  nothing  about  art  to  judge  of  the  work  of 
artists.  This  surely  should  be  brought  home  to  us  by  the  fact  that  Shri  Satish 
Gujral  has  little  opportunities  of  doing  work  here,  while  he  is  acclaimed  by  the 
newspapers  and  art  critics  of  New  York  and  all  his  pictures  are  bought  up 
immediately.  I  suggest  that  this  question  of  murals  should  be  put  in  the  hands 
of  knowledgeable  people  and  not  administrative  officials  who  know  nothing 
about  it. 

I  hope  that  the  orders  issued  to  Shri  Satish  Gujral  to  vacate  his  present 
rooms  in  the  Constitution  House  will  be  withdrawn  and  the  whole  matter  as  to 
what  accommodation  we  should  give  him,  so  as  to  facilitate  his  work,  considered 
afresh.182 

I  am  sending  a  copy  of  this  note  to  the  Minister  of  SR  &  CA.183 


298.  To  B.  Gopala  Reddi:  Land  for  the  Bharat  Sevashram 
Sangha184 


August  2,  1961 


My  dear  Gopala  Reddi, 

I  enclose  a  letter  which  was  handed  over  to  me  by  Swami  Vijoyananda  of  the 
Bharat  Sevashram  Sangha.  I  do  not  know  exactly  what  your  rules  are  about 
the  grant  of  land  to  such  organisations.  But  it  is  obvious  that  a  charitable 


182.  See  B.  Gopala  Reddi’s  replies,  appendices  52-53. 

183.  Humayun  Kabir. 

184.  Letter  to  the  Minister  of  Works,  Housing  and  Supply. 
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organisation  cannot  pay  the  heavy  rent  etc.  mentioned  in  this  letter.  Also  the 
whole  purpose  of  such  an  organisation  is  to  have  some  hostels  etc.  attached. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  give  them  some  other  land  where  these  conditions 
do  not  come  in  their  way. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


299.  To  S.  R.  Das:  Greetings  on  Tagore’s  Birthday185 

August  6,  1961 

My  dear  Shri  Das, 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  August  3. 

I  am  happy  to  send  you  my  good  wishes  on  the  occasion  of  the  second 
phase  of  Gurudev’s  Birth  Centenary  celebrations  at  Santiniketan.  Visva-Bharati 
has  always  my  blessings. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


300.  Kesho  Ram  to  B.N.  Jha:  Archives  on  Subhash 
Chandra  Bose186 


August  9,  1961 


Dear  Shri  Jha, 

Dr  Tara  Chand,  M.P.,  in  his  capacity  as  the  Honorary  Professor  of  South  Asian 
Studies  in  the  Indian  School  of  International  Studies,  has  written  to  the  Prime 
Minister  about  Shri  K.K.  Ghosh,  a  research  student  of  his  school,  who  is 
writing  a  thesis  on  Subhash  Chandra  Bose.  For  writing  the  thesis,  Shri  Ghosh 
wishes  to  look  into  some  old  papers  and  records  with  the  Government  of 
India.  Dr  Tara  Chand  has  enquired  whether  Shri  Ghosh  could  be  permitted  by 
the  Ministry  of  Home  Affairs  to  look  into  these  records. 


185.  Letter  to  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  Visva-Bharati,  Santiniketan.  PMO,  File  No.  40(9)/60- 
65-66-PMS,  Vol.  I,  II,  &  III,  Sr.  No.  143-A. 

186.  Letter  from  the  PPS  to  the  Secretary,  Ministry  of  Home  Affairs.  MHA,  File  No.  50/13/ 
61 -Poll  (I),  Sr.  No.  1/c. 
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2.  I  should  be  grateful  for  an  early  reply.187 


Yours  sincerely, 
K.  Ram 


301 .  To  Krishna  Kripalani:  S.A.  Agadi  on  a  Kannada 
Book188 


12th  August  1961 


My  dear  Krishna, 

I  enclose  another  letter  from  S.A.  Agadi,  MP,  about  the  Kannada  book.  You 
have  told  me  that  this  question  of  translating  this  book  will  be  considered  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Sahitya  Akademi  Executive  Committee.  Whatever  high 
principles  may  be,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  should  avoid  translations  of  books 
which  are  considered  so  controversial.189 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


302.  To  J.E.  van  Lohuizen  de  Leeuw:  Tagore  Brochure190 


August  14,  1961 


Dear  Professor  van  Lohuizen  de  Leeuw, 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  the  7th  August  and  the  brochure  on  Tagore  that 
you  have  sent  me.191  I  have  looked  through  this  with  much  interest.  When  you 
come  to  India,  I  shall  be  happy  to  meet  you. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


187.  See  Appendix  69. 

188.  Letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Sahitya  Akademi.  PMO,  File  No.  40(7)/59-63-PMS,  Vol.  I, 
Sr.  No.  151-A. 

189.  See  also  item  289. 

190.  Letter  to  a  Professor  of  the  University  of  Amsterdam.  Sahitya  Akademi  Records,  File 
No.  S.A.  /83C,  Part.  VIII,  Tagore  Centenary  Volume,  1961. 

191.  It  recounted  the  Tagore  Centenary  events  in  Holland. 
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303.  To  S.R.  Das:  Amending  the  Viswa-Bharati  Act192 

August  19,  1961 

My  dear  Shri  Das, 

Your  letter  of  August  16th.193  When  your  previous  letter  dated  July  3rd  came  to 
me  I  forwarded  it  to  Dr  Shrimali  and  suggested  that  action  might  be  taken  as 
soon  as  possible.194 1  am  told  that  the  Education  Ministry  referred  the  matter  to 
the  Ministry  of  Law  and  they  are  still  waiting  for  a  reply.  I  understand  that  it  is 
proposed  to  review  the  entire  Visva  Bharati  Act  in  order  to  remove  any  other 
lacunae  which  might  exist. 

I  am  reminding  Dr  Shrimali  again  and  sending  him  a  copy  of  your  recent 
letter.  If  you  have  any  other  suggestions  to  make  in  regard  to  amendments  to 
the  old  Act,  perhaps  you  will  be  good  enough  to  communicate  them  to  us. 

Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


304.  To  M.J.  Desai:  Let  Devi  Travel  Abroad195 

The  Minister  of  I.  &  B.196  saw  me  today  and  said  that  often  considerable  delays 
took  place  in  references  being  made  to  the  E.A.197  Ministry  in  regard  to  films 
for  foreign  use.  He  wanted  some  speedier  procedure.  Also,  he  said  that  the 
senior  officers  of  the  E.A.  Ministry  were  often  too  busy  to  look  at  those  and  so 
some  junior  officer  dealt  with  them. 

He  mentioned  a  particular  film  to  me  by  Satyajit  Ray.  This  is  called  Devi . 
Satyajit  Ray  is  of  course  one  of  our  most  distinguished  film  writers  and 
producers,  who  has  developed  great  reputation  in  foreign  countries.  This  film 
Devi  apparently  deals  with  Kali  worship  in  some  form  and  how  a  girl  was 
supposed  to  have  become  the  incarnation  of  Kali.  It  was  said  that  this  would 
create  a  bad  impression  in  foreign  countries.  I  have  not  seen  this  film;  I  have 
only  read  a  summary  of  it.  Dr  Keskar  has  seen  it  and  has  a  high  opinion  of  its 
artistry. 

192.  Letter  to  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  Viswa-Bharati,  Santiniketan,  West  Bengal. 

193.  Appendix  63. 

194.  See  appendix  10  and  item  290. 

195.  Note,  20  August  1961,  to  the  FS. 

196.  B.V.  Keskar. 

197.  External  Affairs. 
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I  do  not  think  it  is  desirable  for  us  to  prevent  such  films  from  going  abroad 
simply  because  this  may  create  the  impression  that  we  are  superstitious.  I  have 
therefore  told  Dr  Keskar  that  I  see  no  objection  to  this  film  going  abroad. 


305.  On  Gliding198 


(g)  Sport 


I  am  interested  to  learn  that  a  magazine  devoted  to  gliding  specially  is  going  to 
be  started  soon  and  has  been  given  the  name  of  Silent  Flight.  I  have  been 
fascinated  by  gliding  for  many  years.  It  has  seemed  to  me  an  ideal  way  for  our 
boys  and  girls  to  get  the  feel  of  the  air  in  the  sky  and  thus  to  begin  to  participate 
in  the  air  age  that  is  upon  us.  This  initial  experience  would,  no  doubt,  help  them 
in  more  difficult  and  complicated  flights  in  the  future. 

I  hope  that  the  Silent  Flight  will  attract  many  of  our  young  people  to 
indulge  in  this  noble  sport. 


306.  To  Kami  Singh:  Encouraging  Shooting  in  India199 

July  6,  1961 

My  dear  Kami  Singhji, 

I  have  your  letter  of  July  4  which  I  have  read  with  much  interest.  I  am  glad  to 
leam  of  your  success  at  the  Shooting  Championships  at  Oslo.200 


198.  Message,  3  July  1961,  forwarded  to  Natranjan  A.  Walla,  Editor-in-Chief,  Silent  Flight,  7, 
Daryaganj,  Delhi  6. 

199.  Letter  to  the  Maharaja  of  Bikaner,  Devi  Bhawan,  38,  Napean  Sea  Road,  Bombay  6. 
PMO,  File  No.  40(228)/61-PMS,  Sr.  No.  13-A. 

200.  Excerpt  from  Kami  Singh’s  letter  of  4  July  1961  to  Nehru:  “By  the  Grace  of  God  and 
your  blessings  India  has  done  very  well  in  the  World  Shooting  Championships  at  Oslo.  In 
Clay  pigeon  shooting,  I  was  able  to  get  290/300,  only  6  points  behind  the  Gold  Medal 
winner,  an  Italian,  out  of  a  total  score  of  300.  My  score  was  96+97+97  =  290/300.  At 
Rome  I  had  92+91  =  183/200.  We  are  the  only  country  amongst  all  those  at  Oslo  from 
where  1  Shooter  has  qualified  for  the  Gold  Masters  Badge  in  all  the  4  items  of  competitions, 
namely.  Clay  pigeon,  Skeet,  Running  deer  target  shooting  singles,  and  Running  deer  target 
shooting  doubles.  These  badges  are  awarded  to  the  Shooters  who  qualify  by  getting  very 
high  scores  for  which  the  figures  are  set.  This  was  the  first  time  for  Running  deer  target 
shooting  for  India  as  we  had  never  seen  such  a  sport  before  and  I  shot  with  a  gun 
purchased  only  a  day  before  the  match.”  PMO,  File  No.  40(228)/61-PMS,  Sr.  No.  12-A. 
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I  would  like  to  encourage  this  sport  in  India,  but  at  present  our  minds  are 
so  full  of  commitments  we  have  undertaken  in  the  Five  Year  Plan  that  we  have 
almost  closed  them  to  the  consideration  of  anything  new  involving  further 
expense.  Foreign  exchange,  of  course,  is  especially  difficult. 

You  have  suggested  our  inviting  the  various  championships  to  India  at  a 
cost  of  Rs.  7  lakhs  in  1963  and  about  20  lakhs  for  1966. 1  find  it  difficult  to  say 
anything  at  this  stage.  We  shall  have  to  give  full  consideration  to  this  matter 
before  we  can  decide  as  to  what  we  can  do. 

My  congratulations  to  you  personally  on  your  remarkable  success  at  Oslo. 

Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


307.  To  Kami  Singh:  Site  for  Artillery  Range201 


10th  July,  1961 

My  dear  Kami  Singhji, 

I  have  your  letter  of  July  4th.  When  your  previous  letter  of  the  5th  of  April 
came  to  me,  it  was  referred  to  the  Ministry  of  Defence.  Both  the  Ministry  and 
the  Minister  of  Defence202  himself  went  fully  into  this  question  and  examined 
the  proposed  site  as  well  as  the  alternative  site.  It  was  agreed  then  to  exclude 
from  the  Artillery  Range  about  10,000  bighas  of  land  which  would  probably 
have  come  under  the  Rajasthan  Flow  Irrigation  Zone.  The  Canal  authorities 
have  no  objection  to  the  remaining  area  being  used  as  an  Artillery  Range,  provided 
no  other  suitable  site  was  available.  The  alternative  site  suggested  by  you  was 
thoroughly  reconnoitred  by  a  team  of  officers  and  found  to  be  unsuitable  for 
various  reasons.  The  Chief  Minister  of  Rajasthan203  was  also  consulted  and  he 
was  unable  to  recommend  any  alternative  site. 

You  will  observe  that  a  great  deal  of  care  has  been  taken  about  this  matter 
and  every  effort  made  to  meet  your  wishes  in  so  far  as  this  could  be  done.  The 
Defence  Minister  himself  wrote  to  you  on  the  subject  on  June  28th,  1961. 

Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


201.  Letter  to  the  Maharaja  of  Bikaner,  Devi  Bhawan,  38,  Napean  Sea  Road,  Bombay  26. 

202.  V.  K.  Krishna  Menon. 

203.  Mohan  Lai  Sukhadia. 
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308.  To  Hiren  Mukerjee:  Foreign  Exchange  for  Leela 
Banerjee  to  Swim204 


August  5,  1961 


My  dear  Hiren, 

I  have  your  letter  of  the  31st  July  about  Leela  Banerjee’s  request  for  foreign 
exchange.  I  have  every  sympathy  for  the  enterprise  of  some  of  our  young 
women  and  would  like  to  encourage  it,  but  in  this  particular  matter  I  have  been 
consulted  and  am  quite  clear  that  in  existing  circumstances,  when  we  are  refusing 
to  give  foreign  exchange  for  all  kinds  of  worthwhile  objects,  we  cannot  agree 
to  give  a  fairly  large  sum  to  enable  to  swim  the  Channel. 


Yours  affectionately, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


(h)  Welfare 


309.  To  Dip  Narayan  Sinha:  Cooperative  Union 
Performing  Poorly205 


July  6,  1961 


My  dear  Dip  Babu, 

I  have  your  letter  of  July  4  about  the  All  India  Cooperative  Union.  I  do  not 
know  much  about  this,  but  I  have  an  impression  that  our  Ministry  of  Community 
Development  &  Cooperation  have  not  viewed  favourably  the  working  of  the 
All-India  Cooperative  Union.206  I  am  sending  your  letter  to  the  Minister  of 
Community  Development  &  Cooperation.207  He  will  no  doubt  give  it  full 
consideration. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


204.  Letter  to  CPI  MP,  14  Indian  Minor  Street,  Calcutta  13. 

205.  Letter  to  a  Minister  of  the  Bihar  Government.  PMO,  File  No.  17(439)/60-64-PMS,  Sr. 
No.  12- A.  Also  available  in  JN  Collection. 

206.  See  SWJN/SS/69/item  261;  appendix  64. 

207.  S.  K.  Dey. 
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310.  Nizam’s  Benefaction  to  Hospital208 

I  am  glad  to  learn  that  H.E.H.209  the  Nizam’s  Charitable  Trust  has  set  apart  a 
sum  of  Rs.  30  lakhs  for  the  construction  of  an  Orthopaedic  Hospital  at  Hyderabad 
and  that  they  have  further  made  arrangements  for  the  recurring  expenditure  of 
this  hospital.  This  is  indeed  a  generous  donation  for  a  very  worthy  object  and 
I  send  my  good  wishes  on  the  occasion  of  the  laying  of  the  foundation  stone  of 
the  hospital. 


311.  To  Sri  Prakasa:  Acknowledging  Contribution210 

July  7,  1961 

My  dear  Prakasa, 

Thank  you  for  your  cheque  for  Rs.1000/-  for  the  Prime  Minister’s  Relief  Fund. 
This  is  very  welcome. 

Please  remember  that  I  am  a  year  older  than  you  are,  and  you  will  not 
catch  up  to  me. 


Yours  affectionately, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


312.  To  Bhagwan  Sahay:  Delhi  Slums211 


July  8,  1961 


My  dear  Bhagwan  Sahay, 

You  will  remember  my  speaking  to  you  about  the  Delhi  slum  problem.212  As  we 
seem  to  have  come  up  against  a  solid  brick  wall  insofar  as  any  real  progress  is 
concerned,  I  asked  you  to  suggest  the  way  out.  Even  this  involved  a  change  in 
the  law.  I  am  waiting  for  your  proposals. 


208.  Message,  6  July  1961,  forwarded  to  L.N.  Gupta,  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Andhra 
Pradesh. 

209.  His  Exalted  Highness. 

210.  Letter  to  the  Governor  of  Maharashtra. 

211.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Delhi. 

212.  See  SWJN/SS/68/items  290  and  293. 
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I  should  like  to  know  what  has  been  done  by  the  committee  appointed  for 
slum  work  the  other  day  when  a  number  of  people  met  me  and  you  were  also 
present.  In  fact,  there  is  a  question  in  Parliament  about  it.213 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


313.  To  O.  Pulla  Reddi:  Radio  Sets  for  Distribution214 

I  had  no  idea  that  the  price  of  these  radio  sets  was  so  high.  I  was  thinking  of 
spending,  out  of  the  funds  I  have  at  my  disposal,  a  sum  of  about  rupees  five 
thousand  for  some  radio  sets. 

2.  I  remember  that  when  our  armed  forces  went  to  Korea,  Indira  Gandhi 
organised  a  committee  to  send  various  amenities  to  them.  Among  these  amenities 
supplied  were  a  large  number  of  radios.  These  radios  were  then  obtained  free 
on  an  appeal  made  to  the  radio  dealers  in  Delhi  who,  I  think,  were  called  together 
and  asked  to  help. 

3.  Perhaps,  we  cannot  proceed  in  that  fashion  now.  But  some  effort 
should  be  made  to  get  these  radios  at  concession  rates  partly  because  they  are 
for  our  military  posts  and  partly  because  we  are  getting  a  fairly  large  number  of 
them. 

4.  Do  you  think  you  can  organise  such  an  effort?  If  not,  I  shall  request 
my  PPS215  to  do  so. 


314.  To  Vishnu  Sahay:  Slum  Clearance  in  Delhi216 

Regarding  paragraph  (4)  on  page  2,217 1  do  not  understand  why  a  project  which 
has  already  been  approved  by  the  Cabinet  should  be  delayed  because  it  has 
been  found,  on  further  enquiry,  that  the  numbers  involved  are  much  greater 
than  those  previously  mentioned.  Surely,  the  project  should  go  ahead  for 
rehousing  25,000  families  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  permission  of  the  Cabinet 


213.  See  also  item  1,  paragaphs  14-18;  SWJN/SS/69/item  4,  paragraphs  1-7. 

214.  Note,  14  July  1961,  to  the  Defence  Secretary. 

215.  Kesho  Ram. 

216.  Note,  21  July  1961,  to  the  Cabinet  Secretary. 

217.  Evidently  referring  to  previous  noting  not  available  in  the  JN  Collection  or  the  NMML. 
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should  be  sought  for  enlarging  the  scope  of  this  project.  There  is  absolutely  no 
reason  why  the  execution  of  the  project  should  be  delayed  because  it  happens 
to  involve  more  people  than  was  thought  at  first.  This  is  the  kind  of  thing  that 
can  well  be  criticised  as  a  limited  bureaucratic  approach  to  a  human  problem. 
I  hope,  therefore,  that  the  authority  concerned  will  take  this  up  immediately 
without  waiting  for  any  further  sanction.  Obviously  the  sanction  will  be 
forthcoming  from  the  Cabinet  for  the  additional  numbers.218 


315.  To  Samarendra  Nath  Lahiri:  Rural  Uplift  is  Good219 

July  23,  1961 


Dear  Samarendra  Nath, 

I  received  your  letter  of  the  30th  June  some  little  time  ago.  I  was  happy  to  read 
it  and  I  am  glad  that  you  have  been  devoting  your  energies  towards  rural  uplift 
work.  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  is  far  more  important  than  the  type  of  political 
agitations  that  we  have  from  time  to  time.  Apart  from  uplifting  others,  it  does 
good  to  oneself. 

You  have  all  my  good  wishes  in  your  work. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


316.  To  Sadiq  Ali:  Eviction  of  the  Poor220 


August  6,  1961 

My  dear  Sadiq  Ali, 

A  number  of  persons  came  to  see  me  this  morning.  They  came  from  the  7, 
Jantar  Mantar  Road221  Outhouses.  They  gave  me  a  memorandum,  which  I 
enclose. 

I  told  them  that  I  do  not  know  of  the  latest  developments  in  this  matter,  but 
one  thing  was  clear  to  me,  quite  apart  from  the  wishes  of  the  AICC,  that  these 


218.  See  item  3 12. 

219.  Letter  to  Samarendra  Nath  Lahiri,  President,  Paschim  Banga  Pally  Unnayan  Samity,  1, 
Shyamaprasad  Mukherji  Road,  Calcutta-25. 

220.  Letter  to  the  General  Secretary  of  the  AICC,  New  Delhi. 

22 1 .  Congress  headquarters. 
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quarters  will  sometime  or  the  other  have  to  be  removed.  They  are  dirty,  badly 
kept  and  a  blot  on  the  whole  area.  From  the  point  of  view  of  planning,  they 
have  to  go.  This  may  take  place  soon  or  a  little  later. 

Then  they  showed  me  some  old  order  of  the  Rehabilitation  Ministry  to  the 
effect  that  people  should  not  be  evicted  until  other  arrangements  had  been 
made  for  them. 

I  do  not  know  what  kind  of  a  notice  has  been  given  to  them.  This  should 
be  adequate  notice  to  enable  them  to  make  other  arrangements,  and  the  authorities 
concerned  should  help  them  to  make  these  other  arrangements. 

Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


317.  To  C.B.  Gupta:  Dispossessing  Ghaziabad 
Peasants222 


August  7,  1961 

My  dear  Chandra  Bhanu, 

This  afternoon  over  two  hundred  peasants  from  Gaziabad  came  to  see  me. 
They  came  from  58  villages  round  about  Gaziabad.  They  were  in  great  distress 
and  much  excited  about  certain  notices  they  had  apparently  received  for  the 
acquisition  of  their  lands  for  some  “Master  Plan.”  They  said  that  their  land  was 
particularly  good  from  the  point  of  view  of  cultivation  and  they  were  having 
three  harvests  a  year.  Nearby,  there  was  plenty  of  land,  which  was  not  cultivable. 
Why  should  not  the  Master  Plan  or  the  extension  of  Gaziabad,  etc.,  go  to  this 
uncultivable  area? 

I  do  not  know  what  the  Master  Plan  is.  But  usually  our  Government  approach 
to  such  problems  is  not  imaginative.  A  Master  Plan,  no  doubt,  may  be  necessary 
and  land  has  to  be  acquired.  In  doing  so,  one  should  not  proceed  unthinkingly 
and  just  add  on  the  adjoining  land.  If  it  is  very  good  agricultural  land,  it  may 
well  be  left  as  it  is  and  the  acquisition  may  proceed  on  some  other  bit  of  land 
nearby.  Indeed,  it  is  rather  desirable  in  this  way  to  have  cultivated  land,  between 
two  highly  developed  areas. 

I  am  merely  guessing  here  and  I  do  not  know.  But  to  drive  out  a  large 
number  of  cultivators  produces  difficult  problems.  It  is  not  merely  a  question 
of  money,  but  of  an  emotional  uprooting  creating  a  great  deal  of  ill  will.  I  was 
much  moved  when  I  saw  these  people  and  their  distress.  Merely  giving  them 

222.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  Uttar  Pradesh. 
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money  will  not  help,  as  they  told  me. 

I  think  that  you  should  have  this  matter  examined  afresh  and  not  have 
something  done  hurriedly,  which  may  have  very  upsetting  effects. 

I  enclose  the  memorandum  that  the  cultivators  gave  me.223 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


318.  To  Kesho  Ram:  Ghaziabad224 

Yesterday  I  sent  you  a  note  about  Ghaziabad.  A  large  number  of  agriculturists 
had  come  from  Gaziabad  and  they  were  frightened  at  the  prospect  of  their  land 
being  taken  away  for  the  purposes  of  some  Master  Plan. 

2.  Last  evening  I  heard  quite  casually  that  some  officials  from  the  UP  had 
come  here  to  discuss  with  the  Planning  Commission  the  question  of  the  Master 
Plan  as  applicable  to  Gaziabad.  Probably  they  had  a  meeting  with  the  Planning 
Commission  yesterday.  I  do  not  know  which  Master  Plan  is  being  discussed. 
But  I  suggest  that  you  might  find  out  from  Shri  Tarlok  Singh225  about  it  and  you 
might  also  send  him  a  copy  of  the  letter  which  I  had  addressed  to  the  Chief 
Minister  of  UP  on  the  subject.226 


319.  To  Kesho  Ram:  Improving  Sewage  Systems227 

I  am  sending  you  a  note  sent  to  me  by  Shri  Kaushik.228  The  idea  mentioned  is  a 
good  one  and  indeed  is  fairly  obvious.  I  have  myself  mentioned  this  previously. 

I  think  it  might  be  worthwhile  for  you  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  people 
concerned  to  this  idea.229  These  people  will  be,  the  Ministry  of  Works  Housing 
&  Supply,  Chief  Commissioner  of  Delhi230  and  Mayor  of  Delhi.231 


223.  See  also  318. 

224.  Note,  8  August  1961,  to  the  PPS. 

225.  Member,  Planning  Commission. 

226.  Item  317. 

227.  Note,  11  August  1961,  to  the  PPS.  PMO,  File  No.  17(479)/61-66-70-PMS,  Minute  No. 
2. 

228.  L.N.  Kaushik,  identity  not  established.  His  letter  of  1 1  August  1961  suggested  improving 
sewage  systems  using  the  Paris  model  of  making  profits  from  disposal  of  waste. 

229.  See  appendix  73. 

230.  Bhagwan  Sahay. 

231.  Sham  Nath. 
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320.  For  the  Indian  Conference  of  Social  Work232 

I  send  my  good  wishes  to  the  Indian  Conference  of  Social  Work  which  is 
meeting  in  Delhi  in  October  next.  The  importance  of  social  work  has  never 
been  quite  so  great  as  it  is  today  in  India.  The  old  type  of  social  work,  though 
good,  has  got  into  some  grooves.  It  is  therefore  particularly  useful  to  discuss 
new  frontiers  in  social  work. 


(i)  Flood  Relief 

321 .  Appeal  for  Contributions  to  the  National  Relief 
Fund233 

The  rainy  season  has  come  upon  us  and  we  have  again  to  face  large-scale 
floods  and  in  many  cases  disasters  which  demand  instant  relief  to  the  people 
who  suffer.  The  Prime  Minister’s  National  Relief  Fund,  to  which  many  people 
in  India  and  even  abroad  have  generously  contributed,  has  been  a  great  help  in 
giving  relief  all  over  India  to  those  who  suffer  from  natural  calamities. 

This  fund  is  at  present  practically  exhausted  and  unless  more  contributions 
come  to  it  soon,  it  will  not  be  possible  for  us  to  meet  these  demands,  however 
desirable  they  might  be.  At  the  present  moment  urgent  appeals  have  come  from 
the  State  of  Kerala,  which  is  suffering  from  unprecedented  floods  involving 
great  damage.234  There  are  also  other  places  which  deserve  help. 

I  would  therefore  again  appeal  to  our  public  to  contribute  to  this  National 
Relief  Fund  so  that  people  in  distress  may  be  helped. 


322.  To  Pattom  A.  Thanu  Pillai:  Flood  Relief235 


5th  July,  1961 


My  dear  Pattom  Thanu, 

I  have  just  received  your  telegram  regarding  unprecedented  damage  done  owing 
to  floods  in  Kerala.  I  am  distressed  to  learn  of  this.  I  am  sending  you  a  cheque 


232.  Message,  1 6  August  1961,  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  the  All  India  Women’s  Conference, 
Manmohini  Sahgal,  New  Delhi. 

233.  5  July  1961.  PIB. 

234.  See  item  322. 

235.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  Kerala. 
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for  Rs.  25,000/-  for  relief.236  1  would  have  gladly  sent  you  more,  but  the  Prime 
Minister's  Relief  Fund  is  now  in  low  water.  I  am  issuing  an  appeal  for 
contributions.237  As  more  money  comes  in,  I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  help  you  to 
a  greater  extent. 

Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


323.  To  G.D.  Birla:  Thank  You  for  Contribution238 


July  6,  1961 


My  dear  Ghanshyamdasji, 

I  have  just  seen  your  telegram  informing  us  that  you  are  sending  a  contribution 
of  Rs. 6 1,000/-  to  the  Prime  Minister’s  National  Relief  Fund.  I  am  grateful  to 
you  for  this.  From  all  accounts,  the  disaster  in  Kerala  has  been  a  very  bad  one 
indeed.239  There  is  apprehension  that  this  kind  of  thing  may  spread  to  some 
districts  of  Madras. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


324.  To  K.  Kamaraj:  Flood  Relief  for  Madras240 


July  9,  1961 


My  dear  Kamaraj, 

I  am  distressed  to  learn  of  the  heavy  floods  in  Madras  and  the  loss  and  damage 
they  have  caused.  I  am  sending  you  a  cheque  for  Rs  25,000/-  from  the  Prime 
Minister’s  Relief  Fund  to  help  you  in  giving  relief  to  some  extent  to  those  who 
have  suffered  from  the  floods.241 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


236.  It  was  Rs  50,000  by  10  July,  see  item  325. 

237.  Item  321. 

238.  Letter;  address:  8,  India  Exchange  Place,  Calcutta. 

239.  See  items  321-322. 

240.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  Madras  State. 

241.  See  items  321-322  and  325. 
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325.  To  E.M.S.  Namboodiripad:  Flood  Relief242 


July  10,  1961 

My  dear  Namboodiripad, 

I  have  your  letter  of  the  8th  July  about  the  flood  situation  in  Kerala. 

We  shall,  of  course,  try  to  help  to  the  best  of  our  ability.  There  are  certain 
rules  governing  the  help  given  by  the  Central  Government  in  cases  of  natural 
calamities.  This,  of  course,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Prime  Minister’s  Relief 
Fund. 

From  the  Prime  Minister’s  National  Relief  Fund,  I  have  sent  Rs  50,000/- 
to  the  Chief  Minister.243 

You  are  no  doubt  aware  that  serious  flood  situations  have  arisen  in  many 
other  parts  of  India  such  as  Madras  State,244  Mysore,  Orissa  and  the  Punjab. 

Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


326.  To  Y.B.  Chavan:  Flood  Relief245 


14th  July,  1961 

My  dear  Yeshwantrao, 

What  a  terrible  time  you  have  had!  There  was  little  we  could  do  from  here  to 
help  you,  but  it  was  comforting  to  know  that  you  are  facing  this  situation  with 
courage  and  determination. 

The  damage  has  been  so  big  that  my  sending  you  some  money  from  the 
Prime  Minister’s  Relief  Fund  seems  to  make  little  difference.  Flowever,  I  am 
enclosing  a  cheque  for  Rs  25,000/-  for  relief  work  at  your  discretion.  A  little 
later  I  could  send  you  some  more  money.246  1  had  almost  exhausted  the  Fund, 
but  since  my  appeal  I  have  been  receiving  contributions. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


242.  Letter  to  the  former  Chief  Minister  of  Kerala,  Kerala  State  Council,  Communist  Party  of 
India,  Post  Box  No.  91,  Trivandrum. 

243.  It  was  only  Rs  25,000  on  5  July,  see  item  322. 

244.  See  item  324. 

245.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  Maharashtra. 

246.  See  item  331. 
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327.  To  B.  Patnaik:  Flood  Relief 247 


14th  July,  1961 


My  dear  Bijju, 

You  have  to  face  in  Orissa  big  scale  damage  from  the  floods.  Small  contributions 
for  relief  do  not  go  far.  Nevertheless,  I  am  sending  you  a  cheque  for  Rs  25,000/ 
-  for  relief  work  at  your  discretion.  I  may  be  able  to  send  you  a  little  more  later 
as  some  money  is  coming  in  in  the  Prime  Minister’s  Relief  Fund. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


328.  To  Bakhshi  Ghulam  Mohammad:  Flood  Relief248 


Chashmashahi 
Srinagar 
July  18,  1961 


My  dear  Bakhshi, 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  July  1 8th.  It  was  very  generous  of  you  to  direct 
that  a  sum  of  Rs  1,00,000/-  be  credited  to  the  Prime  Minister’s  National  Relief 
Fund  on  behalf  of  the  Jammu  &  Kashmir  State  Government.  I  am  sure  this 
action  of  your  Government  will  be  much  appreciated  by  the  State  Governments 
and  people  who  are  suffering  from  the  effects  of  the  unprecedented  floods. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


247.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  Orissa. 

248.  Letter  to  the  Prime  Minister  of  Jammu  and  Kashmir  State. 
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329.  To  Hafiz  Mohammad  Ibrahim:  Flood  Control249 


July  21,  1961 


My  dearHafizji, 

I  enclose  a  letter  I  have  received  from  C.R.  Narasimhan,  MP.250  The  matter 
referred  to  in  it  deserves  attention.  The  tremendous  floods  we  have  had  in 
various  parts  of  India  raise  new  problems  and  we  have  to  consider  what  further 
steps  are  necessary  to  deal  with  such  situations.251 


Yours  sincerely, 
J.  Nehru 


330.  To  Sirimavo  Bandaranaike:  Acknowledging 
Sympathies  on  Flood  Disaster252 


July  21,  1961 

My  dear  Prime  Minister, 

I  am  very  grateful  for  the  message  of  sympathies  which  your  High  Commissioner 
has  conveyed  to  me  from  you,  personally,  your  Government  and  the  people  of 
Ceylon.  One  part  or  the  other  of  our  country  suffers  from  floods  almost  every 
year,  but  we  have  been  somewhat  overwhelmed,  this  time,  in  South  India  and 
then,  quite  unexpectedly,  in  Poona. 

Your  High  Commissioner  has  also  conveyed  to  me  the  offer  of  a  thousand 
pounds  of  Ceylon  tea  for  the  relief  of  the  distressed.  This  is  a  most  generous 
gesture  for  which  we  are  very  grateful  to  you. 

I  presume  you  will  be  attending  the  Neutral  Nations’  Conference  at  Belgrade 
in  September.  If  you  can  break  journey  and  stay  over  in  Delhi  for  two  or  three 
days  en  route  to  Belgrade,  you  would  be  most  welcome. 

With  warm  regards, 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 

249.  Letter  to  the  Minister  of  Irrigation  &  Power.  PMO,  File  No.  17(405)/60-66-PMS,  Sr.  No. 
19-A. 

250.  Lok  Sabha  MP,  Congress  from  Krishnagiri,  Madras  State.  He  had  written  about  a  satellite 
reservoir  for  Mettur  Dam.  See  also  items  on  floods. 

251.  For  reply  see  appendix  70. 

252.  Letter  to  the  Prime  Minister  of  Ceylon. 
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331.  To  Y.B.  Chavan:  Poona  Disaster253 


July  21,  1961 

My  dear  Chavan, 

I  need  not  tell  you  how  distressed  we  have  been  at  the  disaster  that  came  to 
Poona.254  The  newspapers  have  contained  full  accounts  of  this  and  Krishna 
Menon  also  gave  me  his  personal  account  after  visiting  Poona.  I  have  also 
received  your  letter  of  the  13th  July. 

You  have  to  face  a  very  difficult  situation,  but  you  have  already  shown 
courage  in  dealing  with  this.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  we  shall  try  to  help  you  to 
the  best  of  our  ability. 

I  sent  you  a  cheque  for  Rs  25,000  from  the  Prime  Minister’s  National 
Relief  Fund. 255I  enclose  another  cheque  for  Rs  50,000  from  the  same  Fund  to 
be  spent  for  relief  at  your  discretion. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


332.  To  Sri  Prakasa:  Visit  to  Poona256 


July  22,  1961 

My  dear  Prakasa, 

I  have  been  wanting  to  go  to  Poona  to  have  some  personal  experience  of 
conditions  there.  The  President’s  illness  however  has  upset  all  our  programmes 
and  I  cannot  leave  Delhi  till  there  is  a  change  for  the  better.257 

Provisionally,  however,  I  am  thinking  of  visiting  Poona  on  the  next  Saturday, 
the  29th  July.  On  the  28th  I  am  going  to  Bangalore  for  certain  functions.  On 
the  29th  forenoon,  I  could  visit  Poona  for  a  few  hours  and  then  proceed  to 
Delhi.  All  this,  of  course,  is  entirely  dependent  on  the  President’s  condition. 

I  have  informed  Chavan  and  asked  him  not  to  upset  his  own  programme 
by  rushing  up  to  Poona  to  meet  me  there.  I  would  repeat  the  same  request  to 


253.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  Maharashtra. 

254.  Following  the  collapse  of  the  dam  on  the  Mutha  river. 

255.  See  item  326. 

256.  Letter  to  the  Governor  of  Maharashtra.  PMO,  File  No.  8/188/61-PMP,  SI.  No.  70-A. 

257.  See  items  52  and  21. 
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you.  All  I  want  is  for  some  officials  there  to  show  me  round.  So,  in  case  I  go 
there,  please  do  not  trouble  to  meet  me  in  Poona.258 


Yours  affectionately, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


333.  To  P.N.  Rajabhoj:  Poona  Tragedy259 


July  24,  1961 


Dear  Rajabhoj, 

Your  letter  of  the  20th  July.  You  can  rest  assured  that  we  shall  do  everything  in 
our  power  to  help  the  people  of  Poona  to  deal  adequately  with  the  tragedy  they 
have  had  to  face.  I  have  sent  so  far  Rs  75,000/-  from  the  Prime  Minister’s 
Relief  Fund  to  the  Chief  Minister  for  relief  work  in  Poona.  I  have  to  send  him 
more  money  as  it  comes  in.  I  propose  to  visit  Poona  on  the  29th  July. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


334.  To  R.K.  Khadilkar:  I  am  not  neglecting  Poona260 

July  24,  1961 

My  dear  Khadilkar, 

I  have  your  letter  of  18th  July.  The  President’s  severe  illness  has  taken  up 
much  of  my  time  recently. 

You  say  that  I  have  not  made  any  reference  to  the  Poona  tragedy.  You  are 
right  in  the  sense  that  I  have  not  issued  some  kind  of  a  platitudinous  statement 
on  it.  I  have  referred  to  it,  however,  on  several  occasions  and  I  have  been  in 
touch  with  the  Chief  Minister  of  Maharashtra.  I  have  been  sending  him  money 
from  the  Prime  Minister’s  National  Relief  Fund.  I  shall  continue  to  do  this  as 


258.  He  wrote  an  almost  identical  letter  the  same  day  to  Y.B.  Chavan,  the  Chief  Minister  of 
Maharashtra. 

259.  Letter  to  Rajya  Sabha  MP,  Congress,  from  Maharasthra,  207  Ghorpade  Peth,  Poona  2. 

260.  Letter  to  Lok  Sabha  MP,  Mazdoor  Kisan  Party,  from  Ahmednagar,  Bombay  “Pushpak”, 
Laxmi  Road,  Poona  2. 
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money  comes  into  that  Fund.  Obviously,  the  Central  Government  will  help  to 
the  best  of  their  ability. 

I  hope  to  visit  Poona  on  the  29th  July  for  a  few  hours,  subject  to  the 
President’s  health  not  taking  a  bad  turn. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


335.  After  Visiting  Poona261 

Although  I  have  come  to  Poona  after  eighteen  days  of  the  flood  disaster  and 
much  has  been  done  in  clearing  the  city;  even  so,  what  I  saw,  gave  me,  I  think, 
a  very  good  idea  of  the  tremendous  damage  done  to  a  large  part  of  the  city.  The 
only  place  that  I  can  compare  it  is  with  my  memory  of  the  Bihar  earthquake  in 
the  early  thirties,  with  cities  like  Monghyr  etc.,  all  in  a  mass  of  rubble. 

This  has  been  a  tremendous  disaster,  of  course.  But  I  am  always  interested 
in  human  reactions.  Because  it  is  a  human  being  that  counts  at  the  end.  They 
make  cities  and  sometimes  they  destroy  cities.  And  what  has  impressed  me 
most  here  is  what  I  felt  was  the  reaction  of  the  people  of  Poona  to  this 
tremendous  disaster.  The  small  accounts  and  even  from  what  I  saw  of  them  as 
they  faced  this  experience  with  astonishing  courage  and  faith  in  themselves 
which  is  ultimately  a  far  greater  thing  than  the  material  possession  in  the  life 
which  can  be  replaced.  So  I  have  no  doubt  that  Poona  city  will  not  only  survive 
this  but  become  later,  a  finer  and  even  more  beautiful  city  than  it  was.  My  own 
impression  is  the  administration  here  has  taken  up  this  job  of  work  with  great 
earnestness  and  determination,  aided  of  course  by  the  people,  voluntary  workers 
and  others,  and  aided  also  by  army  personnel  who  have  done  a  good  job  of 
work.  But  obviously,  whatever  they  may  do  they  have  a  right  to  expect  the 
greatest  possible  help  from  rest  of  India,  the  Central  Government  and  others. 
That  will  not  lessen  their  burden  but  it  will  help  them  to  meet  this  situation 
more  effectively. 

One  thing  I  should  like  to  express,  because  the  immediate  problem  is  giving 
relief  to  people,  make  temporary  arrangements  for  their  stay,  etc.  But  I  hope 
that  the  ultimate  problem  of  the  rebuilding  of  Poona  will  be  thought  of  now 
onwards,  so  that  no  temporary  measures  may  come  in  the  way  of  the  final 


261.  Message,  29  July  1961,  passed  to  All  India  Radio.  NMML,  AIR  Tapes,  TS  No.  7756, 
NM  No.  1546. 
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measures  that  may  be  taken.  And  I  hope  also  that  in  regard  to  rickety  structures 
the  approach  will  be  rather  ruthless.  It  should  not  be  left  there  to  give  trouble  in 
the  future,  but  this  should  be  removed  so  that  you  may  have  a  clear  field  to 
work  upon  and  to  build  a  plan. 

It  has  been  a  most  heartening  experience  to  me  that  in  spite  of  all  of  that 
the  people  of  Poona  have  gone  through,  they  gave  me  a  most  loving  welcome 
today.  I  felt  greatly  moved  by  it. 


336.  To  Morarji  Desai:  Rebuilding  Poona262 


July  30,  1961 

My  dear  Morarji, 

As  you  know,  I  paid  a  visit  to  Poona  yesterday  and  spent  some  hours  in  going 
round  the  city. 

The  old  part  of  the  city  is  practically  destroyed  completely.  Even  some  odd 
houses  that  are  still  standing  up  are  cracked  and  dangerous  and  have  to  be 
pulled  down.  The  task  of  re-building  this  is  obviously  going  to  be  a  big  one  and 
will  take  time. 

It  struck  me  there  that  the  Life  Insurance  Corporation  could  well  help  in 
this  re-building.  This  is,  in  fact,  a  normal  duty  of  the  life  insurance  companies 
in  many  other  countries  where  they  go  in  for  large-scale  building.  This  can  be 
done  in  two  ways.  One  is  actually  to  put  up  buildings,  own  them,  and  let  them 
out  on  rent,  or  on  some  hire-purchase  terms.  The  other  is  to  give  loans  for 
building.  These  loans  might  be  given  to  individuals  or  to  housing  companies 
which  might  be  formed  for  the  purpose. 

All  this  would  be  a  sound  investment  from  the  LIC  point  of  view.263 

Of  course,  before  any  building  can  take  place,  the  whole  area  should  be 
surveyed  and  a  plan  made  of  the  new  city  that  is  to  be  built.  Naturally  this  will 
not  reproduce  the  old  crowded  lanes  and  slums,  and  it  will  have  open  spaces 
for  some  parks.  But  as  the  houses  are  likely  to  be  higher,  they  will  afford  much 
more  accommodation. 

I  wonder  if  you  could  make  this  suggestion  to  the  LIC  people. 

Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


262.  Letter  to  the  Finance  Minister.  PMO,  File  No.  28(76)/60-65-PMS,  Vol.  I,  Sr.  No.  26-A. 

263.  See  items  232-233. 
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337.  To  the  Nation:  Flood  Relief264 

31FT  if  7|jT  hscI  ff ^H?T  «ITT  T|l4)  3?fT  cjfT  3Tlf  3ffT TTHRIT 

I  3TDRR  3  #  TTPFT  eg®  ^JF  '•ft  TcST  FrTT  1%  fe#  if  #  WTft$T  % 

feura  #n!  t^ttt  ten  i  <ffter  3r  fe#  %  ^  if  -3tr%  ce?  ~m  %  nte> 
^i?f  3iw  if  ^n%  m  nr?  arte  I,  *&rt,  nsrcr,  ^t,  rrr,  ate  te# 
T5TT  tefR  ate  %R,  ate  felw  WRTff  Riff  tef  te  ’JR  I 

HIRTR  if  I  te?RT  fTOR  §aTT,  ^  tette  ’TT,  tete  R#  aTTRft  ’tetcT  I,  te?TR  I’l 

?RR  ^  t  te  TR&  RT  RR  tef,  WRte  ate  Rte  fte  %  ^Rte  te  antef  STteff 

I  te  aTR  Rtif  *RT  eftT  Rt  TORteft  TT  T5te  t,  Rtepr  Ttef  RT  RE  TIFT  ^ 

Rte  1 3:  ate  Rte  tete  ^  rt  rt  rtf  nR  rr  ntef  1 1 1  arm  rrt  fte  rt 
nteir’jft 'H^i'Mcii  teteft i 

TR#RI 

[Translation  begins: 

Brothers  and  Sisters, 

You  must  be  reading  in  newspapers  these  days  about  the  floods  and  the  damage 
they  have  caused.  In  the  past  day  or  two  you  must  have  read  how  the  rains 
have  lashed  Delhi  and  caused  inconvenience  to  people.  But  I  am  not  speaking 
to  you  of  heavy  rains  in  Delhi;  but  of  the  large  scale  flooding  in  Kerala,  Orissa, 
Madras,  Mysore,  Assam,  to  some  extent  Punjab,  Bihar  and  especially  the  large 
and  historic  city  of  Poona  in  Maharashtra.  So  much  damage  has  been  caused 
on  a  large  scale,  and  so  many  people  have  been  affected  and  troubled.  It  is  our 
responsibility  to  provide  aid  and  help  them  resettle.  So  it  is  my  request  to  you 
to  contribute  to  the  Prime  Minister’s  Relief  Fund.  I  hope  that  you  will  help  by 
contributing  generously  to  this  Fund. 

Jai  Hind! 


Translation  ends] 


264.  Speech,  broadcast  on  3  August  1961.  NMML,  AIR  Tapes,  TS  No.  7842,  NM  No.  1558. 
To  test  the  microphone,  Nehru  uttered  the  following  words:  “For  more  than  a  month 
now,  we  have  had  news,  distressing  news  of  floods  and  the  great  damage  caused  by 
them.”  The  broadcast  followed. 
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[Speech  in  English] 

Friends  and  Comrades, 

I  am  going  to  speak  to  you  about  the  flood  situation  in  India  and  the  damage  it 
has  caused.  For  over  a  month  now  we  have  had  news  from  various  parts  of 
India  of  these  floods.  Unfortunately,  every  year  during  the  rainy  season,  we  get 
such  reports  of  loss  and  damage.  This  year  has  been  rather  a  special  one. 
Unfortunately  so.  And,  we  have  had  reports  of  unprecedented  loss  and  damage 
in  Kerala,  followed  by  reports  from  other  parts  of  the  country:  Orissa,  Madras, 
Mysore,  Assam,  to  some  extent  even  in  Punjab  and  Bihar.  I  have  not  mentioned 
yet  one  of  the  major  places  where  this  has  occurred,  and  that  is  Maharashtra 
and  more  especially  the  famous  Poona  city.  Only  the  other  day,  I  went  to 
Poona  and  spent  some  hours  there  travelling  about  the  city,  and  looking  at  the 
damage  done.  That  reminded  me  very  much  of  what  I  had  seen  nearly  twenty- 
five  years  or  more  ago  after  the  Bihar  earthquake,  at  Monghyr  especially,  and 
Muzzaffarpur.  The  whole  part  of  the  older  section  of  the  city  of  Poona  was 
reduced  to  rubble  by  just  the  fury  of  the  waters  during  one  day.  It  was  a  little 
difficult  to  imagine  how  this  could  have  been  brought  about  in  a  few  hours  and 
yet  there  it  was.  Not  only  has  there  been  enormous  loss,  loss  of  many  old 
treasures,  but  the  great  misery  and  suffering  of  the  people  there. 

I  suppose  in  other  parts  of  India,  like  Orissa,  like  Kerala  and  other  places, 
the  suffering  and  loss  has  also  [been]  very  great.  Here  in  Poona,  it  was 
concentrated  in  a  big  city.  In  other  places,  it  was  spread  out  over  the  rural 
areas.  Anyhow,  whether  in  cities  or  in  rural  areas,  this  loss  has  been  very  great. 
Obviously  we  can’t  submit  to  this  kind  of  thing  as  a  measure  of  an  unjust  fate 
and  not  do  anything  about  it.  We  should  treat  it  as  a  challenge  to  be  met.  In 
Poona,  part  of  it  has  been  destroyed,  we  shall  rebuild  Poona,  a  greater  and  a 
finer  and  a  more  beautiful  city.  Meanwhile  we  have  to  help  all  these  people  who 
have  suffered  so  much,  and  who  are  suffering  now.  Although,  I  would  like  to 
add  that  the  spirit  of  the  people  of  Poona  heartened  me  and  made  me  happy.  In 
spite  of  all  the  troubles  they  had  had,  they  were  full  of  good  heart  and  there 
was  no  depression  about  them.  If  that  is  so,  then  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
they  will  make  good  and  make  Poona  an  even  better  city  than  it  has  been  in  the 
past. 

But  now,  what  is  our  duty?  How  can  we  help  these  people  who  are  suffering 
from  the  floods?  About  a  month  ago,  I  made  an  appeal  for  the  Prime  Minister’s 
National  Relief  Fund,  which  is  used  for  this  purpose.265  I  am  grateful  for  the 


265.  See  item  321. 
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response  to  that  appeal.  But  still,  however  big  the  response,  it  is  far  smaller 
than  the  needs  of  the  people.  We  must  all  remember  that  if  any  part  of  India 
suffers  or  is  in  distress,  the  whole  of  India  suffers.  We  are,  shall  I  say,  not  only 
a  corporate  entity,  a  united  country,  but  a  single  body,  and  if  any  comer  of  it 
suffers,  then  the  whole  body  is  in  distress.  Therefore  the  whole  of  India  must 
come  to  the  rescue  of  any  part  that  suffers.  Here  we  have  today  not  only 
Poona,  to  which  I  have  referred,  but  Kerala,  Orissa,  Assam,  Madras,  parts  of 
Mysore,  Punjab  and  Bihar.  We  have  to  help  them  to  the  best  of  our  ability  and 
I  hope  that  all  our  people  will  contribute  towards  this.  While  I  have  received 
many  contributions,  one  pleased  me  greatly.  It  was  the  collection  of  a  day  of 
wages  from  one  of  our  major  industries.  That  was  a  fine  sign  of  solidarity  and 
support.  I  commend  it  to  others  too,  industries  as  well  as  other  undertakings. 
So  I  hope  that  you  will  contribute  to  the  Prime  Minister’s  National  Relief  Fund 
for  the  purpose  of  flood  relief  all  over  India. 

JaiHind! 


338.  To  V.N.  Dixit:  Good  Wishes  to  International  Book 
Service266 


August  11,  1961 

Dear  Shri  Dixit, 

I  have  your  letter  of  the  9th  August. 

I  am  happy  to  leam  that  the  International  Book  Service  is  going  to  reopen 
on  Independence  Day,  the  1 5th  August.  You  have  of  course  all  my  good  wishes. 
Your  Book  Service  has  many  admirers  all  over  India.  I  have  been  one  of  them. 
It  was  sad  that  your  work  of  many  years  should  be  largely  destroyed  by  the 
floods.  But  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  will  be  reborn  again  and  will  function  with 
greater  vigour. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


266.  Letter  to  the  Founder  of  the  International  Book  Service;  The  International  Book  Service, 
Deccan  Gymkhana,  Poona  4. 
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339.  To  P.  Subbarayan:  Relief  Committees  and  PM’s 
Relief  Fund267 


August  13,  1961 

My  dear  Subbarayan, 

I  have  seen  a  printed  appeal  sent  by  you  as  Chairman,  All  India  Flood  Relief  Aid 
Committee.  It  is  stated  in  this  appeal  that  the  monies  received  will  be  donated 
to  the  Prime  Minister’s  National  Relief  Fund.  This  is  a  laudable  object.  But  it  is 
not  quite  clear  to  me  why  a  special  All  India  Committee  should  be  formed 
merely  to  forward  subscriptions  to  the  Prime  Minister’s  National  Relief  Fund. 

Sometimes  some  newspapers  collect  money  for  flood  relief.  The  Times  of 
India  is  collecting  and,  I  believe,  sending  the  money  directly  to  the  Maharashtra 
Chief  Minister’s  Fund.  The  Free  Press  Journal  has,  I  think,  sent  its  collections 
to  the  Prime  Minister’s  Fund. 

My  apprehension  is  that  people  may  exploit  the  name  of  the  Prime  Minister’s 
National  Relief  Fund  for  purposes  that  are  not  wholly  desirable.  I  am  pointing 
this  out  to  you  as  we  have  had  some  little  trouble  in  the  past. 

It  is  odd  that  such  an  All  India  Flood  Relief  Aid  Committee  should  be 
formed  for  the  purpose  named  without  any  reference  to  the  Prime  Minister’s 
Secretariat. 


Yours  affectionately, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


340.  To  Apa  B.  Pant:  Ancestral  House  in  Poona268 


August  13,  1961 


My  dear  Apa, 

I  have  your  letter  of  the  9th  August  I  can  very  well  understand  your  mother’s 
distress  at  what  has  happened.  As  suggested  by  you,  I  am  writing  to  Chavan.269 
Indeed,  I  am  sending  your  letter  to  him.  But  I  confess  I  am  not  quite  clear  in 
my  own  mind  about  such  requests,  even  though  they  are  justified.  So  many 
people  have  suffered  in  the  Poona  disaster,  and  it  must  be  a  little  difficult  to 
deal  with  individuals  separately. 


267.  Letter  to  the  Minister  of  Transport  and  Communications. 

268.  Letter  to  the  Political  Officer  in  Gangtok,  Sikkim. 

269.  Y.  B.  Chavan,  the  Chief  Minister  of  Maharashtra. 
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Also  I  do  not  quite  know  what  is  meant  by  repairs  to  the  ancestral  house. 
First  of  all,  one  must  make  sure  that  repairs  will  be  adequate.  What  I  mean  is 
that  many  of  these  old  houses  that  still  stand  have  been  so  shaken  up  that  they 
must  be  quite  unsafe,  and  they  might  even  have  to  be  removed  to  enable  planning 
and  new  houses  to  be  built. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


(j)  Science 

341.  To  Vishnu  Sahay:  H.J.  Bhabha  on  H.N.  Sethna270 

I  am  sending  you  a  letter  from  Dr  Bhabha271  in  which  he  suggests  that  Shri 
H.N.  Sethna272  should  be  appointed  a  member  of  the  Scientific  Advisory 
Committee  to  the  Cabinet.  I  am  agreeable  to  this  being  done.273 

270.  Note,  12  July  1961,  to  the  Cabinet  Secretary.  File  No.  84/2/GF-60,  Cabinet  Secretariat, 
Department  of  Science  and  Technology. 

271.  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

272.  Director,  Hindustan  Fertilisers  and  Chemicals  Limited  and  senior  most  Chief  Scientific 
Officer  at  the  Atomic  Energy  Establishment  at  Trombay. 

273.  Homi  Bhabha’s  letter  of  7  July  1961,  sent  from  West  End  Hotel,  Bangalore: 

“My  dear  Bhai, 

The  Scientific  Advisory  Committee  to  the  Cabinet  is  due  to  meet  again  on  the  31st  of 
July.  It  has  been  felt  for  some  time  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  add  to,  or  replace  some 
of  the  existing  membership  by  one  or  two  really  able  ones  of  the  younger  scientists. 
Vishnu  Sahay,  Krishnan,  and  Thacker  all  felt  that  this  would  be  desirable. 

Thacker  was  here  a  few  days  ago,  and  after  discussion  with  him  I  am  proposing  to 
you  for  appointment  to  the  Committee  the  name  of  H.N.  Sethna,  who  is  probably  the 
ablest  Chemical  engineer  in  the  country  today.  He  was  awarded  the  Padma  Shri  two  years 
ago  for  his  outstanding  work.  A  brief  note  on  him  is  attached.  As  Krishnan  is  no  longer 
there,  he  could  be  appointed  without  increasing  the  membership  of  the  Committee, 
though  both  Thacker  and  I  are  of  the  view  that  some  of  the  existing  members,  who  have 
not  attended  any  meeting  for  over  a  year,  could  well  be  dropped.  I  am  suggesting  the 
appointment  of  Sethna  forthwith  however,  so  that  he  can  attend  the  next  meeting  at  the 
end  of  July.  I  would  suggest  however  that  you  do  not  make  any  other  changes  in  the 
composition  of  the  Committee  till  Thacker  and  I  have  had  time  to  discuss  it  with  you. 

Yours  affectionately, 
Homi” 

K.S.  Krishnan  had  worked  at  the  National  Physical  Laboratory  and  had  died  recently, 
see  SWJN/SS/69/item  358;  and  M.S.  Thacker  was  the  Director-General  of  the  CSIR. 
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342.  To  MEA  Officials:  Kailas  Nath  Kaul’s  East  Asian 
Tour274 

Professor  Kailas  Nath  Kaul,  Director,  National  Botanical  Gardens,  Lucknow,  is 
going  to  Hawaii  early  in  August  to  attend  the  South  Pacific  Science  Congress. 
In  the  course  of  his  journey  there  and  back  he  proposes  to  visit,  Hong  Kong, 
Tokyo,  Manila,  Singapore,  Bangkok  and  Rangoon. 

2.  I  suggest  that  you  might  inform  our  missions  at  these  places  so  that 
they  might  be  of  help  to  him.  He  proposes  to  bring  with  him  some  plant  material 
for  research  work  here. 


343.  To  M.S.  Thacker:  Salzman  and  Riess  Water 
Divination275 


July  13,  1961 

My  dear  Thacker, 

Your  letter  of  the  12th  July.276  In  view  of  the  advice  you  have  received,  I  agree 
with  you  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  invite  Mr  Stephen  Riess. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


344.  To  H.J.  Bhabha:  Setting  Up  Nuclear  Power 
Stations277 

1  entirely  agree  with  the  proposal  made  in  this  note.278  That  is  to  say  that,  as 
much  as  possible,  a  nuclear  power  station  should  be  got  manufactured  in  this 
country,  even  if  this  means  greater  effort,  the  equipment  being  produced  for 
the  first  time  and  some  minor  delays.  Indeed,  this  is  our  general  policy  in 


274.  Note,  12  July  1961,  to  M.J.  Desai,  the  FS,  and  Y.D.  Gundevia,  the  CS. 

275.  Letter  to  the  Director-General  of  the  CSIR.  PMO,  File  No.  31(1 20)/6 1  -PMS,  Sr.  No.  30- 
A. 

276.  See  Appendix  25. 

277.  Note,  18  July  1961,  from  Chashmashahi,  Srinagar,  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission.  PMO,  File  No.  17(278)/57-60-PMS,  Vol.  I,  Sr.  No.  95-A. 

278.  See  appendix  22. 
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regard  to  other  things  also.  The  only  question  that  arises  is  as  to  how  and  by 
whom  this  decision  is  to  be  made,  about  the  possibilities  of  manufacture  in  this 
country.  Obviously  this  decision  must  rest  with  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
and,  more  especially,  Dr  Homi  Bhabha.  If  Dr  Bhabha  is  satisfied  that  anything 
required  for  the  nuclear  power  station  can  and  should  be  manufactured  in  this 
country,  this  should  be  done. 


345.  To  H.J.  Bhabha:  On  Restricting  Building  at 
Trombay279 


July  21,  1961 


My  dear  Homi, 

Your  letter  of  July  13th  with  which  you  have  sent  a  secret  note  about  the 
restriction  of  building  on  Trombay  Island.280  I  entirely  agree  with  what  you 
have  written.  This  is  essentially  a  matter  for  the  Maharashtra  Government  and 
I  am  glad  you  have  spoken  to  the  Chief  Minister  about  it.  Still,  I  am  sending 
him  a  copy  of  your  note. 


Yours  affectionately, 
[H.J.  Bhabha] 


346.  Homage  to  Acharya  Prafulla  Chandra  Ray281 

I  send  my  homage  to  the  memory  of  Acharya  Prafulla  Chandra  Ray  on  the 
occasion  of  his  centenary  celebrations.282  It  was  my  privilege  to  meet  him  on 
many  occasions  long  years  ago.  These  meetings  left  a  great  impress  on  my 
mind.  I  was  impressed  by  his  learning  as  a  scientist,  and  yet,  by  his  utter 
simplicity.  It  is  becoming  for  us  to  honour  the  memory  of  this  great  Indian  and 
great  scientist. 


279.  Letter  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  New  Delhi. 

280.  For  note,  see  appendix  29. 

281.  Message,  3 1  July  1 96 1 ,  to  Subodh  Mitra,  Calcutta  12.  Another  such  message  was  sent  on 
24  January  1962,  see  SWJN/SS/74. 

282.  A  Birth  Centenary  Souvenir  Volume  Acharya  Prafulla  Chandra  Ray  (Calcutta:  Calcutta 
University  1962)  was  published.  It  contained  tributes  by  Rajendra  Prasad  and  Padmaja 
Naidu,  but  nothing  by  Nehru. 
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347.  To  H.J.  Bhabha:  Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer  Space283 

I  think  that  the  subject  of  “Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer  Space”  should  be  dealt  with 
by  the  Atomic  Energy  Department  in  the  same  manner  as  they  deal  with  the 
matters  relating  to  atomic  energy. While  dealing  with  this  matter  they  should 
keep  in  intimate  touch  with  the  External  Affairs  Ministry.284 


348.  In  the  Lok  Sabha:  Atomic  Energy285 

The  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (Jawaharlal  Nehru):  Mr. 
Deputy-Speaker,  Sir,  I  feel  somewhat  embarrassed  in  speaking  on  this  subject 
and  on  this  occasion.286  Normally,  members  of  this  House  speaking  on  behalf 
of  the  Government  have  to  meet  criticisms,  sometimes  strong  criticisms  of  the 
policy  adopted.  But  here  I  have  been  sitting  and  listening,  not  to  the  criticisms 
but  to  the  bouquets  being  showered  upon  the  Atomic  Energy  Department.  My 
name  is  sometimes  included  in  it,  as  the  last  speaker  did.  But  every  member  of 
the  House  knows  that  I  am  very  much  a  layman  except  for  a  feeling  that 
science  is  important,  science  is  a  governing  feature  in  the  march  of  the  world 
and  Atomic  Energy  Commission  is  a  department  of  the  Government  which  has 
to  play  an  important  part  and,  therefore,  it  should  be  encouraged;  that  is  the 
only  part  I  play.  Therefore,  I  can,  with  due  modesty,  accept  these  bouquets, 
because  they  are  meant  for  others  really  who  have  been  working.  I  would  like 
to  join  in  them. 

One  thing  which  was  just  referred  to  is  even  more  basic,  if  I  may  say  so. 
The  basic  question  is  the  importance  of  science  and  scientific  outlook.  You 
may  call  it  the  modern  outlook,  if  you  like,  because  the  world  today  does 
depend  so  much  on  science  and  technology  that  without  understanding  them 
you  do  not  understand  the  modem  world.  So  I  entirely  agree  that  from  the 
earlier  stages,  not  merely  from  the  secondary  school  stage  but  to  some  extent 
from  the  primary  school  stage,  an  element  of  scientific  practice,  laboratory 
work  or  whatever  it  is,  should  come  in  so  as  to  affect  the  thinking  of  the  boy 


283.  Note,  2  August  1961,  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  MEA,  File 
No.  5(9)-UN-II/61,  p.  4/Note. 

284.  See  appendix  39. 

285.  Motion,  19  August  1961.  Lok  Sabha  Debates,  Vol.  LVI,  7-19  August  1961,  cols  3454- 
3464. 

286.  On  the  Report  of  the  Department  of  Atomic  Energy  for  1960-1961. 
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or  the  girl.  As  he  or  she  grows  up  naturally  more  and  more  of  this  should  come 
in.  I  have  no  doubt  about  it  because  as  I  look  at  the  problem  of  India  today 
there  are  so  many  aspects.  The  Third  Plan  runs  into  770  and  odd  pages  and 
deals  with  just  the  broad  skeleton  of  so  many  aspects.  Yet,  the  basic  aspect  is 
to  pull  out  India — by  India  I  mean  not  the  hon.  Members  sitting  here  but  the 
hundreds  of  millions  of  people  working  in  the  fields  etc. — out  of  the  ruts  of  old 
practice  and  thinking.  It  is  no  fault  of  theirs  of  course,  no  opportunity  has  been 
given  to  them:  make  them  think  on  modem  lines;  make  the  farmer  function 
with  new  implements,  with  new  ploughs  etc.  and  thereby  functioning  through 
them  think  in  new  terms.  That  is  a  general  observation  with  which  I,  therefore, 
entirely  agree. 

We  might  say  that  one  way  of  looking  at  the  history  of  the  world  is  to 
consider  the  sources  of  power  that  have  been  available  to  humanity  from  time 
to  time.  Another  thing  is  the  tools  human  beings  have  used.  They  are  the  tests 
of  the  growth  of  the  world  and  they  are  connected  really.  The  principal  source 
of  power  in  India — I  do  not  know — was  cow  dung.  It  was  a  source  of  power 
which  cost  so  little  and  yet  people  have  calculated  that  more  power  is  derived 
from  the  use  of  cow  dung  than  by  your  big  schemes.  That  itself  indicates  the 
low  stage  of  our  economic  or  industrial  growth.  Power  is  a  symbol  of  growth, 
as  also  tools.  We  have  had  steam  power.  We  have  had  electric  power.  Now  we 
arrive  at  the  stage  of  atomic  power  in  its  various  phases.  It  is  of  the  highest 
importance  that  a  country  or  a  community  understands  the  new  power  whatever 
it  may  be,  and  indeed  tries  to  go  beyond  it.  Therefore  purely  from  the  point  of 
view  of  keeping  pace  with  the  modem  world — not  only  keeping  pace  with  it 
but  trying  to  be  in  the  front  of  it — it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  we  should 
understand  and  develop  atomic  energy  in  this  country. 

There  has  been  some  reference  here  to  criticism.  That  criticism,  I  can 
only  say,  must  be  based  on  basic  misunderstanding  of  the  position  and  of  this 
new  world  opening  out  with  new  types  of  power  and  all  that  which  leads  to 
space  travel  etc.  Let  us  take  industrial  development.  People  imagine  that  industrial 
development  is  getting  a  machine,  putting  it  there  and  getting  a  person  trained 
to  work  the  machine.  That  is,  of  course,  one  aspect  of  it.  But  the  essential 
aspect  is  not  that.  The  essential  aspect  is  getting  the  mind  of  the  person  there 
tuned  to  the  machine  age.  Anybody  can  work  a  machine  a  routine  way,  a 
simple  machine.  But  it  does  make  a  difference  if  his  mind  is  tuned  to  it.  Then  he 
works  in  a  different  way,  he  makes  progress  and  he  makes  new  machines  and 
all  that.  And  so  also  those  people,  not  many  but  some,  who  criticise,  who  seem 
to  think  that  atomic  energy  is  not  so  important  as  all  that,  do  so,  I  think, 
because  they  have  failed  to  understand  what  the  modem  world  is,  where  we 
are  going  to,  how  we  are  going  to  reach  there;  and  so  they  pick  out  some  odd 
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things  and  criticise  them. 

So  the  first  proposition  I  would  like  to  remind  the  House  about — it  is  not 
really  necessary,  because  other  Members  have  said  so  too — is  the  vital 
importance  of  our  developing  that  complex  of  things  which  is  called  nuclear 
energy,  atomic  energy,  call  it  what  you  like.  But  it  is  a  complex  thing,  it  is  not 
a  simple  thing,  it  is  a  highly  complicated  thing  based,  as  most  sciences  of  a 
high  order  are,  on  mathematics  of  an  extraordinarily  complicated  kind.  We 
have  to  develop  that.  That  is  quite  essential. 

In  developing  it,  it  is  not  a  question  of  theory,  reading  books;  it  is  a  business 
of  doing  the  thing  and  learning  from  it.  The  whole  world  is  learning  from 
practice,  not  merely  from  books,  although  books  are  written  and  read,  therefore, 
we  have  to  do  it. 

We  have  succeeded  in  this  matter  to  the  extent  we  have,  and  that  is  very 
creditable.  Because  we  have  been  doing  the  job,  not  merely  reading  about  it, 
not  merely  getting  somebody,  whether  he  is  an  American  or  a  German  or  a 
Frenchman  or  a  Russian  or  a  Britisher,  to  do  it  for  us,  and  we  just  copy  it.  That 
is  not  good  enough.  We  have  done  the  job  ourselves,  having  learnt  it  no  doubt. 
Even  now  there  are  hundreds  of  our  young  atomic  scientists  spread  out  in 
other  countries,  learning  the  latest  types  of  work  and  coming  back  and 
doing  it. 

So  the  first  thing  is  this  great  importance,  first  of  all  of  science  generally 
and  secondly,  as  we  are  dealing  with  it,  of  nuclear  science,  the  practical  side.  I 
say  so  because  some  people,  even  in  our  universities  imagine  certain  things, 
and  they  want  to  have  a  Chair  in  Nuclear  Science,  Nuclear  Physics.  Very  good; 
I  should  like  all  our  universities  to  have  it.  But  they  have  not  the  wherewithal. 
They  may  have  a  bright  person  to  train  in  nuclear  science.  They  probably  have 
not  got  the  equipment,  proper  equipment  for  it.  They  might  have  got  some 
simple  things.  The  result  is  that  they  cannot  do  much  work,  effective  work. 

This  high  type  of  work  requires  team  work,  requires  a  number  of  the 
highest  type  of  trained  persons,  and  that  is  team  work.  If  Trombay  is  succeeding, 
it  is  because  we  have  a  very  large  collection  of  people,  young  scientists,  who 
are  doing  team  work.  There  are  about  two  to  three  thousand  there — I  forget 
the  number — and  everywhere.  Not  that  we  are  going  to  have  an  atomic  bomb 
or  a  hydrogen  bomb.  But  if  the  atomic  bomb  or  the  hydrogen  bomb  came  into 
existence,  it  was  due  to  hundreds  and  thousands  of  scientists  being  put  together, 
almost  in  a  detention  camp,  in  the  United  States  of  the  time,  and  made  to  work 
night  and  day  over  it  together.  It  was  due  to  team  work.  Naturally,  a  team  has 
to  have  a  leader,  has  to  have  bright  heads.  And  the  brightest  head  in  the  world 
today  cannot  achieve  these  things  unless  they  have  a  large  team.  So  we  have  to 
do  that. 
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A  few  persons  talk  about  the  actual  direct  atomic  work  which  is  being 
carried  on  in  various  fields,  at  Trombay  or  elsewhere.  But  some  criticism  is 
raised  chiefly  in  regard  to  the  atomic  power  stations.  It  has  been  dealt  with 
already  by  hon.  Members  who  have  spoken,  specially  by  Shri  Naushir  Bharucha, 
and  I  do  not  want  to  repeat  it.  But  I  would  just  like  to  point  out  again  that  there 
are  two  aspects  of  it,  possibly  more  than  two,  but  at  least  two,  about  the 
atomic  power  station. 

One  important  aspect  is  not  economics.  We  have  got  to  do  it,  to  know 
how  to  do  it,  to  be  able  to  do  it.  When  we  want  to  do  it  in  a  big  way,  we  must 
have  that  practice.  We  must  have  that  know-how;  we  must  train  our  people  to 
do  it.  There  are  bright  people  who  can  easily  be  trained.  In  fact  we  have  trained 
enough  men  to  begin  doing  it.  It  is  highly  important  that  we  must  do  that  so  as 
not  to  let  the  future  slip  from  us.  We  must  prepare  for  the  future  today.  To 
what  extent  we  should  do  it,  now  or  later,  depends  on  other  factors.  Let  us  say, 
it  is  not  an  economic  proposition  at  all  today.  I  say,  even  so,  we  have  to  do  it 
for  tomorrow  or  the  day  after. 

If  it  is  a  proposition  of  starting  a  number  of  power  stations  suddenly  or 
more  or  less  at  the  same  time,  then,  we  have  to  consider  other  factors,  the 
costs  involved,  the  economics  of  it,  how  does  it  compare  with  other  forms  of 
producing  power  and  so  on.  The  first  point  is,  it  must  be  remembered  that  it 
has  to  be  done  whatever  the  cost.  You  may  do  it  in  a  small  way  because  we 
cannot  allow  this  moment  to  slip  from  our  hands  because  it  takes  four  or  five 
years.  If  we  have  a  power  station  at  Tarapur,  with  the  best  will  in  the  world,  it 
will  take  five  years  to  function  properly.  If  we  have  another,  it  will  take  another 
four  or  five  years.  Unless  we  get  going  now,  we  miss  the  chance  and  we 
cannot  catch  up  again. 

Then,  we  come  to  the  economics  of  it.  There  are  various  arguments  and 
various  approaches.  Shri  Naushir  Bharucha  dealt  with  some  of  these  matters. 
There  too,  there  are  two  or  three  considerations.  One  is  the  present  position: 
what  the  economics  are  today.  The  second  is  the  position  in  a  particular  country. 
For  instance,  the  position  in  the  United  States  may  be  quite  different  from  that 
in  China  or  India.  The  United  States  has  got  cheap  power.  The  economics  of 
power  in  the  United  States  may  be  quite  different  from  the  economics  of  power 
in  India  as  it  is.  Again,  the  economics  of  power  in  the  Jharia  area  are  different 
from  the  Rajasthan  area  where  they  have  to  pay  for  coal  transport,  or  the 
Bombay  area.  All  these  aspects  come  together.  In  circumstances  where  coal  is 
easily  available,  naturally  that  would  give  an  advantage  to  steam  or  thermal 
power.  In  areas  where  coal  is  far  off,  the  advantage  may  shift  to  production  of 
atomic  power.  Thirdly,  as  was  also  pointed  out,  the  tendency  is  for  atomic 
installations  to  become  cheaper.  It  is  a  normal  tendency  and  probably  in  the 
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course  of  years,  it  will  be  much  cheaper.  Fourthly,  I  would  say,  quite  apart 
from  the  question  of  conflict  between  conventional  ways  of  producing  power 
and  atomic  ways,  we,  in  India,  lack  power  so  much  that  every  way  has  to  be 
employed  to  get  it.  According  to  some  people — I  do  not  know  how  far  it  is 
true — in  the  future, — not  too  dim  and  distant  future — we  may  run  short  of  our 
conventional  ways  of  producing  power  or  not  have  enough  of  it  and,  therefore, 
we  have  to  prepare  for  that  time  too.  All  these  reasons  lead  us  to  the  conclusion 
that  we  should  begin  in  a  fair  way,  not  in  an  exaggerated  way,  with  power 
stations. 

I  do  not  wish  to  burden  the  House  with  figures  of  how  much  coal  transport 
costs  if  you  take  coal  to  Bombay  or  what  difference  it  makes  and  the  fact  that 
it  is  going  by  sea  at  a  more  or  less  subsidised  rate.  All  that  has  to  be  kept  in 
mind  if  you  compare  two  things.  Even  at  present  it  is  cheaper.  For  all  the 
figures  I  have,  it  is  cheaper  to  have  atomic  power  stations  in  some  parts  of 
India  and  it  may  be  still  cheaper  later.  This  criticism  raised  against  atomic 
power  stations  seems  to  be  based  on  complete  misunderstanding  or  whatever 
it  may  be.  It  does  not  fit  in  with  the  facts  of  the  case,  with  the  circumstances 
of  the  situation  in  India,  for  today  and  for  the  future.  And  we  cannot  do  as  we 
did  in  the  past.  There  is  one  thing  that  we  cannot  afford  to  do  today  in  India, 
and  that  is  not  to  prepare  for  the  future.  We  became  a  backward  nation;  other 
countries  went  ahead  with  steam,  electric  power  and  all  that,  and  we  stuck  on 
to  some  old  methods  of  thinking  and  action  in  agriculture  and  industry  and 
everything;  we  became  backward  in  the  past.  We  cannot  afford  that  now.  We 
have  not  only  to  catch  up  but  to  catch  hold  of  the  future  and  prepare  for  it. 

There  were  a  number  of  other  matters  that  were  mentioned.  Some  hon. 
Members,  I  think,  Shri  D.C.  Sharma,  suggested  that  we  should  try  to  produce 
a  white  paper  on  this  subject  of  costs.  Well  we  shall  give  thought  to  it  and  we 
shall  try  to  do  so. 

There  was  some  reference,  I  think,  to  electronic  equipment.  Electronic 
equipment  is  being  produced  at  Trombay  in  variety  and  in  quantity,  and  no 
doubt  this  will  increase. 

At  the  present  moment,  the  idea  is  to  have  a  power  station  at  Tarapur.  That 
is  decided.  And  we  have  arrived  at  a  stage  when  tenders  have  been  called,  and 
they  will  be  coming  in  presently.  The  next  stage  envisaged  is  an  electric  power 
station  somewhere  in  this  area,  namely  the  UP-Raj asthan-Punjab-Delhi  area, 
somewhere  here,  at  whichever  may  be  the  right  place,  to  supply  all  these  areas. 
The  first  is  definite.  The  second  is  more  or  less  decided,  not  the  details,  but  the 
broad  idea  has  been  accepted.  The  rest  are  still  in  the  thinking  stage.  But,  it  is 
proposed  to  have  a  small  station,  I  think,  probably,  in  cooperation  with  Canada, 
a  small  one  for  some  experimental  or  other  purposes,  and  then,  of  course,  any 
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number  in  the  minds  of  our  people.  And  a  committee  has  been  appointed,  a 
high-powered  committee,  to  select  sites.  The  first  work  that  they  have  to  do  is 
to  select  the  site  for  this  UP-Raj asthan-Punjab-Delhi  area  whichever  is 
convenient.  As  far  as  I  remember,  the  chairman  of  that  committee  is  Mr 
Mayath,287  and  there  are  many  other  people  from  the  Atomic  Energy  Department 
in  that.  Those  people  will  not  only  choose  this,  but  provisionally  at  least  have 
some  idea  of  the  other  places  where  this  might  be  started;  we  want  one  for  the 
south  and  one  for  other  places  too;  but  that  is  really  for  the  future.  So  we 
cannot  think  of  them  practically  in  the  sense  of  doing  much  now  or  in  the  very 
near  future. 

It  might  interest  the  House  if  I  tell  them  how  generally  our  expenditure  on 
scientific  research  and,  especially,  atomic  energy  has  been  proceeding.  I  am 
quoting  from  the  fat  volume  Third  Five  Year  Plan.  At  page  619  these  are  the 
figures  that  have  been  given.  Two  sets  of  figures  have  been  given,  the  Second 
Plan  figures  and  the  Third  Plan  figures.  The  figures  have  been  given  for  the 
Council  of  Scientific  and  Industrial  Research  and  various  things  under  the 
Ministry  of  Scientific  Research  and  Cultural  Affairs,  various  things  meaning 
scientific  institutions.  The  figures  are  as  follows: 

(Rs.  crores) 


Second  Plan  Third  Plan 

Estimated  expenditure 


Council  of  Scientific  and 

Industrial  Research 

20.00 

35.00 

Department  of  Atomic  Energy 

27.00 

35.00 

(This  does  not  include  the  power  station  or  stations;  that  is  separate) 

Agricultural  Research 

13.80 

26.40 

Medical  Research 

2.20 

3.50 

Research  under  other 

9.00 

30.89 

Central  Ministries 
(other  than  Defence) 


287.  M.  Mayath. 
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Defence  figures  are  not  given  in  this  because  the  Plan  does  not  go  into  Defence. 

I  have  not  got  the  figures  here,  but  it  is  well  known  that  defence  science 
has  made  very  great  and  very  substantial  progress  and  is  going  ahead  at  a  fairly 
fast  pace.  So  from  the  point  of  view  of  scientific  progress,  this  is  very  welcome. 

I  have  spoken  about  the  Tarapore  Station.  I  might  mention  that  it  is  our 
intention  to  throw  open  Tarapore  for  the  training  of  foreign  scientists  also, 
approved  by  the  Government  of  India  naturally,  especially  from  underdeveloped 
countries.  In  fact,  in  this  big  Canada-India  Reactor,  this  was  one  of  the 
understandings  between  Canada  and  us.  Article  2  of  the  agreement  between 
Canada  and  India  reads: 

“The  Government  of  India  will  make  the  facilities  of  the  Reactor  available 
to  scientists  approved  by  the  Government  of  India  from  other  countries  including 
Colombo  Plan  countries,  in  South  and  South-East  Asia.” 

This  is  because  we  realise  that  it  is  our  duty  to  afford  these  opportunities 
to  other  countries.  Not  many  countries  yet  have  these  facilities.  Some  European 
countries  have  them  and  at  present  at  least,  there  is  hardly  any  Asian  country 
which  can  afford  the  facilities  that  we  offer  them.  Therefore,  we  think  it  is  an 
obligation  to  other  countries  to  give  them  this  training  here. 

There  were  some  points  raised,  Shri  D.C.  Sharma  said  something  to  the 
effect  that  we  are  weak  in  metallurgy.  That  is  not  true  about  the  Atomic  Energy 
Department.  Our  making  fuel  elements  is  a  sign  that  our  metallurgy  is  good. 
There  are  only  about  half  a  dozen  nations  that  can  do  this  and  we  are  among 
them. 

Mention  was  also  made  about  the  use  of  atomic  energy  in  medicine.  Of 
course,  it  should  be  increased.  This  is  being  done  on  a  fairly  large  and  ever- 
increasing  scale,  and  we  are  considering  some  proposals  for  a  further  increase 
in  this. 

I  think  Shri  Joachim  Alva  said  something  about  monozite  deposits. 

Narasimhan:  Deposits  on  the  east  coast. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  To  be  correct,  it  is  east,  not  east  coast.  In  fact,  the  biggest 
deposits  are  in  Bihar,  which  may  broadly  be  called  east  but  is  not  the  east 
coast.  Anyhow,  these  Bihar  deposits  round  about  the  Ranchi  plateau  are  very 
considerable  and  are  probably  larger  than  the  big  deposits  in  the  Kerala  coast. 

I  think  Shri  Joachim  Alva  also  said  something  about  producing  titanium 
dioxide  from  ilmenite.  There  is  no  difficulty  about  doing  this,  and  some  private 
parties  are  putting  up  some  such  plant.  The  demand  for  ilmenite  for  this  in  the 
Indian  market  is  a  very  small  fraction  of  what  is  required  abroad. 

The  hon.  Member  opposite  said  something  about  pay  scales.  I  am  told  that 
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pay  scales  in  accordance  with  the  Pay  Commission’s  recommendations  will  be 
fixed  fairly  soon  and  given  retrospective  effect  from  the  1st  July  1959,  that  is, 
from  two  years  ago.  In  addition,  there  are  special  pay  scales  on  which  the  Pay 
Commission  made  no  recommendation,  and  it  is  on  account  of  these  that  delay 
has  taken  place  in  fixing  these  other  scales,  but  the  fixation  will  be  retrospective 
and  our  scientists  will  certainly  be  as  well  off  as  but  probably  much  better  than 
the  others  who  are  more  or  less  on  these  scales. 

I  should  like  to  offer  my  gratitude  to  the  House,  to  hon.  Members,  who 
have  not  only  today  but  all  along  given  so  much  attention  and  understanding 
sympathy  to  this  work  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Department,  because  of  which 
we  have  been  able  to  proceed  with  this  confidence  that  the  Lok  Sabha  and 
Parliament  are  behind  them.  And  that  is  one  major  reason  for  the  progress  we 
have  made. 

Braj  Raj  Singh:  May  I  put  a  question?  By  what  time  will  the  location  of  the 
second  plant  in  the  Rajasthan-U.P.-Punjab-Delhi  area  be  decided  by  the 
committee  which  is  going  into  this? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  really  cannot  say.  A  committee  for  selection  of  the  site  has 
been  appointed.  It  will  take  some  time.  We  cannot  expect  a  quick  answer. 
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IV.  EXTERNAL  AFFAIRS 

(a)  General 


349.  To  Michael  Brecher:  Article  on  Israel1 


July  30,  1961 


Dear  Mr  Brecher, 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  May  29th  which  reached  me  with  your  article  on 
Israel  only  a  few  days  ago.2  I  have  read  this  article  with  much  interest  and 
passed  it  on  to  my  colleagues  in  the  External  Affairs  Ministry.  It  was  good  of 
you  to  send  it. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


350.  In  the  Lok  Sabha:  International  Situation3 

The  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (Jawaharlal  Nehru):  Mr 
Speaker,  Sir,  I  beg  to  move: 

“That  the  present  international  situation  and  the  policy  of  the  Government 

of  India  in  relation  thereto  be  taken  into  consideration.” 

Sir,  we  have  this  discussion  almost  in  every  session  and,  normally  speaking, 
the  discussion  may  be  divided  into  two  parts:  one,  the  narration  of  the  world’s 
ills,  the  various  ills  that  the  world  suffers  from  and  which  do  not  seem  to 
lessen  but  tend  to  increase,  and  secondly,  some  of  our  own  problems  in  regard 
to  foreign  countries. 

Now,  although  our  own  problems  naturally  affect  us  and  interest  us,  the 
major  problems  are,  nevertheless,  the  world’s  problems,  because  if  something 
goes  wrong  in  the  world  it  affects  us. 

At  the  present  moment  the  world  is  facing  a  rather  serious  situation.  For 
the  last  few  years  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk  of  disarmament,  of  lessening 
tension  in  the  world  and  all  that.  All  this  talk  has,  unfortunately  led  in  the  present 


1.  Letter  to  Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science,  McGill  University,  Montreal,  and 
author  of  Nehru:  A  Political  Biography ,  (New  York  and  London:  OUP),  1959. 

2.  See  Appendix  1 . 

3.  Motion,  16  August  1961,  Lok  Sabha  Debates,  Second  Series,  Vol.  LVI,  7-19  August 
1961,  cols  2405-2431. 
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months  to  further  armament  instead  of  disarmament.  Now  there  is  a  greater 
degree  of  armament  and  a  very  definite  drift  towards  an  international  conflict 
on  a  big  scale. 

Immediately,  of  the  many  issues,  the  world’s  biggest  problem  relates  to 
Germany  and  to  the  city  of  Berlin.  These  matters  relating  to  Germany — West 
Germany,  East  Germany,  West  Berlin  and  East  Berlin — are  dependent  on  a 
large  number  of  agreements,  protocols  and  the  like,  ever  since,  I  think,  1942, 
they  started  up  to  later  in  1945,  1947  and  1948  and  so  on — and  I  do  not 
propose  to  go  into  all  these  articles  and  protocols.  Indeed,  normally  speaking, 
a  decision  on  them  should  be  made  by  the  principal  parties  concerned,  and  we 
have  no  direct  business  to  interfere  or  to  express  our  own  opinion.  I  have, 
therefore,  refrained  from  expressing  any  opinion  about  the  legal  issues  involved, 
but  when  a  matter  threatens  to  engulf  the  world  in  war  then  it  is  everybody’s 
interest  that  this  should  be  avoided.  So  I  have  mentioned  it,  though  I  do  not 
propose  to  go  into  any  detail  with  regard  to  it. 

Now,  there  are  two  or  three  matters,  however,  that  stand  out.  Recently,  in 
the  last  two  or  three  days,  something  has  been  done  which  has  increased 
tension.  What  the  legal  implications  of  that  are,  it  is  rather  a  difficult  matter — 
how  far  one  can  stop  egress  or  ingress  from  one  part  of  Berlin  or  ingress  from 
one  part  of  Germany  to  the  other.  But  there  are  two  or  three  things.  The  first 
is,  I  think,  whether  one  likes  it  or  not,  as  a  geographical  fact  there  are  two 
States  existing  now  in  Germany:  one  is  West  Germany  or  the  Federal  Government 
of  Germany,  and  the  other  is  East  Germany.  It  is  desirable,  I  think  it  would  be 
a  normal  development,  for  the  two  States  to  come  together.  Now,  how  they 
can  come  together  is  not  clear  to  me,  until  and  unless  these  tremendous  tensions 
are  resolved  somehow  and  the  fears  and  suspicions  that  afflict  some  of  the 
great  powers  are  lessened,  because  they  can  either  be  brought  together  by  a 
process  of  war — and  one  tries  to  avoid  that  because  that  will  destroy  not  only 
them  but  others  too — or  by  some  agreement.  That  agreement  can  only  come 
when  these  tensions  are  less  and  the  fears  of  each  party  are  also  much  less.  I 
do  not  myself  understand  how  the  geographical  fact  of  two  States  is  going  to, 
well,  cease  to  exist  by  any  other  process  except  by  agreement  or  war.  There  is 
no  other  way  out  of  it.  Now,  those  States  not  only  stand  by  themselves  but  one 
of  them,  namely,  the  Federal  Government,  that  is  West  Germany,  is  a  very 
important  member  of  the  NATO  alliance.  East  Germany  is  a  member  of  the 
Warsaw  alliance.  So  there  are  not  only  two  States,  but  States  having  separate 
alliances  with  groups  of  countries. 

Now,  at  the  present  moment,  one  issue  which  has  arisen,  and  which  should 
I  hope  be  cleared  up,  is  the  question  of  the  relationship  of  West  Berlin  to  West 
Germany  and  the  access  to  West  Berlin  from  parts  of  West  Germany.  I  should 
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have  thought  that  it  is  an  admitted  matter  that  the  fullest  facilities  for  access  to 
West  Berlin  should  be  given.  I  believe,  it  has  been  recognized — naturally  Western 
Germany  and  western  powers  want  that — fully  by  Mr  Khrushchev  too.  If  that 
is  a  fact,  everybody  agrees  then  that  at  least  one  major  cause  of  tension  and 
friction  will  disappear,  whatever  other  developments  may  take  place,  and  I 
believe  it  is  this  fear  that  not  now,  but  step  by  step  a  situation  might  arise  when 
this  access  to  West  Berlin  will  be  stopped  or  hindered  that  gives  rise  to  so  many 
fears  and,  therefore,  even  some  other  steps  which  may  not  be  objectionable  or 
objected  to.  But  that  could  be  made  clear,  that  whatever  else  happens  this 
access  to  West  Berlin  will  remain.  It  is  rather  presumptuous  of  me  or  anyone  to 
suggest  anything  to  the  great  powers  who  are  involved  in  this  but,  nevertheless, 
because  the  situation  is  so  dangerous  one  has  to  say  something  and  cannot 
remain  quiet  about  it.  Thus  far,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  West  Germany  and  East 
Germany  are  opposed  to  each  other,  are  members  of  opposing  alliances  and,  in 
a  sense,  do  not  almost  recognise  each  other,  the  fact  is,  and  quite  inevitably, 
there  have  been  many  contacts  between  them.  Large  numbers  of  workers  go 
from  West  Germany  to  East  Germany;  have  been  going  in  the  past,  and  large 
numbers  of  people  from  East  Germany  go  to  West  Germany,  work  for  the  day 
and  go  back.  That  has  been  happening  till  recently.  I  am  not  sure  if  it  is  happening 
now,  for  the  last  two  days  or  not,  but  I  gather  that  in  spite  of  the  closure  of  the 
frontier,  still  there  is  a  fair  amount  of  movement  between  the  two  and  people 
go.  A  son  of  a  friend  of  mine,  who  is  in  West  Germany,  telephoned  yesterday 
because  his  father  was  rather  anxious  about  him,  and  said,  “don’t  worry,  we 
are  still  moving  about  from  West  Germany  to  East  Germany.”  In  fact,  he  told 
me  that  he  was  speaking  from  East  Germany  though  he  was  living  in  the 
western  part.  So,  he  came  to  East  Germany  from  the  western  part  and 
telephoned,  and  there  is  a  reason  for  it  from  his  point  of  view,  because,  the 
telephone  costs  are  cheaper  from  East  Germany  to  Delhi.  So  these  contacts  by 
men,  trade,  commerce,  etc.  go  on. 

If  it  is  our  objective  that  the  two  Germanys  should  come  together  and 
there  should  be  a  unified  Germany,  I  should  have  thought  that  the  process 
would  be  to  help  these  contacts  so  that  there  are  more  and  more  contacts  and, 
ultimately,  it  becomes  easier  to  unify  them.  But,  of  course,  the  real  difficulty  is 
behind  these  two  Germanys  are  two  opposing  forces,  two  alliances,  two  blocs 
and  until  that  is  removed,  the  tension  between  the  two  is  lessened,  they  are  not 
allowed  to  come  together,  although  they  may  trade  with  each  other,  they  may 
commerce  with  each  other  and  have  other  contacts.  I  would  have  suggested 
with  respect  that  these  contacts  should  be  increased,  and  that  will  be  a  step 
towards  the  ultimate  unification  of  Germany,  if  that  is  to  come  about.  That 
cannot  come  about,  I  do  submit,  without  some  process  of  getting  closer  to 
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each  other.  The  only  other  result  would  be  either  continuing  tension,  as  at 
present,  or  war,  which  I  believe  most  people  wish  to  avoid. 

There  is  on  one  side  undoubtedly  fear  of,  let  us  say,  Soviet  power  and  the 
peculiar  position  of  Berlin  in  the  heart  of  East  Germany.  On  the  other  side,  let 
us  always  remember,  there  is  still  a  continuing  fear  in  the  minds  of  Eastern 
Europe,  not  only  in  the  Soviet  Union  but  even  in  other  countries,  of  the  revival 
of  German  militarism.  It  is  a  fear  which  has  some  basis  in  history,  including  the 
two  major  wars  when  all  that  area  has  been  invaded  by  Germany.  I  hope  this 
process  will  not  occur  again,  but  there  it  is  and  we  have  to  realise  it.  It  is  not  a 
one-sided  fear;  it  is  a  two-sided  fear  and  you  cannot  solve  any  problems  when 
they  are  wrapped  up  in  this  fear. 

One  obvious  way,  if  not  to  solve  the  problem,  to  lessen  the  fears,  is  to  have 
disarmament  on  a  very  considerable  scale.  Immediately,  many  of  these  fears 
would  lessen,  and  that  is  why  we  have  attached  so  much  importance  to 
disarmament;  not  only  because  it  will  lessen  these  fears  which  afflict  the  world. 
Thus,  united  Germany,  however  desirable  that  may  be,  it  cannot  possibly  come 
about  without  removing  these  tensions. 

I  just  mentioned  disarmament  which  seems  almost  a  far-off  dream.  We 
thought  it  was  coming  within  grasp  but  today  something  is  happening  which  is 
the  reverse  of  it.  Fortunately,  the  ban  on  nuclear  tests,  or  suspension  of  them, 
still  continues.  But,  after  having  come  very  near  to  an  agreement,  something 
has  happened  and  the  agreement  is  as  far  off  as  ever.  I  should  have  thought 
that  the  very  least  is  that  each  country  should  declare,  each  major  power  should 
declare,  that  it  will  not  use  nuclear  weapons.  Well,  if  the  other  party  uses  it, 
there  is  danger;  I  admit  that.  But  that  is  the  least. 

On  this  question  of  disarmament  and  nuclear  weapons,  especially  the 
question  of  nuclear  weapons,  at  the  present  moment  only  a  few  countries 
possess  them.  There  are  only  three  countries  which  possess  them,  or  three 
countries  which  possess  them  rather  fully,  and  they  are  the  United  States,  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Now  France  has  also  entered  this  ring. 
But  it  is  obvious  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  may  be  two,  three  or  four 
years  or  more,  many  more  countries  are  likely  to  have  them,  and  if  there  is  no 
check  on  their  production  and  manufacture  now,  then  it  will  become  impossible 
at  a  later  stage  to  put  any  check  on  them,  if  many  countries  have  them.  At 
present,  perhaps  those  three  or  four  countries  might  agree.  Therefore,  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  these  countries  should  try  to  arrive  at  a  settlement 
in  regard  to  these  nuclear  tests  and,  of  course,  in  regard  to  general  disarmament. 

One  question  which  has  been  very  much  in  the  news  and  which  I  should 
mention  is  Laos.  In  a  sense,  some  progress  has  been  made  in  regard  to  the 
Laotian  situation.  But  progress  has  been  slow  and  I  can  very  well  understand 
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people  who  are  dealing  with  it,  either  in  Geneva  or  in  Laos,  itself,  often  feeling 
rather  frustrated.  Still,  there  has  been  some  progress.  And  the  progress  has 
really  come  because  of  some  agreements  arrived  at  between  the  three  princes. 
The  three  princes  are  supposed  to  represent  three  groups,  three  tendencies.4 
But  having  come  to  that  agreement  there  in  Zurich,  I  think  the  princes  have 
parted  company  and  the  agreement  cannot  be  given  full  effect  to,  although 
talks  are  going  on,  for  the  formation  of  a  national  government  in  Laos  itself.  In 
the  meanwhile,  in  Geneva,  where  a  conference  is  being  held,  they  discussed 
these  matters,  waiting  for  some  decision  by  the  princes  or  by  the  Laotian 
people.  Therefore,  the  first  question  in  regard  to  Laos  is  the  formation  of  a 
national  government.  It  is  admitted  all  round  that  Laos  should  be  a  neutral 
State,  as  it  is  called,  and  should  not  be  aligned  to  any  military  bloc  and  that 
foreign  armies  should  be  removed  from  Laotian  territory.  That  is  admitted,  but 
how  is  it  to  be  done  in  black  and  white  is  being  discussed  in  Geneva. 

Now,  there  is  some  argument  also  about  the  role  of  the  International 
Commission.  On  the  one  side,  it  is  said  that  the  International  Commission  should 
be  a  powerful  body  which  can  act  when  it  chooses  and  how  it  chooses.  On  the 
other  side,  it  is  said  the  powers  of  the  International  Commission  should  be 
reduced  so  that  it  cannot  function  easily.  Our  own  attitude  in  regard  to  this 
matter  is  that  the  International  Commission  can  perform  a  very  important  and 
useful  service  in  Laos. 

But  it  can  only  do  so  with  the  goodwill  of  the  Government  and  the  people 
there.  It  cannot  be  some  kind  of  a  super-Government  coming  over  and 
functioning  over  the  head  of  the  Laotian  Government.  That  would  be  a  very 
definite  diminution  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  Laotian  Government  and  it  will  not 
create  smooth  relations.  It  must  stand  there  on  its  own  right,  the  right  given  by 
the  14  nation  conference  being  held  there  including  the  Government  of  Laos 
and  it  should  have  a  fair  measure  of  freedom  to  investigate  into  charges  made 
and  to  go  anywhere.  But  it  must  function  ultimately,  naturally,  under  the  Laotian 
Government  and  with  its  goodwill.  There  should  be  no  great  difficulty  about 
that  if  there  is  that  goodwill. 

Now  I  come  to  Africa.  Africa  is  a  country  which  has  in  the  last  year  or 
more  come  very  much  on  the  international  scene  and  has  offered  tremendous 
problems  in  the  Congo  etc.  In  the  Congo  it  is  still  rather  difficult  to  see  clearly 
what  is  happening,  but  broadly  speaking  there  has  been  an  improvement  in  the 
situation  in  the  Congo  and  it  appears  that  some  kind  of  an  agreement  has  been 
arrived  at  between  the  Government  at  Leopoldville  and  the  Government  at 
Stanleyville,  that  is,  of  Mr  Gizenga’s.  The  person  who  is  standing  out  rather  is 

4.  On  22  June  1961.  See  SWJN/SS/69/item  8,  here  pp.  51-52. 
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Mr  Tshombe  of  Katanga.  I  hope  that  the  decisions  of  the  Parliament  that  has 
been  held  recently  will  hold  and  will  be  given  effect  to  and  that  the  solidarity  of 
the  Congo  will  remain. 

But  in  Africa  there  is  the  old  question  of  Algeria.  Repeated  attempts  at 
negotiations  have  not  brought  any  fruitful  result  yet.  One  can  only  hope  that 
these  will  be  resumed  and  out  of  them  will  come  decisions  confirming  the 
independence  of  Algeria.  Unfortunately  for  Algeria,  the  Sahara  Desert  is 
producing  oil.  Oil  is  always  a  troublesome  thing,  something  that  leads  to  cupidity 
and  conflict.  Normally,  one  should  say  obviously  that  the  Sahara  Desert  should 
be  a  part  of  Algeria  or,  may  be,  a  part  of  Tunis.  Whatever  it  is,  that  is  creating 
a  good  deal  of  trouble.  I  feel  that  the  normal  course  should  be  followed  and 
Algeria  should  include  these  areas.  Anyhow,  as  the  House  knows,  we  have 
supported  Algeria  completely  throughout  this  period. 

One  question  has  certainly  arisen,  that  is,  the  recognition  of  the  Provisional 
Government  of  Algeria.  Many  friends,  hon.  Members  opposite  and  on  this  side 
too,  have  felt  that  we  should  recognise  the  Provisional  Government  of  Algeria. 
It  may  be  that  we  have  taken  a  rather  legalistic  view  because  normally  speaking 
one  does  not  recognise  a  government  which  does  not  function  on  the  soil, 
except  in  wartime  when  this  is  being  done,  that  is,  emigre  governments.  So, 
while  we  were  completely  in  favour  of  Algeria’s  independence  and  the  success 
of  their  nationalist  struggle,  we  did  hesitate  to  recognise  this  Government.  In 
fact,  however,  although  de  jure  recognition  was  not  given  to  it,  de  facto 
recognition  to  some  extent  has  taken  place.  We  have  met  the  Ministers  of  the 
Provisional  Government  and  in  a  few  days  time,  in  a  fortnight  or  so,  as  I 
should  presently  inform  the  House.  I  am  going  to  Belgrade  to  attend  a  conference 
of  certain  non-aligned  countries  and  the  Provisional  Government  of  Algeria  is 
also  represented  there.  So  we  function  together  de  facto.  It  is  not  a  matter  of 
high  principle  although  some  principles  and  practices  of  international  law  are 
involved  in  it.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  high  principle  and  it  is  for  us  to 
consider  afresh  whether  we  should  recognise  the  Provisional  Government  of 
Algeria  or  not  and,  if  so,  when  we  should  do  so.  We  thought  that  our  non- 
formal  recognition,  that  is,  de  jure  recognition,  [sic]  would  probably  help  us  in 
some  ways  in  dealing  with  this  problem,  in  helping  it  and  in  helping  them  to 
find  a  solution.  But  if  that  is  not  so  and  other  circumstances  arise,  we  shall 
consider  the  question  then  of  formally  recognising  the  Provisional  Government 
of  Algeria. 

In  Africa,  however,  the  part  of  Africa  which  is  more  before  the  public  eye 
than  any  other  today  is  Angola.  The  Portuguese  territory  there,  according  to  all 
the  information  that  we  have  got,  is  not  very  much  because  the  whole  place  is 
a  closed  place  where  hardly  anybody  can  enter.  But  whatever  information  we 
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have  got  has  indicated  that  something  very  horrible  has  been  happening  in 
Angola.  Although,  as  the  House  knows,  we  have  not  been  very  favourably 
inclined  towards  Portugal  during  the  last  many  years,  what  is  happening  in 
Angola  has  been  so  horrible  that  whoever  has  heard  of  it,  whether  in  this 
country  or  in  any  other  country,  his  reaction  has  been  one  of  extreme  anger  for 
there  are  some  things  which  ought  to  be  ruled  out.  But  under  the  Portuguese 
rule  there,  nothing  is  ruled  out.  These  massacres  have  taken  place  on  a  big 
scale  and  yet  the  people  of  Angola  have  been  struggling,  not  without  some 
success.  It  is  not  an  easy  matter  for  the  Portuguese  Government  to  suppress 
the  Angolan  people  now  though  it  may  be  a  long  business.  Of  course  there  is 
Mozambique  and  other  Portuguese  territories  which  may  also  be  drawn  into 
this  conflict. 

One  aspect  of  these  Portuguese  colonies,  more  especially  Angola  now  and 
Goa  a  little  time  ago,  is  the  indirect  help,  or  rather  encouragement — some  times 
help  too  in  addition  to  encouragement — that  it  has  received  from  the  fact  that  it 
is  a  NATO  country.  That  is  a  very  important  fact  which  I  have  no  doubt  has 
made  a  difference  to  the  Portuguese  also.  But  so  bad  has  been  the  Portuguese 
activities  in  Angola  recently  that  many  countries,  even  NATO  countries  that 
encouraged  Portugal  or  helped  it,  have  had  to  desist  and  express  their  displeasure. 
The  House  may  know  that  even  the  United  States  of  America  voted  against 
Portugal  in  the  United  Nations  on  this  issue.  One  NATO  country,  Norway,  has 
openly  and  publicly  said  that  they  will  not  assist  directly  or  indirectly  in  anything 
that  Portugal  does.  The  fact  is  that  Portugal  is  supplied  with  arms  by  big  Powers 
which,  undoubtedly,  I  believe  are  being  used  in  Angola  against  the  people.  But 
it  is  not  arms  so  much  that  I  am  thinking  of  but  of  the  passive  support  that 
Portugal  has  got  because  of  its  being  a  NATO  country  or  because  it  is  said  to 
be,  as  in  the  case  of  the  United  Kingdom,  their  oldest  ally.  Well,  because  it  is 
their  oldest  ally  everything  that  it  does  has  to  be  encouraged,  however  evil  it 
may  be,  does  not  necessarily  follow.  It  has  been  a  very  painful  thing  for  many 
countries  including  ours  to  see  how  in  the  last  few  months  in  various  ways  the 
British  Government  has  shown  sympathy  for  Portugal,  and  even  though  latterly 
they  have  expressed  a  certain  mild  disapproval — very  mild — of  some  of  its 
activities,  their  close  relationship  continues.  But  I  might  say  that  I  am  not  in 
favour  of  the  NATO  or  Warsaw  Pact  or  CENTO  or  whatever  it  is.  Apart  from 
that  general  opinion,  I  should  like  to  say  something  about  NATO  and  it  is  this. 
Whatever  virtues  or  good  points  NATO  may  have,  NATO  suffers  very  greatly 
in  public  estimation  in  every  country  because  Portugal  is  a  member  of  the 
NATO.  It  is  manifest,  if  NATO  stands  to  fight  for  the  free  countries  of  the 
world  and  Portugal  is  one  of  the  upholders  of  freedom,  God  help  those  who 
want  that  type  of  freedom. 
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An  Hon.  Member:  What  about  Kenya,  Tanganyika  and  Rhodesia? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  The  Angola  matter  is  not  a  local  matter.  It  is  not  just  a  NATO 
matter  to  be  considered  in  the  purview  or  the  four  comers  of  the  NATO.  It  is 
a  world  matter.  It  is  going  to  bring  grief,  of  course,  to  Portugal.  But,  I  fear,  the 
credit  of  those  who  support  Portugal  will  not  go  far  if  they  go  on  supporting 
Portugal  and  its  activities  in  Angola. 

An  hon.  Member  opposite  said  something  about  Kenya,  Rhodesia,  etc. 
Kenya  and  Rhodesia  deserve  attention.  We  are  greatly  interested  in  what  is 
happening  there  and  what  should  happen.  There  is  no  comparison  between 
Kenya  and  Rhodesia  and  Angola.  Let  us  see  things  in  the  proper  perspective.  In 
Kenya  I  am  glad  to  know  that  Mr  Kenyatta  has  been  released  after  nine  years  in 
prison,  after  this  tremendously  long  period,  and  we  hope  his  release  will  lead  to 
unity  in  the  popular  forces  in  Kenya  and  that  unity  will  lead  to  freedom  and 
independence  in  Kenya.  In  Rhodesia,  in  the  Central  African  Federation  as  it  is 
called,  there  has  been  a  confusing  and  a  very  unsatisfactory  position.  The  mere 
fact  that  the  national  movement  there  has  been  quite  unable  to  agree  to  some  of 
the  recent  proposals  of  the  UK  Government  shows  that  the  situation  is 
unsatisfactory.  Southern  Rhodesia,  I  am  afraid,  is  affected  far  too  much  by 
closeness  of  the  South  African  Union.  Northern  Rhodesia  is  more  distant  and 
seems  to  pull  in  a  different  direction.  But,  it  is  clear,  whether  you  take  Nyasaland 
or  other  parts  of  the  Federation,  this  Federation,  as  it  is,  is  not  likely  to  continue. 
It  is  opposed  by  the  Africans.  You  cannot  long  impose  it  upon  reluctant  masses 
of  the  population  there. 

I  come  to  certain  things  affecting  us  more  closely,  certain  statements  of 
the  President  of  Pakistan.  I  am  reluctant  to  say  much  about  them  except  this 
that  I  was  surprised  and  grieved  at  some  of  the  statements.  Not  that  I  expect 
him  to  say  things  that  I  like  or  which  we  may  approve  of.  But,  the  whole 
context  of  some  of  these  statements,  the  way  they  were  said  and  the  way  that 
India  was  made  the  subject  of  his  attacks  in  foreign  countries,  did  seem  to  me 
very  peculiar  and  undesirable.  It  is  not  normally  done,  more  especially  by  Heads 
of  States.  That  is  why  I  was  greatly  surprised.  It  should  be  a  mental  approach 
which  I  thought  was  deplorable.  The  mental  approach  was  just  hatred  of  India, 
dislike  that  India  should  make  any  progress  and  generally  a  basic  policy  that  did 
not  think  so  much  positively  of  Pakistan,  but  rather  negatively  of  what  should 
happen  to  India.  I  have  said  previously  that  although  much  has  been  said  about 
Kashmir  in  Pakistan — President  Ayub  Khan  has  said  that  if  the  Kashmir  question 
is  settled  according  to  his  liking,  then  all  would  be  well — I  am  absolutely 
convinced,  convinced  more  than  ever  that  it  does  not  matter  what  happens  to 
Kashmir.  I  know  what  will  happen  to  Kashmir;  that  is  a  different  matter.  This 
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question  of  India  and  Pakistan  is  not  dependent  on  Kashmir,  but  has  deeper 
roots,  unfortunately,  in  the  minds  of  the  rulers  of  Pakistan.  If  the  Kashmir 
question  was  removed  from  the  scene  today,  even  then,  Pakistan  authorities — 
I  say  authorities,  I  do  not  think  the  people  are  concerned  in  this — would  still 
fiercely  attack  India,  because  their  whole  policy  is  based  on  anti-India,  on 
dislike  of  India,  on  envy  of  India,  of  India  making  progress  and  they  remaining 
where  they  have  been  and  probably  going  backwards.  This  is  the  basic  policy 
and  it  is  difficult  to  deal  with  it.  One  can  judge  our  policies  and  their  policies. 
Here  in  India,  whether  newspapers  or  the  people  or  Parliament,  we  do  not  go 
about  talking  about  Pakistan  all  the  time.  We  may  occasionally  refer  to  it.  We 
do  not  curse  Pakistan.  We  want  friendship  with  Pakistan,  with  the  people  there. 
We  want  the  progress  of  Pakistan.  We  do  not  refer  to  Pakistan  or  any  other 
issue,  while  in  Pakistan,  the  major  subject  for  debate  is  always  India,  dislike 
and  hatred  of  India.  This  is  extraordinary.  They  have  developed  a  complex. 
Instead  of  looking  after  their  own  progress — Pakistan’s  progress — which  we 
would  welcome,  they  think  their  progress  consists  somehow  of  denigrating 
India.  It  is  very  difficult  for  us  to  deal  with  this  kind  of  complex,  this  kind  of 
mind. 

If  you  analyse  it,  you  will  see  how  it  has  come  there.  The  whole  origin  of 
Pakistan  was  not  based  on  a  positive  concept.  It  was  based  on  the  concept  of 
hatred,  anti-India  feeling.  The  brave  people  of  Pakistan  who  had  fought  for 
Independence  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  us,  suddenly  found  themselves  ruled 
by  people  who  had  taken  no  part  in  the  Independence  struggle.  They  had  taken 
part  against  Independence.  People  who  had  supported  British  rule,  they  became 
the  rulers  of  Pakistan.  They  had  no  roots  in  the  Independence  movement. 
They  had  opposed  it.  Socially  speaking,  they  belonged  to  certain  classes- — very 
good  classes  no  doubt,  but  there  it  is — big  landlord  class  and  the  like  in  Pakistan. 

I  have  no  objection  to  that.  I  am  merely  analysing  it  socially.  So  that  there  was 
enormous  difference  between  what  took  place  in  India  and  what  took  place  in 
Pakistan  although  both  had  the  same  roots  in  the  Independence  struggle.  Nobody 
can  ever  forget  the  tremendous  part  played  in  the  Independence  struggle  by  the 
people  of  Pakistan  as  it  is  today.  We  were  all  together  then.  People  in  the  North 
West  Frontier  Province,  people  of  Punjab  as  a  whole  including  Pakistan  Punjab, 
people  of  Sind  played  a  brave  part.  But,  to  our  misfortune,  may  be  partly  it  was 
our  fault — I  am  not  prepared  to  say  it  was  not — this  religious  or  semi-religious 
or  communal  outlook  developed  in  various  parts  of  India  and  everywhere.  I 
think  it  was  partly  our  fault;  I  am  not  prepared  to  blame  the  people  of  Pakistan 
completely,  because  there  was  communalism  in  parts  of  India  and  there  were 
reactions.  However,  that  developed  and  that  led  ultimately  to  the  partition  of 
India,  and  that  became  a  dominant  feature  in  Pakistan  governing  the  minds  of 
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the  people.  There  was  no  positive  approach.  Hon.  Members  here  many  agree 
or  disagree  with  the  policy  that  we  have  been  following  in  India.  But,  there  has 
been  a  policy.  Before  we  came  to  the  Government,  we  had  some  kind  of  a 
policy,  an  economic  policy,  agrarian  policy,  policy  in  regard  to  landlordism  and 
the  like.  And  so,  as  soon  as  Independence  came,  we  were  full  of  these  changes 
that  we  wished  to  bring  about.  And  the  record  of  the  past  twelve  years  is  an 
attempt  to  bring  about  those  changes  in  India,  the  Five  Year  Plans  and  the  rest, 
and  that  attempt  continues  because  it  is  a  tremendous  job.  Regardless  of  any 
differences  in  regard  to  the  actual  policies  pursued,  the  fact  is  that  our  minds 
were  full  of  these  changes  to  be  brought  about  in  various  departments  of  life 
here,  and  that  continues  on  an  ever  bigger  scale. 

In  Pakistan,  there  was  no  such  background.  The  only  background  was 
hatred  of  India,  dislike  of  India  and  fear  of  India.  Why  fear?  They  need  not 
have  feared  India,  because  India  could  not  attack  them,  both  because  our  whole 
background  is  against  it,  and  because  we  were  full,  not  of  Pakistan,  not  of 
anything  else  but  of  our  economic  planning,  our  Five  Year  Plans  and  the  rest; 
we  were  full  of  them;  we  were  not  thinking  of  any  trouble  for  Pakistan;  we 
wanted  peace  to  develop  our  country,  and  we  hoped  that  they  would  develop 
theirs.  But  they  had  no  such  thing  to  fill  their  minds.  The  only  thing  there  was 
hatred  of  India,  fear  of  India,  fear  because  they  themselves  imagined  that  since 
they  thought  of  India,  we  probably  think  of  them,  which  we  did  not.  So,  this  is 
the  background;  let  us  remember,  let  us  be  clear  about  it. 

Kashmir  comes  in,  which  is  important,  of  course;  Kashmir  comes  in,  and 
comes  in  wrongly,  of  course,  because  in  Kashmir,  they  are  the  guilty  parties, 
as  this  House  knows  very  well.  But  leave  out  these  deeper  considerations  of 
guilt  and  lack  of  guilt.  There  are  some  obvious  things.  One  is,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  about  it,  that  people  from  Pakistan  or  through  Pakistan  came  to  Kashmir, 
invaded  Kashmir  and  committed  arson,  rape  and  every  kind  of  crime.  There 
was  peace  there.  They  say — and  I  say  so;  I  am  saying  that  this  fact  cannot  be 
challenged — that  they  came  to  support  some  kind  of  a  freedom  movement  in 
Kashmir.  Well,  there  was  some  trouble  in  the  Poonch  area,  some  trouble  there 
in  the  Maharaja’s  time.  I  mean  there  was  some  trouble  there.  But  there  had  not 
been  the  least  bit  of  trouble  in  the  Kashmir  valley,  and  they  came  to  the  Kashmir 
valley,  and  committed  all  this  arson  and  everything  in  Muzaffarabad,  against 
not  Hindus  so  much — Hindus  were  only  a  few — but  against  the  Muslims  of 
those  places;  and  Kashmir  reacted  in  a  particular  way. 

Apart  from  that,  ever  since  then,  for  some  years,  there  was  this  trouble 
going  on,  and  Security  Council,  and  all  that,  and  there  was  a  certain  sense  of 
uncertainty  in  Kashmir  which  made  it  difficult  for  reforms  to  come  in  for 
several  years.  Originally,  right  from  the  beginning,  we  had  thought  of  the 
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Constituent  Assembly  in  Kashmir.  We  stopped  that,  “we”  meaning  the  people, 
the  people  there  stopped  it,  of  course,  certainly,  with  our  consent.  I  am  not 
referring  to  legal  matters,  Kashmir’s  accession  to  India  etc.  We  all  know  that. 
Of  course,  Kashmir  legally  acceded  to  India,  legally,  practically  and  in  every 
way,  acceded  to  India.  That  is  there,  and  that  is  a  matter  which  has  been 
accepted  by  the  commissions  that  the  United  Nations  sent  here.  So,  we 
postponed  this  for  a  while.  But  when  this  matter  went  on  dragging  along,  it 
was  decided  by  the  then  Kashmir  Government,  in  consultation  with  us,  that 
they  cannot  stop  progress.  So,  they  had  their  Constituent  Assembly,  an  elected 
Constituent  Assembly,  and  the  first  act  that  it  did  was  one  of  a  radical  land 
reform.  It  was  one  of  the  first  parts  of  India  to  give  effect  to  this  radical  land 
reform  and  it  went,  I  am  glad  to  say,  a  little  further  than  many  of  our  States 
have  done.  However,  there  it  was.  It  started  functioning  on  a  constructive 
reform  basis,  and  there  is  much  else  since  then. 

After  that,  there  have  been  two  elections;  and  they  framed  their  constitution, 
and  after  that,  there  have  been  two  general  elections,  and  the  third  is  coming 
soon,  when  our  general  election  takes  place. 

Repeatedly,  the  people  of  Kashmir  or  of  that  part  of  it  which  has  not  been 
aggressively  occupied  by  the  Pakistan  forces  have  had  occasion  to  vote  in 
elections  and  in  everything  else,  and  they  have  been  carrying  on,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  in  spite  of  all  difficulties,  Kashmir  has  made  very  considerable 
progress.  In  education,  it  has  made  remarkable  progress,  because  they  started 
from  almost  scratch.  In  other  matters  too,  such  as  power  development  and 
some  small  industries  and  some  middling  industries,  it  is  making  progress.  Just 
look  at  the  two  pictures,  the  Kashmir  which  is  making  progress  and  that  bit  of 
Kashmir  which  is  under  Pakistan  occupation,  which  is  flat,  doing  nothing, 
doing  practically  nothing  except  singing  songs  of  hatred;  it  is  quite  amazing; 
the  difference,  of  course,  is  quite  amazing.  When  people  in  Pakistan  talk  about 
plebiscite  etc.  in  Kashmir,  it  does  rather  surprise  one  that  a  country  which  has 
given  up  the  whole  business  of  elections  should  advise  another  power  to  have 
plebiscite  and  elections. 

So,  I  have  ventured  to  take  the  time  of  the  House  a  little  in  probing  back  as 
to  why  it  is  so;  it  is  because  Pakistan  has  always  got  tied  up  in  this  way, 
mentally  tied  up  in  this  way.  I  do  not  think  that  the  people  of  Pakistan  are  so 
mentally  tied  up,  though  it  is  true  that  in  the  name  of  religion,  it  is  always 
possible,  whether  in  Pakistan  or  in  India  to  rouse  evil  passions.  I  admit  that, 
but  broadly  speaking,  the  people  of  Pakistan  are  free  of  this,  but  the  governing 
authorities  have  got  tied  up  in  this  way.  And  the  result  is  that  Pakistan  has  not 
yet  developed  roots  national  roots.  You  cannot  have  a  national  root  based  on 
just  hatred  of  India.  It  must  be  positive.  That  is  the  difficulty  that  we  have  to 
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deal  with.  We  want  Pakistan  to  have  roots,  to  develop  roots,  to  prosper,  to  go 
ahead,  to  co-operate  with  us,  and  we  shall  co-operate  with  them  because  that 
is  a  normal  thing  for  two  countries,  any  two  adjoining  neighbouring  countries 
to  do,  more  especially  with  a  country  like  Pakistan  which  has  been  really  part 
of  us, — I  am  saying  even  now;  there  are  so  many  contacts;  human  contacts, 
apart  from  geography,  cultural  and  historical  contact,  but  somehow,  all  this  is 
almost  wasted  because  of  this  approach. 

We  went  pretty  far  in  the  Canal  Waters  Agreement.  I  think  that  it  may 
justly  be  said  that  it  was  a  generous  agreement  on  our  part.  We  profited  by  it 
too;  that  is  why  we  have  agreed  to  it,  but  it  was  generous  to  Pakistan;  the 
burdens  we  took,  and  with  a  view  to  bring  about  that  agreement,  other  countries 
took  also  heavy  burdens;  Pakistan  profited  greatly  by  it.  As  soon  as  that  was 
over,  some  good  happened;  otherwise  too,  some  frontier  agreements  took  place, 
which  was  a  good  thing,  but  soon  after,  a  loud  outcry  was  raised  again  about 
Kashmir. 

Now,  there  is  another  matter  which  has  not  become  a  loud  outcry  yet,  but 
I  never  know;  it  is  beginning.  That  is  in  regard  to  certain  rivers  in  East  Bengal, 
or  in  East  Pakistan,  and  West  Bengal.  The  House  knows  very  well  about  the 
Farrakka  barrage  scheme,  which,  essentially,  apart  from  other  things,  is  meant 
for  the  vital  purpose  of  protection  for  the  port  of  Calcutta.  It  is  a  most  urgent 
matter,  and  unless  we  take  it  up,  the  port  of  Calcutta  may  just  gradually  become 
useless,  and  where  will  the  city  of  Calcutta  be,  if  the  port  of  Calcutta  goes  that 
way?  It  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance.  Therefore,  we  have  been  dealing 
with  it  for  some  time,  investigating  this  and  that,  and  to  some  extent,  not 
hurrying  this  process,  because  of  Pakistan;  we  were  waiting  for  our  plans  to 
be  ready,  when  they  became  ready,  we  informed  them  about  it. 

When  I  was  in  England  earlier  this  year  for  the  Commonwealth  Prime 
Minister’s  Conference,  President  Ayub  Khan  mentioned  to  me  about  East  Bengal 
rivers,  and  he  said  “You  are  building  something,  and  we  intend  to  do  something. 
Let  us  do  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  benefit  each  other,  and  anyhow,  not  to  come  in 
each  other’s  way,  and  let  us  decide  this  at  ministerial  level,  at  a  Ministers’ 
meeting.”  I  said,  “Certainly;  we  are  always  prepared  to  co-operate  with  you. 
We  shall  gladly  do  this.”  Then  we  had  agreed  to  a  Ministers’  level  meeting.  But 
obviously  a  meeting  at  the  Ministers’  level  can  only  be  fruitful  if  facts  are 
gathered  together  and  we  know  exactly  what  the  facts  are.  So  the  engineers — 
Pakistan  engineers  and  Indian  engineers — met.  They  have  met  thus  far  on 
three  occasions.  In  fact,  they  had  met  previously  too,  but  they  have  met  twice 
since  the  beginning  of  this  year,  and  they  are  going  to  meet  again.  They  have 
been  exchanging  these  facts  and  figures,  which  are  very  complicated,  of  course. 
I  hope  that  after  the  next  meeting,  which  is  going  to  take  place  fairly  soon, 
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both  parties  would  be  in  possession  of  these  facts.  Then  the  time  will  come,  if 
it  is  considered  necessary,  for  Ministers  on  both  sides  to  meet  and  discuss,  that 
is,  not  to  allow  matters  to  be  dealt  with  by  officials  who  cannot  decide  things. 
But  I  see  a  kind  of  propaganda  gradually  beginning  in  Pakistan  and  to  some 
extent  in  other  countries  by  Pakistan’s  representatives  to  the  effect  that  we  are 
trying  to  do  something  by  the  Farakka  Barrage,  to  do  enormous  injury  to  the 
people  of  East  Pakistan,  and  millions  will  die  and  this  and  that.  It  is  a  most 
extraordinary  thing.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  even  then  our  approach  to  the  Farakka 
Barrage  is  that  we  do  not  wish  in  any  way  to  harm  the  interests  of  East  Pakistan 
in  this,  and  we  shall  try  to  adhere  to  that  to  the  best  of  our  ability.  We  are 
certainly  prepared  to  talk  to  them  about  the  whole  area  or  about  other  schemes 
that  they  may  have  and  we  may  have  on  the  basis  of  the  information  gathered. 

Now,  I  come  to  Nepal.  There  is  one  simple  matter  about  Nepal  about 
which  I  should  like  to  inform  the  House,  because  people  forget,  and  even  the 
Nepalese  seem  to  forget  it.  I  am  told  that  even  the  King  of  Nepal  was  rather 
surprised  when  he  learnt  of  the  measure  of  help  we  had  given  to  Nepal  and  are 
giving  today.  He  did  not  know  apparently.  Why,  I  do  not  know.  So  far,  India 
has  spent  about  Rs  1 1  crores  in  aid  to  Nepal.  In  our  Third  Five  Year  Plan, 
provision  has  been  made  for  Rs  1 8  crores  to  be  spent  in  Nepal.  This  is  apart 
from  the  Kosi  irrigation  and  power  project  which  is  being  built  by  us,  estimated 
to  cost  Rs  44.7  crores  and  the  Gandak  project  which  will  cost  us  Rs  50.5 
crores.  1250  Nepalese  have  been  trained  in  India  in  a  variety  of  subjects.  Our 
annual  intake  of  Nepalese  trainees  in  India  is  between  200  and  300.  We  have 
137  Indian  technical  personnel  helping  in  Nepal.  These  are  just  some  odd  figures. 
We  have  continued  this  help,  and  we  have  made  no  difference  to  it  even  though 
some  changes  took  place  in  Nepal,  as  the  House  well  knows,  which  were  not 
very  much  to  our  liking.  We  did  not  allow  that  to  affect  the  help  we  were  giving 
to  Nepal. 

Now,  I  should  like  to  say  something  about  our  border  troubles  with  Tibet- 
China  and  refer  especially  to  something  that  has  apparently  not  been  understood 
or  approved  of  by  some  hon.  Members,  that  is,  the  visit  of  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  External  Affairs  Ministry5  to  Peking  on  his  way  back  from 
Mongolia.  He  went  to  Mongolia  to  participate  in  the  fortieth  anniversary  of  the 
freedom  of  Mongolia.  Forty  years  ago  the  Mongolians  obtained  their  freedom 
from  Chinese  rule.  That  was  what  they  were  celebrating.  Mongolia,  although 
very  far  from  us,  has  brought  old  memories  and  has  become  progressively  a 
little  closer  to  us  in  thinking  because  we  have  found  out  now — I  confess  I  did 
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not  myself  know  about  it  long  ago,  but  in  the  last  few  years  I  have  found  it 
out — that  Mongolia  had  many  contacts  with  India  in  ancient  times.  In  fact, 
they  derived  so  many  things  from  us.  They  have  produced  so  many  of  our  old 
manuscripts  which  we  have  not  got,  and  so  on  and  so  forth.  They  were 
particularly  anxious  that  we  should  participate  in  these  fortieth  anniversary 
celebrations,  and  we  gladly  did  so.  Our  Secretary-General  went  there.  The 
closest  route  to  go  to  Mongolia  is  via  China.  The  other  route — though  longer, 
sometimes  it  takes  a  little  less  time — is  via  Moscow.  He  went  via  Moscow, 
spent  some  days  there  and  then  we  decided  that  he  should  return  via  China — 
it  was  closer.  While  he  was  in  China — there  was  nothing  casual  about  it — we 
asked  him,  not  only  as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  to  call  on  the  Chinese  President, 
Prime  Minister  and  Foreign  Minister,  but  if  necessity  arose,  to  talk  to  them 
about  our  border.  There  was  nothing  casual  about  it.  It  was  the  right  thing  to 
do.  Talking  does  not  mean  negotiating  anything.  He  had  no  power  to  negotiate, 
nor  could  he  do  so.  But  we  did  want  to  find  out  what  their  reactions  were  to 
the  report  of  the  officials  that  had  been  published,  because  this  House  would 
remember  that  the  report  had  been  published,  containing  the  report  of  our 
officials  and  the  report  of  the  Chinese  officials,  which,  in  our  opinion,  proves 
almost  to  the  hilt  the  case  that  India  has  put  forward.  These  reports  were 
published;  they  were  placed  before  this  House  and  discussed  here.6  In  China, 
they  were  not  published  at  all;  they  have  not  yet  been  published  and  so  nobody 
knows  about  those  reports  except  some  officials  who  may  have  seen  them.  In 
fact,  they  rather  expressed  their  objection  or  resentment  at  our  having  published 
them  before  they  did  so  or  without  their  consent.  What  had  happened  was  that 
we  did  not  ask  for  their  consent,  but  we  had  told  them  just  a  few  days  before 
that  in  a  few  days,  three  or  four  days’  time,  we  would  be  placing  these  reports 
before  our  Parliament,  and  that  meant  publication.  We  did  inform  them;  we  had 
not  waited  for  their  consent,  nor  was  it  necessary. 

It  is  rather  difficult  for  the  present  Chinese  Government  to  understand 
parliamentary  procedures  or  what  is  due  to  the  public.  Anyhow,  they  have  not 
published  those  reports,  and  these  still  remain  in  their  secret  archives  or  wherever 
they  may  be. 

Now,  under  the  original  agreement  arrived  at  between  Premier  Chou  En-lai 
and  me  when  he  came  here,  when  we  appointed  these  official  commissions  to 
confer  with  each  other,  it  was  decided  that  after  these  reports  had  been  prepared, 
the  two  Governments  should  consider  them  and,  maybe,  discuss  them.  It  was 
not  clearly  specified,  but  the  whole  idea  was  that  these  should  be  considered, 


6.  Republished  as  SWJN/SS/66  Supplement. 
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may  be  separately,  may  be  jointly.  Separately,  we  have  considered  these  fully.  I 
take  it  that  they  have  been  considered  by  them  too,  officially,  although  these 
have  not  been  published.  The  question  did  arise,  and  does  arise,  that  on  the 
basis  of  these  reports  and  facts  brought  out,  the  two  Governments,  may  consider 
them,  how  and  in  what  form,  I  am  not  clear. 

So  it  seemed  to  me  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  our  Secretary-General 
could,  in  the  course  of  talks,  just  find  out  what  their  reactions  to  these  reports 
were,  and  report  to  us.  These  were  his  instructions  and  that  is  what  he  did.  He 
met  them  and  discussed  these  matters  at  some  length.  But  I  am  afraid  the  talks 
he  had  with  those  high  Chinese  authorities  were  not  productive  of  much  good 
in  so  far  as  we  are  concerned  in  this  matter,  and  it  was  a  repetition,  as  usual;  in 
some  small  matters  here  and  there,  there  was  some  slight  variation,  but  basically 
it  was  a  repetition.  So  the  position  in  regard  to  this  border  situation  remains, 
more  or  less,  what  it  was.  That  is,  it  is  static,  nothing  much  is  happening.  So 
far  as  I  know,  there  has  been  no  further  aggression  anywhere,  nor  has  there 
been,  except  in  one  or  two  places  like  Longju,  any  going  back  by  the  Chinese. 
Meanwhile  we  have  been  strengthening  our  position  there  by  building  roads, 
transports  etc. 

Raja  Mahendra  Pratap:  Please  refer  to  my  interview  with  Marshal  Chiang 

Kai  Shek. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  do  submit  to  the  House  that  in  spite  of  our  strong  feelings 
over  this  matter  of  border  incursions,  and  their  occupying  our  territory,  we 
cannot  easily  rush  into  war.  If  it  is  necessary  ultimately,  it  is  a  different  matter, 
and  we  must  prepare  for  it.  That  would  be  rather  adventurist,  which  we  cannot 
do,  especially  in  the  world  as  it  is  today  on  the  verge,  may  be,  of  war  etc.  We 
must  take  all  these  factors  into  consideration.  The  main  thing  is  that  we  must 
firmly  hold  to  our  position,  our  opinions,  our  views,  and  try  to  get  them  realise, 
maybe  it  will  take  some  time,  but  that  is  better  than  going  into  any  adventurist 
action  now. 

Hem  Barua:  Our  Prime  Minister  has  not  referred  to  the  talks  that  our  Defence 

Minister  had  with  Marshal  Chen  Yi  during  the  Laos  Commission  discussions. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  May  I  say  that  there  have  been  no  talks  in  Geneva  about  this 
border  situation.  Such  talks  as  there  were,  were  about  Laos,  the  conference 
going  on.  There  was  nothing  about  this  border  here. 

One  thing  I  should  like  to  clear.  I  refer  to  the  great  concern  and  even 
excitement  about  the  arms  aid  given  to  Pakistan  by  the  United  States  Government. 
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Some  hon.  Members  opposite  wanted  me  to  say  that  this  is  an  unfriendly  act  of 
the  United  States  Government. 7  To  begin  with,  I  should  like  to  say  something 
that  is  pretty  obvious,  that  is  that  the  United  States  Governmental  policy  has 
been  particularly  friendly  to  India  in  the  last  few  months — even  before  that,  but 
in  the  last  few  months  specially.  It  is  true  that  their  giving  this  arms  aid  to 
Pakistan  has  caused  us  very  much  concern.  I  have  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
what  the  United  States  Government  has  said  they  mean,  that  is  to  say  that  they 
have  not  done  so  to  embarrass  India  or  to  put  India  in  any  danger,  but  the  real 
difficulty  is  not  that  we  do  not  accept  what  the  United  States  says — and  they 
say  they  are  tied  to  it  by  their  past  commitments,  they  have  to  do  it  and  all  that. 
I  accept  all  that — but  having  accepted,  it,  it  is  still  a  matter  of  grave  concern  to 
us,  because,  as  has  been  made  perfectly  clear,  no  commitment  of  the  United 
States  Government  is  likely  to  come  in  the  way  of  the  Pakistan  Government  if 
they  want  to  use  those  arms  against  somebody.  They  used  it  against  the  tribal 
areas  on  the  Pakistan- Afghanistan  border  the  other  day.  That  was  not  within 
the  terms  of  the  commitment  made  to  the  United  States  Government.  There  it 
is,  they  used  it.  Of  course,  they  said  they  were  protecting  their  borders  or 
territory.  Therefore,  this  concern  does  continue,  and  we  have  to  continually 
think  how  to  meet  this  new  situation  that  has  arisen. 

I  mentioned  Mongolia.  I  should  like  to  say  that  it  has  been  a  very  serious 
lack  that  a  country  like  Mongolia  should  not  be  taken  into  the  United  Nations. 
What  is  more  surprising  is — I  speak,  of  course,  from  general  knowledge,  not 
from  any  specific  knowledge,  I  may  not  be  100  per  cent  correct — that  the 
United  States  Government  lately,  some  little  time  ago,  approved  or  desired  to 
have  Mongolia  in  the  United  Nations,  but  the  Formosa  Government  vetoed  it.  I 
am  not  talking  of  a  formal  veto.  They  did  have  a  formal  veto  some  two  or  three 
years  ago  in  the  Security  Council.  This  is  not  a  formal  veto,  but  they  threatened 
to  veto  it,  and  therefore  this  question  has  been  dropped.  It  is  a  cost  extraordinary 
state  of  affairs  that  the  Formosan  Government,  which  is  a  very  peculiar 
Government  in  the  sense  that  it  is  called  the  Government  of  China,  a  Government 
which  has  not  got  a  square  yard  of  China  under  its  control  and  still  is  called  the 
Government  of  China,  is  now  coming  in  the  way  of  another  country,  Mongolia, 
coming  into  the  United  Nations. 

Lastly,  I  would  just  say  a  few  words  about  this  Belgrade  conference,  where 
I  hope  to  go  in  about  two  weeks  time  from  today.  This  conference  was 
proposed — of  course,  there  were  discussions  for  months  and  months  about 
some  conference  to  be  held;  there  were  proposals  by  various  countries,  especially 


7.  See  item  397. 
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by  Yugoslavia,  Indonesia  and  the  UAR,  but  they  did  not  take  shape.  This  time 
we  got  these  invitations  from  the  President  of  the  United  Arab  Republic  and 
Yugoslavia.  There  was  some  correspondence  as  to  the  purpose  of  the 
conference,  and  those  who  should  attend  it.  It  is  called  a  conference  of  non- 
aligned  countries.  What  is  the  definition  of  non-aligned?  Some  countries  are 
not,  obviously,  non-aligned,  some  are  rather  doubtful.  All  this  took  place. 
Ultimately,  a  Preparatory  Committee  was  held  in  Cairo,  and  they  laid  down 
certain  tests  of  the  countries  to  be  invited.  After  that,  some  Ambassadors  met 
to  apply  those  tests.  In  the  application  of  those  tests,  there  was  some  difference 
of  opinion  between  our  approach  and  the  approach  of  some  other  countries 
present  there.  Some  of  our  proposals  were  accepted,  some  were  not,  because 
it  had  been  laid  down  that  there  should  be  unanimous  acceptance,  so  that  even 
one  country  could  oppose;  and  one  or  two  countries  did  oppose,  and  therefore 
they  were  not  accepted.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  lately  it  has  been  proposed  that 
some  countries  that  we  had  proposed  and  which  had  been  rejected  should  be 
invited,  and  naturally  we  are  in  favour  of  that  because  we  had  proposed  them 
earlier.  This  proposal  has  come  from  some  other  countries. 

This  conference  is  going  to  meet  there,  and  we  have  made  it  perfectly 
clear,  and  it  has  been  accepted  all  round,  that  we  do  not  want  to  say  or  do 
anything  which  might  lead  to  a  third  force  or  a  third  bloc.  Why?  Because  we 
think  that  if  we  form  a  third  bloc,  we  would,  in  effect,  be  supporting  this  idea 
of  blocs.  When  we  are  non-aligned  with  the  major  blocs,  it  follows  that  we 
should  not  be  aligned  amongst  ourselves.  It  is  one  thing  to  co-operate  together, 
and  we  do  co-operate  in  the  United  Nations,  because  we  have  common  outlooks, 
but  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  be  aligned  in  a  political  or  military  way,  and  so  we 
have  made  it  clear  that  we  propose  to  remain  non-aligned.  We  cannot  get  tied 
up  with  other  countries  in  a  sense  so  that  we  cannot  follow  our  own  policy 
because  some  majority  decided  in  favour  of  another  policy.  Anyhow,  that  has 
been  broadly  accepted  by  this  conference. 

As  to  the  subjects,  it  has  been  laid  down,  generally  speaking,  that  internal 
matters,  internal  disputes  between  two  countries,  will  not  be  considered,  but 
broad  matters  like  world  peace,  disarmament,  the  removal  of  colonialism,  the 
removal  of  racialism,  and  such  like  general  matters  which  affect  us  very  greatly 
will  be  considered.  That  is  the  present  position.  For  the  rest,  the  agenda  etc., 
will  be  discussed  there  when  we  meet. 

I  have  ventured  to  refer  to  most  of  the  matters  which  perhaps  are  in  the 
minds  of  hon.  Members  about  Goa.  I  will  just  say  one  or  two  sentences  about 
Goa.  This  matter  was  brought  up  today  in  connection  with  some  torture  or 
murder.  We  had  not  yet  come  to  know  all  the  facts.  We  shall  find  them  out.  But 
it  is  true  that  the  position  in  Goa  is  to  be  reviewed  from  time  to  time  and  also 
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the  action  that  we  should  take  in  regard  to  it.  I  think  that  the  policy  that  we 
have  adopted  during  the  last  seven  or  eight  years  has  been  the  right  policy  and 
what  is  more,  it  has  yielded  results,  not  in  the  sense  that  Goa  has  come  to  us 
but,  in  gradually  convincing  of  our  right  policy  many  other  countries  and  because 
of  various  reasons  the  general  opinion  in  favour  of  Portugal  has  now  almost 
disappeared.  We  should  consider  this  policy  carefully  as  to  what  we  should  do. 
Our  difficulty  has  been  a  moral  one  and  a  practical  one — moral  one  in  the  sense 
that  we  say  that  we  will  not  go  to  war  unless  we  are  attacked.  Should  we  try  to 
solve  this  problem  by  war?  Secondly,  there  is  the  practical  difficulty  because 
going  to  war  with  Portugal — Goa  may  be  a  small  matter  but  it  means  war  with 
Portugal — may  mean  war  with  other  countries  too;  if  not  war,  a  complicated 
situation...  [Interruptions] 

An  Hon.  Member:  Nobody  will  bother  to  help  Portugal. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  am  merely  pointing  out  the  logic  of  certain  argument.  It 
may  not  happen.  The  situation  has  changed  somewhat  now.  I  admit  that.  But 
anyhow,  taking  military  measures  against  which  we  have  ourselves  raised  our 
voice  all  the  time — that  is  the  question.  So,  that  has  been  the  basis  and  I  think 
our  doing  so  has  been  justified — not  by  Goa  coming  over  to  us,  of  course 
not — but  in  the  world’s  opinion,  our  stock,  if  I  may  use  that  word,  has  gone  up 
because  we  stick  to  certain  basic  policies  and  not  function  just  in  anger  or  in  an 
adventurous  way.  But,  as  I  said,  we  shall  have  to  consider  again  and  again,  in 
the  near  future,  how  far  we  should  vary  the  policies  we  have  thus  far  pursued. 

Speaker:  Motion  moved: 

“That  the  present  international  situation  and  the  policy  of  the  Government 

of  India  in  relation  thereto  be  taken  into  consideration.” 
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351.  In  the  Lok  Sabha:  Reply  to  Debate  on  the 
International  Situation8 

Speaker:  The  House  will  now  proceed  with  further  consideration  of  the 
following  motion  moved  by  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  on  the  16th  August, 
namely: 

“That  the  present  international  situation  and  the  policy  of  the  Government 
of  India  in  relation  there  to  be  taken  into  consideration.”9 
The  amendments  tabled  are  also  before  the  House. 

The  hon.  Prime  Minister. 

Raja  Mahendra  Pratap:  He  has  spoken  yesterday  also.  I  may  be  given  an 
opportunity. 

Speaker:  He  is  the  person  who  moved  the  motion.  He  has  got  the  right  of 
reply. 

The  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (Jawaharlal  Nehru):  Sir, 
my  task  in  replying  to  this  debate  has  been  considerably  lightened  by  the  many 
speeches  delivered  by  hon.  Members  yesterday  who,  even  though  differing  in 
some  emphasis  or  in  some  minor  matter,  demonstrated  a  very  large  agreement 
with  the  basic  policies  that  we  have  been  pursuing.  There  was  only  one  exception 
to  this  of  a  lone  Member  belonging  to  a  rather  lone  party  which  disagrees  with 
everything  that  we  do,  domestic  or  foreign.  For  the  moment  I  do  not  suppose 
it  is  necessary  for  me  to  meet  the  points  he  raised  in  this  House  which  were 
one  of  disapproval  of  what  we  do.  But,  if  I  may  say  so  with  respect,  I  found  a 
certain  appreciation  in  the  speeches  delivered  here  of  the  fact  that  we  have  to 
consider  these  matters  not  in  an  isolated  manner,  but  in  the  larger  context  of 
world  affairs  today.  Foreign  Affairs,  after  all,  deal  with  world  affairs.  Some  of 
them  may  be  of  greater  importance  to  us  than  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  but 
anything  that  is  important  for  the  world  must  necessarily  be  important  to  us.  A 
subject  like  war  and  peace,  for  instance,  is  obviously  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  every  country  and  to  us.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  because  it  is  in  that 
context  that  we  have  to  consider  our  own  problems  and  to  adopt  our  policy.  I 


8.  Motion,  17  August  1961.  Lok  Sabha  Debates ,  Second  Series,  Vol.  LVI,  7-19  August 
1961,  cols  2766-2786. 

9.  See  item  350. 
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should  only,  therefore,  refer  to  two  or  three  matters  in  regard  to  which,  perhaps, 
I  can  give  some  information  to  the  House. 

Hon.  Member  Shri  Vajpayee  said  that  our  relations  with  the  newly 
independent  countries  of  Africa  were  not  good,  and  that  we  should  develop 
them.  I  do  not  think  he  is  correct  in  making  that  assumption.  Our  relations  with 
these  various  countries  in  Africa  are  good,  they  were  good,  but  it  is  obvious 
that  you  cannot  treat,  one  should  not  try  to  treat,  these  independent  countries 
of  Africa  as,  if  I  may  say  so,  just  countries  which  take  the  lead  from  this 
country  or  that  country  whether  it  is  a  great  Power  or  whether  it  is  India  or  any 
other  country.  They  are  full  of  a  feeling  of  awakening,  of  growth,  of  strength, 
of  trying  to  make  themselves  heard  and  to  do  something.  Africa  is  full  of  a  new 
life,  which,  sometimes,  may  lead  to  some  action  which  may  not  be  approved 
by  others,  by  Members  of  this  House  or  by  me,  but  the  main  thing  is  that  Africa 
is  a  continent  which  is  full  of  vitality  and  vigour  today.  That  is  the  main  thing 
we  must  welcome,  not  some  minor  thing  that  they  may  do  which  we  may  not 
like.  It  is  quite  wrong  to  imagine  that  friendship  with  other  countries  means 
directions  which  we  may  give  them  or  presume  to  give  them. 

We  presume  to  give  no  directions  to  any  country  in  that  sense.  There  is 
certainly  friendly  consultation,  sometimes  friendly  advice  if  it  is  needed,  and  an 
attempt  to  cooperate  without  anything  binding  us. 

In  regard  to  specific  African  countries,  it  is  true  that  our  representation 
there  has  been  very  limited  in  the  past.  There  were  very  few  independent 
countries.  I  am  not  talking  about  the  United  Arab  Republic  and  North  Africa 
which  might  be  called  Arab  Africa,  where  we  have  had  some  representation, 
fairly  good  representation.  Coming  to  the  rest  of  Africa,  we  have  had 
representation  in  Ghana  and  Nigeria.  Now  we  propose,  and  we  are  taking 
steps,  to  have  an  Ambassador  in  Senegel,  and  his  domain  of  activity  will  extend 
to  the  countries  of  Ivory  Coast,  Upper  Volta  and  Niger.  Our  Ambassador  in  the 
Congo  will  presently  represent  us  in  Chad,  Central  African  Republic  and  Gabon. 
Our  High  Commissioner  in  Ghana  will,  in  future,  represent  us  at  Sierra  Leone, 
Mali,  Guinea  and  Liberia.  Our  High  Commissioner  in  Nigeria  will  represent  us 
in  the  Cameroons,  Togoland,  and  Dahomey,  and  our  representative  in  Mauritius 
will  represent  us  in  Somalia.  Thus,  in  a  sense,  we  shall  cover  nearly  all  the  new 
States  of  Africa.  We  are  quite  alive  to  the  very  great  importance  of  Africa,  and 
these  new  countries,  and  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we  shall  develop  close 
contacts  with  them,  we  shall  try  to.  Where  necessary,  where  desired,  and  so 
far  as  we  are  capable,  we  shall  give  them  help.  We  are  even  asked  for  help, 
chiefly  technical  help.  We  are,  in  fact,  even  now  giving  it  to  a  number  of  these 
countries. 

Then  again,  I  think  Shri  Nath  Pai  said  something  about  a  vacuum  developing 
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in  Southeast  Asia.  It  has  become  rather  customary  to  talk  of  such  vacuums.  I 
confess  I  do  not  understand  the  use  of  this  word  but  great  powers  sometimes 
talk  of  vacuum  of  course  because  they  have  been  pushed  out  and  therefore 
there  is  vacuum  and  they  speak  of  filling  a  vacuum  because  they  are  not  there 
and  they  think  that  somebody  else  may  fill  it  up.  I  do  not  understand  the  business 
of  vacuum.  Each  country  functions  and  it  may  get  into  difficulties  or  not  but 
there  is  no  vacuum.  There  may  be  trouble  if  you  like  and  there  may  be  conflict 
in  the  country  but  there  is  no  question  of  a  vacuum  to  be  filled  by  another 
country.  It  is  a  wrong  approach.  Anyhow,  we  are  not  out  to  fill  any  vacuums  in 
other  countries.  Naturally,  we  want  to  have  the  closest  friendly  relations  and 
therefore,  our  relations  in  Southeast  Asia  are  good  and  friendly.  Sometimes,  in 
some  matters  we  may  not  agree.  Burma  was  specially  mentioned  by  the  hon. 
Member.  I  think  in  regard  to  Burma  our  relations  have  been  extraordinarily 
good  throughout  these  many  years  and  they  are  good.  Nothing  has  happened. 
I  think  the  inference  drawn  is  that  they  cannot  be  very  good  because  Burma 
has  concluded  some  kind  of  a  frontier  treaty  with  China  and  therefore  its  relations 
must  be  bad  with  us.  That  is  not  a  justifiable  impression.  If  Burma,  taking 
everything  into  consideration,  comes  to  a  treaty  with  China  about  her  borders, 
it  is  upto  Burma  to  do  it.  We  cannot  go  and  tell  Burma  that  because  we  are  in 
conflict  in  regard  to  our  borders  with  China,  they  must  not  have  a  treaty.  That 
would  not  be  a  proper  attitude  for  us  nor  is  it  justifiable.  The  meaning  is  that  in 
a  developing  situation  there  are  all  kinds  of  new  problems  arising  and  it  is  not 
right  for  us  to  expect  that  every  country  or  many  countries  will  keep  in  step 
with  us  or  fall  in  line  with  us  in  regard  to  every  problem  that  arises.  There  have 
been  some  petty  things  in  regard  to  Burma,  money  being  sent  from  India  to 
Burma  or  from  Burma  to  India — some  minor  matters  which  have  arisen  purely 
through  misunderstanding.  But,  there  is  no  major  issue  between  Burma  and  us. 

About  the  US  aid  to  Pakistan  and  to  us,  President  Ayub  Khan  has  made 
some  statements  which  were  not,  I  think,  correct.  First  of  all,  he  made  some 
statements  about  our  getting  military  aid  from  the  United  States.  He  mentioned 
hundreds  of  tanks  and  missiles  and  what  not.  I  was  really  surprised  and  I  was 
wholly  unaware  of  this  fact.  So,  I  enquired  into  it  and  I  found  that  in  the 
course  of  the  last  ten  years,  sometime  in  1952  or  1953,  we  purchased  something 
from  the  United  States.  I  think  we  purchased  some  tanks  in  1954-55,  as  we 
purchase  such  equipment  from  other  countries;  we  purchase  them  from  where 
we  can  get  them  at  the  best  price.  There  has  been  of  course  no  element  of  aid 
in  the  military  equipment  that  we  have  got  from  other  countries  at  any  time  and 
in  fact  in  recent  years  we  have  purchased  less  from  the  United  States,  the 
major  reason  being  that  their  prices  are  much  more  than  those  in  other  countries 
and  naturally  we  prefer  a  market  where  we  get  things  somewhat  cheaper. 
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Then  there  is  a  statement  made  by  President  Ayub  Khan  and  it  has  often 
been  repeated  on  behalf  of  Pakistan:  you  do  not  get  military  aid  but  you  get  aid 
for  civil  purposes  thereby  releasing  your  resources  for  military  purposes.  That 
too  is  a  very  wrong  argument  because  what  aid  that  we  get  from  any  country 
abroad,  normally  speaking,  is  for  a  particular  purpose  and  if  not  one  purpose, 
a  group  of  purposes  according  to  our  planning;  it  is  all  tied  up.  Now,  if  we  get 
some  money,  let  us  say,  from  the  United  States  or  from  UK  or  USSR,  wherever 
it  may  be,  we  get  it  mostly  for  the  foreign  exchange  element  or  for  the  capital 
goods  that  come  in.  In  fact  that  aid  does  not  release  any  of  our  domestic 
resources,  and  in  fact  we  have  to  spend  domestic  resources  to  make  good  that 
aid  for  a  project.  I  think  I  have  made  it  clear.  If  we  do  not  get  that  foreign  aid, 
we  may  not  have  that  project;  that  is  a  different  matter  and  unfortunately  for  us 
we  will  have  to  go  without  that  project.  But  foreign  aid  does  not  lead  to  any 
release  of  our  domestic  resources  for  military  or  like  purposes  because  any 
project  that  we  undertake  means  expenditure  of  domestic  money  and  foreign 
exchange.  Therefore,  every  project  that  we  take  up  is  a  drain  on  our  domestic 
resources;  it  does  not  release  the  domestic  resources.  In  case  that  foreign  aid 
did  not  come,  it  may  be  that  we  may  have  to  give  up  one  or  two  or  three  or  five 
projects.  That  is  a  different  matter.  But  by  its  coming  we  do  not  get  release  for 
military  purposes.  The  military  purposes  remain  naturally  a  burden  on  us  which 
we  have  to  shoulder  completely  with  such  capacity  as  we  have. 

In  this  connection,  may  I  draw  the  attention  of  the  House  to  a  news  item? 
In  this  morning’s  newspaper  there  is  a  statement  reported  to  have  been  made 
by  Mr  Chester  Bowles,  Under  Secretary  of  State,  who  was  recently  in  India.10 
He  is  reported  to  have  said  that  the  United  States  was  committed  to  the  defence 
of  both  India  and  Pakistan  if  attacked  by  the  other.  He  was  asked  about  his 
statement  during  his  Indian  tour  that  the  United  States  would  help  India  if  India 
was  attacked  by  Pakistan.  He  said,  the  report  goes  on,  he  had  only  repeated 
“the  offer  made  by  Shri  Eisenhower  in  1954,  then  President,  made  in  a  letter  to 
Mr  Nehru  in  1954.  Of  course  we  do  the  same  for  Pakistan;  we  are  committed 
both  ways...”  Now,  whatever  commitments  the  US  Government  has  with 
Pakistan  is  a  different  matter.  The  alliances  and  treaties,  the  SEATO  and  the 
CENTO,  etc.  have  separate  agreements  with  Pakistan.  There  is  no  reference  to 
the  word  “committed.”  They  may  be  committed  in  their  own  minds.  But  there 
is  no  question  of  any  commitment  by  any  country  to  us  in  regard  to  aid  of  this 
type  because,  as  the  House  will  know,  immediately  we  were  committed  in  this 
way  or  anybody  else  was  committed,  it  means  our  becoming  not  wholly 
unaligned.  We  begin  to  be  aligned  in  one  way;  it  must  have  that  effect.  As  a 

10.  See  also,  item  395,  fn.  141. 
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matter  of  fact,  this  matter  was  not  discussed  at  all — what  Mr  Chester  Bowles 
has  said.  They  may  feel  probably  some  kind  of  a  moral  issue,  because  they  are 
helping  Pakistan  and  because  possibly  they  feel  that  doing  this  has  not  been 
wholly  right  on  the  moral  plane  or  on  the  practical  plane  and  therefore,  for 
themselves,  they  want  to  balance  that  by  saying  that  “we  are  committed  to 
India  if  India  is  attacked  by  Pakistan.”  There  has  been  no  mention,  no  talk  and 
no  commitment  so  far  as  we  are  concerned... 

Hem  Barua:  He  said  that  US  was  committed  to  help  India  and  to  balance  it 

he  has  said  in  Washington  that  US  would  help  both  India  and  Pakistan. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  have  not  quite  understood  what  the  hon.  Member  is  saying 
b  ut  it  does  not  matter.  I  wanted,  both  in  the  interest  of  the  United  States  as  well 
as  of  India,  to  make  this  matter  perfectly  clear.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he 
refers  to  what  President  Eisenhower  had  said  in  1954.  President  Eisenhower 
had  not  quite  said  this.  What  he  had  said  was  this:  when  we  protested  to  him 
about  the  military  aid  being  given  to  Pakistan,  his  reply  to  me  was,  then,  that  he 
would  offer  military  aid  to  India.  He  said,  “we  are  prepared  to  do  the  same  to 
you”,  to  which  I  had  ventured  to  point  out  that  if  the  military  aid  to  Pakistan 
was  or  might  be  injurious  to  India, — about  which  we  had  protested — offering 
something  to  us  would  not  be  very  much  in  keeping  with  out  dignity  or  theirs, 
our  accepting  it  or  their  offering  it.  I  had  pointed  out  this  to  him. 

Tyagi:  Have  they  not  assured  you  that  the  equipment  supplied  to  Pakistan 

shall  not  be  used  against  India? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Yes;  of  course  they  have  always  said  it;  they  have  said  it 
again.  That  is  a  different  matter.  That  is  a  matter  between  Pakistan  and  the 
United  States,  under  what  condition  they  give  it.  That  is  true.  But  what  I  am  at 
present  interested  in  saying  is — lest  there  be  a  misapprehension  of  what  Mr 
Chester  Bowles  has  said,  no  doubt  meaning  quite  well  to  India,  but  not  perhaps 
realizing  that  it  might  be  interpreted  in  a  way  which  is  not  basically  true — there 
is  no  question  of  any  commitment  to  us  about  that.  As  for  some  countries  in 
Southeast  Asia,  the  House  may  remember  that  they  were  at  no  time  referred  to 
as  under  the  protection  of  SEATO.  SEATO  is  not  only  protecting  its  own 
countries  but  is  spreading  its  umbrella  to  some  other  countries  which  are  not 
members  of  the  SEATO.  We  are  not  under  anybody’s  protection  or  anybody’s 
clients  in  this  respect.  That  should  be  made  perfectly  clear. 

In  this  connection,  I  might  also  refer  to  another  piece  of  news  that  occurs 
in  this  morning’s  newspapers  and  that  is,  that  the  Government  of  Portugal  has 
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sent  a  note  to  the  Government  of  India  protesting  against  the  Bill  recently 
passed  in  respect  of  Dadra  and  Nagar  Haveli.  I  have  not  read  their  protest  note 
which  has  just  come  in.  But  I  need  not  at  present  read  it.  Anyhow,  they  express 
in  this  note,  as  I  understand,  their  intention  to  exercise  their  right  to  passage 
through  Indian  Union  territory  to  Dadra  and  Nagar  Haveli.  We  shall  of  course 
deal  with  that  note  in  the  normal  course.  But  I  want  to  make  it  perfectly  clear 
that  no  one  is  going  to  be  allowed  to  pass  through  Indian  territory,  sent  by  the 
Portuguese  Government  or  any  other  Government.  That  should  be  made 
perfectly  clear.  If  anybody  seeks  to  do  that,  that  person  or  group  will  be  rejected 
with  speed  from  the  Indian  territory. 

I  had  made  this  clear  previously  but  I  should  like  to  do  so  again.  Shri  Braj 
Raj  Singh  again  asked,  “Why  does  not  the  Government  agree  to  our  nationals 
going  to  Goa  to  liberate  it?”  Well,  how  do  our  nationals  go  there?  Either  they  go 
there  in  a  Satyagraha  fashion,  unarmed,  and  offer  themselves  to  be  shot  or 
imprisoned,  or  they  go  with  some  kind  of  arms  such  as  they  may  possess.  It  is 
clear  that  if  they  go  in  an  unarmed  way,  as  we  have  seen,  they  will  be  shot 
down  ruthlessly  by  the  Portuguese,  because  however  feeble  their  army  may 
be,  it  is  easy  enough  to  shoot  down  unarmed  people.  And  then  that  creates  a 
certain  situation  for  this  House  to  consider,  for  the  Government  of  India  and 
our  army  to  consider.  We  should  be  prepared  for  the  consequences  of  that.  Are 
we  then  prepared  to  send  immediately  the  army, — those  people  are  to  be  followed 
by  the  army — and  if  so,  why  not  send  the  army  previously,  and  why  allow  the 
people  to  be  shot  down  and  then  go  there?  Or  else,  the  other  thing  is  that  people 
should  go  there,  either  in  small  groups  or  individuals,  with  arms,  to  do  petty 
acts  of  violence  or  violent  struggle  there.  I  am  not  going  into  the  moral  plane. 
A  person  or  a  group  may  be  justified  in  doing  that,  but  again,  I  do  not  think  that 
is  a  practical  proposition  for  odd  individuals  or  small  groups  to  do  that.  It  will 
entangle  us  without  producing  results  otherwise.  We  have  to  be  clear  on  this. 
The  question  of  Goa,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  can  only  be  dealt  with  either  on  a 
completely  peaceful  basis  or  on  a  fully  armed  basis.  A  time  may  come  when 
you  decide  to  deal  with  it  on  the  armed  basis.  We  will  do  so  then.  But  this  kind 
of  petty  violence  by  groups  and  imagining  that  the  people  going  there  without 
arms,  the  citizens  going  there  to  liberate  it,  is  not  a  practical  proposition  if  you 
like  it,  apart  from  anything  else  that  is  involved  in  it. 

But,  as  I  said  yesterday,  I  think  it  was  in  the  other  House,  if  I  am  asked  at 
the  present  moment  to  give  any  kind  of  assurance  that  we  shall  not  use  armed 
force  in  regard  to  Goa,  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  give  it.  I  do  not  know  what  we 
may  do  at  any  time,  but  we  cannot  at  present  in  regard  to  the  development  of 
events  everywhere,  rule  out  the  question  of  using  armed  force  in  regard  to 
Goa. 
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I  am  sorry  I  am  rather  going  from  subject  to  subject.  As  the  House  knows, 
in  Tunisia,  there  has  recently  been  a  very  deplorable  and  distressing  incident, 
the  bombing  and  other  action  taken  by  the  French  Government  at  Bizerta. 
Peculiarly  painful  this  has  been,  and  this  shows  how  sometimes  even 
Governments  which  have  broadly  acted  in  a  way  to  get  rid  of  their  colonies, 
how  they  hold  on  to  that  mentality.  That  brutal  mentality  comes  back,  the 
mentality  of  treating  other  countries  as  if  they  are  a  subject  race,  to  be  set 
upon,  to  be  shot  down  and  bombed.  Here  is  the  French  base  in  Tunisia. 
Obviously,  from  any  point  of  view,  even  from  the  military  point  of  view,  a  base 
in  a  foreign  country  can  only  be  useful  with  the  goodwill  of  the  people  of  that 
country.  It  cannot  be  otherwise.  For  a  little  while  it  may  be  used  against  them, 
but  broadly  speaking,  no  base  is  of  any  use  if  the  people  of  that  country  want 
to  create  trouble  against  that  base.  To  imagine  that  by  shooting  and  bombing 
Tunisians  they  can  preserve  the  base  at  Bizerta11  seems  to  me  really  quite  an 
extraordinary  way  of  considering  such  problems.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  even  the 
French  have  recognised  that  the  base  of  Bizerta  will  have  to  go.  So,  it  was  only 
a  question  really  of  facing  it, — whatever  it  may  be — going  quickly  or  a  little 
slowly  and  in  spreading  it  out.  Anyhow,  it  was  a  matter  for  decision  with  the 
Tunisian  Government,  and  as  everyone  knows  the  Tunisian  Government,  the 
head  of  that  Government,  has  gone  out  of  his  way  to  be  friendly  with  the 
western  countries.  In  spite  of  that,  he  was  given  this  treatment  presumably  to 
teach  him  a  lesson.  And  yet,  these  countries  do  not  realise  that  the  lesson  is 
certainly  understood  particularly  in  a  way  they  did  not  expect. 

Then  we  see  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  comes  to  Tunisia 
and  wants  to  go  to  France  to  discuss  this  matter  with  the  French  Government 
and  President  de  Gaulle,  and  he  is  told  that  nobody  is  going  to  see  him,  if  he 
goes  there!  It  is  a  very  extraordinary  treatment  given  to  the  representative  of 
the  United  Nations.  It  is  one  thing  to  agree  or  not  agree  to  the  proposition.  But 
it  is  discourteous  treatment  given  to  the  representative  of  after  all  the  only  one 
world  organization  of  this  kind  which  we  have  got.  It  does  seem  very 
extraordinary,  almost  a  deliberate  attempt  to  break  up  that  organization,  to  weaken 
it  and  to  make  it  count  for  nothing.  Therefore,  this  Bizerta  incident  has  become 
a  very  serious  matter.  It  is  obvious  that  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  anyhow 
we  would  be  supporting  the  complete  freedom  of  Tunisia  and  the  removal  of 
foreign  bases.  That  has  been  our  policy  throughout.  It  continues  to  be  that,  but 


11.  On  21  July  1961,  as  reported  by  the  Hindusthan  Standard  of  22  July  1961,  p.  1. 
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in  the  particular  event  as  it  has  occurred,  we  feel  it  even  more  strongly  that 
these  bases  should  go.12 

Talking  about  the  United  Nations,  I  may  refer  to  the  South  African 
Government,  which  has  prevented  a  Commission  of  the  United  Nations  from 
entering  South  West  Africa.  This  kind  of  not  merely  discourteous  treatment, 
but  aggressively  hostile  treatment  to  the  United  Nations  Commission — they 
were  carrying  out  a  resolution  passed,  I  forget,  by  the  Security  Council,  I 
think,  is  regrettable.  And,  still  more  regrettable  has  been  the  fact  that  in  this 
refusal  of  the  South  African  Government  to  allow  it  to  pass,  the  Government 
of  the  United  Kingdom  have  passively  acquiesced,  almost  actively  I  would  say. 
It  is  very  extraordinary — the  way  great  powers  are  beginning  to  treat  the  United 
Nations. 

Several  hon.  Members  said  that  in  connection  with  Pakistan,  we  should 
not  continue  appeasing  Pakistan;  we  should  not  go  in  for  appeasement,  as  we 
did  in  the  Canal  Waters  Treaty  or  in  regard  to  Berubari.  I  do  not  understand 
what  appeasement  means;  in  this  context  the  word  is  thrown  about.  If  we 
entered  into  the  Canal  Waters  Treaty,  it  was  because  it  was  to  our  advantage. 
We  were  not  throwing  away  anything;  it  was  to  our  advantage.  I  would  like 
hon.  Members  who  want  to  study  this  matter  regarding  the  Canal  Waters  Treaty 
to  take  some  trouble  to  go  into  it  and  see  whether  it  was  to  our  advantage  or 
not.  We  are  not  distributing  largesse  to  other  countries. 

Rajendra  Singh:  On  a  previous  occasion,  you  said  you  made  a  generous 

gesture  in  that  regard.  How  is  it  to  be  reconciled  with  this? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  know  surely;  a  generous  gesture  might  also  be  to  our 
advantage. 

Hem  Barua:  It  was  pointed  out  that  it  was  for  the  benefit  of  Pakistan  also. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Of  course;  when  two  parties  have  a  deal,  there  must  be  an 
element  of  benefit  to  both,  unless  it  is  an  enforced  or  compulsory  deal.  Take 
Berubari.  I  think  we  have  done  few  things  which  are  more  advantageous  to 
India  than  the  Berubari  matter.  [Interruptions]  It  is  no  good  looking  at  Berubari 


12.  Nehru  raised  these  matters  with  the  French  Ambassador  on  18  August  1961,  see  item 
352. 
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by  itself.  Even  looking  at  it  by  itself,  there  was  a  chance  of  our  losing  the 
whole  of  Berubari,  instead  of  certainly  having  half  But  it  is  not  a  question  of 
looking  at  it  by  itself  This  was  the  part  of  a  large  deal,  with  territories  being 
unchanged  both  in  East  Bengal,  East  Pakistan,  West  Bengal  and  on  the  western 
side  here  and  we  gained  much  more. 

Suppose  even  if  Berubari  was  not  justified  by  itself,  as  it  was  I  think,  one 
must  consider  the  large  territories  that  we  got  in  other  places.  One  must  balance 
it  and  look  at  the  whole  picture.  Anybody  who  looks  at  it  realises  that.  Of 
course,  it  is  easy  enough  to  start  an  agitation  saying  we  are  giving  up  this 
without  exactly  knowing  what  our  rights  were  and  what  possibilities  were 
there  for  our  claiming  it.  But  if  one  considers  how  far  this  was  balanced  by 
other  things  that  we  gained,  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  definitely  an  advantageous 
settlement.  So,  I  do  not  know  what  exactly  appeasement  means. 

Rajendra  Singh:  Appeasement  can  be  big,  can  be  small  or  can  be  anything. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  do  not  quite  know  whether  it  is  small  or  big,  but  when  one 
uses  the  word  “appeasement”,  it  presumably  means  some  action  taken  by  fear 
or  whatever  it  may  be.  But,  of  course,  any  action  taken  under  some  coercion 
or  fear  is  bad,  whatever  it  is.  But  if  you  want  to  have  peace  instead  of  trouble 
and  settle  something  that  is  normally  a  good  thing  beneficial  to  a  country.  If 
you  do  it  under  pressure,  under  the  coercion  of  another  State  or  fear,  well,  of 
course,  it  is  a  bad  thing.  Undoubtedly  it  is  bad. 

But  this  kind  of  mentality,  that  we  must  always  take  up  a  rigid  attitude  and 
try  not  to  compromise,  not  to  come  to  terms  about  these  matters  is,  I  submit, 
an  exceedingly  wrong  attitude,  which  no  country,  however  big  it  may  be, 
ought  to  take  at  any  time.  It  is  an  attitude  really  of  a  small  country  afraid  of 
others  and  showing  its  strength  by  the  strong  language  one  uses.  It  is  not  the 
attitude  of  strength,  but  it  is  the  attitude  of  weakness,  which  weakness  is 
translated  into  strong  language  and  strong  gestures.  Strong  language  and  strong 
gestures  may  or  may  not  have  any  effect  on  the  internal  situation,  but  externally 
they  have  no  effect,  because  externally  the  other  party  adopts  the  same  brave 
gestures  and  uses  the  same  strong  language  as  we  see,  let  us  say,  in  these  big 
issues  today  like  the  German  issue  or  the  Berlin  issue — the  kind  of  language 
that  is  gradually  being  used,  the  language  of  cold  war,  etc.  It  does  not  depict 
that  they  are  strong  nations.  Nevertheless,  that  language  is  used  not  because  of 
strength,  but  the  fear  of  the  other.  We  must  be  strong  and  we  must  not  give  in 
on  any  wrong  issue;  that  is  a  different  matter. 

Some  hon.  Members  still  object  to  the  Secretary-General  of  the  External 
Affairs  Ministry  stopping  at  Peking  and  meeting — I  do  not  think  he  met  the 
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President — the  Prime  Minister13  and  the  Foreign  Minister14  there.  It  passes  my 
comprehension  how  that  can  be  objected  to  unless  behind  that  is  some  intention 
of  giving  up  something  that  is  vital  to  us  or  subordinating  our  interests  through 
fear  or  otherwise.  That  is  a  different  matter.  But  it  is  the  normal  thing  and  the 
proper  thing,  in  fact,  something  that  was  necessary  and  that  has  justified  itself. 
It  was  on  the  way  and  he  had  to  go  to  Peking.  There  was  no  way.  He  could,  of 
course  come  back  via  Moscow  by  a  long  distance. 

Nath  Pai:  Just  because  Karachi  is  on  the  way  to  London,  you  do  not  stop 
there.  We  are  not  convinced  about  this  shortness;  you  have  more  powerful 
reasons  for  it. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  The  hon.  Member  is  not  correct.  One  does  not  have  to  stop 
at  Karachi  on  his  way  to  London. 

Nath  Pai:  Geographically  it  is  nearer. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  But  coming  back  from  Mongolia  to  India,  one  has  to  stop  at 
Peking.  There  is  no  way  unless  you  take  a  private  chartered  plane.  Even  then, 
you  have  to  stop  at  Peking  and  you  will  have  to  spend  at  least  a  minimum  of  a 
day  or  two  days  to  catch  the  next  plane. 

Hem  Barua:  On  a  previous  occasion,  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  was  pleased 
to  say  that  there  can  be  no  friendly  relations  unless  the  territory  is  vacated. 
Still,  why  should  there  be  gestures  like  our  Secretary-General  stopping  at 
Peking? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  That  is  a  perfectly  correct  statement,  which  I  repeat  now. 
[Interruptions]  So  long  as  two  countries  have  any  kind  of  diplomatic  relations, 
so  long  as  they  are  not  either  at  war,  when  they  have  no  relations  except 
fighting  each  other  or  on  the  verge  of  war  when  they  break  off  relations,  let  us 
say  like  South  Africa  and  us — have  no  relations,  although  we  are  not  at  war; 
we  have  no  friendly  relations;  we  have  no  relations — so  long  as  a  country  has 
diplomatic  relations,  it  is  carrying  on  relations.  It  has  to  talk,  it  has  to  send 
notes,  etc.  All  these  are  relations.  They  may  not  be  of  a  very  friendly  character. 
They  are  relations  and  diplomatically  speaking,  they  have  to  be  courteous 


13.  ChouEn-lai. 

14.  ChenYi. 
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relations.  At  least  that  is  the  whole  training  in  democracy,  but  in  these  days  of 
cold  war,  it  is  forgotten. 

Vajpayee:  We  have  our  ambassador  in  Peking.  May  I  know  why  his  services 
were  not  utilised  and  why  our  Secretary-General  was  specially  sent  to 
Peking? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  It  is  not  because  our  Ambassador’s  services  are  not  utilised. 
Our  Ambassador’s  services  are  utilised.  It  is  not  a  question  of  sending  strong 
notes  or  sending  a  copy  of  Shri  Vajpayee’s  speech  here  for  them  to  read.  The 
Ambassador  can  do  that. 

Vajpayee:  Sir,  I  seek  your  protection.  I  do  not  want  that  my  speeches 
should  be  sent,  it  is  the  Prime  Minister’s  speeches  which  are  sent. 

Speaker:  Order,  order.  Let  there  be  no  more  interruptions. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  What  I  mean  is  this.  I  want  this  matter  to  be  carefully 
considered.  It  is  one  thing  to  have  an  opinion,  a  strong  opinion,  to  hold  it  and 
even  if  necessary  fight  for  it.  It  is  completely  another  thing  to  cut  out  talking 
with  another  country.  We  have  to  talk,  always  talk,  till  we  give  up  talking  and 
fight;  there  is  no  middle  course  left  in  it. 

[Omitted:  exchanges  on  procedure] 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  think  it  is  because  these  are  not  developed,  mature  countries, 
functioning  and  developed  in  a  mature  way.  It  is  one  thing  to  hold  to  a  policy, 
to  hold  on  to  something,  but  to  shut  all  doors  of  talks  means  that  you  can  never 
deal  with  the  problem  except  on  the  field  of  war.  It  is  obvious,  if  you  rule  out 
every  other  possible  approach.  There  are,  of  course,  in  the  ordinary  course, 
pressures  exercised  in  various  ways.  The  Chinese  attitude  did  exercise  pressures 
on  us  because  they  sit  on  our  territory.  Our  attitude  in  response  to  that,  if  I  may 
say  so,  has  exercised  a  very  great  deal  of  pressure  on  the  Chinese  because  it 
has  affected  their  prestige  all  over  Asia,  in  Africa  and  every  where.  It  is  not  a 
small  pressure  that  we  have  exercised  in  this  way. 

So  we  have  to  take  all  these  things  into  consideration.  As  I  found  that  our 
Secretary-General  had  to  go  via  Peking  and  had  to  spend  necessarily  a  day  at 
least  there,  deliberately — it  was  not  by  chance — I  told  him  to  go  there.15  He  has 

15.  See  item  373. 
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been  the  previous  Ambassador  there.  He  knows  these  people.  In  the  ordinary 
course  he  had  to  call  on  them,  just  a  formal  courtesy  call.  If  he  goes  for  a 
formal  courtesy  call,  it  depends  upon  how  his  talk  with  them  proceeded.  He 
could  talk  about  other  matters.  When  he  was  going  he  asked  me  whether  he 
could  talk  about  other  matters.  I  said:  “It  depends  on  circumstances.  If  they 
talk,  of  course,  you  can  talk.”  We  cannot  say,  no,  we  won’t  talk.  And,  he  had 
to  talk,  and  obviously  the  talk  was  more  of  exploration  of  minds  and  things  like 
that  than  anything  else.  That  type  of  exploration  always  goes  on  between 
representatives  of  States  or  heads  of  States  and  others. 

[Omitted:  exchanges  on  procedure.  Nehru  turns  to  the  subject  of  Mongolia.] 

The  fact  is  that,  as  I  was  pointing  out  yesterday,  there  is  next  to  unanimity 
in  getting  Mongolia  in.  We  want  every  country  to  be  in.  There  are  ninety-nine 
nations  in  the  United  Nations.  There  are,  I  believe,  just  a  very  few  left  out.  It 
sees  no  reason  why  Mongolia  should  be  left  out,  and  we  have  tried  for  that.  We 
can  only  try  by  talking  about  it,  there  is  no  other  way.  How,  at  the  present 
moment,  every  country  I  think  with  one  exception,  wants  Mongolia  there.  The 
one  exception  is  the  Formosa  Government,  the  Kuomintang  Government  in 
Formosa.  It  is  quite  astonishing.  Even  the  United  States  agreed  and  wanted  to 
bring  in  Mongolia,  when  the  Formosan  Government  wanted  to  use  its  veto.  I 
was  trying  to  point  out  an  extraordinary  situation  that  was  created. 

Again,  I  think  Shri  Mahanty16  said  that  we  should  have  no  piecemeal  treaty 
with  Pakistan  like  canal  waters  and  Berubari.  We  are  always  to  have  piecemeal 
treaties,  not  only  with  Pakistan  but  with  any  country.  We  cannot  wait  for  the 
settlement  of  every  possible  dispute.  If  a  settlement  in  one  matter  is  useful  to 
us,  we  have  it.  We  settled,  let  us  say,  our  border  issues  with  Pakistan.  It  is 
good.  The  border  is  not  completely  settled  yet;  some  trouble  occurs.  But  it  is 
not  that  daily  there  is  trouble  which  necessitated  our  reference  to  it  almost 
every  day  in  this  House.  Broadly  speaking,  the  Indo-Pakistan  border  is  a  peaceful 
border  now.  That  is  an  advantage  to  us  and  to  them.  Berubari  is  also  part  of  the 
border;  so  also  canal  waters.  That  can  settle  everything.  As  I  said  yesterday, 
now  they  are  raising  and  making  much  of  the  eastern  rivers  in  East  Pakistan 
and  West  Bengal. 

Hem  Barua:  The  Farraka  Barrage  also. 


16.  Surendra  Mahanty,  Lok  Sabha  MP,  Utkal  Congress,  from  Dhenkanal,  Orissa. 
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Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Yes,  that  is  part  of  that.  Suppose  a  matter  can  be  easily 
settled,  we  will  settle  it.  We  would  not  wait  here  till  every  trace  of  conflict  of 
bitterness  between  India  and  Pakistan  is  over  and  then  settle  the  whole  thing 
together.  That  is  not  really  dealing  with  the  facts  of  life. 

One  thing  more,  Sir,  Shri  Dange17  laid  stress  on  his  desire  that  we  should 
recognise  the  East  German  Government.  Now,  I  admit  that  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  logic  in  that  argument.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  as  I  said  on  the  previous 
day,  that  we  have  been  continuing  to  recognize  the  West  German  Government 
even  before  it  became  the  West  German  Government.  It  is  a  wartime 
continuation.  So  it  has  continued.  Of  course,  otherwise  too  we  might  have  to 
recognize  it,  but  it  is  a  continuing  thing.  Now,  since  the  East  German  Government 
came  in  there  has  been  talk  of  conflict,  talk  of  two  Germanies  uniting  or 
something  else  happening,  and  we  have  felt,  therefore,  that  if  we  took  that  step 
it  may  rather  come  in  the  way  of  this  developing  situation  rather  than  help  it. 
We  have  trade  relations  with  the  East  German  Government.  Defacto  we 
recognise  it.  They  have  got  a  Trade  Representative  here  and  we  are  dealing 
with  them  in  many  ways;  it  is  not  that  we  boycott  them. 

Shri  Dange  also  criticised  our  role  in  the  Congo  and  said  that  it  was  not 
consistent.  He  referred  to  our  army  people  looking  on  when  Mr  Lumumba  was 
murdered.  Well,  that  is  not  quite  correct.  They  were  not  looking  on.  They  were 
not  there  when  he  was  murdered. 

Tangamani:  They  were  there  when  he  was  arrested.  He  was  arrested  under 

the  very  nose  of  Shri  Rajeshwar  Dayal. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Yes.  How  can  our  army  start  petty  actions  of  its  own  when 
things  happen  which  they  do  not  like?  It  is  a  disciplined  army.  They  function  as 
they  are  told  to  function.  The  whole  policy  of  the  U.N.  Army  in  the  Congo  had 
been  fixed  in  another  way.  It  is  a  different  matter,  but  it  had  to  function  under 
the  orders,  under  the  board  directions,  of  the  United  Nations  authorities.  I  may 
make  it  clear  previously  that  many  things  were  done,  especially  in  the  early 
days,  on  behalf  of  the  United  Nations  in  the  Congo  which  I  think  were  wrong 
and  which  led  to  a  worsening  of  the  situation.  It  may  even  be  said  that  that  led, 
step  by  step,  not  directly  but  indirectly,  to  this  unfortunate  killing  of  Mr. 
Lumumba.  One  may  say  that.  But  to  accuse  us  of  being  inconsistent  in  our 
policy  there  is  not  correct.  So  long  as  we  are  there,  we  must  function  as  a 
disciplined  group  under  the  United  Nations.  If  we  do  not  approve  of  that,  we 
would  withdraw  our  troops.  We  cannot  function  as  an  independent  group  there. 

17.  S.A.  Dange,  Lok  Sabha  MP,  Communist  Party,  from  Bombay. 
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Fortunately,  after  all  this  trouble  in  the  Congo,  there  is  some  hope  now  of  a 
measure  of  unity,  solidarity  and  some  kind  of  democratic  progress  there. 

Shri  Nath  Pai  said  something,  with  which  I  agree,  and  that  is  our  right  to 
buy  arms  in  any  country.  We  pay  for  them  and  get  them  from  wherever  we 
can,  if  that  suits  us  and  if  the  prices  are  favourable.  If  they  are  suitable,  we  will 
buy  there.  Of  course,  there  is  no  inhibition  about  that  in  our  minds. 

I  do  not  wish  to  take  any  more  time  of  the  House.  I  am  grateful  to  the  hon. 
Members  for  their  approach  to  this  question,  one  I  could  beg  of  them  again  to 
look  at  this  picture  of  international  affairs  in  the  broadest  sense.  We  cannot  get 
lost  in  our  petty  likes  and  dislikes  when  these  big  things  are  happening  which 
may  make  a  vast  difference  to  the  whole  world. 

There  are  some  amendments.  I  do  not  accept  all  the  amendments.  The  one 
which  I  accept  is  by  Shri  Naldurgkar  which,  I  need  hardly  say,  is  one  of 
approval  of  the  policy  of  the  Government  of  India. 

Speaker:  I  shall  now  put  the  substitute  motion  to  the  vote  of  the  House. 

[Omitted:  exchanges  on  procedure.] 

“That  for  the  original  motion,  the  following  be  substituted,  namely:  ‘This 
House,  having  considered  the  present  international  situation  and  the  policy 
of  the  Government  of  India  in  relation  thereto,  approves  of  the  policy  of 
the  Government  of  India’.” 

The  motion  is  adopted. 


352.  To  R.K.  Nehru  and  M.J.  Desai:  Talk  with  French 
Ambassador18 

The  French  Ambassador19  came  to  see  me  today.  He  said  he  was  going  back  to 
France  on  leave  soon.  He  began  by  asking  me  about  the  Belgrade  Conference 
and  what  was  likely  to  be  done  there.  He  then  referred  to  the  Berlin  situation. 

I  spoke  to  him  about  Algeria  and  our  concern  at  the  breakdown  of  the 
negotiations.  He  said  that  these  talks  had  broken  down  because  the  Algerians 

18.  Note,  18  August  1961,  to  the  Secretary-General  and  the  Foreign  Secretary  respectively  at 
the  MEA. 

1 9.  Jean  Paul  Gamier. 
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wanted  a  prior  assurance  about  the  whole  of  Sahara.  The  French  suggested 
that  the  question  of  Sahara  might  be  considered  separately  in  the  course  of 
negotiations. 

I  expressed  my  deep  regret  at  the  Bizerta  bombing. 

I  referred  to  Pondicherry  and  the  very  great  delay  in  getting  the  de  jure 
transfer.  He  promised  to  mention  this  to  the  French  Government  and  President 
de  Gaulle. 


(i)  Belgrade 


353.  To  Haile  Selassie:  Belgrade  Summit20 

I  am  grateful  to  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  for  his  message21  and  am  happy  to 
know  that  his  approach  to  the  proposed  conference  in  Yugoslavia  is  in  agreement 
with  our  own  views.  I  am  waiting  for  the  final  report  of  the  committee  which 
has  been  meeting  in  Cairo  to  consider  the  list  of  those  to  be  invited  to  this 
conference.  We  hope  to  get  this  soon.  As  soon  as  we  receive  it,  I  shall  finally 
decide  about  going  to  Belgrade.  It  is  likely  that  I  shall  attend  this  conference. 
With  warm  regards, 


Jawaharlal  Nehru 


354.  To  Gamal  Abdel  Nasser:  Non-Aligned  Conference  at 
Belgrade22 


July  23,  1961 

I  am  venturing  to  write  to  you  on  the  subject  of  the  conference  of  non-aligned 
countries.  Certain  decisions  have  been  taken  about  this  conference  at  the 
preparatory  meeting  held  in  Cairo  and  subsequently  by  the  Committee  of 
Diplomatic  Representatives  which  also  met  in  Cairo.  The  conference  will  now 


20.  Telegram,  7  July  1961,  for  the  Emperor  of  Ethiopia;  sent  by  M.J.  Desai,  the  FS  to  R.G 
Rajwade,  the  Ambassador  in  Addis  Ababa.  MEA,  File  No.  Corr-16/61-AFR-I,  pp.  173- 
174/corr. 

21.  Appendix  17. 

22.  Letter  to  the  President  of  the  United  Arab  Republic.  Similar  letters  were  sent  out  to  Josef 
Broz  Tito,  President  of  Yugoslavia  and  to  A.  Soekamo,  President  of  Indonesia. 
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be  held  at  Belgrade  from  the  1st  September,  and  the  host  country,  the 
Government  of  Yugoslavia,  will  issue  invitations  to  those  countries  which 
participated  in  the  preparatory  meeting  and  to  six  other  countries  recommended 
by  the  Committee  of  Diplomatic  Representatives. 

This  conference  is  rather  of  a  special  kind  and  it  is  meeting  at  a  critical 
moment  in  international  affairs.  The  whole  purpose  of  this  conference  is,  I 
take  it,  that  the  weight  of  the  participating  countries  should  be  cast  in  favour  of 
peace  and  the  lessening  of  international  tensions,  as  well  as  the  enlargement  of 
freedom  in  the  world.  Being  a  conference  of  non-aligned  countries,  it  would  be 
almost  a  contradiction  in  terms  for  any  attempt  to  be  made  to  create  a  third 
bloc  or  a  third  group  of  aligned  countries.  This  has  been  pointed  out  right  from 
the  beginning.  Non-alignment  thus  means  not  only  non-alignment  in  regard  to 
the  two  principal  military  blocs  in  the  world  today,  but  also  the  absence  of  any 
such  alignment  among  other  countries.  If  this  is  a  correct  interpretation  of  the 
approach  to  this  conference,  then  it  would  have  been  desirable  to  apply  a  more 
liberal  attitude  in  regard  to  the  countries  to  be  invited.  A  narrow  or  restricted 
attitude,  depending  on  our  liking  or  not  liking  the  policy  of  a  particular  country, 
which  was  otherwise  not  aligned,  would  immediately  lessen  the  significance  of 
such  a  conference. 

I  have  noted  with  regret  that  the  choice  of  countries  to  be  invited  has  not 
always  been  governed  by  the  criteria  laid  down  at  the  preliminary  meeting,  and 
some  countries  which  appear  to  satisfy  these  criteria  have  been  left  out.  I  am 
rather  concerned  at  this  approach  and  such  a  narrow  and  restricted  attitude  at 
the  conference  itself  may  well  produce  difficulties,  and  instead  of  lessening 
international  tension,  might  lead  to  greater  rigidities. 

I  have  recently  seen  a  press  report  that  the  Casablanca  group  of  countries 
are  meeting  before  the  conference  to  decide  their  attitude  on  the  various  items 
of  the  agenda.  This  may  well  mean  that  certain  rigid  attitudes  may  be  decided 
upon  by  some  countries  previous  to  the  conference  itself.  If  different  groups 
so  decide  and  get  aligned  to  each  other,  then  the  conference  will  have  to  face 
difficulties.  It  will  not  be  a  conference  to  consider  subjects  on  the  agenda,  but 
rather  one  in  which  representatives  come  with  fixed  formulae  and  committed 
to  rigid  positions.  That  surely  will  be  exceedingly  embarrassing  to  other  countries 
and,  as  a  result,  the  purpose  of  the  conference  might  well  be  defeated.23 

I  am  concerned  at  these  developments  and  am  writing  to  you  to  seek  your 
advice  in  regard  to  them.  I  am  anxious  to  participate  in  this  important  conference, 


23.  For  Nehru’s  position,  see  SWJN/SS/69/items  396-397. 
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which  can  yield  worthwhile  results.  But  I  would  hesitate  to  do  so  if  my  presence 
does  not  serve  any  useful  purpose. 

With  kind  regards, 


Jawaharlal  Nehru 


355.  To  Vijaya  Lakshmi  Pandit:  International  Travel 
Plans24 


July  29,  1961 

Nan  dear, 

This  evening  I  returned  to  Delhi  from  a  visit  to  Bangalore  and  Poona.  I  went  to 
Bangalore  to  see  our  supersonic  fighter  plane  and  to  open  the  second  HMT 
Factory.25  The  aircraft  is  a  beauty  and  flies  well  and,  of  course,  fast. 

The  second  Hindustan  Machine  Tools  Factory  is  rather  a  unique  one.  It  is 
called  a  “gift  to  the  Nation”  by  the  first  factory  people  i.e.  it  has  been  completely 
put  up  out  of  the  reserves  or  the  surpluses  of  the  first  factory.  It  has  been  put 
up  in  record  time  also  and  is  in  a  very  attractive  place.  The  HMT  has  been  one 
of  our  spectacular  successes.  The  Swiss,  Oerlikon,  built  it,  but  somehow  it 
never  got  going.  Perhaps,  this  was  due  to  early  teething  troubles.  Anyhow,  we 
appointed  a  General  Manager  of  the  name  of  Mathulla  to  it  and  soon  it  took  a 
turn  for  the  better,  so  much  so  that  it  paid  back  all  the  money  advanced  to  it, 
reduced  its  prices  of  machine  tools  and  also  increased  the  wages.  At  the  same 
time,  it  made  large  profits.  It  was  out  of  these  profits  that  it  decided  to  build 
and  present  an  equally  big  factory  to  the  Nation.  Mathulla,  who  has  now  become 
the  Chairman  of  the  Corporation  and  the  Managing  Director  also,  is  quite  a 
remarkable  man  as  his  record  shows.  We  are  commissioning  him  to  build  two 
or  perhaps  three  more  machine  tool  factories  in  other  parts  of  India. 

I  also  visited  in  Bangalore  the  Telephone  Factory  which  has  made  good 
progress  and  is  continually  expanding.  The  workers  and  officers  there  gave 
me  their  one  day’s  wages  for  the  flood  relief  fund.  This  amounted  to  about  Rs. 
25,000. 


24.  Letter  to  the  High  Commissioner  in  London.  NMML,  Vijaya  Lakshmi  Pandit  Papers, 
Subjects  File  No.  61,  pp.  353-354. 

25.  See  items  247-248. 
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I  then  went  to  Poona  and  spent  about  five  hours  there  looking  at  the  damage 
done  by  the  floods  and  the  breaking  down  of  the  dams.26  This  was  an 
overwhelming  sight  as  the  old  park  of  the  city  of  Poona  has  practically  been 
destroyed.  The  damage  is  very  great  in  other  ways  also.  Fortunately,  our  Army 
was  present  there  in  some  numbers  at  the  time,  and  they  did  very  good  work. 
Chavan27  and  his  administration  have  also  been  working  with  great  determination. 
It  will,  however,  take  many  years  to  build  up  Poona  again.  The  only  advantage 
will  be  that  the  new  city  will  be  a  much  better  one  and  many  of  the  old  slums 
will  be  abolished. 

I  was  welcomed  by  very  big  crowds  wherever  I  went  and  I  was  delighted 
to  find  that  these  people  were  not  at  all  depressed,  except  for  a  small  number. 
They  were  quite  jolly  and  gave  me  a  very  affectionate  welcome. 

Sri  Prakasa28  and  Chavan  came  to  Poona  to  meet  me  there.  I  had  to  take 
them  back  to  Bombay  and  leave  them  there.  Padmaja  joined  me  at  the  Santa 
Cruz  Airport  and  we  travelled  together  to  Delhi,  arriving  here  this  evening. 

I  have  been  thinking  of  your  proposal  to  join  me  at  Belgrade.  My  first 
reaction  is  rather  against  it,  that  is  your  joining  our  Delegation  there.  I  do  not 
want  to  make  it  appear  that  we  attach  so  much  importance  to  this  Conference 
as  to  attach  you  to  our  Delegation  also.  Of  course,  there  is  nothing  against  your 
coming  to  Belgrade  to  meet  me  there. 

I  have  not  finally  decided  about  going  to  Belgrade,  though,  in  all  probability, 
I  shall  go.  I  have  sent  messages  to  Tito,  Nasser,29  and  Seokamo,  about  our 
attitude  to  this  Conference  and  have  even  hinted  that  I  do  not  wish  to  go  if  this 
means  my  embarrassing  them  or  myself.  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  will  insist 
on  my  coming  there.  The  main  point  of  my  writing  to  these  persons  was  to 
give  them  a  broad  hint  as  to  how  I  feel  about  certain  attitudes  they  have  taken 
up  about  this  Conference. 

I  expect  to  be  in  Belgrade  about  five  days  and  then  to  go  to  Moscow  for 
three  or  four  days,  on  my  way  back  to  Delhi  by  the  direct  route  from  Moscow. 

As  for  my  going  to  Washington,  Indira  has  agreed  to  accompany  me.  She 
will  have  to  go  to  Paris  for  the  UNESCO  meeting.  After  spending  a  few  days 
there,  she  will  join  me  in  London  on  my  way  to  Washington.  You  will,  of 
course,  be  very  welcome  if  you  went  with  me  also.  As  for  Tara,  I  do  not  think 
it  will  be  quite  fitting  for  me  to  take  her  as  a  Member  of  my  party,  but  if  she 
could  fix  up  with  her  publishers  to  go  there  on  her  own  that  could  be  arranged. 

26.  See  item  335.  See  also  items  331-334  and  336. 

27.  Y.B.  Chavan,  the  Chief  Minister  of  Maharashtra. 

28.  The  Governor  of  Maharashtra. 

29.  See  item  354. 
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Anyhow,  the  Washington  visit  is  still  far  off  and  we  can  consider  these  matters 
when  you  come  here. 

Love 

Jawahar 


356.  To  Vijaya  Lakshmi  Pandit:  Belgrade  Plans30 

August  2,  1961 

Nan  dear, 

Your  letter  of  the  29th  July. 

Even  now  I  have  not  finally  decided  about  going  to  Belgrade,  but,  at  the 
back  of  my  mind,  I  know  that  I  shall  have  to  go  there.  If  so,  I  shall  probably 
leave  Delhi  on  the  30th  August  evening  and  Bombay  that  same  night,  reaching 
Belgrade  on  the  3 1st  afternoon.  My  present  intention  is  to  spend  about  six  days 
there,  leaving  probably  on  the  6th  September  for  Moscow. 

According  to  your  programme,  which  you  have  indicated  in  your  letter, 
you  will  spend  about  ten  days  in  Greece.  That  will  take  you  to,  I  suppose, 
about  the  25th  of  August.  Thereafter  you  propose  to  go  to  Beirut  to  spend  ten 
or  twelve  days  with  Rita  and  Avtar.  According  to  this  you  will  be  in  Beirut  when 
I  go  to  Belgrade. 

On  the  whole,  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  fair  on  you  to  drag  you  away  from 
Beirut  just  then  to  Belgrade.  There  will  be  a  crowd  there  in  Belgrade  consisting 
of  all  manner  of  folk  and  you  will  not  have  any  rest  which  you  badly  need. 
Anyhow  I  shall  be  meeting  you  in  Delhi  ten  or  twelve  days  later. 

There  is  just  a  possibility  of  my  passing  through  Beirut  on  my  way  to 
Belgrade.  If  so,  of  course,  I  can  meet  you  there  for  a  while.  But  this  is  not 
likely.  The  route  via  Cairo  appears  to  be  a  little  more  convenient. 

Padmaja  is  still  here  and  she  will  leave  for  Calcutta  on  the  6th. 

I  am  glad  you  will  be  here  in  India  soon.31  Let  us  be  together  before  the 
world  tries  to  blow  up. 

Love 


Jawahar 


30.  Letter  to  the  High  Commissioner  in  London.  NMML,  Vijaya  Lakshmi  Pandit  Papers, 
Subjects  File  No.  61,  p.  355. 

3 1 .  Vijaya  Lakshmi  Pandit  was  due  to  retire  from  diplomatic  service  on  1 5  August  1961.  See 
The  Tribune ,  3  July  1961,  p.  1. 
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357.  To  R.K.  Nehru:  Procedures  for  Belgrade 
Conference32 

Need  we  object  to  the  Yugoslav  attempt  to  have  some  rules  of  procedure  for 
the  Conference?33  There  is  nothing  very  special  in  the  rules  of  procedure;  most 
of  them  are  just  commonsense  application  of  normal  rules.  To  object  to  this 
after  they  have  taken  this  trouble  may  be  rather  irritating  and  may  create  the 
impression  that  we  are  out  to  object  to  much  that  they  do. 

2.  I  think  that  without  this  objection  you  might  merely  say  that  there 
should  be  as  much  flexibility  as  possible  and,  therefore,  the  rules  should  not  be 
rigid.  But  you  might  add  that  we  have  no  objection  to  what  has  been  stated 
here. 

3 .  As  for  the  right  to  vote,  whatever  the  procedures  may  be,  some  kind 
of  voting  has  to  take  place.  Then  there  are  subjects  of  importance  and  rather 
important  procedural  natters  on  which  voting  should  certainly  take  place  and 
should  count.  Therefore,  for  us  to  object  to  normal  rules  of  voting  does  not 
seem  to  me  desirable.  We  may  say  that  in  such  a  conference,  decisions  normally 
are  sought  to  be  taken  by  unanimity.  If  this  is  not  wholly  possible,  a  participant 
might  record  his  differing  views  separately. 


358.  To  MEA  Officials:  Preparing  for  Belgrade  Summit34 

The  UAR  Ambassador35  came  to  me  this  morning  and  gave  me  the  reply  of 
President  Nasser  to  my  letter  to  him.36  This  reply  is,  in  the  circumstances, 
more  or  less  satisfactory.  We  must  therefore,  now  finalize  our  programme. 

2.  We  shall  have  to  send  a  reply  to  President  Nasser  and  to  President 
Tito.  We  should  also  inform  definitely  the  Prime  Ministers  of  Burma  and  Ceylon 
about  our  decision  to  attend  the  Belgrade  Conference.  Also  the'King  of  Nepal. 

3 .  I  hardly  think  it  necessary  for  us  to  send  a  further  message  to  President 
Soekarno  since  he  has  not  replied  to  my  last  message  to  him.  Perhaps,  we  had 
better  send  a  brief  message  to  our  Ambassador  there  as  well  as  our  Ambassador 
at  Kabul.37 

32.  Note,  5  August  1961,  to  the  Secretary  General  at  the  MEA. 

33.  The  forthcoming  Non-Aligned  Summit. 

34.  Note,  7  August  1961,  to  R.K.  Nehru,  M.J.  Desai  and  YD.  Gundevia. 

35.  Ahmed  Hassan  Elfeky. 

36.  See  item  354. 

37.  J.N.  Dhamija. 
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4.  We  should  now  finalize  soon  our  programme. 

5.  Iam  sending  you  the  message  from  President  Nasser. 

(b)  Pakistan 

359.  To  Y.D.  Gundevia:  Negotiating  with  Pakistan38 

I  have  read  through  all  the  papers  to  which  you  drew  my  attention.  I  have  now 
somewhat  varied  the  draft  you  sent  me.  Essentially  it  is  the  same  draft  with 
verbal  changes  and  modifications. 

2.  I  have  still  kept  it  at  the  draft  stage  so  that  you  may  read  it  through  in 
case  any  error  has  occurred.  After  that  we  can  finalise  it  and  send  it  to  the 
President  of  Pakistan.39 

3.  The  Pakistan  General,  Shaikh,40  is  coming  here  in  a  day  or  so.  If  and 
when  we  had  a  Ministers-level  meeting,  it  was  the  intention  of  the  President  of 
Pakistan  to  send  General  Shaikh  to  it  and  he  had  suggested  to  me  that  on  our 
part  Sardar  Swaran  Singh  might  participate  in  this  meeting.  These  two  persons 
had  previously  dealt  with  other  matters  at  issue  between  India  and  Pakistan. 
They  knew  each  other  well  and  it  was  therefore  thought  that  they  might  be  the 
two  Ministerial  representatives  at  such  a  meeting.  I  had  agreed  to  this  when  the 
proposal  was  made  early  this  year. 

4.  It  is  possible  that  General  Shaikh  might  refer  to  these  matters  in  the 
course  of  his  talks  with  me  or  Sardar  Swaran  Singh  during  his  visit  here.  I 
think  it  would  be  desirable  for  a  copy  of  my  reply  to  the  President  of  Pakistan 
to  be  sent  to  Sardar  Swaran  Singh  (together  with  a  copy  of  our  last  note  to 
Pakistan)  so  that  he  may  have  a  broad  idea  of  what  our  position  is. 


38.  Note  to  the  Commonwealth  Secretary,  MEA,  5  July  1961.  PMO,  File  No.  1 7(1 56)/56- 
63-PMS  (Vol.  I),  Sr.  No.  52-A.  Also  available  in  the  JN  Collection. 

39.  Ayub  Khan. 

40.  K.M.  Shaikh,  Pakistan’s  Rehabilitation  Minister  was  in  India  till  8  July.  See  The  Statesman , 
29  July  1961,  p.  1. 
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360.  To  Ayub  Khan:  Ganges  Waters41 


6th  July,  1961 

My  dear  President, 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  the  19th  May  1961  in  which  you  deal  with  the 
rivers  in  the  Eastern  region  of  India.42 1  am  sorry  for  the  slight  delay  in  answering 
your  letter.  These  matters,  as  you  will  appreciate,  are  technical  and  complicated 
and  we  have  to  consider  them  in  consultation  with  our  technical  advisers.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  have  already  sent  to  the  Pakistan  Government  a  formal  note 
in  reply  to  the  Pakistan  Government’s  procedural  letter  of  protest  against  our 
proceeding  with  the  further  construction  of  the  Farraka  Barrage  Project.  This 
note,  which  is  dated  the  26th  June  1961,  deals  with  some  of  the  points  you 
have  raised  in  your  letter.  I  presume  it  has  come  to  your  notice.  But,  for  facility 
of  reference,  I  enclose  a  copy  of  this  note  of  ours  dated  the  26th  June. 

2.  We  have  already  agreed  to  a  meeting,  on  the  level  of  Ministers,  to 
discuss  these  subjects.  But,  as  you  have  said  in  your  letter,  such  a  meeting  can 
only  be  useful  if  it  has  a  suitable  practical  agenda  and  after  a  full  exchange  of 
data.  I  entirely  agree  with  you  that  basically  this  is  a  human  problem  and  that  it 
should  be  tackled  by  attempting  to  understand  each  other’s  needs  and  difficulties. 
I  do  not  like  the  two  Governments  to  be  tied  up  in  a  discussion  of  legalistic 
issues  on  rights  and  procedures.  But  any  discussion  has  to  be  based  on  factual 
data. 

3 .  I  doubt  very  much  if  this  exchange  of  data  will  be  completed  at  the 
fourth  meeting  of  our  engineers  at  Dacca.  I  am  told  that  the  progress  on  the 
exchange  of  data  was  not  satisfactory  at  the  third  meeting  in  April  last.  At  that 
meeting,  the  Pakistan  Delegation  was  unable  to  furnish  information  set  out  in 
Annexure  III  and  said  that  this  will  take  some  more  time.  Some  important 
changes  are  still  being  introduced  on  your  side  in  the  concept  of  the  projects 
for  the  Khulna  Unit  and  the  surveys  and  investigations  in  the  Jessore  Unit  are 
still  far  from  complete.  Our  engineers  had  also  asked  for  information  (with 
supporting  data)  on  river  discharges  and  levels  which  the  Pakistani  engineers 
considered  adequate  and  necessary  to  sustain  the  navigation  in  the  various 
reaches  of  the  Ganges  in  East  Pakistan;  but  this  information  has  also  not  been 
supplied.  Furthermore,  you  will  appreciate  that  the  engineers  of  the  two  sides 
must,  first,  necessarily,  agree  on  each  other’s  figures  and  on  the  basic  data, 


41 .  Letter  to  Mohammed  Ayub  Khan,  H.Pk.,  H.J.,  President  of  Pakistan,  Rawalpindi.  PMO, 
File  No.  1 7(  1 56)/56-63-PMS  (Vol.  I),  Sr.  No.  56-K. 

42.  See  Appendix  2. 
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particularly  on  river  discharges  in  the  key  sites,  before  the  Ministers  can  usefully 
discuss  the  issues.  I  would,  therefore,  suggest  that  we  ask  our  engineers  to  let 
us  know  as  soon  as  they  feel  that  a  full  exchange  of  data  has  taken  place  and 
there  is  general  agreement  on  this  matter.  The  two  Governments  can  then 
consider  the  experts’  recommendations  and  also  fix  the  dates  for  the  Ministers’ 
meeting. 

4.  Iam  grateful  for  your  assurance  that  you  did  not  like  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  our  vital  development  and  I  will,  therefore,  not  reiterate  the  importance 
of  the  Farraka  Barrage  Project  for  us,  which  is  the  only  means  we  have  of 
saving  our  vital  Port  of  Calcutta.  I  appreciate  no  less  your  problem  of  food 
shortages  and  a  growing  population  and  we  would  like,  to  the  best  of  our 
ability,  to  be  helpful  in  the  solution  of  this  problem.  But,  you  will  no  doubt 
appreciate  that  problems  of  food  shortages  and  a  growing  population  are 
common  to  us  both  and  that  far  more  people  depend  on  the  Ganges  in  India 
than  they  do  in  East  Pakistan.  These  waters  are,  indeed,  for  the  Indian  people 
even  more  a  matter  of  life  and  death  and  I  hope  you  will  readily  understand  our 
anxiety  to  safeguard  our  vital  interests.  I  have  no  doubt,  however,  that  given  a 
frank  and  cooperative  approach  on  both  sides,  the  interests  of  both  are  capable 
of  a  rational  reconciliation. 

5.  You  have  referred  in  your  letter  to  the  Faridpur-Barisal  Irrigation 
Projects.  I  must  confess  that  we  have  never  heard  of  this  new  project  until  it 
was  mentioned  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  engineers  at  Calcutta  in  April  1961. 
Our  engineers  tell  me  that  only  a  very  sketchy  note,  with  very  inadequate  data 
on  the  necessity  and  justification  of  this  project,  has  been  furnished.  There  is 
no  mention  of  this  in  Pakistan’s  Second  Plan  where  merely  the  need  for  “A 
comprehensive  drainage  scheme  for  Faridpur”  and  for  protection  of  portions 
of  Barisal  District  by  “The  Tidal  Embankment  Project”  is  mentioned.  Our 
engineers  find  it  difficult  to  accept  that  irrigation  should  be  provided  for  this 
area  by  diversion  from  the  Ganges,  which  is  known  to  have  critical  supplies  in 
certain  months,  barely  sufficient  for  existing  demands.  Any  data  that  may  now 
be  furnished  on  the  Faridpur-Barisal  Irrigation  Project  is  likely  to  be  of  a 
speculative  nature  and,  therefore,  it  would  be  necessary  to  restrict  the  agenda 
of  the  proposed  Minister’s  meeting  to  the  projects  on  which  data  is  actually,  at 
present,  being  exchanged  and  which,  on  the  Ganges,  are  the  Ganges-Kobaddak 
Project  of  Pakistan  and  the  Project  for  the  preservation  of  the  Port  of  Calcutta 
of  India. 

6.  One  more  matter  to  which  I  must  also  refer  is  the  distinction  you  still 
seem  to  make  between  the  rights  of  the  upper  and  lower  riparian’s  in  paragraph 
7  of  your  letter  which  implies  that  the  lower  riparian  can  proceed  unilaterally 
with  projects  while  the  upper  riparian  should  not  be  free  to  do  so.  If  this  was  to 
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be  so,  it  would  enable  the  lower  riparian  to  create,  unilaterally,  historic  rights  in 
its  favour  and  go  on  inflating  them  at  its  discretion,  thereby  completely  blocking 
all  development  and  uses  of  the  upper  riparian.  We  cannot,  obviously,  accept 
this  point  of  view,  especially  when  three-fourths  of  the  length  of  the  Ganges 
lies  in  Indian  Territory,  which  gives  India  the  priority  of  interest  in  this  river. 

7.  I  am  referring  to  these  matters  not  because  I  wish  to  raise  legalistic 
arguments,  but  because  we  have  to  be  clear  in  our  approach  to  this  subject 
before  we  can  deal  with  it  satisfactorily.  I  would  repeat  that  we  should  like  this 
problem  to  be  treated  as  a  human  problem  affecting  large  numbers  of  human 
beings  in  India  and  in  Pakistan.  It  should  be  our  endeavour  to  meet  their  needs 
in  the  largest  possible  measure.  We  have  throughout  been  very  careful  to  take 
into  account  Pakistan’s  reasonable  interests  on  the  Teesta  as  well  as  on  the 
Ganges  and  I  can  assure  you  that  we  shall  continue  to  consider  these  matters 
with  goodwill,  friendship  and  frankness. 

With  warm  regards, 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


361 .  To  Y.D.  Gundevia:  Disinformation  on  Indian  Arms 
Purchases43 

[Note  by  Y.  D.  Gundevia,  the  Commonwealth  Secretary,  MEA,  6  July  1961] 
Prime  Minister  may  have  seen  the  report  in  the  Times  of  India  of  today’s  date, 
of  President  Ayub  having  said  “that  India  had  already  purchased  American 
weapons,  including  350  tanks  and  650  non-recoil  guns  at  ‘cut  rates’.”  The 
Defence  Secretary,44  whom  I  consulted  on  the  telephone,  said  that  he  did  not 
know  of  our  having  purchased  any  American  tanks.  We  perhaps  have  some 
American  type  weapons  in  use  and  President  Ayub’s  reference  may  be  to  that. 
As  suggested  by  the  Defence  Secretary,  I  am  sending  him  the  newspaper  cutting 
in  question,  so  that  we  may  get  a  more  definite  answer  from  the  Ministry  of 


43.  Noting,  6  July  1961.  GOI,  MEA,  Historical  Division,  Notes,  Memoranda  and  Decisions 
ofShri  Jawaharlal  Nehru  September  1946  —  May  1964,  Vol.  Ill,  US  Military  Assistance 
to  Pakistan,  January  1959-May  1964,  p.  20. 

44.  O.  Pulla  Reddi. 
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Defence.  If  President  Ayub’s  suggestion  is  groundless,  presumably,  in 
consultation  with  the  Ministry  of  Defence,  we  should  issue  a  denial. 

Y.D.  Gundevia, 
6-7-1961 


[Nehru’s  Minute,  6  July  1961] 

Certainly  you  should  consult  the  Defence  Ministry  and,  after  getting  their 
confirmation,  issue  a  denial. 

J.  Nehru 
6-7-1961 

362.  To  Y.D.  Gundevia:  Travails  of  Sisir  and  Nellie  Sen 
Gupta45 


July  15,  1961 

My  dear  Gundevia, 

Tonight,  rather  suddenly,  I  had  an  unexpected  visitor.  He  was  Sisir  Sen  Gupta, 
the  son  of  Mrs  Nellie  Sen  Gupta.46  He  told  me  that  he  had  left  Pakistan 
surreptitiously  without  any  passports  or  papers.  He  had  crossed  the  border  in 
this  way  with  the  help  of  some  friends  (English)  and  then  managed  to  come  to 
Calcutta  and  come  here.  He  was  afraid  that  as  he  had  no  papers  he  might  get 
into  trouble  with  our  police.  Anyhow,  he  has  managed  to  reach  here,  with  the 
minimum  of  luggage  and  practically  no  money.  He  has  some  friends  here,  but 
again  he  is  afraid  that  as  he  has  no  passport,  he  should  not  go  to  them. 

He  tells  us  of  very  bad  conditions  in  East  Pakistan,  more  particularly  in 
regard  to  Hindus.  He  cannot  get  passport  or  any  other  papers  now.  His  mother 
has  been  trying  to  get  a  passport  for  two  years  or  more  without  success.  After 
facing  all  kinds  of  difficulties,  Mrs  Nellie  Sen  Gupta’s  courage  is  exhausted, 
and  she  feels  that  she  will  not  be  able  to  stay  on  in  Pakistan.  She  is  old,  and  she 
has  lost  one  eye. 


45. 

46. 


Letter  to  the  Commonwealth  Secretary,  MEA. 

Nellie  Sen  Gupta  was  the  wife  of  J.M.  Sen  Gupta  and  presided  over  the  Congress  session 
of  1933  at  Calcutta. 
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Many  questions  arise  and  we  shall  have  to  think  about  them.  For  the  present 
Sisir  Sen  Gupta  is  anxious  that  his  mother  should  be  informed  that  he  is  here  in 
Delhi.  His  mother  lives  at  Chittagong;  Sisir  has  come  from  Dacca,  where  he 
had  some  kind  of  employment.  I  suppose  we  can  send  a  coded  cable  to  our 
Deputy  High  Commissioner47  telling  him  that  Sisir  Sen  Gupta  has  arrived  in 
Delhi  and  is  here,  and  wants  this  fact  to  be  conveyed  confidentially  to  his 
mother  Mrs  Nellie  Sen  Gupta  at  Chittagong. 

The  second  thing  to  be  done  is  to  get  some  papers  for  Sisir  so  that  he  may 
not  get  into  trouble  here  with  the  police  or  anyone  else.  I  suppose  that  can  be 
done.  Perhaps  you  could  mention  this  matter  to  Mullik,48  the  D.I.B.  Thereafter 
he  can  stay  here  normally  and  without  the  apprehension  that  he  might  suddenly 
be  arrested  for  not  possessing  any  proper  passport  or  papers.  He  can  stay  with 
his  friends  here.  One  of  whom  is  Raha,  the  Civil  Aviation  Director. 

As  Sisir  had  practically  no  money,  I  have  given  him  Rs.  100/-.  If  he  wants 
some  more  money,  within  reason,  you  can  give  it  to  him.  When  I  come  back 
from  Kashmir,  we  can  consider  his  case  and  that  of  his  mother  more  fully. 

Meanwhile  I  have  asked  him  to  go  and  see  you,  and  you  can  get  all  the 
information  from  him. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


363.  To  Y.D.  Gundevia:  Gopaiganj  in  the  Parliament49 

I  have  corrected  the  note.50 


47.  S.K.  Chowdhury. 

48.  B.N.  Mullick. 

49.  Note,  25  July  1 96 1 ,  to  the  Commonwealth  Secretary.  MHA,  File  No.  2(88)/6 1  -BL,  p.  8/ 
Notes. 

50.  See  Appendix  36  (a). 
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364.  To  Y.D.  Gundevia:  Gopalganj  in  Parliament 51 

I  think  that  the  actual  answer  to  this  Question  in  both  the  Lok  Sabha  and  the 
Rajya  Sabha  should  be  that  a  statement  is  laid  on  the  Table  of  the  House.5"  The 
Statement  should  be  based  on  the  note  attached.53  In  the  Statement  made  in  the 
Rajya  Sabha,  an  additional  paragraph  as  suggested  should  be  included.  The 
answer  in  both  places  should  be  given  by  Deputy  Minister. 


365.  In  the  Rajya  Sabha:  Pakistani  Firing  in  Balakot54 

Nawab  Singh  Chauhan:55  Will  the  Home  Minister  be  pleased  to  state: 

(a)  whether  it  is  a  fact  that  the  Pakistanis  resorted  to  firing  several  times 
during  the  last  month  on  an  Indian  Police  Post  of  Balakot  located  near 
the  cease-fire  line  between  India  and  Pakistan  in  the  area  of  Jammu 
and  Kashmir; 

(b)  if  the  answer  to  part  (a)  above  be  in  the  affirmative,  what  are  the 
details  of  the  incidents;  and 

(c)  whether  the  United  Nations  observers  were  informed  in  this  connection 
and  if  so,  what  action  was  taken  by  them  regarding  these  incidents? 

The  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (Jawaharlal  Nehru): 

(a)  Yes,  Sir. 

(b)  Since  the  beginning  of  this  year,  Pakistan  has  been  encouraging 
incursions  across  the  cease-fire  line  by  organized  armed  civilians,  in  a  sector 
of  the  Mendhar  area.  This  led  to  a  large  number  of  incidents  in  which  these 
civilians  indulged  in  indiscriminate  firing.  To  protect  our  people  from  these 
unlawful  activities,  in  defiance  of  the  Cease-fire  Agreement,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  open  two  new  police  posts,  one  at  Balakot  and  the  other  at 
Tarakundi.  These  posts  have  been  under  intermittent  firing  from  Pakistan- 
occupied  Kashmir  since  June  25  last. 

(c)  The  matter  is  under  discussion  with  the  U.N.  Chief  Military  Observer. 

51.  Note,  7  August  1961,  to  the  Commonwealth  Secretary.  MHA,  File  No.  2(88)/61-BL,  p. 
1 1/Notes. 

52.  See  Appendix  5 1 . 

53.  See  Appendix  36  (b). 

54.  Written  answers,  14  August  1961.  Rajya  Sabha  Debates ,  Vol.  35,  Nos  1-10,  14-28 
August  1961,  cols  106-107. 

55.  Congress. 
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366.  In  the  Lok  Sabha:  Colonel  Bhattacharjee’s  Trial  in 
Pakistan56 

Will  the  Prime  Minister  be  pleased  to  state: 57 

(a)  whether  Col.  Bhattacharjee  is  still  in  Pakistan  custody; 

(b)  if  so,  whether  he  faced  a  trial  before  the  Army  Tribunal; 

(c)  what  charges  have  been  levelled  against  him;  and 

(d)  whether  any  reply  has  been  received  from  Pakistan  to  our  protest? 

The  Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (Sadath  Ali 
Khan): 

(a)  It  is  presumed  that  the  reference  is  to  Lt.  Col.  Bhattacharjee.  He  is  still 
in  Pakistan  custody.58 

(b)  No,  Sir,  not  yet  though  the  Acting  High  Commissioner  for  India  in 
Karachi  received  a  letter  from  the  Foreign  Minister  of  Pakistan  dated 
5th  July,  1961,  intimating  that  Lt.  Colonel  Bhattacharjee  is  to  be  tried 
for  the  offence  “for  which  he  is  accused.” 

(c)  The  Pakistan  Government  is  accusing  him  of  espionage,  though  we 
are  not  aware  of  the  specific  nature  of  the  charges  for  which  he  may 
be  tried. 

(d)  Yes,  Sir,  as  stated  in  reply  to  part  (b)  above. 

Ram  Krishan  Gupta:  It  was  just  now  stated  that  the  Pakistan  Government 
has  told  us  that  he  is  being  tried  on  espionage  charges.  May  I  know  whether 
any  charge  sheet  has  been  received  by  the  Government? 

The  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (Jawaharlal  Nehru):  Not 
received  by  the  Government.  Anyhow,  if  there  is  a  charge  sheet,  I  do  not 
know.  If  there  is  one,  it  will  be  given  to  Lt.  Col.  Bhattacharjee,  who  is  in  their 
custody. 

Speaker:  He  only  wants  to  know  if  a  copy  of  the  charge  sheet  is  with  the 
Government. 

56.  Oral  answers,  16  August  1961 ,  LokSabha  Debates,  Second  Series,  Vol.  LVI,  7-19  August 
1961,  cols  2259-2267. 

57.  Question  by  Congress  MPs  Ram  Krishan  Gupta  and  two  others;  Independent  MP  S.M. 
Banerjee;  Jan  Sangh  MP  P.R.  Assar  and  Forward  Bloc  (M)  MP  Aurobindo  Ghosal. 

58.  He  was  arrested  by  the  East  Pakistan  police  at  the  Indo-Pak  border  on  4  April  1 96 1  while 
on  a  routine  inspection  of  the  border  in  the  24  Paraganas  in  West  Bengal.  See  The  Hindu, 
24  June  1961,  p.  7. 
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Jawaharlal  Nehru:  We  know  nothing  about  it.  Not  only  no  charge  sheet;  we 
have  no  information  as  to  what  is  happening  or  what  is  going  to  take  place. 

Renu  Chakravartty:  Has  the  Government’s  attention  been  drawn  to  the 
report  in  the  press  of  an  interview  with  Lt.  Col.  Bhattacharjee  where  it  is 
stated:  He  is  asked,  have  you  got  a  copy  of  the  charge  sheet.  Lt.  Col. 
Bhattacharji  said,  no.  He  was  asked,  have  you  arranged  for  your  defence. 
He  replied,  I  have  no  money  to  arrange  for  defence  counsel.  Are  we  to  take 
it  that  at  the  interview  which  he  had  with  the  High  Commission,  the  High 
Commission  did  not  arrange  in  this  matter  to  find  out  what  exactly  the 
position  was? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  The  interview  was  not  at  all  satisfactory,  because  there  were 
a  number  of  Pakistan’s  senior  officials  present  on  the  occasion  and  therefore, 
naturally,  Lt.  Col.  Bhattacharji  probably  could  not  speak  as  he  might  have  spoken 
otherwise.  We  have  been  laying  stress  on  that.  So  far  as  the  question  of  defence 
is  concerned,  it  is  rather  a  complicated  matter  whether  it  is  desirable  or  not  for 
Government  in  such  a  case  to  defend  or  not. 

Some  Hon.  Members:  Why?  He  is  our  officer. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  May  be  our  officer.  We  have  no  idea  of  the  charges.  The 
Pakistan  Government  says  that  he  has  made  some  kind  of  a  confession.  It  is 
rather  difficult.  He  was  not  on  our  duty  at  that  time  so  far  as  I  know.  Unless 
the  Pakistan  Government  gives  us  official  notice  and  facilities  for  all  that,  our 
undertaking  defence  would,  in  a  sense,  make  us  admit  the  right  of  Pakistan 
Government  to  carry  on  these  proceedings.  We  do  not  wish  to  do  that. 

Hem  Barua:  On  a  point  of  order,  Sir,  on  a  previous  occasion,  when  this 
matter  came  up  before  this  House,  it  was  stated  from  the  Government  side 
that  Lt.  Col.  Bhattacharjee  was  captured  by  the  Pakistan  police  or  military 
or  whatever  that  might  be,  well  within  our  territory.  That  is  our  claim  that 
he  was  captured  within  our  territory  and  taken  over  to  Pakistan  and  then 
there  have  been  charges  against  him  rightly  or  wrongly.  When  that  statement 
was  made,  why  is  it  that  the  Prime  Minister  has  said  that  we  are  not  quite 
sure  about  it  whether  we  should  offer  defence  or  not?  In  the  face  of  that 
statement,  defence  must  be  offered  to  Lt.  Col.  Bhattacharjee  because  we 
have  been  told  that  he  was  captured  within  our  territory. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  That  statement  stands  apart  from  the  question  of  defence. 
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Defence,  no  doubt,  will  be  offered  by  Lt.  Col.  Bhattacharjee.  The  point  was 
whether  defence  could  be  undertaken  more  or  less  officially  by  the  Government 
of  India  or  not,  in  a  case  like  this  where  we  do  not  quite  know  and  we  have 
never  been  able  to  get  into  touch  with  him  privately  to  know  what  he  has  said 
or  what  he  has  not  said  or  what  he  may  have  said  or  what  his  case  is.  As  to 
what  the  hon.  Member  stated  about  our  case  in  this,  certainly,  after  such  enquiry 
as  we  could  make  without  meeting  him,  without  seeing  him,  but  locally,  we 
came  to  certain  conclusions  which  he  stated  correctly.  For  us  to  undertake 
official  defence  without  knowing  a  little  more,  it  is  rather  a  doubtful  matter.  We 
must  know  what  Lt.  Col.  Bhattacharjee  himself  desires  in  this  matter. 

[Omitted:  exchanged  on  procedure] 

Speaker:  Order,  order.  If  it  was  said  on  a  prior  occasion  that  he  was  captured 
from  within  our  territory  and  the  hon.  Minister  has  said  so,  of  course,  it  is 
for  him  to  find  out  why  there  is  a  change  of  attitude  now,  so  far  as  that  is 
concerned. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  There  is  no  change  of  attitude. 

Speaker:  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  hon.  Minister  said  on  a  prior  occasion  that  he 
was  captured  within  our  territory? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  That  is  our  case  still;  that  is,  such  partial  information  as  we 
have  been  able  to  gather  leads  to  that  conclusion.  But  in  the  nature  of  things, 
the  full  information  is  not  available;  the  person  who  can  give  that  full  information 
is  Col.  Bhattacharjee  himself,  and  we  have  not  been  able  to  meet  him. 

Renu  Chakravartty:  Are  we  to  take  it  that  when  Col.  Bhattacharjee  met  our 
High  Commissioner,  he  did  not  ask  for  any  defence  counsel,  whilst  in  the 
open  court,  he  has  said  “I  have  asked  the  GOC  to  provide  me  a  counsel,  I 
have  no  money  to  arrange  for  a  defence  counsel?”  He  says  so  in  the  open 
court,  but  he  could  not  say  this  to  our  High  Commissioner. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  He  said  that  in  an  open  court? 

Renu  Chakravartty:  This  is  the  full  account  in  the  press. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  The  Pakistan  Government  made  a  stipulation  when  the  High 
Commissioner  went  there  that  we  can  only  talk  to  him  about  his  health. 
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Braj  Raj  Singh:  In  view  of  these  facts,  may  I  know  what  Government  are 
doing  now?  That  is  the  question.  These  facts  have  come  in  the  press,  and 
the  Government  of  India  must  have  noticed  that  these  things  have  been 
published  in  the  press.  What  are  they  doing? 

Hem  Barua:  My  point  of  order  still  stands,  and  it  has  been  reinforced  by  the 
statement  just  now  made  by  the  Prime  Minister  that  I  am  right  when  I  said 
that  he  was  captured  within  our  territory.  When  he  has  been  captured 
within  our  territory — and  that  is  still  our  case,  as  the  Prime  Minister  has 
admitted — is  it  not  quite  meet  and  proper  on  the  part  of  our  Government  to 
offer  him  defence  facilities? 

Speaker:  I  can  only  say  that  it  is  not  a  point  of  order  for  me  to  decide.  It  is 
for  Government  to  decide  under  what  circumstances  what  action  should 
be  taken.  Since  Government  are  of  the  opinion  that  Col.  Bhattacharjee  was 
captured  within  our  territory,  and  that  is  still  their  contention,  it  is  for  them 
to  decide,  so  long  as  they  are  in  charge  of  the  administration. 

Hem  Barua:  But... 

Speaker:  The  House  may  have  a  different  opinion.  But  it  is  not  for  me  to 
decide.  It  is  not  a  point  of  order  which  I  can  decide.  In  fact,  it  is  not  a  point 
of  order.  If  one  statement  was  made  on  a  prior  occasion,  and  a  different 
statement  is  made  on  this  occasion,  I  can  only  draw  the  attention  of  the 
hon.  Minister  to  it,  when  it  is  brought  to  my  notice.  Even  then,  there  is  no 
point  of  order.  I  can  only  draw  the  attention  of  the  hon.  Minister  so  that  I 
can  give  him  an  opportunity  to  correct  it  or  to  explain  it.  But  the  hon. 
Member’s  point  goes  further,  and  he  asks  why  executive  action  has  not 
been  taken  to  supply  sufficient  funds  for  Col.  Bhattacharjee  to  defend 
himself.  I  cannot  give  a  direction.  That  cannot  be  made  the  subject  matter 
of  a  point  of  order.  The  House  as  a  whole  can  give  direction  to  Government, 
and  Government  are  bound  to  accept  it.  There  are  other  remedies  open  to 
hon.  Members,  if  they  want  to  give  such  a  direction.  There  is  no  point  of 
order  in  this. 

Ram  Subhag  Singh:  The  hon.  Prime  Minister  has  said  that  the  interview 
which  our  Deputy  High  Commissioner  had  with  Col.  Bhattacharjee,  was  in 
the  presence  of  Senior  Pakistan  officials.  May  I  know  whether  the 
Government  of  India  have  approached  the  Pakistan  Government  to  allow 
our  Deputy  High  Commissioner  or  High  Commissioner  to  see  Col. 
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Bhattacharjee  alone?  Also,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  during  the  last  session, 
Government  said  that  he  was  arrested  in  our  territory,  may  I  know  whether 
Government  consider  that  that  was  a  violation  of  our  territory? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  We  have  repeatedly  pressed  for  an  interview  being  given  to 
our  High  Commissioner  or  Deputy  High  Commissioner  without  the  presence 
of  anyone  else.  That  is  the  whole  purpose  of  the  interview.  Otherwise,  one 
cannot  get  anything  out  of  him.  According  to  us,  the  position  is,  what  we  have 
stated  to  the  Pakistan  Government  is,  that  Col.  Bhattacharjee,  so  far  as  our 
knowledge  goes,  was  shot  at;  there  was  an  attack  on  two  persons,  namely  Col. 
Bhattacharjee  and  another  person;  Col.  Bhattacharjee  was  hit  by  the  bullet,  and 
he  fell  down. 

Indrajit  Gupta:  Was  he  on  duty? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  do  not  know;  I  do  not  think  he  was  directly  on  any  kind  of 
duty  there,  except  in  a  vague  sense  that  he  was  supposed  to  watch  the  border. 
Anyhow,  he  fell  down,  and  according  to  the  information  we  have,  he  was 
dragged;  of  course,  it  was  very  near  the  border;  he  was  dragged  across  the 
border,  while  the  other  officer  or  person  who  was  with  him  escaped  from  this 
ambush.  The  Pakistan  case  is  that  this  happened  when  Col.  Bhattacharjee  had 
actually  crossed  into  their  territory;  it  is  true  that  he  was  shot,  because  he 
received  the  bullet;  and  they  arrested  him;  he  fell  down  on  their  territory,  and 
they  arrested  him. 

These  are  the  two  cases.  We  have  pressed  our  case,  and  we  have  told  the 
Pakistan  Government  what  our  case  is,  according  to  our  information. 

As  to  what  steps  can  be  taken  in  the  future,  that  will  depend  on  other 
developments  in  the  case.  We  cannot  decide  at  the  present  moment  what  steps 
we  shall  take  whether  in  regard  to  defence  or  in  regard  to  other  matters,  because 
we  want  to  get  further  information. 

Nath  Pai:  May  I  know  what  kind  of  information  Government  are  waiting 
for  before  they  finally  decide  to  afford  him  the  defence  to  which  he  is 
entitled?  Further  we  would  like  to  know  whether  the  alleged  confession 
made  by  Col.  Bhattacharjee  has  been  obtained  under  duress  and  torture? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  How  can  I  answer  what  Col.  Bhattacharjee  had  to  suffer  or 
not  to  suffer  in  Pakistan  custody?  Col.  Bhattacharjee,  when  he  met  our  Deputy 
High  Commissioner,  said  that  he  was  being  treated  well.  Whether  he  said  that 
under  duress,  I  cannot  say;  that  was  what  he  said  to  our  man. 
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Hem  Barua:  Again,  on  a  point  of  order,  Sir.  May  I  know  whether  it  is  not  a 
fact  that  our  Foreign  Office  has  protested  to  Pakistan  that  Col.  Bhattacharjee 
was  tortured  into  making  a  statement  or  making  a  confession?  If  so,  the 
reply  that  the  Prime  Minister  has  given  just  now  and  that  do  not  tally. 
There  is  discrepancy.  Why  is  that  so? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  do  not  know  where  the  discrepancy  is.  What  we  have  said 
is  that  any  alleged  confession  that  he  might  have  made  to  the  Pakistan 
Government  was  presumably  under  duress;  these  are  presumptions;  we  have 
not  said  that  he  made  a  statement  or  he  had  done  it  under  torture;  all  that  we 
have  said  is  that  he  must  have  been  under  duress,  and,  therefore,  we  cannot 
accept  it. 

Raja  Mahendra  Pratap:  Apart  from  official  considerations,  can  we  not  ask 
our  Indian  Red  Cross  to  defend  Col.  Bhattacharjee,  from  the  humanitarian 
point  of  view? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  They  do  not  defend  people;  they  help  to  deal  with  any  wounds 
etc.  that  they  may  have  suffered. 

A.C.  Guha:  If  it  is  not  possible,  owing  to  some  technical  reason,  for 
Government  to  provide  official  defence,  is  it  not  possible  at  least  to  allow 
Col.  Bhattacharjee,  to  have  his  own  defence,  the  cost  being  paid  by 
Government?  Government  can  also  see  that  he  is  entitled  to  have  legal 
consultation  in  private,  not  in  the  presence  of  any  Pakistani  officials.  That 
is  the  right  of  every  accused  in  a  criminal  court. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  This  country,  namely  East  Pakistan,  lives  under  martial  law. 
If  he  is  tried,  he  is  tried  under  martial  law,  not  in  the  normal  panoply  of  the  law 
courts.  Martial  law  gives  very  limited  privileges  to  outsiders  etc. 

He  is  likely  to  be  tried,  and  the  date  now  fixed  is  3 1  st  August;  if  he  will 
be  tried  then  or  later,  I  do  not  know.  We  are  anxious  to  know  what  Col. 
Bhattacharjee  himself  feels  on  this  matter  before  we  make  the  final  decision. 
Obviously,  it  is  quite  absurd  if  there  is  some  conflict  between  what  he  says  and 
our  defence. 

Raja  Mahendra  Pratap:  We  can  give  any  amount  for  the  defence  of  Col. 
Bhattacharjee.  Our  House  will  gladly  grant  Rs  10,000.  You  can  take  a  vote 
on  it. 
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Jaipal  Singh:  I  want  a  clarification  in  regard  to  what  Shrimati  Renu 
Chakravartty  had  asked.  I  take  it  that  Government  are  seized  of  the  request 
for  defence  sought  from  the  GOC.  Can  we  take  it  that  they  have  not 
dropped  that  request?  A  request  has  been  made — and  it  has  been  published — 
that  he  would  like  to  have  defence  facilities  and  he  has  asked  the  G.O.C. 
Whatever  the  complications  might  be,  I  take  it  that  the  request  has  not 
been  shelved  or  rejected. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Is  it  the  G.O.C,  Pakistan  or  the  Indian  G.O.C.? 

Nath  Pai:  Pakistan. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Col.  Bhattacharjee  is  a  retired  officer.  He  is  not  functioning 
in  the  Army  now.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  G.O.C.  of  either  Army  is  concerned. 
It  is  the  Pakistan  Government  that  is  concerned,  and  we  have  been  dealing 
with  them. 

Tyagi:  There  is  a  convention  in  Government  that  any  expenditure  incurred 
by  an  officer  on  litigation  pertaining  to  an  act  while  on  duty  is  met  by 
Government.  Was  Col.  Bhattacharjee  performing  any  official  duty  on  the 
border?  If  so,  I  hope  that  convention  still  stands. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  There  is  no  question  of  any  lack  of  money  for  the  purpose. 
The  question  is  what  is  the  right  course  to  adopt. 

A.C.  Guha:  In  case  he  has  to  have  private  defence,  is  it  not  possible  for 
Government  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  defence? 

Speaker:  The  hon.  Prime  Minister  has  said  that  there  is  no  question  of  lack 
of  money.  They  want  to  know  exactly  what  Col.  Bhattacharjee  wants,  and 
they  have  no  access  to  him. 
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(c)  Burma 


367.  To  U  Nu:  Money  Orders  from  Burma59 

July  5,  1961 

My  dear  U  Nu, 

Thank  you  for  your  message  of  the  4th  July  which  your  Ambassador  here  has 
communicated  to  me.  This  is  on  the  subject  of  money  order  remittances  to 
India.  I  know  that  the  matter  must  be  receiving  your  sympathetic  attention.  I 
am  sure  some  confusion  must  have  arisen  as  a  result  of  a  misunderstanding. 
Our  Ambassador60  must  have  informed  your  Foreign  Office  that  we  would  be 
glad  to  resume  money  orders  to  Burma,  if  that  is  desired  by  your  Government, 
and  also  that  we  do  not  propose  to  take  any  action  in  regard  to  increasing 
commission  charges  without  your  Government’ s  concurrence.61 

I  hope  you  have  come  back  to  work  stronger  in  mind  and  body  after  your 
recent  religious  retreat  at  Mount  Pope. 

With  warm  regards, 


Yours  very  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


368.  To  K.  Kamaraj:  Mohammad  Ismail’s  Lecture  Tour  to 
Rangoon62 


12th  August,  1961 

My  dear  Kamaraj, 

We  have  received  the  following  telegram  from  our  Ambassador  in  Rangoon: 
“Understand  that  Mohammad  Ismail,  Advocate,  Madras,  intends  to  visit 
Rangoon  on  or  about  20th  August  to  lecture  on  Islam  and  Muslim  Culture. 
Present  atmosphere  on  State  religion  issue  makes  visit  most  inopportune. 
Some  Burmese  Muslims  propose  to  hold  anti-State  religion  demonstrations 
in  spite  of  Mr  Raschid’s  request  limiting  protests  to  prayers  in  mosques. 


59.  Letter  to  the  Prime  Minister  of  Burma. 

60.  R.S.  Mani. 

61.  See  SWJN/SS/69/items  40 1  -402. 

62.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  Madras,  1 1  Ferozeshah  Road,  New  Delhi. 
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Request  Madras  authorities  to  persuade  Ismail  to  postpone  visit  till  State 
religion  issue  is  settled.” 

I  hope  your  Government  will  be  able  to  persuade  Mohammad  Ismail  to 
postpone  his  visit  to  Rangoon. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


(d)  Nepal 


369.  To  Jayaprakash  Narayan:  B.P.  Koirala, 
Disarmament63 


July  5,  1961 

My  dear  Jayaprakash, 

Your  letter  of  July  4. 64  We  have  heard  from  our  Ambassador  in  Kathmandu.65 
He  says  that  to  the  best  of  his  information,  B.R  Koirala  is  keeping  fairly  good 
health.  I  am,  however,  pursuing  this  matter  further. 

If  you  wish  to  study  the  papers  that  we  have  in  regard  to  disarmament,  we 
shall  gladly  help  you.  We  have  also  got  the  Pugwash  Conference  papers  which 
are  voluminous.  When  you  come  to  Delhi  you  can  discuss  this  disarmament 
question  with  those  people  in  our  Ministry  who  are  specially  dealing  with  it. 

I  am  not  quite  sure  if  it  will  be  feasible  to  send  many  papers  to  you  to 
Mussoorie.  I  am,  however,  enquiring. 

I  rather  doubt  if  the  Gandhi  Smarak  Nidhi  is  going  to  agree  to  the  payment 
of  a  fairly  considerable  sum  of  money  to  the  War  Resisters  International.66 

Yours  affectionately, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


63.  Letter;  address:  Central  Institute,  Radha  Bhavan,  Mussoorie. 

64.  Appendix  12. 

65.  Harishwar  Dayal. 

66.  A  Press  Report  suggested  that  the  Gandhi  Peace  Foundation,  a  sister  organisation  of  the 
Gandhi  Smarak  Nidhi,  would  join  the  War  Resisters  International  in  forming  an  international 
peace  brigade.  See  The  Hindustan  Times ,  30  June  1961,  p.  6.  See  also  appendix  13,  fn  36. 
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370.  To  Mahendra  Bir  Bikram  Shah:  Indo-Nepal 
Relations67 


July  7,  1961 

My  dear  friend, 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  the  27th  June  1961  which  reached  me  through 
our  Ambassador  in  Nepal  on  the  1  st  July.  I  was  happy  to  receive  it  because 
Nepal  is  often  in  my  mind  and  it  is  our  basic  belief  and  policy  to  have  close  and 
friendly  relations  with  Nepal  and  her  people. 

Towards  the  end  of  last  year,  I  received  a  letter,  dated  16th  December 
I960,68  from  Your  Majesty,  in  which  you  informed  me  of  the  changes  that  had 
taken  place  in  Nepal.  To  this  letter  I  sent  a  reply  on  the  23rd  January  1961. 69 
That  reply  was  a  long  one  and  I  expressed  my  views  in  a  frank  and  friendly 
manner.  It  was  a  letter  which  I  could  only  write  to  a  friend  who  would  expect 
frankness  from  me;  it  was  also  a  letter  which  I  could  only  write  in  regard  to 
matters  about  which  I  felt  deeply  and  because  of  my  earnest  interest  in  Nepal’s 
present  and  future.  In  that  letter,  therefore,  I  ventured  to  bare  my  mind  to  Your 
Majesty.  It  had  been  my  good  fortune  to  have  the  friendship  of  your  revered 
father  and,  because  of  that  friendship,  he  was  pleased  to  discuss  matters  with 
me  in  all  frankness.  I  spoke  to  him  also  in  those  days  frankly  and  without 
hesitation.  It  was  because  of  these  old  personal  and  friendly  contacts  that  I 
ventured  to  write  to  you  in  the  same  manner  as  I  used  to  write  to  your  revered 
father. 

The  views  I  expressed  in  that  letter  of  mine  were  not  casual  views,  but 
were  the  natural  outcome  of  years  of  thought  and  experience.  I  have  had,  in 
the  fairly  long  life  that  I  have  lived,  a  variety  of  experiences  of  a  somewhat 
unusual  kind,  and  I  have  come  in  contact,  not  only  with  great  men,  notably  our 
leader  Mahatma  Gandhi,  but  also  with  great  events  and  developments  in  my 
own  country  and  in  the  world.  It  is  these  events  that  have  conditioned  and 
fashioned  me,  and  my  work  in  India,  during  all  these  long  years,  has  been 
governed  by  this  past  thinking  and  conditioning.  Naturally,  in  a  changing  world, 
one  has  to  adapt  oneself  to  new  conditions  and,  to  that  extent,  I  am  frying  to 
adapt  myself.  But,  basically,  my  thinking  has  not  changed  much  and  the  ideals 
I  then  held  for  my  own  country  or  for  the  world,  have  not  changed  much.  It 
has  been  a  matter  of  no  little  satisfaction  to  me  that  the  ideals  we  have  held 
forth  in  India  have  been  progressively  appreciated  in  many  countries  and  the 

67.  Letter  to  the  King  of  Nepal. 

68.  See  SWJN/SS/65/Appendix  42. 

69.  See  SWJN/SS/66/item  288. 
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voice  of  India,  as  representing  those  ideals,  is  listened  to  with  a  measure  of 
respect  by  many  countries,  not  only  in  Asia  and  Africa,  but  also  in  Europe  and 
America. 

We  are  passing  through  a  revolutionary  period  in  the  world’s  history  and 
no  man  can  foretell  what  the  future  might  bring.  In  spite  of  a  deep  and 
widespread  desire  for  peace  all  over  the  world,  preparations  for  a  mighty  war 
continue  to  be  made.  The  situation  in  the  world  is  a  tense  one  and  it  almost 
seems  that  some  evil  fate  is  pursuing  mankind,  in  spite  of  the  great  advances 
that  humanity  has  made.  In  such  a  state  of  affairs,  it  becomes  all  the  more 
necessary  to  have  some  basic  principles  and  not  to  be  pushed  about  by 
momentary  gusts  of  wind. 

Your  Majesty  has  referred  in  your  letter  to  a  previous  letter  I  wrote  to  you 
many  years  ago,  on  July  17,  1955.  In  that  letter,  I  had  made  certain  suggestions 
about  the  development  of  a  democratic  structure  in  Nepal.  These  suggestions 
were  based  on  a  widespread  and  effective  system  of  panchayats  elected  by 
adult  franchise,  and  indirect  elections  by  these  panchayats  to  a  national 
Parliament.  Conditions  change  and  new  forces  come  into  play.  It  is  difficult  to 
be  positive  about  these  matters,  but  I  still  think  that  what  I  had  suggested  then 
was  worthy  of  consideration,  even  though  many  of  my  colleagues  in  India 
possibly  might  not  agree  with  it.  In  any  event,  India  has  adopted  a  different 
method  and  has  worked  it  with  a  considerable  measure  of  success.  But  my 
previous  suggestion  was  essentially  based  on  a  very  effective  panchayat  system 
with  wide  powers.  Merely  to  have  truncated  panchayats  with  ineffective  powers 
would  be  a  travesty  of  that  system.  I  mention  this  because,  in  a  neighbour 
country  of  ours,  some  kind  of  panchayats  have  been  established,  but  they  have 
no  powers  and  they  are  not  properly  elected.  In  India,  at  present,  in  spite  of 
our  direct  elections  to  Parliament  and  the  supreme  authority  of  that  Parliament, 
we  are  introducing  what  we  call  Panchayati  Raj.  We  are  giving  groups  of 
panchayats  a  great  deal  of  authority  as  well  as  resources.  This  is  a  revolutionary 
change  that  is  taking  place  here,  which  I  think  will  change  the  face  of  rural 
India.  Power  is  being  transferred  and  decentralized  and  our  development  works, 
education,  etc,  are  being  transferred  to  this  Panchayati  Raj. 

I  mention  this  to  indicate  what  my  conception  of  panchayats  is.  I  do  not 
attach  any  importance,  if  I  may  say  so,  with  all  respect,  to  the  type  of  panchayats 
established  in  Pakistan.  The  essential  thing  is  the  transfer  of  power  and  authority. 
It  is  only  this  that  makes  people  responsible,  self-reliant  and  capable  of  growth. 
Whether  we  have  direct  elections  or  indirect  elections  at  the  last  stage,  the 
basic  approach  remains  the  same  and  that  is,  the  opportunity  to  the  people  to 
exercise  power  and  learn  from  it.  In  the  world  of  today,  there  is  no  other  way 
which  can  promise  stability  and  progress. 
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Your  Majesty  is  quite  right  in  saying  that  Nepal  differs  at  present  from 
India  in  lacking  certain  conditions  of  democracy  at  this  stage.  It  is  also  true 
that  in  India  we  have  to  deal  with  a  vast  population  which  is  as  backward  as  the 
people  of  Nepal.  However,  a  substantial  number  of  people  here  are  trained  and 
these  people  can  form  the  framework  of  a  democratic  state  and  a  progressively 
industrialized  economy.  But  the  masses  of  the  people  remain  socially  backward. 
We  decided  to  take  the  risk  and  put  our  faith  in  them,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
our  faith  was  justified. 

Your  Majesty  refers  in  your  letter  to  India  granting  political  asylum  to 
some  Nepali  nationals,  and  further,  to  an  organised  movement  in  India  against 
a  friendly  country  like  Nepal.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  it  has  long  been  our 
practice,  based  on  our  Constitution,  to  grant  political  asylum  and  freedom  of 
expression  and  peaceful  organisation.  But  I  am  surprised  to  read  in  your  letter 
that  Your  Majesty  has  received  reports  that  a  movement  secretly  or  openly 
directed  against  Nepal  is  being  organised  in  India,  that  volunteers  are  being 
trained  at  various  centres  with  the  connivance  of  Indian  local  authorities,  and 
that  anti-national  Nepalese  elements  in  India  are  on  the  look  out  for  arms.  I  am 
not  aware  of  this  and  I  believe  that  my  sources  of  information  are  good. 

As  Your  Majesty  knows,  there  are  no  restrictions  on  movement  of  persons 
between  India  and  Nepal.  We  have  made  it  clear  to  our  State  and  local  authorities 
not  to  permit  any  activity  which  is  opposed  to  our  laws  or  which  has  anything 
to  do  directly  or  indirectly  with  violence;  only  such  peaceful  activities  as  are  in 
conformity  with  our  laws  can  be  permitted.  My  inquiries  and  information  show 
that  the  reports  that  Your  Majesty  has  received  are  incorrect. 

We  know  that  some  members  of  the  Nepali  Congress  have  sometimes  met 
each  other  in  India  and  have  issued  policy  statements  criticising  the  present 
political  set-up  in  Nepal  and  advocating  early  restoration  of  parliamentary 
institutions.  We  have  not,  according  to  our  laws,  prevented  this  type  of  peaceful 
agitation.  We  also  know  about  the  activities  of  some  Nepalese  leaders  and  the 
All  India  Gurkha  League  in  Darjeeling  and  other  areas,  who  have  been  advocating 
active  support  to  the  King  and  the  present  political  set-up  in  Nepal.  We  have  not 
come  in  their  way  either,  or  interfered  with  them  in  any  way. 

It  is  true  that  sometimes  pamphlets  are  issued  which  may  be  objectionable. 
It  is  indeed  a  frequent  occurrence  in  India  for  pamphlets  in  the  strongest 
language  to  be  issued  against  our  own  Government  in  India.  Unless  they  offend 
against  our  laws,  we  take  no  action  against  them. 

I  can  assure  Your  Majesty  that  it  has  not  been  and  is  not  our  desire  in  any 
way  to  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Nepal,  and  we  will  not  permit  any 
activities  from  Indian  soil  which  are  against  our  laws  and  institutions.  These 
laws  permit  a  great  deal  of  freedom  of  expression  in  the  press  and  we  have  to 
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put  up  with  much  which  we  actively  dislike. 

Your  Majesty  has  asked  me  about  the  proposed  conference  at  Belgrade.  As 
you  must  know,  certain  discussions  at  ambassadorial  level  have  been  taking 
place  in  Cairo  in  regard  to  the  countries  that  are  to  be  invited  to  this  conference. 
Probably  these  discussions  will  end  soon  and  we  shall  see  the  final  picture  as  it 
emerges.  Our  approach  has  been  that  we  should  be  liberal  in  issuing  invitations 
to  this  conference.  It  is  likely  that  I  shall  attend  this  conference,  but  I  do  not 
wish  to  decide  finally  till  I  know  the  decisions  at  the  Cairo  talks. 

There  is  one  matter  which  I  would  like  to  mention  to  Your  Majesty  on  a 
purely  personal  level.  This  is  about  Shri  B.P.  Koirala’s  health.  I  have  received 
many  enquiries  from  his  friends  and  relatives  in  India  who  have  naturally  been 
anxious  about  it.70  This  is  not  a  political  matter,  but  one  of  humanitarian  approach. 
I  am  sure  that,  regardless  of  political  differences,  requisite  facilities  will  be 
given  to  B.P.  Koirala  to  safeguard  his  health  and,  if  necessity  arises,  his  own 
doctors  might  be  allowed  to  visit  him  and  examine  him. 

We  are  glad  to  have  your  new  Ambassador,  Shri  Marapratap,71  here.  I  am 
sure,  with  your  new  Ambassador  and  our  Ambassador  in  Kathmandu,72  the 
close  and  friendly  relations  between  our  two  countries  will  continue  to  grow. 

With  kind  regards, 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


(e)  China 


371.  To  Sunder  Lai:  The  India-China  Friendship 
Association73 


July  12,  1961 

My  dear  Sunderlalji 

Your  letter  of  the  5th  July  about  the  India-China  Friendship  Association.74 

I  have  consulted  my  Ministry.  They  have  drawn  my  attention  to  the  fact 
that  as  a  matter  of  general  principle  we  do  not  finance  in  any  way  or  give  any 

70.  See  item  369;  appendix  13;  SWJN/SS/69/  items  371-372. 

7 1 .  Marapratap  Thapa. 

72.  Harishwar  Dayal. 

73.  Letter. 

74.  Appendix  15. 
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grant-in-aid  to  the  various  Friendship  Associations  that  have  grown  up  here.  In 
fact,  questions  were  asked  in  Parliament  about  these.  It  was  as  a  very  special 
case  that  we  decided  to  give  grants  to  the  India-China  Friendship  Association 
in  1955-56  and  for  three  years  subsequently.  Even  normally  it  would  not  be 
feasible  for  us  to  continue  to  make  the  India-China  Friendship  Association  an 
exception  to  our  general  rule.  This  becomes  much  more  difficult  because  of 
the  deterioration  in  the  relations  between  India  and  China  and  we  would  not  be 
able  to  justify  this  in  any  way  before  Parliament. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


372.  To  MEA  Officials:  Mahendra  Pratap’s  Visit  to  Taiwan75 

Raja  Mahendra  Pratap,  MP,  came  to  see  me  today  after  his  visit  to  Japan, 
Taiwan,  Hongkong  and  Singapore.  He  has  left  notes  with  me  about  these  visits. 
I  am  sending  these  to  you  as  they  may  perhaps  interest  you. 

2 .  Ido  not  take  Raj  a  Mahendra  Pratap  very  seriously.  What  Marshal  Chiang 
Kai  Shek  is  reported  to  have  said  to  him  is  rather  interesting.76 

3 .  There  is  one  sentence  in  his  report  which  deserves  attention.  He  says 
about  his  visit  to  Rangoon  that  he  found  a  general  complaint  that  the  Indian 
Government  representatives  are  too  proud  to  meet  poor  Indians.  They  live  high 
lives  enjoying  parties,  etc. 

4.  The  Raja  also  complains  of  drinking  going  on  at  our  Embassies, 
Legations,  etc.,  and  quotes  an  Indian  merchant  who  said  that  he  would  not 
come  to  India  again  because  the  Customs  here  made  it  hell  for  him. 

5.  Iam  also  sending  you  some  photographs  and  pamphlets  which  he  left 
with  me. 


75.  Note,  24  July  1961,  to  SG,  FS,  CS.  MEA. 

76.  Mahendra  Pratap’s  paraphrase  of  what  Chiang  Kai  Shek  told  him:  “I  was  told  that 
several  thousand  agents  were  working  in  China  to  bring  about  fall  of  red  regime.  Taiwan 
still  has  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  strong  army.  They  are  fully  supported  by 
U.S.A.  They  have  diplomatic  relations  with  many  states.”  MEA,  File  No.  1 105(21)-SD/ 
61,  pp.  6-7/corr. 
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I  have  read  your  note  as  well  as  the  record  of  the  talks  which  you  had  with 
Premier  Chou  En-lai  and  the  Chinese  Foreign  Minister  Chen  Yi. 

2.  In  the  main,  these  talks  do  not  throw  much  light  on  the  situation.  It  is 
true  that  what  has  been  said  about  Bhutan  and  Sikkim  is  helpful;  and  what  they 
said  about  Kashmir  is,  to  a  small  extent,  and  rather  negatively,  in  our  favour. 
But,  in  so  far  as  the  main  subjects  are  concerned,  which  have  led  to  our  disputes 
and  conflicts,  no  helpful  suggestions  have  been  made,  except  one  at  the  end, 
when  Chou  En-lai  is  reported  to  have  said  that  he  will  examine  the  officials’ 
report  and  that  this  should  be  followed  up  through  diplomatic  channels.  I  get 
the  impression  from  these  talks  that  the  Chinese  Government  remains  where  it 
is,  but,  at  the  same  time,  has  perhaps  weakened  a  little. 

3 .  The  main  arguments  which  Chou  En-lai  and  Chen  Yi  have  raised,  have 
little  to  do  with  the  problem,  although  they  may  affect  Chinese  thinking.  There 
is  a  great  deal  said  about  our  treatment  of  the  Dalai  Lama,  and  our  criticism  of 
the  Chinese  attitude  in  Parliament,  press,  etc. 

4 .  There  is  a  reference  to  my  having  criticised  the  recent  Russian  statement 
about  increasing  their  armed  forces.  The  only  statement  I  made  in  answer  to  a 
query  from  the  press  was  that  I  am  pained,  that  is,  I  am  pained  at  this  drift 
towards  more  and  more  armament. 

5 .  The  statement  about  Arthur  Lall78  saying  something  about  the  Defence 
Minister  is  absurd  on  the  face  of  it.  I  hope  that  Arthur  Lall  has  been  asked 
about  it.  The  whole  passage  relating  to  this  matter  should  be  sent  to  Arthur  Lall 
for  his  explanation. 

6 .  Great  stress  laid  on  our  using  the  word  “aggression”  is  understandable, 
but  is,  nevertheless,  beside  the  point.  Our  case  is  that  Chinese  have  occupied 
our  territory.  If  that  is  true,  then  it  is  aggression.  Whether  it  is  true  or  not  can 
only  be  considered  now  on  the  basis  of  the  officials’  report. 

7.  We  just  come  back  to  that  report  and  I  think  we  shall  have  to  proceed 
in  the  future  on  that  basis.  As  Chou  En-lai  has  said  that  he  is  going  to  examine 
this  report,  I  think  that  we  should  proceed  on  this  basis  somewhat  later  and 
perhaps  communicate  with  him  through  our  diplomatic  channels.  We  shall 
consider  this  matter  later. 

8.  I  think  that  the  Defence  Minister79  should  see  these  reports  of 
conversations. 

77.  Note,  29  July  1961,  to  the  Secretary  General,  MEA. 

78.  Ambassador  to  Austria. 

79.  V.  K.  Krishna  Menon. 
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374.  In  the  Lok  Sabha:  Report  of  Chinese  and  Indian 
Officials80 

Will  the  Prime  Minister  be  pleased  to  state: 81 

(a)  whether  Government  have  considered  the  report  of  the  Chinese  and 
Indian  Officials  on  border  talks;82  and 

(b)  if  so,  the  action  taken  in  the  matter? 

The  Deputy  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (Lakshmi  Menon): 

(a)  and  (b).  Yes,  Government  have  given  careful  consideration  to  these 
reports.  Since  these  reports  were  received  there  have  been  discussions  in 
Parliament  also.  Government  cannot  indicate  exactly  the  further  steps  they 
may  take  in  this  matter.  The  reports  have,  in  the  opinion  of  Government, 
established  the  correctness  of  the  case  put  forward  on  behalf  of  India. 
They  would  continue  to  press  this  on  the  Government  of  the  People’s 
Republic  of  China  and  thus  endeavour  to  get  the  People’s  Republic  of 
China  to  agree  to  the  facts  as  contained  in  these  reports.  When  these  facts 
are  accepted,  a  peaceful  solution  would  be  possible.  In  any  event, 
Government  will  continue  to  be  prepared  for  all  eventualities. 


375.  In  the  Lok  Sabha:  China-Pakistan  Border 
Agreement83 

Will  the  Prime  Minister  be  pleased  to  refer  to  the  reply  given  to  Starred 
Question  No.  157  on  the  20th  February,  1961  and  state: 84 

(a)  whether  Government  have  considered  the  suggestion  to  raise  in  the 
Security  Council  the  Pakistan  move  to  hold  border  negotiations  with 
China;  and 

(b)  if  so,  the  result  thereof?85 


80.  Written  answers,  10  August  1961.  Lok  Sabha  Debates ,  Vol.  LVI,  Second  Series,  7-19 
August  1961,  col.  1159. 

81.  By  Ganatantra  Parishad  MP  P.G  Deb  and  Congress  MP  Shree  Narayan  Das  and  four 
others. 

82.  See  SWJN/SS/66  Supplement. 

83 .  Oral  answers,  1 6  August  1961,  Lok  Sabha  Debates ,  Second  Series,  Vol.  LVI,  7- 1 9  August 
1961,  cols  2248-2251. 

84.  By  Congress  MP  Ram  Kishan  Gupta  and  two  others  and  Jan  Sangh  MP  Balraj  Madhok. 

85.  See  also  SWJN/SS/67/item  253. 
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The  Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (Sadath  Ali 
Khan):  (a)  and  (b).  Government  have  no  present  intention  of  raising  this 
matter  in  the  Security  Council. 

Ram  Krishan  Gupta:  In  reply  to  a  previous  question  it  was  stated  that  we 
have  sought  clarification  from  the  Pakistan  Government  and  our  High 
Commissioner  has  met  their  officials.  May  I  know  whether  any  clarification 
has  been  received  from  them  so  far? 

Sadath  Ali  Khan:  Yes,  they  stated  that  the  policy  of  the  Pakistan  Government 
was  well  known  to  us  and,  therefore,  they  regretted  that  they  could  not 
clarify  the  situation. 

£To  Ro  fcTCTt:  cRT  RRT  3ft?  3 

^  #  t  %  cfc  #srsr  3  W  I  3ft?  cBT  feffT 

31#  W:  #  ^3?!?  W#?  cRT  ??#T#  31|cp^  irf#T  1 ^ 

3?  s|ld4ld  35?dT  f  I  W  3?t?  mfeiWH  cftf  cFFR  cji#  #  | 

^#1 

[Translation  begins: 

Pandit  D.N.  Tiwari:  May  I  know  to  which  area  the  China  and  Pakistan 
talks  refer  to  and  whether  any  part  of  India  is  involved  and  how  much? 

Sadath  Ali  Khan:  They  want  to  discuss  the  illegally  occupied  area  of  Jammu 
and  Kashmir.  But,  there  is  no  common  border  shared  by  China  and  Pakistan. 

Translation  ends] 

Hem  Barua:  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  border  under  dispute  with  China 
has  been  conclusively  established  by  the  official  teams  in  favour  of  the 
Indian  claim,  may  I  know  whether  China  except  advancing  the  preposterous 
theory  of  actuality,  has  been  able  to  adduce  any  other  argument  in  favour 
of  her  claim?  If  not,  may  I  know  whether  we  have  protested  directly  to 
China  over  this  issue? 
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The  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (Jawaharlal  Nehru):  The 
hon.  Member  puts  questions  which  are  not  quite  easy  to  grasp. 

Hem  Barua:  May  I  repeat  it? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Then  there  is  a  certain  risk  of  it  becoming  even  more 
complicated. 

Hem  Barua:  I  will  simplify  it. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Things  are  quite  clear.  The  hon.  Member’s  opinion  is  not 
held  by  the  Chinese  Government  nor  by  the  Pakistan  Government.  He  may  be 
completely  justified  in  his  opinion  but  it  is  not  held  by  those  two  Governments. 
According  to  us,  Pakistan  and  China  have  no  common  border.  The  only 
commonness  comes  in  because  of  certain  area  of  Jammu  and  Kashmir  State 
which  is  occupied  by  the  Pakistan  authorities.  This  question,  therefore,  arises 
on  that  thing,  namely,  the  border  of  that  area  with  China.  To  the  west  of  the 
Karakoram  Pass  there  is  a  certain  area.  On  the  other  side  is  China,  not  Tibet.  It 
is  not  Tibet  but  the  Chinese  territory  of  Sinkiang  that  comes  there.  There  has 
been  some  argument  or  some  difference  of  opinion  between  the  Chinese 
Government  as  shown  in  its  maps  and  our  maps  as  to  where  exactly  that  is. 
There  is  some  slight  difference.  When  we  put  this  to  the  Pakistan  Government 
they  said  that  they  had  no  obligation  to  us  to  give  any  clarification.  That  was 
their  territory,  according  to  them,  and  therefore  they  proposed  to  deal  with  it, 
delimit  or  whatever  it  is,  with  the  Chinese  Government.86  So  far  as  we  know, 
apart  from  the  statements  on  the  part  of  the  Pakistan  Government  nothing 
further  has  been  done  in  this  matter.  That  is  to  say — we  are  not  sure  and  I  am 
saying  this  subject  to  confirmation — there  has  been  no  great  response  from  the 
Chinese  side  in  regard  to  this  matter. 

Speaker:  Shri  Hem  Barua.  The  hon.  Member  ought  not  to  lose  himself  in 
the  flourish  of  language. 

Hem  Barua:  No,  sir.  I  shall  be  very  simple  in  my  language.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  said  on  another  occasion  that  we  have 
clarified  our  position  so  far  as  the  border  is  concerned  when  the  official 

86.  Nehru  clarified  the  Pakistani  argument  once  again,  on  1 8  August  1 96 1 ,  in  the  Rajya  Sabha. 
See  Oral  answers,  Rajya  Sabha  Debates,  Vol.  35.  Nos  1-10,  14-28  August  1961,  pp.  649- 
650. 
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teams  met  and  discussed  over  this  matter,  may  I  know  whether  this 
clarification  of  the  border  embraces  this  particular  portion  of  territory  also 
which  is  under  illegal  occupation  of  Pakistan  at  present? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Inferentially;  it  does  not  do  so  directly.  It  was  not  taken  up 
directly  so  far  as  I  can  remember  with  the  Chinese  authorities;  but  if  the  principle 
that  we  laid  down  is  accepted,  that  would  apply  there  too. 

Ram  Subhag  Singh:  In  view  of  the  fact  that  Pakistan  has  not  given  any 
clarification  to  our  query  and  also  as  they  say  that  it  is  their  area,  what  will 
be  our  position  in  regard  to  the  cease-fire  line  if  Pakistan  enters  into  any 
agreement  in  regard  to  the  border  demarcation  with  China? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  do  not  think  the  cease-fire  line  has  anything  to  do  with  this 
matter.  It  would  be  improper  for  Pakistan  to  enter  into  any  agreement  on  border 
demarcation.  But  this  border  is  very  far  from  the  cease-fire  line  and  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  that.  But,  firstly,  Pakistan  has  not  done  this  and  I  do  not 
know  if  they  will  do  it  or  if  both  parties  will  agree;  secondly,  if  they  do  it  on 
that  particular  part  of  the  border,  it  is  not  quite  clear  whether,  apart  from  our 
registering  our  protest  with  them  and  may  be  in  the  United  Nations,  there  is 
much  else  that  we  can  do  about  that. 

Hem  Barua:  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  said  on  another 
occasion  that  we  have  lodged  a  protest  with  Pakistan  after  the  Pakistan 
President  and  the  Foreign  Affairs  Minister  made  a  statement  to  what  effect, 
may  I  know  whether  we  have  lodged  a  protest  with  China  about  this  or 
not? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Yes  Sir,  we  have. 
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(f)  Ceylon 

376.  To  Wilmot  Perera:  Language  in  Ceylon87 


July  26,  1961 

Dear  Mr.  Perera, 

I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  20th  July.  I  need  not  tell  you  how  distressed 
we  have  been  about  the  language  troubles  in  Ceylon.  We  ourselves  have  had  a 
good  deal  of  trouble  in  connection  with  languages.  The  conflict  here,  however, 
has  been  not  with  the  Central  Government,  which  has  laid  down  broad  policies, 
but  between  linguistic  elements  in  a  State.  We  have  not  wholly  got  over  these 
difficulties,  and  in  fact  we  are  holding  a  small  conference  of  Chief  Ministers  of 
States  and  some  Central  Ministers  to  consider  the  language  question  in  its 
broad  aspects.88 

Perhaps  you  know  that  in  our  Constitution  we  have  recognised  fourteen 
languages  in  India.  In  practice  we  go  even  further,  because  we  have  laid  down 
that  education  in  the  primary  stage  at  least  should  be  in  the  mother  tongue. 
These  mother  tongues  include  many  tribal  languages  of  limited  significance. 
Even  so,  we  have  organised  teaching  in  those  languages. 

Broadly  speaking,  our  regional  languages  have  full  play  within  those  regions. 
The  only  question  that  sometimes  arises  is  about  linguistic  minorities  in  a  State. 
Here  also  our  general  policy  is  to  give  facilities  to  those  linguistic  minorities. 
But  it  is  true  that  sometimes  State  Governments  have  not  been  very  generous 
in  this  matter. 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  an  all-India  language  for  official  purposes. 
Our  Constitution  has  indicated  Hindi  as  such  all-India  language  for  this  purpose, 
although  English  was  to  continue  for  at  least  ten  years.  We  have  found  that  this 
ten  year  period  is  too  short  and,  in  fact,  we  have  given  an  assurance  that 
English  will  continue  as  an  associate  all-India  language  even  after  that  period. 
Our  policy  has  thus  been  as  liberal  as  possible  in  regard  to  language  insofar  as 
the  Central  Government  is  concerned.  Some  of  the  State  Governments  have 
sometimes  taken  a  narrower  view. 

You  suggest  that  I  should  advise  your  Prime  Minister  on  this  question  of 
language  for  Ceylon.  You  realise  yourself  that  this  is  not  normally  done  between 
two  Governments  and  any  such  attempt  might  well  be  a  source  of  irritation.  Of 


87.  Letter  to  a  statesman  and  Ceylon’s  first  ambassador  to  China;  address:  Sri  Palee,  Horana, 
Ceylon. 

88.  Planned  for  10-12  August  1961. 
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course,  if  an  opportunity  arises  for  informal  discussion,  it  would  be  possible  to 
express  one’s  opinion. 

Apart  from  this,  I  would  hesitate  to  express  any  opinion  except  in  the 
broadest  terms,  because  I  do  not  pretend  to  know  all  the  intricacies  of  the 
language  controversies  in  Ceylon.  I  would  certainly  suggest,  if  I  had  a  chance, 
that  one  should  always  try  to  take  a  liberal  view  about  so-called  minority 
languages.  It  is  quite  extraordinary  how  much  passion  is  raised  on  this  question 
of  language  and  it  is  wrong  and  bad  policy  even  to  appear  to  suppress  a  language. 
Languages  cannot  be  suppressed  in  this  way.  The  Polish  language  survived  for 
a  century  in  spite  of  prohibition  under  the  Czar’s  Government. 

It  is  thus  more  the  kind  of  approach  that  counts  than  the  actual  formal 
words  to  be  used,  although  that  form  is  important.  It  has  seemed  to  me,  if  I 
may  say  so,  with  all  deference,  that  the  attitudes  taken  up  in  Ceylon  over  the 
language  question  have  been  very  rigid  and  gives  the  impression  of  an  attempt 
to  suppress.  This  almost  always  leads  to  trouble. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


377.  To  Morarji  Desai:  Foreign  Exchange  and  Ceylon 
Visits89 


August  2,  1961 

My  dear  Morarji, 

I  am  sending  you  a  note  which  M.  Govinda  Reddy,90  MP,  has  sent  me.  I  am 
sorry  it  is  rather  long,  but  I  do  not  know  how  to  shorten  it. 

If  I  understand  this  note  correctly,  there  is  no  foreign  exchange  involved  in 
this.  Indeed  I  do  not  understand  how  we  can  stop  these  people  from  going  to 
Ceylon  if  they  have  the  proper  passports.  Apparently  they  have  made  some 
arrangements  on  an  exchange  basis  with  people  in  Ceylon,  and  I  do  not  think 
we  need  object  to  this.  Anyhow,  if  no  foreign  exchange  is  involved,  how  can 
we  come  in  the  way? 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


89.  Letter  to  the  Finance  Minister. 

90.  Rajya  Sabha  MP,  Congress,  from  Mysore. 
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378.  In  the  Lok  Sabha:  Stateless  Indians  in  Ceylon91 

Will  the  Prime  Minister  be  pleased  to  state? 92 

(a)  whether  it  is  a  fact  that  the  Government  of  Ceylon  propose  to  hold  a 
conference  at  the  official  level  with  the  Government  of  India  soon 
over  the  question  of  stateless  residents  of  Indian  origin  in  that  country; 

(b)  if  so,  what  are  the  basic  problems  that  are  proposed  to  be  discussed  in 
that  Conference  and  whether  the  recent  taxation  measures  that  are 
considered  to  be  of  a  discriminatory  nature  so  far  as  Indian  nationals 
and  stateless  persons  are  concerned,  are  proposed  to  be  discussed 
also;  and 

(c)  if  the  reply  to  the  latter  part  of  (b)  above  be  in  the  negative,  what  are 
the  basic  reasons  for  not  including  this  problem  in  the  agenda  of  the 
conference? 

The  Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (Sadath  Ali 
Khan): 

(a)  No  approach  to  the  Government  of  India  by  the  Ceylon  Government 
on  this  subject.  The  Governor-General  of  Ceylon,  however,  stated  in  his 
speech  inaugurating  the  Ceylon  Parliament  13th  July,  1961  that  the  Ceylon 
Prime  Minister  has  been  examining  the  question  or  persons  or  Indian  descent 
resident  in  Ceylon  and  proposed  to  have  discussions  with  the  Prime  Minister 
of  India  in  the  near  future. 

(b)  and  (c)  The  question  of  holding  the  conference  has  not  been  raised 
yet  and  no  agenda  has  been  prepared. 

Hem  Barua:  May  I  know  whether  the  rigours  of  the  two  taxes,  the  visa  tax 
and  business  tax  have  not  added  to  the  already  existing  difficulties  of  the 
Indian  nationals  in  Ceylon  and  if  so  whether  the  Government  propose  to 
bring  this  aspect  of  the  matter  to  the  notice  of  the  Ceylonese  Government? 

Sadath  Ali  Khan:  The  Ceylon  Temporary  Residence  Taxes  Bill  was  passed 
by  Parliament  in  June  1960.  We  drew  the  attention  of  the  Ceylon 
Government  to  this  and  we  were  told  that  legislation  will  be  enacted  to 


9 1 .  Oral  answers,  7  August  1961.  Lok  Sabha  Debates ,  Vol.  LVI,  Second  Series,  7-19  August 
1961,  cols  8-15. 

92.  Question  by  PSP  MP  Hem  Barua;  Congress  MP  R.K.  Gupta  and  one  other;  Mahagujarat 
Janata  Parishad  MP  M.B.  Thakore;  Communist  MP  Muhammed  Elias  and  Janata  MP, 
Arjun  Singh  Bhadauria. 
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exempt  persons  registered  as  citizens  of  India  after  10th  October  1954 
from  payment  of  temporary  residence  tax  and  certain  other  exemptions 
will  also  be  made  later. 

Hem  Barua:  May  I  know  whether  the  issue  of  stateless  persons  is  still 
pending  resolution  and  if  so  whether  the  decision  on  the  part  of  the  Ceylonese 
Government  to  determine  as  stateless  persons  as  non-nationals  is  not  a 
decision  made  arbitrarily  and  if  so  whether  this  has  been  brought  to  the 
notice  of  the  Ceylonese  Government  or  not? 

The  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (Jawaharlal  Nehru):  This 
question  is  pending  in  the  sense,  from  the  Ceylon  Government’s  point  of  view, 
it  has  not  been  finally  decided.  So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we  think  these  so- 
called  stateless  persons  are  or  ought  to  be  Ceylon  nationals.  There  the  matter 
stands. 

Hem  Barua:  May  I  submit,  the  very  fact  that  taxes  are  imposed  on  the 
stateless  persons  and  they  have  been  given  the  status  in  Ceylon  as  non¬ 
nationals  .  .  . 

[Deleted:  exchanges  about  statements  being  unclear.] 

Tangamani:  The  hon.  Parliamentary  Secretary  stated  that  exemptions  will 
be  given  in  the  case  of  those  Indian  residents  who  are  affected  by  the 
Temporary  Residence  Taxation  Bill.  I  would  like  to  know  whether  it  has 
been  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Government  that  Indian  citizens  who  are 
now  in  Ceylon  are  imposed  special  taxes  for  running  their  business  and  if 
so  what  is  the  nature  of  the  representation  made  and  the  reply  from  the 
Ceylon  Government. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  do  not  know  what  particular  tax  the  hon.  Member  is 
referring  to.  So  far  as  Indian  citizens  are  concerned,  they  are,  of  course,  on  a 
completely  separate  footing  from  the  so-called  stateless  persona  who  are, 
according  to  us,  Ceylon  nationals.  From  time  to  time,  whenever  anything 
happens  against  the  interests  of  Indian  nationals,  we  naturally  draw  the  attention 
of  the  Ceylon  Government  to  them  and  try  to  have  that  matter  reconsidered. 
That  is  what  we  do  from  time  to  time.  I  cannot  answer  about  this  particular 
matter,  what  representation  has  been  made. 

Hem  Barua:  May  I  know  whether  the  imposition  of  this  business  tax  does 
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not  go  counter  to  the  spirit  of  the  Nehru-Kotelawala  agreement93  and  if  so, 
whether  it  has  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Ceylonese  Government  or 
not? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  cannot  say  whether  that  is  counter  to  any  agreement 
previously  arrived  at  without  looking  into  it  carefully.  But,  as  has  been  said, 
attention  is  drawn  from  time  to  time  to  such  matters. 

Hem  Barua:  May  I  submit  that  the  Prime  Minister  has  not  looked  into  to 
this  before  attempting  to  reply. 

N.R.  Muniswamy:  So  long  as  these  persons  are  of  Indian  origin,  may  I 
know  why  the  Government  should  not  take  some  initiative  in  settling  this 
longstanding  dispute? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  The  question  is  not  so  much  of  the  origin  but  of  their  present 
legal  constitutional  position.  According  to  us,  they  are  Ceylon  nationals.  I  am 
not  talking  about  Indian  nationals — about  others.  We  have  repeatedly  discussed 
this  matter  without  coming  to  final  agreement.  If  the  Ceylon  Government  is 
anxious,  we  shall  discuss  it  again.  But  the  initiative  lies  with  the  Ceylon 
Government  and  not  with  us  in  regard  to  their  own  citizens. 

Tangamani:  May  I  know  whether  the  Government  have  got  the  latest  figures 
of  the  stateless  persons  of  Indian  origin  who  have  not  been  granted  Ceylon 
citizenship? 

Sadath  Ali  Khan:  Number  of  persons  registered? 

Speaker:  Who  have  not  been  registered.  He  wants  to  know  the  latest  figures. 

Tangamani:  Several  persons  have  applied  for  citizenship  monthly  and  for 
three  months.  I  would  like  to  know  the  latest  figures  of  these  stateless 
persons  who  are  yet  to  be  given  Ceylon  citizenship. 

Sadath  Ali  Khan:  I  have  some  figures  and  I  shall  read  them  which  would 
make  it  clear.  Number  of  persons  registered  as  Indian  citizens  or  Ceylonese 
citizens  according  to  information  available  with  us  so  far  is  as  follows: 
Indian  citizens  up  to  the  end  of  December,  1960  -  35,411. 

93.  See  SWJN/SS/48/appendix  9. 
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Ceylonese  citizens  up  to  the  end  of  August,  1960-  1,20,294. 

Number  of  persons  whose  applications  for  Indian  citizenship  and  Ceylonese 
citizenship  were  rejected  according  to  our  information  is  as  follows: 
Indian  citizenship  up  to  the  end  of  December,  1960  -  10,491. 

Ceylonese  citizenship  up  to  August  1960-  6,91,975. 

Speaker:  Rejected? 

Raja  Mahendra  Pratap:  Is  it  not  better  to  ask  the  Ceylon  Government  to 
enter  our  Aryan  Federation  and  this  question  forever? 

Tyagi:  I  am  sorry  for  my  ignorance.  But  I  would  like  to  know  what  the 
definition  of  Stateless  people  is.  Are  these  persons  stateless  because  they 
have  not  chosen  to  obtain  the  citizenship  or  because  they  have  been  forced 
by  circumstances  to  be  Stateless?  I  want  to  know  what  actually  the  position 
of  these  Stateless  people  is. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  They  are  Stateless  not  chiefly  because  of  any  fault  of  theirs, 
but  because  they  have  been  caught  in  a  vice  of  differing  opinions  of  the  States 
concerned;  that  is,  according  to  the  Government  of  India,  they  are,  or  ought  to 
be,  Ceylon  nationals. The  Ceylon  Government  does  not  recognize  that;  so,  they 
remain  in  the  middle.  And  from  that  large  pool  of  so-called  Stateless  persons, 
people  have  applied  to  both  Governments  or  either  of  them;  persons’  applications 
are  accepted;  others’  applications  are  rejected.  Those  whose  applications  are 
accepted  become  either  Indian  nationals  or  Ceylon  nationals;  those  whose 
applications  are  rejected  remain  where  they  are,  that  is,  in  neither  category  for 
the  time  being. 

Renu  Chakravartty:  May  I  know  whether  Ceylon  has  no  citizenship  law  or 
law  of  domicile  in  which  they  have  enumerated  the  conditions  under  which 
any  person  living  there  for  a  certain  period  of  time  can  attain  citizenship  of 
that  country? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Yes,  they  have;  I  do  not  quite  know  but  they  certainly  have 
some  laws  or  rules  etc.  governing  these  factors.  And  it  is  according  to  them, 
that  is,  according  to  these  rules  that  they  consider  these  applications  and  accept 
them  or  reject  them,  because  our  contention  is  that  extraneous  circumstances 
are  considered  or  very  minor  things  are  made  to  come  in  the  way  of  their 
registration. 
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Ranga:  When  did  we  discuss  this  matter  with  the  Ceylonese  Government 
last? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  do  not  remember  the  date,  but  it  was  some  two  or  three 
years  ago  or  more. 

Ranga:  Are  we  to  understand  that  since  then  no  effort  has  been  made  or 
that  it  has  not  been  thought  necessary  by  the  Government  of  India  to 
initiate  some  discussions  in  regard  to  this  matter  to  achieve  further  progress? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  The  Government  of  India  as  such  has  not  made  any  particular 
effort,  but  the  Government  of  India’s  representatives  in  Ceylon  have  from  time 
to  time  discussed  this,  but  I  would  like  the  House  to  remember  that  the  primary 
responsibility  is  the  Ceylon  Government’s.  The  fact  that  we  are  interested 
sentimentally  is  another  thing,  and  that  is  because  their  origin  was  India,  but 
politically  and  constitutionally,  the  responsibility  is  that  of  the  Ceylon 
Government.  We  are  always  prepared  to  discuss  it,  because  we  are  friendly 
with  the  Ceylon  Government,  and  we  are  interested,  but  they  are  not  our  nationals 
according  to  us,  they  are  Ceylon  nationals. 

H.N.  Mukerjee:  I  was  wondering  whether  the  Prime  Minister  would  enlighten 
us  on  this  point.  Does  not  the  Commonwealth  link  between  India  and 
Ceylon,  who  are  both  members  of  the  Commonwealth,  give  certain  facilities 
to  Indians  who  happen  to  be  in  Ceylon?  Is  there  not  something  to  safeguard 
them  from  being  considered  completely  Stateless  and  without  the  rights 
which  normally  they  should  have  there? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  No,  the  Commonwealth  link  does  not  help  much  in  this 
matter,  because  these  are  governed  by  bilateral  agreements.  It  would  govern 
some  matters  in  regard  to  Ceylonese  going  to  England  or  Indian  nationals  going 
to  England  or  vice  versa,  but  as  between  Ceylon  and  India,  it  will  be  governed 
by  our  own  bilateral  agreements. 

M.S.  Aney:  When  the  Prime  Minister  of  Ceylon  was  here  last  time,  was 
this  not  one  of  the  subjects  that  was  informally  discussed  between  the 
Prime  Minister  of  India  and  the  Prime  Minister  of  Ceylon? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  No,  it  was  not  discussed.  The  Prime  Minister  of  Ceylon 
came  to  India  on  a  pilgrimage  to  various  Buddhist  centers,  and  as  that  was  the 
main  purpose  of  her  visit,  these  political  matters  were  not  discussed. 
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Renu  Chakravartty:  One  can  understand  if  a  particular  person  has  gone 
from  India  in  a  very  recent  period.  But  is  there  no  time  limit,  say,  a  period 
of  five  or  six  years  beyond  which  if  they  have  lived  there,  automatically 
they  can  apply  for  domicile? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  No,  there  is  no  such  time  limit;  in  fact,  nobody  has  gone 
there,  broadly  speaking,  for  the  last  many  years,  ten  years  or  fifteen  years — I 
forget  now  the  exact  period — for  a  large  number  of  years.  The  problem  is  of 
those  who  went  there  practically  a  generation  ago  almost,  or  more. 

Hem  Barua:  May  I  know  whether  it  is  a  fact  that  non-resident  visas  are 
issued  by  the  Ceylonese  Government  to  the  Stateless  persons  after  payment 
of  heavy  visa  fees? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  could  not  follow  the  question. 

Speaker:  Is  it  a  fact  that  nonresident  visas  are  being  granted  to  them  instead 
of  their  being  registered? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  cannot  precisely  answer  this.  The  Ceylon  Government  is, 
I  believe,  agreeable  to  giving  them  visas  or  travel  papers  to  come  to  India. 
Many  of  them  want  to  come  to  India  simply  because  of  cultural  associations  or 
because  of  some  distant  relatives  living  here  or  for  pilgrimage,  but  those  people 
generally  are  not  prepared  to  take  those,  because  once  they  take  them  and  they 
go  to  India  they  will  not  be  allowed  to  come  back.  Therefore,  they  do  not  take 
them.  Therefore,  their  visits  to  India  also  become  limited. 
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(g)  Tibet 


379.  To  MEA  Officials:  Dalai  Lama’s  Tour94 

I  attach  a  letter  from  The  Dalai  Lama.  In  this  he  suggests  a  grand  tour  of  a 
large  number  of  countries.  When  he  had  previously  mentioned  this  matter  to 
me,  I  got  the  impression  that  he  wanted  to  go  to  some  neighbouring  Buddhist 
countries.  His  proposal,  however,  covers  other  countries  also.  This  can  only 
be  a  propagandist  tour.  I  do  not  fancy  this  extended  tour  although  I  would  not 
have  minded  his  going  to  some  of  the  Buddhist  countries  nearby. 

2.  He  says  that  he  does  not  wish  to  impose  the  burden  of  expenditure  on 
our  Government  or  the  other  countries.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this  is  going  to 
fall  on  us  so  far  as  foreign  exchange  is  concerned.  We  are  at  present  very  rigid 
about  any  expenditure  in  foreign  exchange. 


380.  In  the  Lok  Sabha:  Settling  Tibetan  Refugees  in 
Mysore  State95 

Chintamoni  Panigrahi:96  Will  the  Prime  Minister  be  pleased  to  state: 

(a)  the  total  number  of  Tibetan  refugees  who  have  so  far  been  settled  in 
Mysore  State; 

(b)  the  acreage  of  agricultural  land  which  has  been  allotted  to  a  Tibetan 
refugee  family  there; 

(c)  the  amount  of  financial  assistance  given  to  them  besides  agricultural 
lands;  and 

(d)  whether  there  is  a  proposal  to  settle  more  Tibetan  refugees  in  Mysore 
and  in  Kodai  Kanal  Hills? 

The  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (Jawaharlal  Nehru): 

(a)  About  2,100  Tibetan  refugees  have  so  far  been  sent  to  Mysore  State 
for  permanent  settlement  on  land  in  Periyapatna  taluk. 

(b)  Agricultural  land  to  the  extent  of  5  acres  per  family  is  being  allotted  by 
the  Mysore  Government. 


94.  Note,  3  August  1961,  to  R  K.  Nehru,  the  SG,  and  M.J.  Desai,  the  FS. 

95.  Written  answers,  7  August  1961.  Lok  Sabha  Debates ,  Vol.  LVI,  Second  Series,  7-19 
August  1961,  cols  157-158. 

96.  Congress  MP  from  Puri,  Orissa. 
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(c)  No  financial  assistance  in  cash  is  given  for  resettlement.  However,  the 
Tibetan  refugees  are  given  free  of  cost  agricultural  implements,  seeds,  seedlings, 
manures  and  work  animals. 

(d)  It  is  proposed  to  settle  a  total  number  of  3,000  Tibetans  refugees 
under  the  Periyapatna  settlement  scheme  of  Mysore.  We  do  not  have  any 
proposal  regarding  the  settlement  of  Tibetan  refugees  in  Kodai  Kanal  Hills.97 


381.  In  the  Lok  Sabha:  Tibetan  Refugees98 

Will  the  Prime  Minister  be  pleased  to  state: 99 

(a)  whether  tightening  of  checks  in  Tibetan  border  has  resulted  in 
decreasing  influx  of  Tibetan  refugees  into  India; 

(b)  the  number  of  Tibetan  refugees  who  came  to  India  during  each  of  the 
months  from  March  to  July  1961  and  through  each  of  the  passes  and 
how  do  their  numbers  compare  with  the  Tibetan  refugees  who  came 
during  the  corresponding  period  last  year; 

(c)  the  details  of  the  steps  taken  to  rehabilitate  them  in  various  parts  of  the 
country; 

(d)  whether  any  instances  have  come  to  the  notice  of  Government  where 
Chinese  spies  also  entered  India  in  the  garb  of  refugees;  and 

(e)  if  so,  the  steps  taken  in  this  regard? 

The  Deputy  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (Lakshmi  Menon): 

(a)  to  (c).  A  statement  is  placed  on  the  Table  of  the  House.  (See  Appendix 
I,  annexure  No. 63). 

(d)  and  (e).  We  have  come  across  a  few  Tibetans  whose  bona  Tides  as 
refugees  could  not  be  established.  Adequate  measures  have  been  taken  and 
continue  to  be  taken  to  deal  with  such  cases. 

97.  To  a  similar  question  about  settling  Tibetan  refugees  in  Orissa,  Nehru  replied  that  3000 
acres  had  been  offered  by  the  Orissa  Government  and  that  the  site  would  be  chosen  after 
the  rains;  as  for  Madhya  Pradesh,  1000  Tibetans  were  to  be  settled  in  its  Shahdol 
District.  Lok  Sabha  Debates,  Vol.  LVI,  Second  Series,  7-19  August  1961,  pp.  158-159. 

Orissa  had  in  fact  offered  the  3000  acres  for  3000  persons,  see  SWJN/SS/69/item 
368;  see  also  SWJN/SS/68/section  External  Affairs,  subsection  Tibet. 

98.  Oral  answers,  10  August  1961.  Lok  Sabha  Debates,  Vol.  LVI,  Second  Series,  7-19  August 
1961, cols  1121-1128. 

99.  By  Congress  MP  Shree  Narayan  Das  and  ten  others;  CPI  MP  Muhammed  Elias;  Socialist 
MP  Ram  Subhag  Singh;  Gantantra  Parishad  MP  P.G  Deb  and  Janata  Party  MP  Arjun 
Singh  Bhadauria. 
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Shree  Narayan  Das:  May  I  know  the  extent  to  which  the  Government  of 
India  has  accepted  the  responsibility  of  rehabilitating  these  refugees?  What 
is  the  total  expenditure  that  is  expected  to  be  incurred  on  this  matter? 

Lakshmi  Menon:  The  whole  thing  is  given  in  the  statement — the  extent  to 
which  refugees  have  been  settled. 

Shree  Narayan  Das:  I  wanted  to  know  whether  the  Government  of  India 
have  accepted  all  the  responsibility,  or  whether  any  international  aid  is 
being  sought  by  the  Dalai  Lama  or  the  Government  of  India  for  this  purpose. 

The  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (Jawaharlal  Nehru):  The 
responsibility  is  entirely  taken  by  the  Government  of  India,  but  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  Dalai  Lama  has,  to  some  extent,  shared  it  occasionally.  We  have  also 
received  contributions  from  abroad  for  this  purpose,  rather,  from  some 
Governments  abroad.  They  are  being  used  for  specific  purposes  like  the 
establishment  of  a  school  or  something  like  that. 

D.C.  Sharma:  From  the  statement  I  find  that  the  influx  of  Tibetan  refugees 
is  a  continuing  process.  Even  during  this  year  we  have  received  2,880 
persons.  I  find  that  arrangements  have  been  made  for  them  in  some  States 
of  India.  May  I  know  if  it  has  been  taken  into  account  that  the  places  in 
which  they  are  going  to  be  settled  will  be  able  to  accommodate  the  ever 
increasing  or  the  ever  continuing  influx  of  refugees  because  this  does  not 
seem  to  be  coming  to  an  end  in  any  way? 

Lakshmi  Menon:  We  are  exploring  the  possibilities  of  settling  them  in 
different  States,  and  from  the  statement  it  is  obvious  that  the  States  have 
come  forward  with  allotment  of  land  etc.  Since  the  influx  is  getting  less 
and  less,  we  think  we  will  be  able  to  find  ways  and  means  of  settling  them. 

Ram  Krishan  Gupta:  The  hon.  Prime  Minister  stated  that  contributions 
have  been  received  from  some  foreign  countries.  May  I  know  the  names 
of  those  countries? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  The  Government  of  Australia  and  the  Government  of  New 
Zealand.  As  far  as  I  can  remember,  these  two  have  given  some  sums  of  money. 
Switzerland  has  actually  taken  away  some  of  the  young  boys  and  girls  for 
training  them  there. 
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Ram  Subhag  Singh:  From  the  statement  it  appears  that  the  influx  of  refugees 
in  Jammu  and  Kashmir  area  has  increased.  May  I  know  the  causes  for 
this? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  cannot  give  any  precise  answer  to  that.  I  do  not  know  if 
they  are  included  in  this  figure,  but  a  number  of  Ladakhi  Muslims  and  others 
were  held  up  there.  They  would  not  allow  them  to  come  because  of  the  dispute 
as  to  whether  they  were  nationals  of  India. 

Ram  Subhag  Singh:  I  am  not  referring  to  them.  They  are  only  about  1 20  or 
so.  In  the  statement  I  find  412  refugees  came  in  1960  to  the  State  of 
Jammu  and  Kashmir,  whereas  in  1960  their  number  is  1,590.  That  is  why 
I  want  to  know  whether  the  pressure  of  the  Chinese  on  western  Tibet  side 
has  increased,  or  it  is  due  to  some  other  reason  that  they  are  coming. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  cannot  give  any  precise  reason  for  this.  It  may  be  because 
of  local  pressures. 

gprra-  1%:  *tr  %  q#  araiTRf  w  wrr.  sft  %  %  3r 

%  ^  gp  gft  snf  1 1  w  ^  I? 

'jlcllfjWM  1 1  teRT  %  %  -31RT  3TTCTR  1 1 

[Translation  begins: 

Raghunath  Singh:  About  three  to  four  days  before,  the  newspapers  reported 
that  Tibetan  refugees  had  arrived  in  large  numbers  to  Leh.  Is  this  true? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  don’t  know.  Though  it  is  tough  to  come  from  Tibet  to  Leh. 

Translation  ends] 

Nath  Pai:  Has  the  interrogation  of  these  refugees  revealed  what  makes 
them  leave  their  homeland  whether  it  is  the  continuance  of  disturbed 
conditions  in  Tibet  or  persecution  or  some  other  reason? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Obviously  they  leave  Tibet  because  they  find  it  difficult  to 
live  their  ordinary  lives  because  of  pressures  on  them  and  circumstances,  and 
they  think  they  can  better  themselves  elsewhere.  Interrogation  does  take  place, 
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but  the  broad  facts  are  fairly  well  known. 

TTotfo  dlRct->:  W  ^  AM-II  dlfdl  «WI  TT  cfjt  RJ  j%FT  ^ 

^Rddid  ft#  !  w  ^  tett#  fr  >4%^^ 

^  #?:  aftr  ^  ^hhi^i  g^Ef  $  gni'bw 

eRET  ^  I,  3FR  I  #  RT  few  3ft  Rwi*f)  ^RTt  3ft  Rt 

ft’Etp'jl  ft  3nft  %  ft3ftt  %  folT  JRT  ^fik13K  3ft  3^  t? 

'ddIRdM  ft^:  3ft^  W  ffetW  333  3$T  t  fe#  ^THTTT  ft  3%  ftRTft 

3?  fft53T  ftf  I  IT,  gbfftH  1 1%  SRsftt  ^ffT  3T  fttftf  ft  fft^TT  ft  I  fttfT  TO1  HigHlfftsI 
I  #T  RT  3ft  ft3RT  3Tflft  I 

[Translation  begins: 

A.M.  Tariq:  I  want  to  know  from  the  Prime  Minister  if  he  has  received 
information  that  some  political  groups  of  this  country  go  to  the  refugees 
and  demoralise  them  and  also  spread  animosity  between  India  and  her 
neighbouring  countries.  If  this  is  correct,  have  measures  been  taken  to 
prevent  these  political  groups  from  going  to  the  refugees? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  There  is  no  specific  information  with  me  as  of  this  moment 
of  any  political  group  doing  this  on  a  large  scale.  Yes,  it  is  possible  that  at  the 
individual  level  this  is  being  done.  Doing  so  is  inappropriate  and  they  should  be 
stopped. 


Translation  ends] 

Muhammed  Elias:  What  is  the  total  amount  that  is  spent  for  the  rehabilitation 
of  the  Tibetan  refugees  till  now  and  what  is  the  programme  of  Government 
spending  for  future  rehabilitation  of  these  refugees  in  our  country? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  give  the  financial  figures.  Naturally  it  is 
a  fairly  large  sum.  It  is  indeterminate,  if  I  may  say  so,  as  we  take  additional 
liabilities  as  more  people  come. 

Our  first  object  is  to  lay  stress  on  children’s  education  and  their  proper 
upbringing.  I  may  mention  that  there  are  some  foreign  agencies  who  are  helping 
in  this  work  of  educating  them.  A  school  or  some  establishment  is  run  in  Simla 
by  some  children’s  society  in  England.  There  is  some  other  help  given  by 
CARE  organisation.  So,  the  first  thing  is  children’s  schools,  etc.  The  other 
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thing  is  to  find  work  for  those  who  can  work.  One  of  the  difficulties  that 
comes  in  is  the  very  large  proportion  of  Lamas,  people  who  are  called  incarnate 
Lamas,  who  normally  do  not  work  in  this  normal  way.  There  are  some 
monasteries,  etc.  which  have  been  expanded  for  them. 

When  we  send  these  people  to  the  States,  we  want  to  send  them  in  adequate 
numbers  so  that  they  can  form  a  community  among  themselves,  usually  for 
agricultural  purposes.  The  minimum  number,  we  think,  is  about  500  families 
or  400  or  something  like  that.  In  Mysore  we  have  sent  3,000;  we  may  add  to  it 
and  give  them  land.  In  Orissa,  I  think  we  are  sending  3,000,  I  think.... 

Chintamoni  Panigrahi:  3,000  acres. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  am  not  talking  of  acres;  I  am  talking  of  human  beings.100  In 
Madhya  Pradesh  also,  we  are  trying  to  find  out.  We  do  not  want  to  send  them 
in  small  numbers.  They  get  lost. 

‘RFrT  #RT,  =PTT  STFR  k  CdFT  k  sTRT  <3TT^  %  f%  kklkt  kRFT  %  kt 

srwkf  tpr  wtf  <r?k  w  if,  nw  aft?  arkkr  fkk  k,  err  k, 

ark  ?FF>  RT  kt  fktHd  krr?IT  ^k  fkrm  RTT  t  afft  %  %  transit 

k*d  if  rt  kf  FidRT  ar^k  -ik  %  akr  di?r  d>r  -ik 

1 1  crt  rt  k  ki  if  tjRk  fkkr  fk^rr  ^nikT  fk  %  rt  rrk  aftr  Rrk  fkk  rkmrr 

ck  cqcRtjT  kt  ^tt  rrk? 

fkk  Old  k°T  kt  Pld^ld  if  dk  ddidl  ?lfkd  tR  t?  fk 
ark  atcfrrr  ifrt  kfr  %  flu  drr  kt  oiti  ^rk  starr  %  i  rt  k  ok  k% 
k  fkRn  w  I,  itfk?  grrtfk?r  kr  r  rt  kt  rtf*  ^bt  fw?  ^rk  garr  t  i 
ktfk?r  kt  ^tt  rk  %  i 

TFSTT  nkd  ydlt:  kt  tIHSi  if  -ik  3tT?TT  fk  Rtfi  *ITf  RT  did  k  dd)  dKM  |f  fk 

Rk  ttk  wt¥t  k  kk  ark  1 1  fk^rr  dr  difkwn  dr  kdd  k  kt  kk  ark  I, 
k  ark  i  rt  rfbt  dkk  i  kfkd  if  dg  rrw  crft  w  ffk  ddT 

kk  k  Tgr  t  fk  adk  fkrrk  kt  k  fktT  dk  aftr  ark  fkdK  ad  k 
nfkRB  k  *rr  kk  dk,  ?nfk  k  gkt  rrrdfkrdaddddkiddrkkRr  ddrrr 

cr-pfstI? 


100.  Although  acres,  not  human  beings,  were  mentioned  in  his  correspondence  with  Biju 
Patnaik,  the  Chief  Minister  of  Orissa,  see  SWJN/SS/69/item  368. 
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'jtcllfiWM  :  RF  wm  RRT  ^#TT 1 1  3T»ft  ^  T^T  %  TERR  =Rtf§T§T  m 

■#  I  FTl^  fiERFT  dm  TTt  RT»ft  §3TT  I 

foRT:  RRT  TOTRT#  Rft  ^  jftRT  RT  #T  ^if  %  FT  Rft  3  Rld^ld  I 
fcf^RT  %  ft  %?if  ^r  Rmt  rt  tr£? 

RRIFRM  %TT:  Rft  R#  I  3ft  RTF  t,  R^T  #R  flRFftfe  Rft  lh  %  RJ^T  RRT 

1 1  ^  RTR  R#  F-  ST1RR  RTT,4lRftlR,RI^R,RRIR  ftRRH  Rft  1 1  RRRT  RT  RTR  ft 
R^l  I  FW  3i  FT  %  RRRf  ft  fftFftfe  Rift  ft  Rft  I  RF  RRST  RR  fft  RftR  RftR 
RFft  ft  RTRt  FRT  RR  ft  RFT  ft  FT  TREft  1 1  FT  ft  fftrft  ft?  i]Rft  ft  FT  ft  R 
RftftRT  ft  aft  R  ft  R§R  gRTftlR  RR51RT  f  I  Flft-jTRft  RTft  1 1  W  ft  RR  Ffft 
3TRftRR  RRft  ft  fftft  Rft  1 1  FRET  FtRTTR  ft  RRT  I  ^FTRT  RTRTR  ft  FT  ftR  Rft  RRlft, 
RRtfft  RRTRT  ftft  %  FRTR  3  FRTT  <Eft  I  %  ft  TRR  Rft  RRlft  I 

[Translation  begins: 

Bhakt  Darshan:  Sir,  has  it  come  to  the  notice  of  the  Government  that  the 
fate  of  refugees  from  Western  Tibet  who  came  to  India  a  year  back, 
especially  in  areas  of  Garhwal  and  Almora,  has  not  been  decided  and  they 
are  still  in  transit  camps?  Their  condition  is  not  good  and  neither  are  the 
arrangements  there.  Will  a  decision  be  taken  on  them  at  the  earliest,  to 
settle  them  and  to  provide  them  employment? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  can’t  say  for  any  particular  camp,  but  its  true  that  there 
are  many  for  whom  no  arrangements  in  particular  have  been  made. 
Arrangements  have  been  made  for  feeding  them,  but  very  little  has  been  done 
to  settle  them.  Efforts  are  underway. 

Raja  Mahendra  Pratap:  I  don’t  understand  why  our  fellow  brothers  are 
disappointed  that  people  from  outside  are  coming  here.  Let  people  come 
from  Tibet  or  Pakistan  or  Lanka  [Ceylon].  We  should  welcome  them.  But 
I  want  to  ask  whether  any  arrangements  are  being  made  to  cleanse  their 
minds  and  inject  good  thoughts  in  them,  so  that  they  work  with  us.  Is 
there  such  a  provision? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  This  is  a  slightly  serious  matter.  For  the  past  few  days, 
honourable  member  has  been  trying  to  cleanse  our  minds,  but  it  has  had  no 
effect. 
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Vibhuti  Mishra:  Has  the  Prime  Minister  spoken  to  other  countries  about 
settling  these  Tibetan  refugees  there? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  No.  As  I  said,  some  have  gone  to  Switzerland.  They  are 
very  few  in  number.  I  don’t  remember — perhaps  ten,  twenty,  thirty,  forty, 
fifty  youth  have  gone.  Their  parents  too  have  gone.  They  have  been  taken 
there  as  it  was  felt  that  the  climate  there  comes  close  to  that  of  the  mountainous 
region.  Besides  them,  we  have  neither  tried  to  send  them  to  other  countries, 
nor  do  I  believe  it  is  appropriate.  A  few  go.  Few  have  gone  to  America  to  study, 
arrangements  have  been  made  for  them.  We  can’t  send  them  in  large  numbers, 
as  other  than  the  language,  they  have  very  little  in  common  and  hence  will  be 
unable  to  adjust. 


Translation  ends] 

Kalika  Singh:  May  I  know  if  a  world  refugee  fund  has  been  created  by 
U.K.  and  certain  other  western  countries  and  from  that  fund  a  substantial 
amount  has  been  received  for  rehabilitating  these  Tibetan  refugees  and  that 
has  been  one  of  the  causes  of  the  influx  of  poor  Tibetan  families? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  No,  Sir;  we  have  not  brought  this  matter  up  before  the 
World  Refugee  Organisation. 

Speaker:  Nobody  has  been  sent  to  Madras;  why  should  Shri  Tangamani 
put  a  question  now? 

Tangamani:  There  is  a  proposal  to  that  effect,  Sir. 

Chintamoni  Panigrahi:  May  I  know  whether  the  Dalai  Lama  has  spent  any 
amount  from  his  treasures  which  he  brought  and  if  so  what  is  that  amount? 
Has  he  expressed  his  desire  to  settle  permanently  in  India  and  if  so,  I  want 
to  know  whether  land  has  been  allotted  to  him? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  have  not  got  the  figures  as  to  how  much  he  spent  but  he 
has  met  some  educational  expenses  for  the  monks  and  others.  As  to  how  much 
money  he  realised  from  what  he  brought  with  him,  I  do  not  remember  at  the 
moment. 

Yadav  Narayan  Jadhav:  May  I  know  whether  the  help  received  from  abroad 
or  given  from  internal  sources  is  being  properly  utilised  and  distributed 
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properly?  My  information  is  that  there  is  dissatisfaction  among  the  refugees. 
Jawaharlal  Nehru:  The  hon.  Member’s  information  is  completely  wrong. 


382.  To  M.J.  Desai:  Tibetans  in  Bhutan101 

I  told  you  on  the  telephone  today  of  what  Miss  Freda  Bedi102  said  to  me  about 
these  Tibetans  in  Bhutan.  She  gave  me  a  rather  alarming  account  of  their 
condition.  More  particularly,  she  mentioned  that  young  Tibetan  boys  and  girls 
were  spirited  away. 

2.  It  would  appear  that  anyhow  these  Tibetan  refugees  in  Bhutan  are  in  a 
bad  way.  It  is  true  that  we  cannot  have  them  here  in  India  because  we  have  not 
yet  made  adequate  arrangements  for  ten  thousand  other  Tibetan  refugees.  But 
I  think  something  should  be  done  about  them.  The  Dalai  Lama  of  course  should 
send  some  people  to  look  after  them.  Can  we,  with  the  permission  of  the 
Bhutan  Government,  also  send  some  competent  man  to  help  them? 

3 .  I  have  read  your  draft  letter  to  the  Dalai  Lama.  I  think  that  you  might, 
after  stating  that  we  cannot  have  these  refugees  in  India  now  for  the  reasons 
given  by  you,  say  that  if  and  when  this  is  possible  in  the  future,  we  may  be 
prepared  to  do  so.  But  in  present  circumstances,  we  are  unable  to  bring  them 
to  India.  It  is,  therefore,  desirable  that  they  should  be  rehabilitated  in  Bhutan. 
We  are  prepared  to  help  in  this  process  insofar  as  we  can. 

4.  I  do  not  think  you  need  say  anything  in  your  letter  about  the  desire  of 
the  Bhutan  authorities  that  these  Tibetan  refugees  should  be  naturalised  in  Bhutan 
and  become  part  of  Bhutan.  This  is  just  what  the  Dalai  Lama  does  not  want.  It 
may  be,  of  course,  that  if  they  stay  there  for  some  time,  gradually  they  will 
begin  to  adapt  themselves.  But  at  present  we  need  not  raise  this  question. 


101.  Note,  10  August  1961,  to  the  Foreign  Secretary. 

102.  Social  worker.  See  SWJN/SS/61 /item  283;  SWJN/SS/59/item  159;  SWJN/SS/58/item212 
and  SWJN/SS/55/item  173. 
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(h)  Europe 


383.  The  German  Question103 

[Note,  1  July  1961,  by  B.F.H.B.  Tyabji,  the  Special  Secretary  in  the  MEA] 

Subject:  The  U.S.S.R.’s  attitude  towards  Germany 

Mr  Dutt’s104  demi-official  letter  No.  Amb- 147/61  of  the  24th  June  1961  to  the 
Prime  Minister  sets  out  the  Soviet  attitude  to  the  German  problem  succinctly.105 
It  more  or  less  confirms  what  I  also  gathered  in  Germany  from  talks  with 
Russian  diplomats,  as  well  as  Germans  and  others. 

2 .  In  conclusion,  Mr  Dutt  has  suggested  that  a  visit  by  the  Prime  Minister 
to  the  U.S.A.  and  the  U.S.S.R.  this  autumn  might  help  in  moderating  the  extreme 
views  of  both  parties  in  this  matter.  He  has  deferred  consideration  of  what 
attitude  we  should  ourselves  adopt,  if  the  Soviet  Union  concludes  a  separate 
peace  treaty  with  East  Germany,  as  Mr  Khrushchev  has  categorically  announced 
that  he  will  before  the  year  is  out.  I  agree  with  Mr  Dutt  that  there  is  time  yet  to 
consider  that  contingency. 

3.  Nevertheless,  I  think  that  it  is  necessary  to  consider  very  carefully 
now  what  our  point  of  view  on  the  German  question  should  be,  so  that  at  the 
time  of  the  talks  with  either  Mr  Khrushchev  or  President  Kennedy,  PM  may  be 
able  to  “moderate”  their  attitude  towards  this  question  to  some  degree  in  line 
with  our  views.  It  is  with  that  object,  in  the  light  of  my  German  experience, 
that  I  am  venturing  to  submit  this  note. 

4 .  One  thing  which  Mr  Dutt  has  not  indicated  is  what  the  Soviet  appraisal 
of  East  Germany  is.  He  has  said:  “Khrushchev  knows,  I  am  sure,  that  in  a  free 
election  East  Germany  will  go  out  of  the  Soviet  orbit.”  This  means  that  East 
Germany  is  an  uncertain  ally;  and  as  she  is  not  only  German  but  Prussian  to 
boot,  that  is  living  dangerously  indeed.  East  Germany  is  only  small  when 
compared  to  West  Germany.  It  has  a  population  of  some  16  million,  and  is  now 
being  industrialized  and  developed  with  typical  German  thoroughness.  It  has 
taken  longer  to  recover,  not  only  because  of  the  initial  uprooting  required  to 
impose  the  Communist  system  on  it,  the  fact  that  it  was  stripped  after  the  war 


103.  Exchange  of  Notes  by  Nehru  and  MEA  officials.  MEA,  File  No.  7(64)  EUR/61,  Vol.  II- 
Notes,  pp.  5-6/notes. 

104.  Subimal  Dutt,  Ambassador  to  the  USSR,  previously  Foreign  Secretary. 

105.  See  SWJN/SS/69/Appendix  62  and  item  386. 
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more  thoroughly  by  the  Russians  than  West  Germany  was  by  the  West,  and 
got  less  aid  thereafter;  but  also  because  before  the  war  it  was  the  agricultural 
part  of  Germany.  Only  now  is  it  being  highly  industrialized. 

5 .  My  point  is  that  bearing  in  mind  the  traditional  distrust  and  fear  that 
the  Russians  bear  for  the  Germans,  East  Germany  cannot  be  a  possession 
about  which  Mr  Khrushchev  can  really  feel  very  comfortable.  He  only  wishes 
to  hold  on  to  it  because  of  the  lack  of  any  other  solution  of  the  German  problem 
in  consonance  with  his  ideas  of  Soviet  security.  In  fact,  I  got  a  distinct  impression 
to  this  effect  in  my  talks  with  the  Soviet  Ambassador  and  his  staff  in  Bonn. 

6.  The  Soviets  are  also  not  unaware  of  the  long  history  of  the  urge  of  the 
German  people  for  unification  of  their  home  land,  before  it  was  satisfied  for  a 
comparatively  brief  period;  and  what  a  potential  danger  Germany  will  continue 
to  be  if  it  remains  divided  artificially.  Even  the  Poles,  a  much  less  highly  organized 
people  than  the  Germans,  when  divided,  remained  a  constant  threat  to  the 
peace  of  Europe.  How  much  more  will  the  Germans  be?  On  these  grounds,  Mr 
Khrushchev  may  be  induced  to  seek  some  other  solution  for  the  German  problem 
than  of  perpetuating  its  division,  not  for  the  sake  of  Germany,  but  for  the 
preservation  of  peace,  and  the  security  of  the  Soviet  Union  itself.  It  would  be 
worthwhile  stressing  all  this  and  stimulating  the  search  for  a  solution  of  the 
German  problem  on  the  basis  of  unity  rather  than  partition. 

7.  So  far  as  President  Kennedy  is  concerned,  his  interest  basically  lies  in 
the  containment  of  Soviet  Power;  and  if  he  could  be  satisfied  that  the  Soviet 
Union  would  not  be  strengthened  further  by  any  fresh  proposal  for  the  settlement 
of  the  German  issue,  he  should  not,  on  principle,  be  opposed  to  it.  All  the 
proposals  for  the  neutralization  of  Germany  have  floundered  basically  because 
of  the  opposition  of  France  and  the  U.K.  to  allowing  the  whole  of  Germany  to 
become  one  State,  not  so  much  because  of  the  fear  of  Germany  as  a  military 
power,  but  as  an  economic  threat.  This  economic  threat  in  fact  is  already 
making  itself  felt  even  from  a  divided  Germany,  and  in  a  sense  the  position 
might  not  worsen;  it  may  even  improve  if  West  Germany  was  saddled  with  the 
added  responsibility  of  developing  not  only  the  undeveloped  parts  of  countries, 
took  on  its  natural  function  of  acting  as  a  developmental  agency  in  Eastern 
Europe-Poland,  Hungary,  etc.  Thus,  the  agreement  of  France  and  the  U.K. 
could  perhaps  be  obtained  to  the  re-unification  of  Germany  under  proper 
guarantees  from  the  U.S.A.  and  the  U.S.S.R.,  if  the  potential  danger  of  a  divided 
Germany  to  its  partners  as  well  as  to  the  Soviet  Union  was  brought  home  to 
them.  Ultimately  all  would  suffer  if  Germany  began  to  adopt  an  adventurous 
line  in  order  to  gain  her  lost  territories. 

8.  The  third  party  of  course  is  the  Germans  themselves.  I  have  no  doubt 
about  the  continuance  of  their  “urge”  for  re-unification.  Naturally  the  price 
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that  they  wish  to  pay  for  this  consummation  varies  from  area  to  area,  party  to 
party.  On  both  sides  of  the  frontier,  it  is  also  conditioned  by  what  they  think 
their  rival  protectors  are  prepared  to  do  for  them  if  they  keep  quiescent  about 
it  for  the  time  being.  In  West  Germany,  the  dominant  leadership  of  Dr  Adenauer, 
whose  distrust  of  the  East  also  extends  to  East  Germany,  has  further  bedevilled 
a  proper  consideration  of  this  issue.  Obviously,  a  settlement  of  the  German 
issue,  whether  unilaterally  by  the  U.S.S.R.  or  jointly  by  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the 
U.S.A.,  cannot  permanently  be  imposed  on  the  Germans  without  serious  danger, 
if  not  in  the  immediate  future,  later  on.  It  has  to  be  in  consonance  with  German 
history,  and  German  economic  and  scientific  capacity  and  potential. 

9.  Therefore,  I  would  suggest  that  in  any  talks  that  the  Prime  Minister 
may  have  on  the  German  problem,  either  in  the  U.S.S.R.  or  the  U.S.A.,  he 
might  stress  the  importance  of  German  unity,  principally  for  stabilizing  the 
peace  in  Europe  and  thus  in  the  world.  He  may  point  out  that  it  was  a  joint 
U.S.A.  and  U.S.S.R.  responsibility;  and  that  the  price  that  the  Germans  had  to 
pay  for  the  war  should  not  be  a  permanent  division  of  itself,  as  that  might  lead 
to  the  same  consequences  as  brought  on  World  War  II;  but  that  a  proper  price 
for  the  settlement  of  this  issue  might  reasonably  be  a  massive  contribution 
towards  the  development  of  all  those  countries  which  it  overran  or  damaged  in 
the  war. 


B.F.H.B.  Tyabji 
1.7.1961 


[Note,  4  July  1961,  by  M.  J.  Desai,  the  Foreign  Secretary] 

S.S.106  has  in  paragraphs  4  to  9  of  his  note  dated  1st  July,  1961,  argued  that  the 
Government  of  India  should  formulate  its  views  on  the  question  of  unification 
of  Germany  and  the  question  of  Berlin  and  then  try  and  get  the  position  of  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Powers  adjusted  in  accordance  with  these  views.  S.S. 
has  indicated  his  own  views  on  the  basis  of  his  German  experience. 

2.  S.S.  argues  that  division  of  Germany  will  be  a  constant  threat  to  the 
peace  of  Europe.  If  history  is  any  guide,  the  peace  of  Europe  has  been  threatened 
by  Germany  since  German  unification  forced  by  Bismarck.  One  can  as  well 
argue  that  undoing  of  Germany  unity,  in  the  way  the  U.S.S.R.  proposed  to  do 
should,  in  the  light  of  history,  be  conducive  to  peace  in  Central  Europe.  The 


106.  Special  Secretary  in  the  ME  A,  B.  F.  H.  B.  Tyabji,  previously  Ambassador  to  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany. 
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comparison  between  the  various  partitions  of  Poland  is  not  quite  apt.  These 
partitions  were  results  of  pressures  by  greedy  neighbours  and  Polish  nationalism 
asserted  itself  and  caused  various  wars.  In  the  case  of  Germany,  at  least  so  far 
as  the  last  100  years’  history  is  concerned,  it  is  the  unity  of  Germany  under 
Prussian  hegemony  that  has  been  the  cause  of  the  trouble  in  Central  Europe. 

3.  These  lessons  of  history  apart,  in  sheer  practical  terms,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  USSR  will  never  agree  to  German  unification.  If  a  peaceful  and  reasonably 
satisfactory  settlement  is  to  be  arrived  at,  proceeding  on  the  basis  of  German 
unity  is  no  use  because  one  of  the  principal  parties  concerned  will  not  look  at 
it.  Nor  will  the  other  party,  namely,  the  Western  powers,  agree  to  re-unification 
of  Germany  under  proper  guarantees  by  the  USA  and  the  USSR,  which  will  in 
various  ways  be  neutralized  like  Austria.  The  Western  powers  want  Western 
Germany  to  be  a  part  of  the  European  community. 

4.  West  Berlin  presents  a  real  difficulty.  For  the  same  reasons  that  Western 
powers  like  West  Berlin  to  continue  as  part  of  West  Germany  and  constitute 
what  has  been  graphically  described  as  the  “bone  stuck  in  East  Germany’s 
throat”.  USSR  and  the  Eastern  powers  would  like  to  liquidate  this  “Western 
outpost  in  the  heart  of  East  Germany.  USSR  has  not  gone  to  the  extreme  limit 
but  proposes  a  free  city,  but  this  is  only  an  intermediary  stage. 

5.  Obviously,  there  will  be  further  proposals  and  counter-proposals 
between  the  East  and  West  and  there  will  be  negotiations.  It  is  not  necessary 
for  us  at  this  stage  to  jump  in  with  any  clear-cut  or  logical  proposals  for 
settlement.  As  our  present  Ambassador  in  Berlin107  has  stated,  Germans  are  by 
nature  practical  and  are  getting  reconciled  to  partition  of  Germany.  All  that  we 
need  do,  when  the  time  comes,  is  to  do  what  we  can  to  avoid  an  armed  clash 
between  the  East  and  the  West  and  to  promote  discussions  and  negotiations  so 
that  some  semi-normal  arrangements  on  the  questions  of  two  Germanys  and 
the  status  of  West  Berlin  are  arrived  at  by  the  parties  concerned.  P.M.  probably 
saw  a  few  days  back  a  comment  attributed  to  President  Kennedy  in  the 
discussions  with  his  advisers  who  were  advocating  maintenance  of  the  status 
quo  that  on  examination  he  does  not  see  any  status  so  far  as  West  Berlin  is 
concerned,  though  there  is  plenty  of  quo. 

6.  We  are  getting  the  constitutional  and  legal  aspects  referred  to  in  para 
14  of  the  letter  from  our  Ambassador  in  Bonn  examined  separately. 

M.J.  Desai 
4.7.1961 

P.M. 

107.  P.A.  Menon. 
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[Note,  4  July  1961,  by  Nehru] 

I  have  read  these  two  notes  of  SS  and  FS  about  Germany. 

2.  We  have  in  the  past  deliberately  avoided  committing  ourselves  on  the 
question  of  Germany.  We  have  usually  said  that  the  reunification  of  Germany  is 
desirable  provided  it  can  be  brought  about  peacefully  and  by  agreement  of  the 
parties  concerned  which,  of  course,  included  the  U.S.A.  and  the  U.S.S.R.  etc. 
That  attitude  was  not  a  particularly  helpful  one.  Once  I  said  at  a  press  conference 
that  in  reality  none  of  the  principal  parties  at  present  wanted  the  reunification 
of  Germany  in  spite  of  what  they  said.  This  was  resented  in  Western  Germany, 
though  I  still  think  it  was  a  correct  statement.  What  I  meant,  of  course,  was 
not  that  there  was  no  desire  for  reunification  but  that  each  Party  wanted  this  on 
terms  which  were  wholly  unacceptable  to  the  other  party,  and  they  knew  it. 

3 .  Some  time  ago  I  think  that  the  Soviet  Union  made  a  proposal  to  the 
effect  that  West  and  East  Germany  should  join  together  in  some  kind  of  a 
Confederation,  each  retaining  its  present  structure  and  autonomy.  This  was 
never  discussed,  and  it  was  rejected  by  the  Western  Powers. 

4.  What  SS  says  has  a  good  deal  of  logic  behind  it  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  urge  for  German  unity  is  deep  and  cannot  be  suppressed  ultimately. 
But  I  have  equally  no  doubt  that  there  is  absolutely  no  chance  of  this  emerging 
as  an  agreement  between  the  principal  rivals  in  the  foreseeable  future.  For  us  to 
go  about  advising  the  U.S.A.  and  the  U.S.S.R.  as  well  as  West  Germany  and 
East  Germany  to  unite  has  no  meaning  at  present  and  is  only  likely  to  irritate. 
The  present  measures  which  both  the  principal  parties  employ  are  concerned 
with  immediate  consequences  and  not  the  distant  future.  The  unity  of  Germany 
can  only  come  about  after  a  very  large  measure  of  disarmament  and  when  the 
whole  climate  of  Europe  has  changed. 

5.  In  effect,  the  present  issue  is  the  more  limited  one,  Berlin  or  rather 
West  Berlin.  In  regard  to  this,  geography  and  other  factors  are  in  favour  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  East  Germany.  There  are  certain  factors,  more  especially  the 
strong  feeling  aroused  about  this  and  the  fear  of  consequences  which  govern 
the  thinking  of  the  Western  Powers.  The  danger  of  the  situation  is  that  not  only 
the  fear  and  apprehensions  of  both  parties,  but  the  issue  of  prestige  has  become 
so  important  that  neither  party  can  really  give  in.  As  has  been  pointed  out 
previously,  the  major  fear  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  rearmed  Germany.  The 
major  fear  of  the  Western  Powers  is  that  if  they  once  take  any  step  to  weaken 
their  position  in  West  Berlin,  they  will  be  driven  to  accept  subsequent  steps, 
and  West  Berlin  will  gradually  become  absorbed  in  East  Germany.  The  actual 
proposal  made  about  West  Berlin  by  the  U.S.S.R.  at  present  is  not  by  itself  a 
far-reaching  one.  But  it  has  the  look  of  being  the  beginning  of  the  end,  and  this 
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frightens  the  Western  countries. 

6.  We  can  study  this  question  more  thoroughly  and  examine  the  legal  and 
constitutional  aspects.  But  in  effect,  the  question  is  beyond  law  and  constitution. 
The  safest  policy  for  us  is  to  avoid  too  much  of  a  commitment  when  discussing 
these  matters  with  the  Soviet  Union  or  in  Washington  or  elsewhere.  We  can,  of 
course,  bring  out  various  aspects  of  this  complicated  question.  It  will  depend 
much  on  the  then  circumstances  as  to  what  exactly  we  say. 

J.  Nehru 
4.7.61 


384.  To  MEA  Officials:  Finland  Wants  to  Help108 

The  Ambassador-designate  of  Finland,109  who  came  to  see  me  this  morning, 
gave  me  the  attached  letter  from  his  Prime  Minister. 

2 .  In  this  letter  the  Prime  Minister1 10  has  expressed  his  wish  to  help  in  the 
task  of  building  up  India  that  we  are  engaged  in.  He  refers  to  representatives  of 
his  heavy  metallurgical  and  engineering  industry  visiting  India. 

3 .  In  particular,  he  refers  to  some  kind  of  cooperation  in  the  development 
of  agriculture  and  asks  me  to  suggest  a  particular  State  or  region  in  India 
where  this  could  be  done. 

4.  I  told  the  Ambassador-designate  that  I  was  grateful  for  this  offer  of 
his  Prime  Minister  and  would  welcome  any  kind  of  cooperation  from  Finland. 
But  it  was  not  quite  clear  to  me  what  the  Prime  Minister  had  in  mind,  what  kind 
of  cooperation  in  the  development  of  agriculture  and  whether  this  was  to  be 
done  in  a  big  area  or  some  small  selected  area. 

5 .  I  gave  the  Ambassador-designate  a  very  brief  account  of  our  present 
land  system,  based  primarily  on  peasant  proprietors,  our  attempts  at  the 
development  of  cooperatives,  etc. 

6 .  The  Ambassador-designate  said  that  he  would  immediately  get  in  touch 
with  his  Prime  Minister  and  let  me  have  his  reply  to  my  questions. 

7.  I  think  we  might  await  this  further  information  before  we  send  a  reply 
to  the  Finnish  Prime  Minister.  Meanwhile,  you  might  send  a  copy  of  his  letter 

108.  Note,  4  July  1961,  to  R.K.  Nehru,  the  Secretary  General  at  the  MEA,  and  M.J.  Desai,  the 
Foreign  Secretary. 

109.  Veli  Arthur  Helenius. 

110.  V.  Sukselainen.  However,  the  National  Herald  of  1  July  1961,  p.  1,  reported  that 
Sukselainen  resigned  on  29  June  1961. 
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to  our  Food  &  Agriculture  Ministry  and  find  out  what  ideas  they  have  on  this 
subject. 

8.  Also  enquire  from  the  appropriate  Ministry  what  the  Finnish 
representatives  of  heavy  industry  have  been  doing  in  India. 


385.  To  Morarji  Desai:  One  Ambassador  to  Belgium  and 
ECM111 

I  agree  broadly  with  the  proposals  made  by  Secretary  L.K.  Jha,112  on  the  basis 
of  Shri  B.K.  Nehru’s113  note.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  much  will  depend 
upon  the  selection  of  the  person  who  would  represent  us  in  dealing  with  the 
European  Common  Market  people. 

2.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  might  be  worthwhile  to  combine  his  functions 
with  those  of  our  Ambassador  to  Belgium.  Our  Belgian  Ambassador114  is  not 
overburdened  with  work  and  it  should  be  quite  easy  for  our  Ambassador  to 
European  Common  Market  also  to  undertake  the  work  of  our  Belgian  Embassy. 
There  should  be  no  difficulty  about  his  touring  about. 

3 .  Our  present  Ambassador  at  Brussels  is  leaving  that  post  in  December 
next.  It  may  be  possible  for  him  to  leave  it  a  month  or  so  earlier  even.  But,  on 
the  whole,  I  do  not  think  this  is  necessary.  Thus,  if  we  appoint  an  Ambassador 
to  the  European  Common  Market,  he  will  concentrate  for  three  or  four  months 
on  that  particular  work.  Later,  he  can  also  become  the  Ambassador  to  Belgium. 
I  think  that  from  many  points  of  view  this  combination  will  be  desirable. 

4.  As  we  agree  to  this  proposal,  the  idea  should  be  worked  out  in  detail 
how  in  consultation  with  the  External  Affairs  Ministry.  In  fact,  I  consulted  our 
Secretary  General115  and  our  other  Secretaries  of  the  E.A.116  Ministry.  The 
Secretary  General  has  sent  me  a  note  which  is  attached. 


111.  Note,  27  July  1961,  to  the  Finance  Minister. 

1 12.  Department  of  Economic  Affairs  in  the  Ministry  of  Finance. 

113.  Previous  Commissioner  General  for  Economic  Affairs  at  the  UN  and  Ambassador-designate 
to  the  U.S.  as  reported  by  The  Hindu ,  26  July  1961,  p.  4. 

114.  M.A.  Rauf. 

1 15.  R.K.  Nehru. 

1 1 6.  External  Affairs. 
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386.  To  M.J.  Desai:  Adenauer’s  Offensive  Statement117 

I  have  read  Chancellor  Adenauer’s  statement.  It  does  not  make  pleasant  reading. 
Quite  apart  from  the  merits  of  the  problems  discussed,  the  language  appears  to 
be  deliberately  offensive.  The  only  slightly  bright  spot  is  the  practical  recognition 
of  the  Oder-Neisse  frontier. 


(i)  UK 

387.  To  Vijaya  Lakshmi  Pandit:  Mountbatten  and  Krishna 
Menon118 


July  12,  1961 

Nan  dear, 

On  return  from  Jabalpur  this  afternoon,  I  received  two  letters  from  you,  both 
dated  July  10th.119 

Your  account  of  your  visit  to  Ireland  makes  me  feel  like  going  there  myself. 
I  have  always  had  a  soft  comer  for  Ireland.  I  do  not  know  when  I  shall  be  able 
to  go  there. 

You  did  right  to  invite  Foreign  Minister  Aiken  and  Chief  Justice  Maguire  to 
visit  India.120  They  will  be  welcome  guests.  But  the  early  part  of  1962  is  not  a 
very  good  time  because  we  will  be  entangled  with  our  General  Elections  then. 
Polling  takes  place  probably  in  the  last  week  of  February.  The  wife  of  the  Chief 
Justice  will  also  be  welcome.  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  if  the  Chief  Justice 
and  his  wife  were  invited  by  our  Chief  Justice  of  India.121 

Your  second  letter  deals  with  the  argument  that  Dickie  Mountbatten122  has 
had  with  our  Defence  Minister.  I  have  not  gone  into  this  matter  fully,  but  a 
reference  was  made  to  me  by  Krishna  Menon  some  time  ago.  I  was  inclined  to 
agree.  But  the  exercise,  as  planned,  with  the  U.N.  somehow  thrown  in,  would 
involve  some  political  aspects,  and  we  did  not  like  the  idea  of  our  being  entangled, 


1 17.  Note,  19  August  1961,  MEA,  File  No.  7(64)  Eur/61,  Vol.  II,  p.  53/corr. 

118.  Letter  to  the  High  Commissioner  for  India  in  London.  NMML,  Vijaya  Lakshmi  Pandit 
Papers,  Subjects  File  No.  61. 

1 19.  See  appendix  23. 

120.  Frank  Aiken 

121. B.P.  Sinha. 

122.  Louis  Mountbatten,  Chief  of  Defence  Staff,  UK. 
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as  a  Commonwealth  group,  with  the  U.N.  However,  I  am  sending  for  the 
relevant  papers  and  shall  look  into  this  matter  myself  more  fully. 

Obviously  I  cannot  overrule  all  that  Krishna  Menon  has  done  in  this  matter 
as  this  is  strictly  his  province.  The  most  I  can  do,  if  after  looking  at  all  the 
papers  I  think  this  is  desirable,  is  to  write  to  Krishna  about  it.  He  is  in  Geneva 
now.123 1  shall  have  to  tell  him  that  I  have  had  a  message  from  Dickie  although 
I  may  not  send  him  the  draft  you  have  sent. 


Love 

Jawahar 


388.  To  Presspersons:  The  European  Common  Market124 

E.C.M.:  Britain’s  Entry  May  Weaken  Commonwealth 
Nehru’s  View:  Financial  Impact  On  Development  Plans 

New  Delhi,  July  13 

Prime  Minister  Nehru  said  here  today  that  the  Commonwealth  may  be  weakened 
by  Britain’s  entry  into  the  European  Common  Market.  Mr.  Nehru  was  answering 
a  question  from  a  Pressman,  soon  after  his  60-minute  meeting  with  the  British 
Aviation  Minister,  Mr.  Thomeycroft.  Mr.  Nehru  answered  in  the  negative  the 
question  whether  Britain’s  association  with  the  Common  Market  would  lead  to 
the  disintegration  of  the  Commonwealth. 

It  is  learnt  that  in  the  course  of  his  talks  this  morning,  Mr.  Nehru  dwelt  on 
the  adverse  and  discriminatory  effects  which  Britain’s  entry  into  the  Common 
Market  may  produce.  He  has  pointed  out  that  while  French  and  Belgian  territories 
have  been  accorded  special  status  in  the  Common  Market,  similar  facilities 
may  be  denied  to  countries  hitherto  economically  and  otherwise  associated 
with  Britain  some  of  whom  have  now  become  independent.  Expression  was 
given  to  the  apprehension  that  with  Britain  joining  the  Common  Market  there 
will  be  a  natural  tendency  to  concentrate  on  the  developments  of  associated 
territories  because  of  economic  advantages  that  might  accrue.  Also  political 
association  followed  economic  collaboration.  This  development  might  lead  to 
rivalries  and  conflicts  in  many  regions  particularly  in  Africa.  Mr.  Nehru  is  also 
understood  to  have  pointed  out  that  the  development  plans  of  many 


123.  See  item  389. 

124.  13  July  1961.  Report  by  K.  Rangaswami,  The  Hindu ,  14  July  1961,  p.  1. 
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underdeveloped  countries  of  the  Commonwealth  were  based  on  certain 
assumptions  in  regard  to  export  trade  and  foreign  exchange  earnings  and  the 
possibility  of  continued  economic  assistance  from  Britain,  at  any  rate  in  the 
first  few  years.  Sudden  financial  upsets  must  inevitably  lead  to  the  redrawing 
of  development  plans  and  consequent  delays  and  uncertainties  in  many  ways. 

Mr.  Nehru  has  emphasized  that  it  is  entirely  a  matter  for  Britain  to  decide 
about  joining  the  Common  Market.  Mr.  Peter  Thorneycroft  is  reported  to  have 
given  a  confident  picture  of  the  future  even  if  Britain  joins  the  Common  Market. 
Mr.  Thorneycroft’ s  talks  in  Delhi  during  the  last  two  days  have  given  the 
impression  here  that  Britain’s  joining  the  Common  Market  is  more  or  less  a 
certainty. 


389.  To  V.K.  Krishna  Menon:  Mountbatten’s  Exercise 
Plan125 

I  understand  that  Dickie  Mountbatten126  still  agitated  about  our  participating  in 
Exercise  Unison.  He  has  not  written  to  me  himself.  I  have  discussed  this  matter 
with  Defence  Secretary  and  seen  past  papers.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  should  not 
be  difficult  to  come  to  agreement  with  Dickie  without  any  loss  of  principle. 

2.  What  he  is  worried  about  at  present  is  reference  to  United  Nations 
Force.  You  have  objected  to  this  and  want  to  call  it  World  Authority  Force 
because  we  do  not  envisage  a  permanent  United  Nations  force.  The  point  though 
in  a  sense  important  is  really  not  so.  We  have  been  participating  in  specific  task 
forces  at  the  instance  of  United  Nations.  I  suggest  we  agree  to  its  being  called 
United  Nations  Task  Force.  Anyhow,  our  position  can  be  made  clear. 

3 .  Dickie  has  already  communicated  with  Commonwealth  countries  and 
told  them  about  United  Nations  Force.  He  feels  he  cannot  change  and  go  back 
on  this  at  this  stage.  I  would  suggest  to  you,  therefore,  to  get  in  touch  with  him 
directly  immediately  and  tell  him  we  agree  to  this  being  styled  United  Nations 
Task  Force.  I  do  not  attach  much  importance  to  the  name,  provided  we  explain 
our  approach  to  this  question. 

4.  Another  matter  which  has  been  subject  of  much  argument  is  a  brief 
talk  about  Defence  policy  and  size  and  shape  of  armed  forces,  apparently  in 
1965.  We  have  objected  to  our  giving  this  information.  But  not  much  can  be 
said  in  ten  minute  talk  and  it  is  open  to  us  to  say  what  we  think  proper,  more 


125.  Telegram,  No.  PRIMIN  21192,  13  July  1961,  to  the  Defence  Minister  in  Geneva. 

1 26.  Louis  Mountbatten,  Chief  of  Defence  Staff,  UK. 
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especially  as  we  are  dealing  with  a  future  period. 

5.  I  should  like  you  to  deal  with  these  matters  directly  with  Mountbatten 
by  telephone  or  otherwise.127 


390.  To  Vijaya  Lakshmi  Pandit:  Mountbatten’s  Exercise 
Plan128 

Your  letter  July  10th  about  our  Defence  Chiefs  participating  in  Exercise  at  , 
Camberley  end  of  August.129  Defence  Ministry  is  putting  up  paper  for  Cabinet 
soon  and  I  hope  Cabinet  will  agree. 

2.  About  one  or  two  matters  that  you  have  specially  mentioned,  perhaps 
there  is  not  adequate  appreciation  of  our  basic  approaches  and  Defence  Minister 
is  anxious  that  there  should  be  no  misunderstanding  about  them.  Thus,  we  are 
not  in  favour  of  permanent  United  Nations  Force  as  things  are  at  present.  But 
we  have  participated  and  may  participate  in  future  in  specific  assignments. 

3.  As  for  so-called  presentation  of  policy  and  size  and  shape  of  armed 
forces,  our  approach  has  been  somewhat  different  from  that  of  other 
Commonwealth  countries  because  these  other  countries  have  thought  in  terms 
of  cold  war.  Also,  with  President  Ayub  Khan  functioning  as  a  bull  in  China 
shop,  we  are  rather  reluctant  in  discussing  such  matters  in  any  detail  on  this 
occasion. 

4.  But  I  do  not  think  it  is  difficult  to  get  over  all  these  differences  in 
approach  in  so  far  as  Exercise  Unison  is  concerned.  I  am  communicating  with 
Krishna  Menon  at  Geneva  and  asking  him  to  get  in  direct  touch  with  Mountbatten. 


127.  See  also  items  390,  387;  appendix  23. 

128.  Telegram,  No.  PRIMIN  21193,  13  July  1961,  to  the  Indian  High  Commissioner  in 
London. 

129.  Appendix  23;  see  also  items  387-389. 
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391.  To  S.R.  Kanthi:  Commonwealth  Parliamentary 
Associations  Useless130 


July  30,  1961 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker, 

I  have  received  your  telegram  today  in  regard  to  the  Delegation  to  the  London 
Conference  of  the  Commonwealth  Parliamentary  Association.  I  am  not  dealing 
with  these  matters,  and  so  I  am  sending  your  telegram  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
Lok  Sabha.131 

I  might  add  that  I  do  not  attach  much  importance  to  these  meetings  of  the 
Commonwealth  Parliamentary  Association.  I  do  not  think  they  serve  any  useful 
purpose.132 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


392.  To  Harold  Macmillan:  Independence  of 
Tanganiyka133 


July  30,  1961 


Dear  Prime  Minister, 

I  thank  you  for  your  letter  dated  July  20. 1  am  glad  to  learn  that  United  Kingdom 
and  Tanganiyka  Governments  have  agreed  that  the  date  for  Tanganiyka’s 
independence  should  be  advanced  to  December  9.  You  have  informally  asked 
me  whether  my  Government  would  be  ready  to  accept  Tanganiyka  as  a  fellow 
member  of  the  Commonwealth  as  from  this  date.  I  write  to  assure  you  that  we 
will  be  very  glad  to  welcome  Tanganiyka’s  independence  and  her  membership 
of  the  Commonwealth  when  the  time  comes. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


130.  Letter  to  the  Speaker  of  the  Mysore  Legislative  Assembly. 

13 1.  M.  Ananthasayanam  Ayyangar. 

132.  See  SWJN/SS/69/item  248. 

133.  Letter  to  the  British  Prime  Minister. 
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(j)  USA 


393.  To  M.J.  Desai:  Article  on  the  CIA134 

I  am  sending  you  a  copy  of  The  Nation  which  has  a  long  special  article  on  the 
CIA.135  Lying  in  bed  here,  I  have  had  time  to  read  this  article  which  I  would  not 
have  read  in  Delhi. 

2.  This  article  is  a  very  revealing  one  about  the  working  of  the  CIA  and, 
consequently,  in  regard  to  many  aspects  of  US  foreign  policy.  I  think  it  should 
be  read  by  our  Foreign  Service  officers  and  that  we  should  send  it  to  our 
Missions  abroad  or  the  major  ones  at  least.  I  suggest,  therefore,  that  you  may 
order  two  hundred  copies  of  this  through  our  Washington  Embassy  or  our 
New  York  Consulate  General.  Bulk  orders  are  supplied  at  100  copies  for  $12.00. 

3 .  Apart  from  our  Foreign  Service  people,  I  should  like  some  others  here 
to  read  this  article  also. 


394.  To  S.K.  Patil:  School  Lunches  and  Dependence136 

August  2,  1961 

My  dear  SK, 

Your  letter  of  August  2nd  with  which  you  have  sent  a  letter  from  Mr  McGovern, 
Director  of  Food  for  Peace  in  the  U.S.  I  can  understand,  of  course,  help  for 
the  school  lunch  programmes.  But  it  is  not  clear  to  me  how  these  American 
food  commodities  can  directly  help  in  reducing  unemployment  or 
underemployment.  I  understand  that  the  Madras  Government  has  accepted 
fairly  considerable  aid  in  this  way  for  their  school  lunch  programme. 

My  own  reaction  to  this  type  of  help,  except  in  case  of  calamities,  is  not 
very  favourable.  It  must  necessarily  produce  the  wrong  type  of  mentality  in 
India  and  get  us  used  to  dependence  even  in  some  of  our  basic  matters.  Once 
we  get  used  to  this,  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  get  out  of  it.  It  is  bad  enough  to 
take  large  quantities  of  food  grains  under  P.L.  480.  We  do  that  for  a  period 


134.  Note,  17  July  1961,  to  the  Foreign  Secretary,  from  Chashmashahi,  Srinagar. 

135.  The  Nation  had  published  a  report  on  the  CIA  in  Algeria  by  Alexander  Werth,  but  Nehru 
is  perhaps  referring  to  the  Special  Issue  on  the  CIA  by  Fred  J.  Cook  in  its  June  1961 
issue,  see  appendix  3. 

136.  Letter  to  the  Minister  of  Food  and  Agriculture.  PMO,  File  No.  31(58)/57-64-PMS,  Sr. 
No.  9-A. 
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hoping  to  be  self-sufficient  later.  But  to  base  our  other  schemes  and  even  the 
school  lunch  scheme  on  foreign  foodgrain  does  not  seem  to  me  desirable  at 
all.137 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


137.  See  appendix  41. 

S.  K.  Patil  wrote  again  to  Nehru  on  25  October  as  follows: 

“2.  As  regards  your  query  as  to  how  this  offer  could  help  us  in  reducing  unemployment 
or  under-employment,  the  idea  is  that  certain  works  should  be  undertaken  in  rural  areas 
to  produce  extra  employment  and  a  large  part  of  the  wages  should  be  paid  in  kind  through 
these  surplus  food  commodities  which  may  be  received  from  U.S.A.  This  means  that 
without  a  further  strain  on  our  resources  which  are  ear-marked  for  the  Plan  we  might  be 
able  to  undertake  some  additional  rural  development  works. 

3.  Mr  McGovern  is  likely  to  come  to  India  in  November  or  December.  He  will  probably 
want  to  meet  you  and  will  certainly  take  up  this  question  with  me  again.  I  may  mention 
that  the  U.S.  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Mr  Freeman,  who  was  here  recently,  also  made  an 
enquiry  in  this  matter.  While  the  general  question  may  wait  till  Mr  McGovern  comes 
here,  I  have  got  one  small  case  for  which  I  have  to  trouble  you  immediately.  Some  time 
ago,  the  West  Bengal  Government  drew  up  a  scheme  for  desilting  of  some  tanks  in  the 
Purulia  District.  The  scheme  envisaged  issue  of  food  grains  as  wages  in  kind.  The  matter 
was  evidently  discussed  informally  between  Shri  Sudhir  Ghosh,  M.P.,  who  would  be  in 
charge  of  the  works,  and  the  local  U.S.  officials.  We  have  now  been  informed  that  the  U.S. 
Government  have  agreed  to  make  available  8,400  tons  of  wheat  free  for  this  purpose 
under  Title  II  of  P.L.  480  which  authorises  free  supply.  In  view  of  your  D.O.  letter  of  2nd 
August,  1961,  this  offer  has  not  so  far  been  accepted.  I  have  now  received  a  letter  from  Dr 
B.C.  Roy,  pressing  me  to  accept  this  offer  in  view  of  the  commitment  already  made.  I 
would  suggest  for  your  consideration  that  we  may  agree  in  this  case  without  committing 
ourselves  to  any  general  proposition  for  obtaining  similar  assistance  for  other  schemes. 
The  general  question  may  pend  until  Mr  McGovern  comes  here  and  you  have  an 
opportunity  of  talking  it  over  with  him.  My  mind  also  is  working  on  a  scheme  where 
most  of  the  resources  could  be  internally  generated  and  foreign  aid,  if  any,  be  only 
supplementary.  When  ready,  I  shall  discuss  it  with  you.  PMO,  File  No.  31(58)/57-64- 
PMS,  Vol.  I,  Sr.  No.  10-A.  Only  excerpts  available  at  the  NMML. 
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395.  In  the  Lok  Sabha:  US  Arms  for  Pakistan138 

Will  the  Prime  Minister  be  pleased  to  state?  139 

(a)  whether  Government  have  studied  joint  communique  of  President 
Kennedy  of  the  U.S.A.  and  President  Ayub  Khan  of  Pakistan  about 
their  recent  talk  when  President  Ayub  visited  U.S.A. ; 

(b)  whether  it  is  a  fact  that  the  U.S.  Government  have  promised  to  give 
more  aid  of  modem  arms  to  Pakistan: 

(c)  whether  there  is  any  intention  of  the  U.S.  Government  to  mediate 
regarding  Kashmir;  and 

(d)  if  so,  what  is  the  reaction  of  Government? 

The  Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (Sadath  Ali 
Khan): 

(a)  The  Government  have  seen  the  communique. 

(b)  We  do  not  know  definitely,  but,  according  to  our  information,  some 
modem  aircrafts  have  been  supplied  recently  to  Pakistan. 

(c)  Not  as  far  as  we  know. 

(d)  In  view  of  Pakistan’s  hostile  attitude  towards  India,  any  military  aid 
given  to  Pakistan  is  a  matter  of  concern  to  India. 

A.B.  Vajpayee:  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  President  of  Pakistan  has 
threatened  military  action  in  Kashmir,  may  I  know  whether  any  attempts 
have  been  made  to  secure  a  categorical  assurance  from  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  that  the  American  arms  will  not  be  used  against  India 
and  whether  this  assurance  will  be  sought  before  the  Prime  Minister  visits 
the  U.S.A? 

The  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (Jawaharlal  Nehru):  I  will 
draw  the  hon.  Member’s  attention  to  a  statement  made  by  the  Under  Secretary 


138.  Oral  answers,  7  August  1961 .  Lok  Sabha  Debates,  Vol.  LVI,  Second  Series,  7-19  August 
1961,  cols  32-36. 

139.  By  Congress  MP  Ajit  Singh  Sarhadi  and  eight  others;  Jan  Sangh  MP  P.A.  Assar  and  A.B. 
Vajpayee;  Independents  S.M.  Banerjee  and  two  others;  MJP  MP  M.B.  Thakore  and  CPI 
MP  Sadhan  Gupta. 
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of  State  to  the  United  States  Government,140  which  appears  in  this  morning’s 
newspapers.141 

A.B.  Vajpayee:  Are  we  to  understand  that  the  statement  of  Mr  Bowles  is 
being  taken  as  an  assurance  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  He  happens  to  be  a  member  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States. 

Renu  Chakravartty:  In  that  statement  he  says  that  in  the  event  of  any  attack 
upon  India,  America  would  help  India.  Am  I  to  understand  then  that  the 
Eisenhower  Doctrine  of  1954,  the  SEATO,  and  the  CENTO  are  dead  as  far 
as  America  and  Pakistan  are  concerned? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  am  sorry  I  have  not  understood  the  question. 

Renu  Chakravartty:  Mr  Bowles’s  statement  says  that  in  the  event  of  any 
attack  on  India,  the  U.S.A.  will  come  to  the  aid  of  India.  If  that  is  so,  are 
we  to  understand  that  the  1954  agreement  between  Pakistan  and  America 
as  well  as  the  SEATO  and  CENTO  are  dead  as  far  as  Pakistan  and  U.S.A. 
are  concerned? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  These  are  matters  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Pakistan.  India  does  not  come  into  the  picture  except  that  in  certain  developments 
we  have  to  face  certain  very  serious  consequences.  That  is  true  and  I  think  we 
must  accept  what  Mr  Chester  Bowles  or  other  important  members  of  the  U.S. 
Government  have  said  about  their  intention.  It  is  their  feeling  and  their  intentions 
may  not  be  binding  on  the  other  party.  It  is  the  real  difficulty.  .  . 

[Deleted:  exchanges  with  the  Speaker] 

Assar:  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  as  a  result  of  extension  of  American  arms  aid  to 
Pakistan,  a  gross  military  imbalance  has  been  created  between  India  and 


140.  Chester  Bowles,  former  US  Ambassador  to  India.  See  appendix  54. 

1 4 1 .  At  a  Press  Conference  in  New  Delhi  on  6  August,  Chester  Bowles  declared  that  U.S.  aid 
to  India  and  its  efforts  in  the  conclusion  of  the  Indus  Treaty  suffice  to  determine  U.S. 
attitude  towards  India.  He  added  that  arms  aid  to  Pakistan  was  to  curb  Communist 
encroachment  and  that  “the  American  government  would  certainly  support  India  if  there 
is  an  aggression  against  it.”  See  The  Statesman ,  7  August  1961,  p.  1. 
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Pakistan  and  if  so,  what  steps  do  Government  propose  to  take  in  this 
regard? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  One  does  not  discuss  matters  of  balance  and  imbalance  and 
matters  of  defence  in  this  way.  It  is  obvious  that  if  Pakistan  gets  some  latest 
type  of  supersonic  aircraft,  etc.  Pakistan  has  a  certain  ascendancy  but  one  has 
to  take  the  whole  picture.  It  is  a  matter  of  concern  to  us  and  it  is  up  to  us  to 
make  as  good  preparations  as  we  can  to  meet  any  attack  on  us. 

Nath  Pai:  Once  arms  are  delivered  to  any  party,  it  is  those  who  are  in 
possession  that  decide  what  to  do  with  them.  Arms  were  supplied  to  France 
and  Portugal  under  the  NATO. . . 

Speaker:  What  is  the  question? 

Nath  Pai:  What  is  the  Government’s  reaction?  Both  France  and  Portugal 
are  using  it  against  those  who  are  fighting  for  freedom.  We  have  received 
a  guarantee  from  the  U.S.  Government  that  they  will  not  use  them  against 
us.  May  we  know  what  the  Government’s  reaction  is?  Is  the  Government 
of  India  satisfied  with  this  assurance? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  There  is  no  question  of  our  satisfaction  or  our  asking  for 
any  guarantees,  etc.  As  I  said,  not  all  the  guarantees  in  the  world  guarantee  that 
the  other  party  will  not  do  something.  We  have  to  face  the  situation  and  be 
prepared  as  best  as  we  can. 

Hem  Barua:  In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  lot  of  controversy  over  the 
words  “extended  aid”  used  in  the  joint  communique  and  as  Professor 
Galbraith  says  that  these  words  did  not  mean  increased  military  aid  to 
Pakistan,  may  I  know  whether  the  Government  of  India  has  ascertained 
from  the  United  States  Government  what  these  words  “extended  military 
aid  to  Pakistan”  mean? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  When  the  official  representatives  of  the  United  States 
Government  say  something,  we  have  to  accept  it  as  the  view  of  the  United 
States  Government. We  have  that  view  that  has  been  stated  not  only  by  the 
United  States  Ambassador  here,  not  only  by  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States  Government,  but  also  by  the  others  in  Washington  itself.  We 
have  to  accept  that.  My  submission  is  that  all  the  intentions  and  purposes  of  the 
United  States  Government  do  not  really  put  an  end  to  the  dangers  and  perils 
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that  follows  this,  because  there  is  another  party  will  decide  ultimately. 

A.B.  Vajpayee:  In  view  of  the  tensions  with  Pakistan,  may  I  know  has  it 
not  been  made  clear  to  Government  of  the  United  States  that  any  extension 
of  arms  aid  to  Pakistan  will  be  regarded  as  an  unfriendly  act  towards 
India? 

Raja  Mahendra  Pratap:  Will  it  not  be  awful  if  the  United  States  comes  to 
our  aid,  all  the  railway  lines  will  be  occupied  by  the  United  States? 

Speaker:  Order,  order. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  We  have  dealt  with  these  matters — I  do  not  know  how 
many  times — ever  since  this  aid  was  given  to  Pakistan  by  the  United  States.  I 
am  talking  about  military  aid.  In  the  last,  few  years  we  have  drawn  their  attention 
to  it  many  times.  If  hon.  Members  mean  to  imply  that  we  should  issue  some 
kind  of  ultimatum  to  the  United  States  Government,  we  certainly  have  not  done 
so  and  we  do  not  intend  to  do  so.  But  we  have  made  our  position  quite  clear  to 
them.142 


396.  In  the  Lok  Sabha:  Anti-Indian  Campaign  in 
Washington143 

Will  the  Prime  Minister  be  pleased  to  state? 144 

(a)  whether  Government  have  taken  note  of  the  anti-Indian  circulars  which 
flooded  Washington  recently; 

(b)  whether  Government  have  made  any  efforts  to  find  out  the  origin  of 
these  letters;  and 

(c)  what  action  has  been  taken  by  Government  to  counter  the  allegations 
made  in  these  letters? 


142.  See  also  Appendix  8. 

143.  Oral  answers,  7  August  1961.  Lok  Sabha  Debates ,  Vol.  LVI,  Second  Series,  7-19  August 
1961,  cols  2-4. 

144.  Question  by  PSP  MPs  Bapu  Nath  Pai  and  Yadav  Narayan  Jhadav;  Congress  MPs  N.R. 
Muniswamy  and  two  others;  Forward  Bloc  (M)  MP  Aurobindo  Ghosal,  Ganatantra 
Parishad  MP  P.G.  Deb  and  Communist  Indrajit  Gupta. 
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The  Deputy  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (Lakshmi  Menon):  (a)  Yes. 

(b)  The  circulars  were  issued  by  some  anonymous  agency. 

(c)  The  issue  of  the  circular  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  State 
Department  by  our  Embassy  in  Washington.  A  special  release  giving  the 
facts  about  India’s  stand  on  Cuba  was  also  issued  by  our  Embassy  in 
Washington. 

Nath  Pai:  Were  any  efforts  made  by  the  Indian  Embassy  in  Washington  to 
find  out  the  origin,  as  we  have  put  it  in  the  main  question,  of  these  circulars 
and  what  steps  were  taken  to  counter  the  propaganda? 

Lakshmi  Menon:  There  was  no  signature  or  the  address  of  any  organization, 
or  even  the  printer’s  name  and,  therefore,  it  was  difficult  for  us  to  trace 
the  source  from  which  the  circular  emanated.  It  has  been  stated  in  answer 
to  the  original  question  what  we  have  done.  We  have  issued  a  special 
release  containing  the  full  text  of  the  Prime  Minister’s  remarks  about  Cuba 
made  on  the  22nd  April145  and  also  in  the  course  of  his  speech  before  the 
All-India  Manufacturers’  Organization146  and  it  explained  India’s  stand  on 
the  Cuban  affair  explicitly.  This  release  was  widely  distributed  and  evoked 
appreciative  comments. 

N.R.  Muniswamy:  May  I  know  what  was  the  exact  impact  of  this  pernicious 
circular  on  the  American  people,  as  against  the  Indian  release,  and,  if  so, 
what  was  the  report  received  from  our  Embassy? 

The  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (Jawaharlal  Nehru):  Impact 
on  whom? 

N.  R.  Muniswamy:  On  the  American  people. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  reply  on  behalf  of  the  American  people. 
I  imagine  the  impact  was  not  very  great. 

Indrajit  Gupta:  It  was  reported  that  the  object  of  these  circulars  was  to 
create  opinion  in  America  against  the  granting  of  aid  to  India  on  the  alleged 
ground  that  India’s  stand  on  Cuba  conflicted  with  the  stand  of  the  American 


145.  See  SWJN/SS/68/item353. 

146.  See  SWJN/SS/68/item225. 
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Government.  The  Deputy  Minister  just  now  said  that  the  Embassy  in 
Washington  had  made  it  clear  that  this  was  not  so.  Am  I  to  understand  that 
the  Embassy  tried  to  explain  that  our  stand  on  Cuba  was  the  same  as  the 
American  Government’s  stand  on  Cuba? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  We  circulated  what  primarily  I  had  said  about  it.  They  gave 
the  facts.  Obviously,  that  stand  differs  from  the  stand  of  the  American 
Government. 

P.G.  Deb:  May  I  know  whether  any  efforts  were  made  to  contact  the 
Members  of  the  United  States  Congress  to  convince  them? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  No,  Sir,  it  is  not  usually  done. 


397.  To  M.N.  Kaul:  Hypothetical  Question  on  US  Military 
Aid  to  India147 

This  is  a  very  odd  request  asking  me  to  make  an  odd  statement  on  a  hypothetical 
issue.148  There  is  no  question  of  the  United  States  being  requested  by  us  to 
come  to  our  aid  in  a  military  sense  or  to  send  any  of  their  forces  to  India.  We 
have  made  it  perfectly  clear  that  we  take  no  military  aid. 

2.  The  mere  fact  of  having  to  make  a  statement  on  such  a  hypothetical 
issue  may  create  apprehension  in  people’s  minds. 

3.  I  would,  therefore,  submit  to  Mr  Speaker  that  this  matter  should  not 
be  allowed  to  come  up  in  the  House. 


147.  Note,  9  August  1961,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Lok  Sabha. 

148.  A  Calling  Attention  Notice,  9  August  1961,  fromRajaMahendraPratap,  MP:  “What  will 
be  the  condition  of  the  country  if  USA  will  come  to  our  aid?  It  will  mean  that  the  USA 
ARMY  will  come  and  occupy  our  cities  and  control  railway  lines  to  fight  the  invader.  It 
appears  to  me  that  the  statement  of  USA  to  come  to  our  aid  has  a  very  unpleasant  side.” 
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398.  In  the  Rajya  Sabha:  US  Arms  to  Pakistan149 

Will  the  Prime  Minister  be  pleased  to  state: 150 

(a)  whether  Government’s  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  newspaper 
reports  to  the  effect  that  “a  substantial  quantity  of  air-to-air  missiles 
as  well  as  of  certain  very  high-powered  jet  military  planes”  are  to  be 
supplied  to  Pakistan  by  the  United  States  of  America; 

(b)  whether  Government  have  made  any  inquiries  from  the  United  States 
authorities  in  this  connection;  and 

(c)  if  so,  whether  the  report  is  correct? 

The  Deputy  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (Lakshmi  Menon): 

(a)  Yes,  Sir. 

(b)  Yes,  Sir. 

(c)  Our  information  is  that  a  squadron  of  F- 104  supersonic  fighters  have 
been  given  to  Pakistan.  These  are  generally  fitted  with  guided  missiles. 

Jaswant  Singh:  May  I  know,  Sir,  whether  it  is  a  fact  that  in  response  to  our 
fears  expressed  to  the  U.S.A.,  we  have  been  assured  by  the  Government 
of  the  U.S.A.  that,  if  the  arms  supplied  to  Pakistan  were  used  against 
India,  they  would  join  India  in  fighting  Pakistan?  Is  it  true  that  they  have 
given  this  assurance  also? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  During  the  course  of  the  last  few  years  this  question  has 
repeatedly  come  up  and  we  have  drawn  the  attention  of  the  U.S.  Government 
to  the  way  in  which  the  weapons  given  to  Pakistan  might  be  employed  and 
they  have  assured  us  that  Pakistan  has  been  asked  not  to  employ  those  weapons 
in  that  way.  There  has  been  no  question  raised  by  us  of  the  U.S.  Government 
coming  to  our  help.  We  can  look  after  ourselves  and  we  will,  if  necessity 
arises,  quite  adequately.  But  it  is  a  fact  that  one  important  dignitary  of  the  U.S. 
Government151  has  said  in  the  press  conference  what  the  hon.  Member  says. 

Jaswant  Singh:  No  answer  has  been  given  to  the  question  which  I  raised  in 
this  connection  in  regard  to  the  views  which  President  Ayub  Khan  had 


149.  Oral  answers,  14  August  1961.  Rajya  Sabha  Debates ,  Vol.  35,  Nos  1-10,  14-28  August 
1961,  cols  35-41. 

150.  By  CPI  MPs  A.  Subba  Rao  and  Bhupesh  Gupta  and  PSP  MP  M.S.  Gurupadaswamy. 

151.  Chester  Bowles.  See  item  395,  fh  141.  See  also  appendix  59. 
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expressed  on  the  Kashmir  question.  As  far  as  I  understand,  no  reply  has 
been  given  to  the  second  point  raised  in  my  question.  I  raised  two  points. 
One  was  with  regard  to  arms  and  the  other  was  with  regard  to  the  Kashmir 
issue,  viz.,  that  Prime  Minister  Nehru  was  not  anxious  to  settle  the  matter 
peacefully.  There  is  no  answer  to  it. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  do  not  understand  what  the  hon.  Member  wants, — whether 
he  wants  me  to  reply  to  every  sentence  that  President  Ayub  Khan  may  have 
said.  He  has  said  many  things  which  are  not  based  on  facts  and  which  even  are 
not  normally  considered  very  proper  for  any  head  of  a  Government  to  say. 

[Omitted:  exchanges  on  procedure.] 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  It  is  a  separate  question,  but  the  hon.  Member  is  raising  a 
question  the  answer  to  which  is  contained  at  the  present  moment  in  ten  fat 
printed  volumes.152 

Bhupesh  Gupta:  The  joint  communique  issued  after  Presidant  Ayub  Khan’s 
visit  to  Washington  said  that  there  had  been  an  extension  of  the  arms  aid. 
Also,  it  has  been  made  abundantly  clear  by  people  there  as  well  as  in  Pakistan 
that  there  is  no  obligation  on  the  part  of  Pakistan  as  to  in  which  manner  the 
arms  should  be  used.  May  I  know,  Sir,  in  the  light  of  these  things,  whether 
the  Government  had  concretely  proposed  to  the  United  States  Government 
that,  since  these  arms  were  being  given  under  some  agreement  and  contract 
between  the  two  parties,  the  United  States  Government  should  include  in 
that  contract  a  positive  stipulation  that  the  arms  would  not  be  used  against 
India,  if  they  meant  them  not  to  be  used  against  India?  That  is  number  one. 
Number  two,  may  I  know  if  in  the  light  of  the  word  “extension”  and  also 
simultaneously  giving  all  these  supersonic  planes,  the  Government  found 
out  as  to  whether  the  “extension”  meant  more  arms?  Number  three,  whether 
in  that  connection. . . 

Deputy  Chairman:  Only  one  question  at  a  time. 

Bhupesh  Gupta:  I  do  not  get  up  thrice.  The  third  and  the  last  point  is  this. 
In  view  of  these  developments  and  uncertainty  about  it  when  Pakistan  is 
stating  every  day  that  they  can  use  it  as  they  like,  may  I  know  whether  the 


152.  Probably  this  refers  to  restricted  documents. 
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Government  has  told  the  U.S.  authorities  very  bluntly  that  in  the  light  of 
these  things  the  Government  of  India  considers  the  continuance  of  arms 
aid  to  Pakistan  an  unfriendly  act  as  we  understand  it  in  international  law? 

• 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  am  sorry  I  have  forgotten  half  the  hon.  Member’s  questions. 
Sir,  I  may  respectfully  suggest  that  questions  should  be  to  the  point,  concise 
and  understandable. 

[Omitted:  exchanges  on  procedure.] 

Bhupesh  Gupta:  The  question  is  whether  he  has  asked  the  U.S.  authorities 
that,  firstly,  it  should  be  included  in  the  agreement  that  it  should  not  be 
used  against  India,  and,  secondly,  whether  he  has  said  that  India  formally 
protests  against  such  a  thing  and  regards  such  aid  as  an  unfriendly  act 
against  India? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  It  seems  rather  odd  for  us  to  ask  the  United  States  or  any 
Government  to  put  in  a  clause  when  they  are  dealing  with  a  third  country.  We 
do  not  come  into  the  picture  at  all,  except  of  course  for  the  effect  of  that  on  us. 
We  expressed  that  to  them  quite  clearly  as  to  the  consequences  of  that.  That 
we  have  done.  But  we  do  not  ask  them  to  put  in  clauses  in  an  agreement  they 
may  make  with  another  country.  As  to  the  hon.  Member  saying  that  we  should 
say  that  this  is  an  unfriendly  act,  the  use  of  the  word  “unfriendly”  in  international 
language  has  a  particular  meaning  and  it  means  much  more  than  might  be  said 
normally  when  you  use  the  word  “unfriendly.”  We  do  not  think  that  the  United 
States  Government  is  at  all  unfriendly  to  us.  In  fact,  they  have  exhibited  many 
signs  of  friendliness  and  cooperation.  It  is  true  that  in  this  particular  matter  the 
action  they  have  taken  is  one  which  might  injure  us,  injure  our  interests  greatly 
and  produce  harmful  situations.  How  far  this  is  due  to  a  continuation  of  an  old 
policy  and  old  agreements  and  how  far  it  is  something  new  I  cannot  say,  but 
broadly  speaking  it  is  a  continuation  of  a  policy  started,  I  think,  in  1954.  Having 
expressed  our  views  quite  clearly  to  them  on  this  subject,  that  is  the  most  that 
we  could  do  or  thought  necessary  to  do. 

Biren  Roy:  Arising  out  of  the  reply  given  by  the  Deputy  Minister  that  F- 1 04 
type  supersonic  fighters  have  been  supplied  to  Pakistan,  till  we  produce 
our  own  supersonic  fighters  sufficiently,  is  it  not  advisable  that  we  approach 
other  nations,  especially  the  Soviet  Union,  where  we  can  get  much  better 
supersonic  fighters  to  counter  this  act? 
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Jawaharlal  Nehru:  We  know  that  we  have  done  something  which  is  rather 
unusual  and  unique,  that  is,  produced  a  very  fine  type  of  supersonic  fighter, 
but  they  are  not  being  produced  in  numbers.153  They  are  in  the  early  stages. 
The  one  being  produced  and  which  is  being  experimented  in  various  ways  is  a 
success.  Others  will  no  doubt  come  gradually.  There  is  no  mass  production  of 
these.  As  for  the  hon.  Member’s  suggestion,  I  take  it  that  we  should  get  such 
aircraft  from  other  countries.  That  is  a  matter  for  us  to  be  considered  from 
time  to  time  in  the  balance  what  we  wish  to  get  from  other  countries.  Whatever 
we  get  from  any  country  we  do  not  get  it  in  the  form  of  military  aid  but  on 
payment. 

M.H.  Samuel:  Does  the  Government  realise  that  of  late  there  has  been  a 
departure  in  the  policy  or  the  viewpoint  of  the  American  Government  as 
shown  in  the  Kennedy- Ayub  Joint  Communique,  departure  from  the  1954 
Mutual  Security  Pact  with  Pakistan  in  which  it  was  stated  that  the  military 
arms  to  be  supplied  to  Pakistan  were  for  defence  against  Communism.  But 
in  the  joint  Communique  and  also  in  the  statements  by  Prof.  Galbraith  and 
Mr  Chester  Bowles  the  words  “against  Communism”  have  been  left  out, 
and  that  the  arms  that  are  being  supplied  to  Pakistan  have  been  stated  by 
Mr  Chester  Bowles  as  against  external  aggression  and  internal  stability, 
which  is  a  clear  departure,  it  seems  to  me,  from  the  1954  Mutual  Security 
Pact?  If  the  Government  does  believe  that,  has  it  brought  it  to  the  notice  of 
the  American  Government  and  asked  whether  it  represents  a  change  in  the 
policy  of  the  American  Government  towards  Pakistan? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  In  this  matter  it  is  not  for  me  to  answer  on  behalf  of  the 
American  Government.  All  these  aspects  have  been  brought  out  broadly  in 
Press  Conferences  and  of  course  at  diplomatic  level.  We  have  known  that  the 
American  arms  supply  has  been  used — the  only  use  of  it  that  I  know  of  has 
been  in  the  tribal  areas  and  on  the  Pakistan-Afghanistan  border. 


153.  See  item  248. 
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(k)  USSR 

399.  To  Subimal  Dutt:  Louis  Fischer  on  Soviet  Failures154 

July  24,  1961 

My  dear  Dutt, 

I  read  yesterday  your  full  report  of  the  conversation  you  had  with  Mr 
Khrushchev.  This  afternoon  Louis  Fischer155  came  to  see  me.  I  am  not  a 
particular  admirer  of  Fischer,  and  I  think  that  he  has  developed  an  animus 
against  the  Soviet  Union  which  rather  affects  his  judgment. 

Fischer  had  recently  been  to  the  Soviet  Union  as  well  as  other  East  European 
countries.  His  main  argument  was  that  the  Soviet  Union  was  going  through  a 
serious  agricultural  crisis.  In  fact,  that  this  had  been  a  continuing  crisis  and 
production  was  not  growing  as  expected.  He  showed  me  some  books  in  Russian 
which  were  official  reports  and  gave  figures  of  production.  From  these  figures 
it  did  appear  that  progress  had  been  very  slow,  much  less  than  the  growth  in 
population.  He  also  showed  from  these  books  how  production  was  much  higher 
in  the  small  private  plots  given  to  farmers  than  in  the  big  collectives.  In  regard 
to  milk  production  also  progress  was  very  slow  or  hardly  visible. 

The  main  argument  was  that  the  collective  farm  method  was  a  complete 
failure.  He  quoted  from  some  of  Khrushchev’s  speeches  from  a  published 
volume  to  substantiate  this  argument. 

In  regard  to  animal  husbandry  also  he  pointed  out  from  some  figures  that 
the  position  was  not  at  all  good. 

He  then  said  that  in  Poland  where  there  was  very  little  collectivisation  of 
land,  the  position  was  better,  and  in  Yugoslavia,  it  was  excellent  and  there  was 
an  abundance  of  commodities. 

Fischer  also  said  that  in  Russia  there  were  queues  for  almost  everything 
except  bread.  In  Yugoslavia  there  was  no  difficulty  in  getting  anything;  there 
were  no  queues. 

I  am  just  passing  this  on  to  you  for  your  information  so  that  you  can  verily 
these  statements  wherever  possible. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


154.  Letter  to  the  Ambassador  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

155.  Journalist. 
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400.  For  Soviet  Space  Scientists156 

The  news  that  another  spaceship  has  been  launched  in  the  Soviet  Union  with  a 
person  on  board  is  exciting  and  exhilarating.  This  rapid  advance  in  space  travel 
is,  I  hope,  giving  us  new  perspectives  and  teaching  us  the  folly  of  war  on  our 
little  earth. 

I  send  my  congratulations  to  the  eminent  scientists  who  are  responsible 
for  these  advances  and  the  gallant  cosmonaut,  Major  Titov,157  who  is  piloting 
the  spaceship  round  the  earth.158 


401.  To  Subimal  Dutt:  Soviet  Space  Flight159 

Please  convey  my  sincere  congratulations  to  Mr  Khrushchev  on  the  success 
of  the  flight  of  the  new  spaceship  piloted  by  Major  Titov.  This  is  another 
wonderful  achievement  of  Soviet  science. 

2.  I  have  issued  a  small  message  to  press  also  on  this  subject.160 

3 .  Soviet  Ambassador  saw  me  this  evening  and  gave  me  a  long  letter 
from  Khrushchev  dealing  with  German-Berlin  question  and  explaining  ably  Soviet 
viewpoint.161  We  shall  consider  this  carefully.  Meanwhile,  you  might  inform 
Mr  Khrushchev  that  I  have  received  his  long  communication  and  am  grateful 
for  it  helps  us  to  understand  the  Soviet  approach  to  this  problem.  We  are 
naturally  very  much  concerned  at  the  drift  towards  conflict  and  war,  which 
appears  to  be  taking  place  over  this  issue,  and  we  earnestly  trust  that  peaceful 
methods  to  solve  the  problems  that  have  arisen  will  be  utilized. 


156.  Message,  5  August  1961,  forwarded  to  V.  N.  Matyash,  Correspondent  of  TASS,  New 
Delhi. 

157.  Vostok  II,  manned  by  Stepanovich  Titov,  was  launched  on  6  August  and  was  scheduled 
to  return  in  a  day.  See  The  Tribune,  8  August  1961,  p.  1. 

158.  Message  sent  to  N.S.  Khrushchev  also,  see  item  401. 

159.  Telegram,  6  August  1961,  to  the  Ambassador  in  Moscow. 

160.  See  item  400. 

161.  Appendix  45. 
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402.  Record  of  Talk  with  Soviet  Ambassador162 

The  Soviet  Ambassador163  came  to  see  me  this  evening.  He  gave  me  a  message 
from  Mr  Khrushchev  dealing  with  the  international  situation  and,  more 
particularly,  with  the  German-Berlin  issue.164  This  is  a  long  document  and  the 
Soviet  case  is  ably  presented  in  it.  I  am  sending  you  the  original  Russian  as  well 
as  the  unofficial  translation  that  was  given  to  me.  I  have  had  some  copies  made 
and  I  am  sending  these  separate  copies  to  the  Finance  Minister,  Defence  Minister 
and  Home  Minister.  Other  extra  copies  are  enclosed  for  the  Ministry. 

2.  The  Soviet  Ambassador  asked  me  for  my  reactions  to  this  document. 
I  said,  I  have  read  it  hurriedly  and  we  shall  read  it  more  carefully  later.  I  am 
grateful  to  Mr  Khrushchev  for  having  sent  me  this  message  to  explain  the 
Soviet  attitude.  This  will  help  us  to  understand  the  position.  We  are  much 
concerned  about  recent  developments,  which  are  creating  a  war  atmosphere, 
and  we  earnestly  trust  that  a  peaceful  turn  will  be  given  to  this. 

3 .  He  then  gave  me  another  paper  (which  is  enclosed)  about  the  meeting 
of  the  First  Secretaries  of  the  Communist  and  Workers  Parties  of  the  Warsaw 
Treaty  countries. 

4.  He  asked  me  what  our  attitude  was  about  the  new  government  that 
had  just  been  formed  in  the  Congo.  I  told  him  that  we  were  waiting  for  full 
information,  but,  broadly  speaking,  we  intended  to  acknowledge  and  accept 
this  new  government  which  had  been  formed  as  a  result  of  the  meeting  of 
Parliament.  In  this,  it  appeared  to  us,  Mr  Gizenga’s  position  was  a  fairly  strong 
one  as  his  colleagues  were  in  a  majority  in  the  government,  apart  from  his 
being  the  First  Vice  Premier.  The  Ambassador  then  said  that  this  meant  that  we 
have  a  positive  attitude  towards  this  government.  I  said,  yes,  we  have  a  positive 
attitude  though  we  should  like  to  know  a  little  more  about  it  before  we  take  any 
further  step. 

5 .  The  Ambassador  asked  me  about  my  visit  to  Moscow  as  a  “dear  guest.” 
I  said,  I  shall  probably  reach  there  on  the  6th  of  September  and  stay  there 
about  four  days  or  so.165  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  stay  much  longer  because  of 
work  in  India.  My  object  in  going  there  is  principally  to  meet  Mr.  Khrushchev 
and  his  colleagues  and  have  talks  with  them.  I  cannot  tour  about  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  wanted  my  visit  to  be  treated  as  simply  as  possible  without  pomp  and 
pageantry. 

162.  Note,  6  August  1961,  not  indicated  to  whom.  MEA,  File  No.  43  (57)Eur/61,  p.l/note. 
163. 1.  Benediktov. 

164.  Appendix  45. 

165.  See  forthcoming  volume  SWJN/SS/71. 
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6.  The  Ambassador  said  that  the  people  of  Moscow  would  no  doubt  like 
to  show  their  regard  and  affection  for  me  and  they  could  not  stop  that. 

7.  He  then  asked  me  if  I  would  care  to  go  to  the  big  Industrial  and 
Agricultural  Exhibition  of  which  he  had  been  Director  for  some  time.  I  told  him 
that  I  would  particularly  like  to  see  this  Exhibition.166 

I  have  kept  a  copy  of  Mr.  Khrushchev’s  message. 


403.  To  Subimal  Dutt:  New  Programme  of  the  CPSU167 

August  7,  1961 

My  dear  Dutt, 

I  have  just  read  your  letter  of  August  4,  in  which  you  give  some  kind  of  a 
summary  of  the  new  programme  of  the  CPSU.168  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have 
only  recently  read  the  full  summary  issued  by  the  Tass  Agency.  I  agree  that  this 
is  an  important  and  historic  document  and  we  should  consider  implications 
carefully. 

I  do  not  accept  the  denunciation  of  revisionism  as  in  Yugoslavia.  I  think 
Yugoslavia  has  done  rather  well.  As  for  nationalism,  I  think  that  there  is  as 
much  nationalism  in  Soviet  Union  and  China  as  anywhere  else  in  the  world, 
only  it  is  covered  up  in  a  different  way. 

I  am  also  rather  doubtful  about  the  proposed  agricultural  progress.  I  wrote 
about  this  to  you  the  other  day  asking  you  to  find  out  what  the  position  was. 

However,  these  are  relatively  minor  comments.  The  main  thing  is  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  produced  a  programme,  which  is  certainly  striking  in  all  its 
implications. 


Yours  sincerely, 
J.  Nehru 


166.  See  also  item  403. 

167.  Letter  to  the  Ambassador  in  Moscow. 

1 68.  See  appendix  47. 
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404.  To  Subimal  Dutt:  Plans  for  Soviet  Visit169 

August  18,  1961 

My  dear  Dutt, 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  August  14. 170  Your  analysis  of  the  situation  is 
helpful.  I  do  not  think  anyone  wants  war,  not  even  Adenauer,  at  this  stage  at 
least.171  But  the  kind  of  speeches  that  are  being  made  are  rather  alarming.  And 
yet,  I  do  not  think  there  will  be  a  war  in  the  near  future,  or  what  might  be  called 
a  deliberate  war.  The  real  danger  is  from  these  aggressive  speeches  leading  not 
only  to  war  atmosphere  but  to  a  situation  from  which  neither  party  can  withdraw 
without  loss  of  “face”,  or  some  petty  incident. 

I  have  been  a  little  surprised  to  read  of  the  recent  speeches  by  Khrushchev. 
They  were  aggressive  and  rather  violent. 

I  have  been  speaking  in  the  Lok  Sabha  on  international  affairs  and  have 
referred  more  particularly  to  the  German-Berlin  situation.  On  the  whole,  I  spoke 
on  the  lines  you  have  suggested  in  your  letter.172 

SG  is  telegraphing  to  you,  about  our  visit  there.  When  I  saw  the  Soviet 
Ambassador173  some  little  time  ago,  I  told  him  that  I  would  be  grateful  if  no 
fuss  was  made  about  my  visit.  He  hinted  that  the  Soviet  Government  and 
people  wanted  to  show  me  what  they  felt  about  me.  I  do  not  mind  receptions 
at  the  airport  on  arrival  and  departure.  But  I  do  not  like  a  multitude  of  engagements 
and  any  showing  off.  Ultimately  we  shall  have  to  abide  by  the  views  of  the 
Soviet  authorities. 

The  Soviet  Ambassador  here  particularly  wanted  me  to  go  to  the  Industrial 
and  Agricultural  Exhibition  near  Moscow.  I  agreed  to  do  so.174 

There  is  a  possibility  of  a  serious  development  here  which  I  want  you  to 
keep  in  mind.  As  you  may  have  heard,  Master  Tara  Singh  is  fasting  unto  death, 
as  he  calls  it.  Fie  has  been  at  it  now  for  three  days  today.  There  is  no  knowing 
what  might  happen.  It  is  just  conceivable  that  he  may  die  and  that  this  may 
result  in  a  serious  situation.  If  so,  I  might,  at  the  last  moment,  have  even  to 


169.  Letter  to  the  Ambassador  in  Moscow. 

170.  Appendix  60. 

171.  See  also  Appendix  64. 

172.  See  items  350-351. 

173. 1.  Benediktov. 

174.  See  record  of  talk  in  item  402. 
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give  up  my  visit  to  Belgrade  and  later  to  Moscow.  All  this  is  unlikely,  I  hope  and 
think.  But  there  it  is  for  you  to  keep  in  a  comer  of  your  mind. 

Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


(1)  Africa 


405.  To  V.H.  Coelho:  N.B.  Khare’s  Case 
against  Nehru175 

I  have  signed  the  written  statement  as  desired.176 1  must  express  my  feeling  of 
amazement  that  so  much  trouble  had  to  be  taken  over  this  trivial  matter  which, 
to  my  thinking,  does  not  disclose  any  cause  of  action  and,  indeed,  does  not 
refer  to  Dr  Khare.177  The  written  statement  has  dealt  with  this  matter  in  legal 
language  and  at  some  length.  The  facts  are  really  very  simple.  At  the  Damascus 
airport,  as  I  was  passing  through,178  some  newspaperman  asked  me  about 
South  Africa  and  the  policy  of  apartheid  there.  I  replied  and  in  the  course  of  my 
reply  said  that  during  the  last  dozen  years  or  so  we  had  broken  off  relations 
with  the  South  African  Union  Government.  The  “we”  obviously  referred  to  the 
Government  of  India.  I  was  not  thinking  of  the  present  government  or  the 
previous  one  nor  was  I  thinking  precisely  of  twelve  years.  That  was  a  rough 
estimate  made  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  How  this  applied  to  Dr  Khare  or 
should  be  considered  as  meaning  some  reflection  on  him  is  beyond  my 
understanding.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  on  a  subsequent  occasion,  I  referred  to  this 
breaking  off  of  our  relations  as  fifteen  years  or  so.  That  too  was  not  a  precise 
statement,  but  it  was  made,  I  suppose,  because  at  that  time  I  felt  that  twelve 
years  was  too  short  a  time.  The  point  is  that  this  reference  to  the  quantum  of 
years  had  no  particular  importance  except  that  this  was  done  long  ago.  Also, 
the  question  of  which  government  did  it  was  never  in  my  mind.  It  is  of  little 


175.  Note,  21  July  1961,  to  the  Joint  Secretary,  MEA.  MEA,  File  No.  AFR(S)-44/60-AFR/I, 
p.  50/note. 

1 76.  For  court  hearing  due  on  29  July  1961,  see  Coelho’s  note  of  1 9  July  1961,  MEA,  File  No. 
AFR(S)-44/60-AFR/I,  p.  49/note. 

177.  See  SWJN/SS/69/item  227. 

178.  Acording  to  The  Hindu  of  30  May  1960,  p.l,  Nehru  addressed  the  Press  on  28  May  1960 
at  Damascus.  See  also  SWJN/SS/61/item  55 1  and  appendix  94. 
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significance  to  a  foreign  newspaperman  as  to  which  government  did  it  in  India. 
They  are  only  concerned  with  the  Government  of  India  as  such. 

2.  Iam  grateful  to  the  various  legal  officers  who  have  been  good  enough 
to  take  all  this  trouble  over  this  small  matter.  I  do  not  want  this  to  be  treated  as 
anything  important.  It  is  really  simple  and  does  not  require  any  intricate 
arguments.  I  would  therefore  prefer  that  the  matter  be  left  to  some  local  lawyer 
and  that  the  Additional  Solicitor-General  need  not  take  the  trouble  to  go  to 
Nagpur  in  these  proceedings.  I  should  imagine  that  the  court  may  well  decide 
in  our  favour  on  the  application  that  is  being  made  to  them. 


406.  To  Y.D.  Gundevia:  Indira  Gandhi’s  Tour  of  Africa179 

I  am  agreeable  to  Indiraj  i  going  on  behalf  of  the  Indian  Council  of  Africa.180 
Shri  Dinesh  Singh181  should  certainly  accompany  her.  The  only  matter  I  am  not 
clear  about  is  regarding  one  of  the  two  Gujerati  ladies  mentioned  by  Shri 
Balvantray  Mehta.182  This  might  be  finally  decided  by  Indiraji  in  consultation 
with  Shri  Balwantray  Mehta. 

Would  it  not  be  possible  for  someone  in  our  Mission  in  Nairobi  to  be  attached 
to  her  as  her  Secretary  during  her  tour  of  East  Africa? 


407.  To  Habib  Bourguiba:  Support  for  Settlement  of 
Bizerta  Crisis183 


August  10,  1961 

Dear  Mr  President, 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  4th  August  which  your  Emissary  His  Excellency 

Mr  Habib  Chatty  handed  over  to  me  when  he  saw  me  on  the  9th  August. 

179.  Note,  26  July  1961,  to  the  Commonwealth  Secretary,  MEA.  MEA,  File  No.  VPD,  13/ 
61-AFR-II,  pp.  5-6/note. 

180.  According  to  Gundevia’s  note  of  26  July  1961,  her  tour  of  East  Africa,  22  August  to  5th 
September,  would  be  confined  to  Nairobi,  Mombasa,  Zanzibar,  Dar-as-Salaam,  Uganda 
and  Kampala,  unlike  in  1 960  when  she  went  in  a  delegation  to  a  number  of  African  and 
Latin  American  countries. 

181.  Lok  Sabha  MP  from  Banda,  Uttar  Pradesh. 

1 82.  Balvantray  Mehta,  President  of  the  Indian  Council  of  Africa,  had  suggested  including 
persons  from  Bombay,  given  the  Gujarati  presence  in  East  Africa;  he  also  proposed 
adding  one  of  the  “two  Gujerati  ladies”,  Indumati  Chiman  Lai  Sheth  or  Jaya  Ben  Shah. 

183.  Letter  to  the  President  of  Tunisia. 
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We  were  glad  to  have  His  Excellency  Mr  Habib  Chatty  here  and  to  learn 
from  him  the  full  details  of  the  policy  of  your  Government  in  connection  with 
the  resolving  of  the  Bizerta  crisis. 

As  you  know,  the  Government  and  the  people  of  Tunisia  have  our  fullest 
sympathy  in  the  present  crisis.  We  hope  that,  even  at  this  late  stage,  it  will  be 
possible  to  arrive  at  mutually  satisfactory  arrangements,  by  direct  negotiations 
between  Tunisia  and  France,  for  the  orderly  evacuation  of  the  French  forces 
from  this  part  of  the  Tunisian  territory. 

Our  Permanent  Representative  at  the  United  Nations  has,  as  you  already 
know,  supported  Tunisia  in  the  action  undertaken  in  the  United  Nations  and  we 
will  continue  to  extend  our  sympathy  and  support  towards  the  peaceful  settlement 
of  this  conflict  between  Tunisia  and  France. 

With  kind  regards, 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


408.  To  U.N.  Dhebar:  Recognizing  Algeria184 


August  11,  1961 


My  dear  Dhebarbhai, 

I  have  your  letter  of  the  10th  August  with  the  draft  statement  on  Algeria.  So  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  you  can  certainly  issue  this  statement.  I  do  not  mind  your 
saying  in  it  that  the  Committee  for  Algeria  urges  upon  the  Government  of  India 
to  take  early  steps  to  recognise  the  Provisional  Government  of  Algeria.  What 
we  may  do  in  the  near  future,  I  do  not  know.  But  there  is  no  harm  in  your 
saying  this. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


184.  Letter  to  the  former  Congress  President.  NMML,  U.N.  Dhebar  Papers. 
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409.  In  the  Rajya  Sabha:  Officials  of  Indian  Origin  in 
Tanganyika185 

Will  the  Prime  Minister  be  pleased  to  state: 186 

(a)  whether  Government’s  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  plight  of  the 
civil  servants  of  Indian  origin  in  Tanganyika  as  a  result  of  the  declared 
policy  of  that  country  as  one  of  deliberate  Africanisation  of  the  services; 
and 

(b)  if  so,  what  steps  Government  propose  to  take  to  have  the  hardships  of 
those  civil  servants  mitigated? 

The  Deputy  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (Lakshmi  Menon): 

(a)  Yes. 

(b)  The  matter  is  under  consideration  of  the  Government  of  India. 

N.M.  Lingam:  Is  it  a  fact  that  in  this  matter  the  European  civil  servants  are 
being  shown  favourable  treatment  and  given  compensation  extending  up 
to  four  months’  pay,  while  civil  servants  of  Asian  origin  have  to  be  content 
with  three  months’  notice  and  pay? 

Lakshmi  Menon:  Sir,  there  are  two  classes  of  civil  servants  involved  in 
this.  The  first  category  consists  of  Her  Majesty’s  overseas  service  people 
and  there  are  22  Asians.  The  second  category  consists  of  750  Indian  civil 
servants.  As  far  as  the  first  category  is  concerned,  there  is  a  scheme 
submitted  by  the  Colonial  Office,  and  so  there  will  be  the  same  treatment 
for  both  of  them.  With  regard  to  the  second  category,  that  is  the  750 
Indian  civil  servants  there  we  will  try  to  get  the  same  scales  of  compensation 
as  laid  down  for  British  nationals. 

N.M.  Lingam:  Did  our  representative  in  the  Trusteeship  Council  take  this 
matter  up  and,  if  so,  with  what  result? 

Lakshmi  Menon:  I  do  not  have  any  information. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  We  do  not  normally  protest  and  I  do  not  think  we  should 
protest  in  any  matter  in  which  we  seek  to  have  special  privileges  as  against 

185.  Oral  answers,  18  August  1961.  Rajya  Sabha  Debates ,  Vol.  35,  Nos  1-10,  14-28  August 
1961,  cols  679-681. 

186.  By  N.M.  Lingam. 
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Africans  in  their  own  country.  That  is  our  deliberate  and  consistent  policy. 
Obviously  if  an  African  country  wants  what  is  called  Africanisation  of  its 
services,  we  welcome  it,  even  though  it  may  be  at  our  cost.  That  is  what  we 
have  done  in  our  country,  and  every  country.  The  only  thing  is  that  all  these 
things  should  be  done  in  a  proper  way.  It  is  the  first  time  in  Tanganyika,  and 
the  African  leader  of  Tanganyika187  is  a  person  for  whom  we  have  the  highest 
regard  and  who,  I  believe,  has  a  good  deal  of  regard  for  India  and  the  policies 
pursued  by  India. 


410.  In  the  Rajya  Sabha:  Portuguese  Atrocities  in 
Angola188 

Will  the  Prime  Minister  be  pleased  to  state: 189 

(a)  whether  Government  have  taken  any  steps  to  raise  the  issue  regarding 
the  ‘genocide’  in  Angola  by  the  Portuguese  authorities  in  the  United 
Nations  Organisation  so  as  to  secure  Portugal’s  expulsion  from  the 
World  Organisation;  and 

(b)  whether  Government  have  taken  any  other  step  to  move  the  United 
Nations  effectively  against  Portugal  to  ensure  the  enforcement  of  the 
Charter  and  the  resolutions  of  the  15th  Session  of  the  General 
Assembly? 

The  Deputy  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (Lakshmi  Menon):  (a)  and  (b) 
Portuguese  actions  in  Angola  have  deeply  shocked  opinion  in  many  countries, 
including  India,  and  Government  have  cooperated  with  other  like-minded 
States  in  bringing  the  situation  to  the  attention  of  the  United  Nations.  The 
General  Assembly  had  requested  Portugal  to  comply  with  its  Charter 
obligations  and  the  Security  Council  has  adopted  a  similar  resolution.  A 
United  Nations  Sub-Committee  was  appointed  to  look  into  the  question 
and  its  report  is  due  to  be  placed  before  the  forthcoming  Assembly  session. 
Government  have  every  intention  of  urging  a  reaffirmation  of  the  United 
Nations  stand  on  the  issue  and  hope  the  Portuguese  Government  will  prove 
amenable  to  the  demands  of  humanity  as  well  as  law. 


187.  Julius  Nyerere. 

188.  Oral  answers,  18  August  1961.  Rajya  Sabha  Debates,  Vol.  35,  Nos  1-10,  14-28  August 
1961,  cols  641-645. 

189.  By  CPI  MPs  Bhupesh  Gupta  and  A.  Subba  Rao. 
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Bhupesh  Gupta:  Sir,  from  what  has  appeared  in  the  Press  even  today,  it  is 
quite  clear  that  they  do  not  at  all  wish  to  pay  any  heed  to  this  particular 
resolution  of  the  United  Nations.  Now,  Sir,  since  Portugal  is  guilty  of  not 
only  committing  genocide,  as  has  been  stated  by  the  Prime  Minister,  but  of 
violating  the  Human  Rights,  the  principles  and  purposes  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter,  the  resolution  of  the  Fifteenth  Session  of  the  U.N.  General 
Assembly  and  its  subsequent  directive,  may  I  know  why  the  Government 
is  not  moving  in  the  matter  with  a  view  to  sponsoring  a  resolution  in  the 
world  organization  for  sanctions  against  Portugal  and  also  for  expulsion  of 
that  country  from  the  United  Nations  Organisation? 

Lakshmi  Menon:  Sir,  there  is  no  provision  in  the  United  Nations  Charter 
for  expulsion  of  any  members,  because  they  are  admitted  after  due  care 
and  consideration.  There  is  no  question  of  expulsion  at  all. 

[Omitted:  exchanges  on  procedure.] 

Deputy  Chairman:  Mr  Jaswant  Singh. 

Jaswant  Singh:  Sir,  I  would  like  to  know  the  actual  position,  if  any  member 
of  the  United  Nations  violates  the  terms  of  a  resolution  passed  by  the 
General  Assembly,  is  the  United  Nations  helpless  or  it  can  take  some  steps 
to  make  that  defaulting  member  obey  its  directives? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  There  are  various  ways,  Sir,  including  war,  economic 
sanctions  and  others,  but  such  a  thing  has  thus  far  not  happened.  The  United 
Nations  is  relatively  a  young  organisation  and  gradually  it  is  building  up  its 
conventions  and  the  rest.  But  apart  from  rules  and  regulations,  this  matter 
depends  on  the  views  not  only  of  the  members  of  the  United  Nations  but  in 
particular  of  the  members  of  the  Security  Council,  which  is  a  permanent  body 
and,  if  the  Security  Council,  consisting  as  it  does  of,  I  think,  five  permanent 
members  and  some  impermanent  ones,  wants  to  take  any  action,  it  can  take  it. 
If  not,  then  it  can  block  all  action.  I  am  merely  pointing  out  the  various 
difficulties  involved.  If  the  hon.  Member  opposite  is  made  the  dictator  of  the 
United  Nations,  it  would  be  very  easy  for  him  to  act  as  such,  but  he  is  not,  not 
even  the  great  powers  are  dictators.  Well,  they  can  check  all  kinds  of  things, 
but  usually  they  check  each  other  from  doing  certain  things. 

A.D.  Mani:  Sir,  would  the  Government  sponsor  a  resolution  in  the  U.N. 
condemning  the  Portuguese  Government  for  genocide  in  Angola  and  asking 
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for  a  detailed  enquiry  by  the  United  Nations  into  this  charge,  because  that 
is  permissible  under  the  Charter? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  As  far  as  I  can  remember,  the  United  Nations  is  trying  to 
have  some  kind  of  enquiry,  but  the  Portuguese  Government  is  coming  in  the 
way.  We  certainly  would  be  very  glad  to  sponsor  or  propose  a  resolution  for 
some  enquiry,  but  there  are  certain  difficulties.  Take  for  example  another  case. 
They  passed  a  resolution  for  conducting  an  enquiry  into  the  conditions  in  South 
West  Africa,  but  the  South  African  Government  threatened  to  arrest  the  United 
Nations  Commission  if  it  came  there. 


(m)  Congo 

411.  In  the  Lok  Sabha:  Rajeshwar  Dayal’s  Resignation190 

Will  the  Prime  Minister  be  pleased  to  state? 191 

(a)  whether  Mr  Rajeshwar  Dayal  has  resigned  his  U.N.O.  post  in  Congo; 
and 

(b)  if  so,  the  reactions  of  Government  thereto? 

The  Deputy  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (Lakshmi  Menon):  (a)  Mr  Rajeshwar 
Dayal  requested  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  to  relieve  him 
from  the  service  of  the  U.N.  and  the  Secretary-General  acceded  to  this 
request.192  Shri  Dayal  has  since  been  relieved  and  has  taken  over  as  our 
High  Commissioner  in  Pakistan. 

(b)  The  Government  is  happy  that  the  U.N.  has  valued  Shri  Dayal’s  services. 
They  agree  with  the  Secretary  General’s  statement  that  “Mr  Dayal’s  work 
for  the  U.N.  as  the  Special  Representative  has  been  marked  by  the  highest 
ability  and  level  of  performance,  equalled  by  his  loyalty  to  the  purposes  of 
the  U.N.  and  his  unfailing  integrity.” 

190.  Oral  answers,  7  August  1961.  Lok  Sabha  Debates ,  Vol.  LVI,  Second  Series,  7-19  August 
1961,  cols  19-22. 

191.  Question  by  Congress  MPs  Ram  Krishan  Gupta  and  eight  others;  Ganatantra  Parishad 
MP  P.G  Deb;  Communist  Party  MPs  Indrajit  Gupta  and  three  others;  Independent 
MPs  S.M.  Banerjee  and  Prakash  Vir  Shastri;  Jan  Sangh  MPs  A.B.  Vajpayee  and  Balraj 
Madhok;  PSP  MP  Hem  Barua;  Manbhum  Lok  Sevak  Sangh  MP  B.  Das  Gupta  and 
Forward  Bloc  (Marxist)  MP  Aurobindo  Ghosal. 

192.  Dayal  was  the  Special  Representative  to  Dag  Hammarksjold,  the  UN  Secretary  General, 
from  September  1960  to  June  1961.  See  The  Times  of  India,  27  June  1961,  p.  10. 
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P.G.  Deb:  May  I  know  whether  the  resignation  of  Shri  Dayal  was  due  to 
pressure  from  the  Western  diplomats  in  the  Congo? 

Lakshmi  Menon:  There  is  no  question  of  resignation.  He  asked  the  Secretary- 
General  to  relieve  him.  That  request  was  granted  and  he  has  come  back. 
The  word  “resignation”  has  no  validity  here. 

Nath  Pai:193  “Resignation”  seems  to  be  an  euphemism  for  the  fact  that  for 
a  long  time  systematic  pressure  was  being  brought  on  the  Secretary-General 
of  the  United  Nations  to  remove  Shri  Dayal.  Now  an  unpalatable  truth  is 
being  hidden  from  the  House.  May  be  technically  there  was  no  resignation. 
But  we  want  to  know  whether  the  United  Nations  had  submitted  to  this 
pressure  from  certain  nations  particularly  because  of  the  independent  attitude 
of  Shri  Rajeshwar  Dayal? 

The  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (Jawaharlal  Nehru):  I  think 
the  hon.  Member  is  correct  in  saying  that  considerable  pressure  was  being 
brought  from  various  sources  on  the  United  Nations.  That  is  true.  But  how  can 
we  say  in  what  measure  that  pressure  was  reflected  on  other  activities? 
Ultimately,  the  position  was  such  that  for  various  reasons,  partly  because  of  a 
certain  improvement  in  the  Congo  situation  and  partly  because  of  reasons 
personal  to  Shri  Rajeshwar  Dayal  he  felt  that  his  utility  there  was  becoming 
limited  he  decided  to  give  up  that  particular  post  and  come  back  to  India.  It  is 
for  hon.  Members  to  find  out  from  various  sources  and  balance  these  various 
factors. 

WRFfft  cRTT  if  3(R  Wftfl  fas 

I  gwtT  gw  ^  gsfaaq  otft  st 

Eft  %  sft  M  ctirfcrf  ^  sfrt  ^tt  iff? 

rJIFm  %  fit  W  W  ^  I  c||cKlld  % 


193.  Bapu  Nath  Pai,  PSP  MP,  from  Rajapur,  Bombay. 
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[Translation  begins: 

Prakash  Vir  Shastri:  May  I  know  whether  Rajeshwar  Dayal’s  resignation 
proves  the  weakness  in  the  structure  of  the  Security  Council  due  to  which 
an  influential  official  like  Rajeshwar  Dayal  had  to  submit  his  resignation? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Nothing  emerges  from  his  resignation,  however,  something 
certainly  emerges  from  the  incident. 


Translation  ends] 

Tridib  Kumar  Chauadhuri:  The  Prime  Minister  just  stated  that  considerable 
pressure  was  brought  by  certain  diplomats  of  certain  Power  to  have  Shri 
Rajeshwar  Dayal  removed.  May  I  know  which  were  those  Powers? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  secret,  but  I  would  rather  prefer  not  to 
take  the  responsibility  to  mention  the  names  of  Powers.  But  I  might  mention 
that  the  representatives  of  those  powers  who  brought  this  kind  of  pressure 
were  themselves  removed  from  the  Congo. 

Harish  Chandra  Mathur:  The  various  steps  and  policies  outlined  by  the 
hon.  Minister  in  the  UN  Assembly  have,  by  and  large,  been  accepted  by  the 
UN  and  followed  in  the  Congo.  In  such  circumstances,  how  is  it  that  the 
Congolese  Government  and  certain  Western  Powers  did  not  want  our 
representative  who  was  just  giving  effect  to  those  very  policies,  which 
had  been  accepted  by  the  UN? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Presumably,  those  particular  Powers  concerned  were  not  in 
harmony  with,  or  did  not  approve  of  those  policies. 

H.N.  Mukerjee:  In  view  of  what  the  Prime  Minister  tells  us,  that  pressure 
had  been  put  in  order  to  secure  the  removal  of  Shri  Rajeshwar  Dayal  from 
his  UN  post,  may  I  know  what  Government  has  done  to  tell  the  United 
Nations.  That  it  is  not  the  right  thing  for  the  services  of  our  nationals  to  be 
lent  to  the  United  Nations  if  for  the  most  dubious  reasons  they  are  sought 
to  be  diverted  from  the  path  of  integrity  which  Shri  Dayal  in  this  case  was 
trying  to  pursue  with  all  the  qualities  that  he  possessed.  May  I  know  what 
the  Government  of  India  has  done  in  regard  to  this  matter  in  order  to  tell 
the  United  Nations  that  this  kind  of  hocus-pocus  will  not  be  permitted? 
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Jawaharlal  Nehru:  This  matter  relating  to  the  Congo  has  been  an  exceedingly 
complicated  one,  where  the  position  has  changed  from  day  to  day  and  where, 
naturally,  a  very  important  aspect  has  been  what  the  local  situation  is.  No 
amount  of  pressure  from  outside  will  formally  make  very  much  difference 
unless  it  is  reflected  in  the  local  situation.  That  is  what  has  been  happening.  We 
have  been  informing  the  United  Nations  authorities,  through  our  people,  what 
our  views  have  been  on  this  situation. 


412.  In  the  Rajya  Sabha:  Rajeshwar  Dayal  and  Congo194 

Will  the  Prime  Minister  be  pleased  to  state: 195 

(a)  the  circumstances  under  which  Shri  Rajeshwar  Dayal,  Special 
Representative  of  the  United  Nations’  Secretary-General  in  Congo, 
did  not  return  to  his  post  in  Congo  after  he  had  gone  to  New  York  in 
March  1961  for  consultations  with  Mr  Dag  Hammarskjold;  and 

(b)  whether  Government  asked  for  his  return  to  his  Karachi  post  or  Shri 
Dayal  himself  preferred  to  return  to  his  original  assignment? 

The  Deputy  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (Lakshmi  Menon):  (a)  In  August, 
1960,  the  Government  of  India,  responding  to  an  immediate  request  from 
the  Secretary-General,  agreed  to  release  Shri  Dayal  for  a  limited  period  in 
order  to  serve  with  the  United  Nations.  By  May  this  year,  the  emphasis  in 
the  task  of  Special  Representative  in  the  Congo  was  shifting  principally 
from  the  diplomatic  field  to  the  administrative  field.  In  addition,  there  was, 
on  the  part  of  some  quarters  in  the  Congo,  opposition  to  Shri  Dayal 
continuing  as  the  Secretary-General’s  Special  Representative  in  the  Congo. 
In  the  circumstances  Shri  Dayal  requested  the  Secretary-General  to  relieve 
him,  which  request  was  acceded  to  by  the  Secretary-General.  The 
Government  of  India  agreed  with  this  action. 

(b)  Shri  Rajeshwar  Dayal ’s  assignment  to  Karachi  continued  even  during 
his  absence  in  the  Congo.  On  his  being  relieved  from  his  Congo  post,  he 
reverted  to  his  original  assignment. 


194.  Oral  answers,  14  August  1961.  Rajya  Sabha  Debates,  Vol.  35,  Nos  1-10,  14-28  August 
1961,  cols  29-34. 

195.  Question  by  CPI  MPs  Bhupesh  Gupta  and  PA.  Solomon;  Independent,  Jaswant  Singh 
and  Congress  MP  B.N.  Bhargava. 
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Jaswant  Singh:  Sir,  is  it  a  fact  that  the  Government  of  the  Congo  gave  a 
warning  that  it  would  break  all  agreements  with  the  United  Nations  if  Shri 
Rajeshwar  Dayal  returned  to  the  Congo?  Is  it  also  a  fact  that  representatives 
of  other  countries  particularly  Western  countries,  put  pressure  on  the 
Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  not  to  send  back  Shri  Rajeshwar 
Dayal?  Was  it  due  to  this  that  Shri  Rajeshwar  Dayal  was  asked  not  to 
return  to  his  post  in  the  Congo? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  It  had  been  a  little  difficult  in  the  past  to  say  as  to  what  the 
Government  of  the  Congo  was  because  the  Government  of  the  Congo  was 
split  up  into  different  Governments,  but  it  is  true  that  some  members  of  the 
Leopoldville  Government  did  express  themselves  strongly  in  regard  to  Shri 
Rajeshwar  Dayal’s  continuation  there.  I  would  not  go  into  the  reasons  why 
they  said  so,  because  the  reasons,  I  do  not  think,  are  very  worthwhile.  It  is 
also  true  that  some  representatives  of  some  other  countries  also  did  not  apparently 
approve  of  Shri  Rajeshwar  Dayal  and  put  some  difficulties  in  the  way  of  his 
working  there.  I  might  add  that  the  representatives  of  those  countries  were 
later  withdrawn  from  the  Congo. 

Jaswant  Singh:  I  would  further  like  to  know  as  to  whether  it  is  a  fact  that 
the  Interim  Special  Representative  of  the  U.N.,  Mr  Linner,  tried  to  persuade 
the  Congolese  authorities  to  agree  to  the  return  of  Shri  Rajeshwar  Dayal 
and  that  they  did  not  agree  to  this  also? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  do  not  know.  I  cannot  even  recollect  the  name. 

Bhupesh  Gupta:  From  what  has  been  stated  by  the  hon.  Deputy  Minister  it 
appears  that  the  Secretary-General  was  very  prompt  in  accepting  the 
resignation  when  Shri  Rajeshwar  Dayal  wanted  to  quit  that  post.  May  I 
know  whether  behind  that  promptness  was  also  the  pressure  from  the 
United  States  of  America,  especially  when  one  knows  that  a  cluster  of 
articles  appeared  in  the  newspapers  in  the  United  States  of  America  some 
of  which  are  tipped  by  the  Government? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Partly  I  have  answered  that  question  already.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  pressure  from  any  Government,  the  United  States  or  any  other 
Government,  but  what  I  said  was  that  representatives  of  certain  Governments 
in  the  Congo  did  function  in  a  way  to  obstruct  the  work  of  Shri  Rajeshwar 
Dayal.  It  is  also  true,  as  the  hon.  Member  said,  that  newspapers  in  the  United 
States  also  wrote  against  Shri  Rajeshwar  Dayal’s  continuance  there. 
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Bhupesh  Gupta:  May  I  know  whether,  in  view  of  this,  we  had  asked  the 
Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  to  explain  his  position  in  this  matter, 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  he  had  reacted  to  the  various  suggestions  that 

4 

had  been  made  from  the  United  States  and  other  authorities  who  wanted 
Shri  Rajeshwar  Dayal  to  quit?  I  want  to  know  whether  we  had  made  any 
such  enquiry  from  the  person  under  whom  we  placed  the  services  of  Shri 
Rajeshwar  Dayal,  namely,  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  have  not  quite  understood  it.  Does  the  hon.  Member  ask 
me  whether  we  had  asked  the  Secretary-General  to  explain  the  position? 

Bhupesh  Gupta:  Yes,  Sir. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  The  position  was  quite  clear.  There  was  nothing  to  explain 
by  anybody. 

Bhupesh  Gupta:  When  the  request  was  made  to  the  Government  of  India, 
we  saw  in  the  press  that  the  Secretary-General  had  given  arguments  as  to 
why  the  services  of  Shri  Rajeshwar  Dayal  should  be  made  available.  Then 
followed  all  kinds  of  talks  on  the  matter  in  India  also.  Now,  later  on,  we 
find  him  suddenly  accepting  the  resignation  of  Shri  Rajeshwar  Dayal.  Are 
we  not  entitled,  in  such  a  situation,  to  seek  a  little  clarification  or,  if  you  do 
not  like  that  expression,  as  to  whether  the  acceptance  of  the  resignation 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  pressure  that  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
United  Nations  authorities,  whether  the  Secretary-General  also  shared  the 
views  expressed  in  the  United  States  and  other  countries  of  the  Western 
circle  against  Shri  Rajeshwar  Dayal’s  return  to  the  Congo? 

A.D.  Mani:  Was  a  letter  of  protest  addressed  to  the  Secretary-General 
against  the  shabby  way  Shri  Rajeshwar  Dayal  was  treated  by  other  Missions 
in  Leopoldville? 

[...] 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  No,  Sir,  we  addressed  no  such  letters.  The  matter  had  been 
under  discussion  in  various  ways  for  a  long  time.  Shri  Rajeshwar  Dayal  went 
there  for  a  particular  period.  When  that  period  was  over,  the  Secretary-General 
asked  us  to  extend  that  period.  We  agreed.  Then  a  situation  arose  when  Rajeshwar 
Dayal  felt  that,  probably  he  had  done  the  major  part  of  the  work  allotted  to  him 
in  the  Congo  and  that  the  Congo  was  entering  a  new  phase,  and  secondly,  in 
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the  future,  because  of  the  attitude  of  the  Leopoldville  authorities,  his  work 
would  not  be  helped  by  them.  He  himself  was  not  anxious  to  go  back  there. 
That  was  the  major  reason  for  his  giving  his  resignation  to  the  Secretary- 
General.  The  Secretary-General  also  apparently  agreed  with  him.  He  wrote  to 
us  praising  Shri  Rajeshwar  Dayal’s  services  very  strongly,  that  he  had  offered 
his  resignation  and  that  he  felt  that  in  the  circumstances  he  should  accept  it. 
There  is  no  point  in  our  protesting  to  the  Secretary-General  about  it. 

N.M.  Lingam:  Sir,  the  Prime  Minister  informed  us  some  time  ago  that  the 
Government  attached  great  importance  to  the  continued  presence  of  Shri 
Dayal  in  view  of  the  large  number  of  Indian  personnel  there,  both  military 
and  civil.  May  I  know  as  to  what  caused  a  shift  in  the  position  of  the 
Government  to  reconcile  itself  to  the  return  of  the  Personal  Representative 
of  the  Secretary-General  after  having  taken  such  a  stand  in  the  beginning? 

Deputy  Chairman:  I  think  it  has  been  answered. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  The  whole  position  in  the  Congo  has  changed,  as  hon. 
Members  presumably  know,  and  I  might  add  that  we  were  constantly  wishing 
for  Shri  Rajeshwar  Dayal  to  come  back  to  his  post  in  Karachi  which  has  an 
important  post. 

Bhupesh  Gupta:  The  whole  world  has  taken  it  that  India  has  been,  well, 
insulted  by  this  kind  of  treatment  given  to  Shri  Rajeshwar  Dayal.  May  I 
know  as  to  whether  the  Prime  Minister  has  asked  Shri  Rajeshwar  Dayal  as 
to  what  he  feels  about  it  and  whether  he  has  made  any  comprehensive 
report  about  this  matter,  the  circumstances  under  which  he  offered  to 
resign  and  get  out  of  the  situation  and  also  whether  he  feels  happy  about  it. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  do  not  quite  understand,  Sir.  The  point  that  the  hon.  Member 
is  presumably  aiming  at  is  clear.  And  it  is  understood  that  Shri  Rajeshwar  Dayal’s 
work  there  far  from  being  helped  was  hindered  by  some  representatives  of 
some  countries.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  and  we  protested  against  that  repeatedly, 
diplomatically,  personally  and  at  various  levels.  To  some  extent  the  Congo 
situation  improved,  but  not  fundamentally  and  ultimately,  not  so  much  because 
of  those  people  but  because  of  the  officials  of  the  Congo  Government  in 
Leopoldville,  it  became  difficult  to  carry  on  that  work  in  the  old  way.  The 
situation  had  changed  too.  So,  Shri  Rajeshwar  Dayal  decided  that  he  himself 
could  not  be  very  useful  there  and  he  asked  us  whether  he  could  offer  his 
resignation.  We  said,  “Certainly,  if  you  feel  that  way.”  As  I  have  already  said, 
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two  principal  representatives  of  the  other  powers  who  came  in  the  way  of  Shri 
Rajeshwar  Dayal’s  work  were  also  withdrawn  from  the  Congo. 


(n)  Laos 


413.  To  John  Diefenbaker:  Laos196 

I  thank  you  for  your  message,  which  has  been  communicated  to  me  by  my 
High  Commissioner  in  Ottawa.197 

2.  I  can  assure  you  that  I  share  your  concern  about  the  present  state  of 
affairs  in  Laos.  The  Conference  at  Geneva  has  unfortunately  made 
disappointingly  slow  progress,  but  it  would  be  futile  to  find  fault  with  anybody. 
After  the  prolonged  debates,  at  the  start,  on  the  question  of  an  effective  cease¬ 
fire,  we  now  seem  to  be  held  up  on  the  issue  of  equipment  to  be  provided  for 
the  Commission.  While  I  would  readily  agree  that  the  Commission  must  have 
some  transport  at  its  disposal  it  is  perhaps  essential  to  understand  that  under  its 
present  very  limited  terms  of  reference  the  Commission  can  do  little  or  nothing 
without  the  consent  of  both  parties  to  the  Conference.  Therefore  until  the 
functions  of  the  Commission  are  fully  defined  by  the  Conference  itself  the 
question  of  equipment  must  be  treated  as  a  relatively  secondary  issue. 

3.  I  would  say  here  that  I  am  concerned  at  reports  reaching  me  from 
Laos.  After  the  Zurich  meeting  of  Princes  it  seems  now  most  essential  that  all 
parties  in  Laos  should  get  together  and  quickly  come  to  terms  on  the  formation 
of  coalition  government.  This  is  only  possible  if  Souvanna  Phouma  is  encouraged 
to  bring  about  a  fairly  strong  Centre  with  the  others  playing  a  lesser  role. 
Pathet  Lao  on  the  other  hand,  I  feel,  cannot  be  expected  to  play  only  an 
unimportant  part  in  the  coalition,  when  they  have  as  good  as  conquered  more 
than  half  the  country.  Our  reports  suggest  that  there  is  grave  danger  of 
resumption  of  hostilities  if  the  formation  of  a  national  government  is  delayed 
very  long,  for  whatever  reason. 

4.  I  agree  with  you  substantially  that  in  regard  to  the  functions  (not  so 
much  “powers”)  of  the  Commission  we  should  adhere  as  far  as  possible  to  the 
1954  Agreement.  The  trouble  lies  in  the  attempt  at  deviating  too  far  from  the 


196.  Telegram,  No.  24652,  1 1  July  1961,  to  the  High  Commissioner  for  India  in  Ottawa,  with 
message  to  the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada.  MEA,  File  No.  1702(1)-AAI C/61,  Vol.  VIII, 
pp.  94-95/corr. 

197.  B.N.  Chakravarty.  See  Appendix  20. 
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fundamentals  of  1954.  We  are  of  the  view,  for  instance,  that  the  Commission 
should  neither  be  bound  by  the  rule  of  unanimity  nor  by  the  rule  that  all  decisions 
must  be  arrived  at  by  a  simple  majority.  We  feel  that  the  Commission  must 
decide  major  issues  on  the  basis  of  agreement  among  its  members.  In  general, 
we  would  like  the  Commission  to  be  authorised  to  assist  and  advise,  and  not  so 
much  control,  the  independent  government  of  Laos  of  the  future,  to  maintain 
its  sovereignty  and  territorial  integrity,  as  also  its  neutrality,  which  the  Conference 
Powers  all  seem  prepared  to  guarantee. 

5.  I  would  add  that,  despite  all  limitations,  the  International  Control 
Commission  in  Laos,  by  all  accounts,  has  fulfilled  its  tasks  admirably  and  I 
must  thank  you  for  the  cooperation  and  assistance  that  the  Indian  Chairman 
has  received  in  this  from  your  representative. 

With  kind  personal  regards, 

Jawaharlal  Nehru 


414.  In  the  Lok  Sabha:  Expenses  of  Laos  Commission198 

Will  the  Prime  Minister  be  pleased  to  state?199 

(a)  whether  India  advanced  $200,000  to  the  International  Control 
Commission  for  Laos  when  it  left  India  recently;  and 

(b)  if  so,  what  arrangements  have  been  made  by  the  Commission  to 
reimburse  the  amount  to  the  Government  of  India? 

The  Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (Sadath  Ali 
Khan):  (a)  Yes,  Sir. 

(b)  The  matter  has  been  referred  to  the  two  Co-Chairmen  of  the  Geneva 
Conference  with  a  request  that  they  should  reimburse  the  Government  of 
India. 

D.C.  Sharma:  May  I  know  whether  any  reply  has  been  received  by  now 
from  the  Co-Chairmen  of  the  Geneva  Conference? 

Sadath  Ali  Khan:  Yes. 


198.  Oral  answers,  7  August  1961,  Lok  Sabha  Debates,  Vol.  LVI,  Second  Series,  7-19  August 
1961,  cols.  17-19. 

199.  Question  by  Congress  MP  D.C.  Sharma  and  four  others;  and  CPI  MP  Indrajit  Gupta. 
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The  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (Jawaharlal  Nehru):  Some 
of  these  countries  concerned  have  agreed  to  pay  certain  sums;  for  instance, 
the  United  Kingdom,  China,  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  have  agreed 
immediately  to  make  payments  of  100,000  U.S.  dollars  for  the  Laos  Commission. 
In  regard  to  other  Commissions  in  Indo-China,  some  accounts  are  still  pending, 
and  China,  France,  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  USSR  are,  I  believe,  going  to 
pay  something. 

Shree  Narayan  Das:  May  I  know  whether  this  Commission  has  sought  for 
any  further  loan  from  the  Government  of  India,  and  if  so,  the  amount  that 
has  been  sought? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  There  is  no  question  of  seeking  loan;  they  are  spending  at 
the  rate  of — they  tell  us — £  65,000  a  month;  it  is  a  considerable  sum,  and  they 
are  constantly  asking  for  this  money. 

Shree  Narayan  Das:  May  I  know  the  names  of  the  countries  that  are 
responsible  for  the  reimbursement  of  this  amount  to  the  Government  of 
India. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  mentioned  a  number  of  countries.  They  all  share  in  this. 

to:  tor  *trer  wett  wtt  %  Ito  I  eft?  «ttf  ff  %  ftf  to 

Mil#  WRT  FTFFT  ffto  JRT  to  WJFT  to  I  %  to  to  to 

to  w  wr  *rrer  wer  to  wtt  to  fto  to? 

'TRTTFRTRr  ff  wr#  wjf  to  M  to  #  i  ff  to  FTE?  to  1 1  gtto 
Mtor  w  toto  frf  I,  ftototo  fMT  wt  fMt  to  tot  I  to  ^ 
tor  frt  to  to  tor  toto  I  to  ff  to  tototo  1 1  ff  to  to  to  I  to  gto 
to  to  #i 

[Translation  begins: 

Vibhuti  Mishra:  First  the  Government  gives  money,  then  retrieves  it  from 
other  countries  at  a  later  point.  I  want  to  know,  isn’t  there  a  rule  by  which 
all  countries  together  send  money  for  the  Commission  to  the  Government 
of  India? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  This  is  not  a  matter  of  rules  and  law.  It  is  just  an  arrangement. 
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As  India  is  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission,  there  are  some  additional 
responsibilities  and  when  the  Commission  is  short  of  money  we  are  asked.  We 
give  it  and  then  take  from  the  rest  of  the  countries. 


Translation  ends] 

Chintamoni  Panigrahi:  May  I  know  what  is  the  share  of  the  Government  of 
India  in  the  expenses  of  this  Commission  and  what  is  the  total  amount 
which  the  Government  of  India  has  paid  so  far  for  the  expenses  of  the 
Commission? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  The  Government  of  India — I  speak  subject  to  correction — 
does  not  pay  anything  except  that  it  bears  the  salaries  of  the  Indian  personnel 
there,  but  all  the  other  expenditure  is  borne  by  the  other  countries  concerned. 
The  Government  of  India  pays  the  money  when  it  is  needed  and  gets  it  from 
the  other  countries. 

Harish  Chandra  Mathur:  This  Commission  was  there  even  earlier  and  its 
financing  pattern  must  have  been  already  settled.  May  I  know  what  the 
financing  pattern  of  this  Commission  is? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  believe  these  various  countries  share  it  equally.  The  exact 
sum  depends  on  what  is  spent.  It  is  not  a  fixed  sum  within  which  they  have  to 
make  their  budget.  Sometimes  it  is  more;  it  tends  to  become  more  and  more. 


(o)  Others 

41 5.  To  MEA  Officials:  Record  of  Talk  with  Indonesian 
Ambassador200 

The  Indonesian  Ambassador201  came  to  see  me  this  afternoon  and  gave  me  a 
message  from  President  Soekarno.  This  is  the  reply  to  my  letter  sent  to  him 
some  time  ago.202  1  am  enclosing  this.  We  shall  have  to  send  a  brief  reply  to  this 
also. 

200.  Note,  7  August  1961,  to  R.K.  Nehru,  the  SQ  M.  J.  Desai,  the  FS,  Y.D.  Gundevia,  the  CS, 
and  B.F.H.B.  Tyabji,  the  SS. 

201.  M.  Notowidigdo. 

202.  See  SWJN/SS/66/item  246. 
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2 .  The  Ambassador  then  made  a  curious  suggestion  to  me,  which  evidently 
must  have  come  from  President  Soekamo.  He  asked  me  if  some  Head  of  State 
will  be  chosen  by  the  Belgrade  Conference  to  convey  the  views  of  that 
Conference  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations.  I  replied  that  as  all 
the  countries,  or  nearly  all  the  countries,  present  at  the  Belgrade  Conference 
will  be  participating  in  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  meeting,  it  would 
be  better  for  their  representatives  to  express  their  viewpoints  separately.  The 
idea  of  one  person  being  chosen  for  this  purpose  seemed  unnecessary. 

3 .  The  Ambassador  then  raised  a  completely  different  point.  He  said  that 
the  Ministers  of  our  Government,  including  me,  were  often  visiting  our  new 
factories,  plants,  enterprises  etc.  He  would  like  to  see  these  enterprises  and  it 
would  help  him  greatly  if  he  could  accompany  me  or  any  other  Minister.  I  told 
him  that  it  might  be  possible  for  him  to  accompany  us  sometimes,  but,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  that  would  not  be  the  best  way  to  see  these  plants.  When  1  go, 
I  do  so  for  some  particular  purpose  and  not  to  see  the  plant  at  leisure.  My 
programme  is  always  a  rush  programme.  To  some  extent,  it  would  apply  to 
other  Ministers  too.  It  would  be  far  better  for  him  to  visit  these  plants  at  his 
convenience  and  we  would  arrange  for  some  senior  officers  to  show  him 
round  and  explain  things  to  him.  It  may  also  be  possible  occasionally  for  him  to 
accompany  some  Minister  who  is  going  there  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  not 
always  in  touch  with  other  Ministers’  programmes. 

4.  Then  he  said  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  our  Ministry  organized  a 
tour  of  some  of  the  Ambassadors  here,  belonging  to  the  more  undeveloped 
countries,  to  a  number  of  our  projects  and  enterprises.  Some  senior  officer 
who  would  take  them  round  these  places  could  accompany  them.  I  said  we 
will  think  about  this  matter. 

5.  Since  this  suggestion  has  been  made,  it  would  be  worthwhile  for  us  to 
give  consideration  to  it.  It  will  not  be  desirable  for  a  large  crowd  to  go,  but  a 
small  group  could  possibly  go  round  in  this  way  accompanied  by  some  senior 
officer  of  ours. 
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V.  MISCELLANEOUS 

416.  To  Richard  A.  Chesrow:  Thank  You  for  Contribution1 


July  2,  1961 


Dear  Dr  Chesrow, 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  June  26th  and  the  cheque  for  thirty-five  dollars 
which  you  have  sent  for  the  Prime  Minister’s  Relief  Fund.  I  read  with  pleasure 
the  other  papers  you  had  sent  me  and  was  happy  to  know  that  your  film  was 
much  appreciated  by  those  who  saw  it  and  brought  them  nearer  to  India. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


417.  To  Vijaya  Lakshmi  Pandit:  Belgrade  Summit  and 
Other  Matters2 


July  3,  1961 

Nan  darling, 

Some  days  ago  I  received  your  letter  of  the  22nd  June.  I  read  with  great 
interest  of  Padmaja’s3  activities  and  her  general  pleasure  at  being  in  London.  I 
am  sorry,  however,  about  her  trouble  with  her  knee. 

Bidhan4  left  for  London  two  days  ago,  and  no  doubt  he  will  be  able  to  give 
her  proper  advice. 

I  am  glad  that  Indu5  has  succeeded  in  making  some  arrangements  for 
Rajiv.6  This  has  removed  one  burden  at  least  from  her  mind.  She  is  now  worrying 
a  little  about  Sanjay  and  has  almost  decided  to  remove  him  from  the  Doon 
School  to  a  school  in  Delhi.  St.  Columba’s,  I  think,  it  is  called. 


1 .  Letter  to  a  film  maker;  address:  1 6  mm  Film  Productions,  2820  Telegraph  Road,  Deerfield, 
Illinois. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  of  21  September  1961  reported  the  screening  of  his  film  on 
India  titled  Jai  Hind  at  the  Chicago  Cinema  Club  on  the  same  date. 

2.  Letter  to  the  Indian  High  Commissioner  to  UK.  NMML,  V.L.  Pandit  Papers,  Subject  File 
No.  61. 

3.  Padmaja  Naidu,  Governor  of  West  Bengal  who  was  on  a  three  week  holiday  to  England. 

4.  B.C.  Roy,  Chief  Minister  of  West  Bengal. 

5.  Indira  Gandhi. 

6.  See  SWJN/SS/67/item  349. 
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I  see  that  you  are  likely  to  leave  England  now  about  the  middle  of  August. 
I  take  it  that  you  will  reach  India  about  the  end  of  that  month.  We  shall  all  be 
happy  to  have  you  here. 

There  is  a  possibility,  indeed  a  probability,  of  my  going  to  Belgrade  to 
attend  the  Conference  of  non-aligned  nations  there.7  This  begins  on  the  1st 
September.  I  shall  probably  leave  Delhi  on  the  30th  August.  Later  in  the  year, 
probably  about  the  beginning  of  November,  I  am  likely  to  go  to  Washington  to 
meet  Kennedy. 

This  morning’s  newspapers  announced  that  young  Pataudi8  had  been 
knocked  about  in  a  car  accident  and  was  in  hospital.  His  mother,  Sajeda,  is 
rushing  off  to  London  tomorrow  to  see  him. 

Krishna  Mehta9  came  to  see  us  this  morning  with  her  younger  daughter 
Sheila.  Sheila  had  passed  her  medical  examinations  about  two  years  ago  with 
some  distinction.  She  is  well  thought  of.  She  told  me  that  she  had  arranged  to 
go  to  London  soon  for  some  further  studies  etc.  She  has  done  this  entirely  of 
her  own  accord  and  has  asked  no  one  for  help.  I  asked  her  if  she  had  informed 
India  House.  She  told  me  that  she  had  not  done  so.  She  has  fixed  everything  up 
through  some  of  her  old  classmates  who  are  working  in  London.  She  expects 
to  get  some  work  there  soon  after  her  arrival.  She  is  going  by  sea. 

It  has  been  exceedingly  hot  here,  as  it  is,  just  before  the  rains  come.  The 
monsoon  has  spread  over  the  greater  part  of  India,  but  it  has  hardly  reached 
Delhi  yet,  though  we  have  had  a  few  light  showers. 

Give  my  love  to  Bebee.10 


Your  loving  brother, 
Jawahar 


7.  See  SWJN/SS/71. 

8.  MansoorAli  Khan,  the  cricketer. 

9.  Social  worker  and  founder  of  Gandhi  Sewa  Sadan,  Jammu. 

10.  PadmajaNaidu. 
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418.  To  Floyd  Blair:  Possible  Meeting  in  November11 

July  4,  1961 

Dear  Mr  Floyd  Blair, 

I  have  today  received  your  letter  of  June  29th  for  which  I  thank  you. 

There  has  been  some  talk  of  my  going  to  Washington  to  meet  President 
Kennedy.  I  would,  of  course,  like  to  meet  him.  Although  no  final  date  has  been 
fixed  yet  for  my  visit,  probably  I  may  go  there  in  November  next.  My  visit  will 
have  to  be  rather  brief  because  I  find  it  difficult  to  be  away  from  India  for  any 
length  of  time  as  there  is  so  much  work  to  be  done  here.  I  have  no  idea  of  my 
programme  there.  I  imagine  that  I  shall  go  for  a  day  or  so  to  New  York  when 
I  shall  try  to  meet  you  there. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


419.  To  Marjorie  Minna  Jenkins  Pratt:  Edwina 
Mountbatten  Picture  Book12 


July  4,  1961 

Dear  Lady  Brecknock, 

Thank  you  for  sending  me  the  leather  bound  copy  of  a  book  of  pictures  of 
Edwina.  A  copy  of  this  book  had  reached  me  previously,  but  it  was  not  so 
sumptuous. 

I  have  just  been  looking  through  all  the  pictures.  I  think  they  are  a  very 
good  selection.  It  is  always  difficult  to  pick  and  choose  from  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  pictures.  But  I  think  that  this  work  has  been  done  rather  well  and 
I  congratulate  you  on  it.  Many  of  the  pictures  have  brought  back  old  memories. 

Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


11.  Letter  to  Floyd  Gilbert  Blair,  American  banker  and  Director,  Harriman  Riplye  &  Co; 
address:  Harriman  Ripley  &  Co,  Sixty-Three  Wall  Street,  New  York-5,  USA. 

1 2.  Letter  to  the  Countess  of  Brecknock.  Address:  23  South  Audley  Street,  Mayfair,  London, 
W.l. 
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420.  To  V.M.  Balasubramaniam:  Recover  in  Ranchi13 

July  6,  1961 

Dear  Lieut-Colonel  Balasubramaniam, 

I  have  received  your  letter  of  July  1,  1961  and  the  other  papers  you  have  sent. 
Shri  C.  Rajagopalachari  has  also  been  good  enough  to  write  to  me  about  you.  I 
see  that  he  has  advised  you  to  spend  some  quiet  time  in  Ranchi  in  a  private 
Nursing  Home  where  the  rest  would  no  doubt  be  beneficial  to  you.  1  think  that 
is  good  advice.  Anyhow,  it  will  serve  no  useful  purpose  for  you  to  come  to 
Delhi. 

I  have  referred  your  case  to  the  Defence  Ministry  who  will  no  doubt  deal 
with  it  in  a  proper  way.14 

Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


421.  To  C.  Rajagopalachari:  V.M.  Balasubramaniam15 

July  6,  1961 

My  dear  Rajaji, 

I  have  your  letter  of  July  2nd  about  Lieut-Colonel  Balasubramaniam.  It  is  true 
that  I  have  been  receiving  numerous  letters  from  him. 

He  has  now  definitely  retired  from  the  army  and  is  on  leave  preparatory  to 
retirement  which  will  take  effect  from  August  10, 1961 .  There  is  some  difficulty 
about  his  continuing  to  retain  Government  accommodation,  which  is  rather 
against  the  rules.  Because  of  this,  apparently,  his  dues  etc.  are  held  up.  I  am 
sending  the  papers  to  the  Defence  Secretary16  and  asking  him  to  deal  with  this 
question  in  as  friendly  a  way  as  possible  and  not  to  be  too  rigid  about  the 
rules.17 


Yours  affectionately, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


13.  Letter,  1-AMothi  Valley,  Trimulgherry,  Secunderabad  15. 

14.  See  item  421. 

1 5.  Letter;  address  60  Bazlullah  Road,  T.  Nagar,  Madras  17. 

16.  O.  Pulla  Reddi. 

17.  See  also  item  420. 
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422.  To  Sharda  Mukerjee:  Condolences  on  Father’s 
Death18 


July  7,  1961 

My  dear  Sharda, 

Your  telegram  came  this  evening.  I  had  heard  of  your  father’s19  passing  away 
earlier  in  the  day  and  sent  a  message  to  your  mother.20 

This  must  indeed  be  a  hard  blow  to  all  of  you,  but  more  particularly  to 
your  mother  and  my  heart  goes  out  to  her. 

It  is  just  fifty  years  ago,  or  perhaps  a  little  more,  when  I  met  your  father 
first  in  London.  Half  a  century  has  passed  since  then  and  gradually  those  who 
were  young  then  have  become  old  and  some  have  passed  away.That,  I  suppose, 
is  the  normal  fate  for  all  of  us.  But,  nevertheless,  it  is  a  painful  one.  Those  of  us 
who  are  left  have  to  carry  on  to  the  best  of  their  ability. 

You  have  all  our  love. 


Yours  affectionately, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


423.  To  Eleanor  Roosevelt:  Declining  Request  for 
a  Lecture21 


July  10,  1961 

My  dear  Mrs  Roosevelt, 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  July  5th. 

It  is  true  that  I  intend  going  to  the  United  States,  probably  early  in  November 
next,  to  meet  President  Kennedy.  I  fear  that  my  time  will  be  taken  up  mostly 
with  this  meeting  with  the  President  and  I  am  not  accepting  any  other 
engagements.  Probably  I  shall  go  direct  to  Washington.  I  am  sorry,  therefore, 
that  I  cannot  avail  myself  of  your  kind  suggestion. 


18.  Letter  to  the  widow  of  Air  Marshal  Subroto  Mukerjee,  8AMafatlal  Park,  Bulabhai  Desai 
Road,  Bombay  26. 

19.  Pratap  Pandit. 

20.  Saraswatibai  Pandit. 

21.  Letter  to  the  wife  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  55  East  74th  Street,  New  York  City  21,  N.Y., 
USA. 
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I  may  add  that  I  would  find  it  rather  difficult  to  talk  on  “Prospects  of 
Mankind.”  My  mind  is  very  unclear  about  these  future  prospects. 

With  kind  regards, 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


424.  To  Keisuke  Kawakubo:  The  Journey  through  Life22 

July  13,  1961 

Dear  friend, 

I  have  received  your  letter  of  July  7,  1961  and  have  read  it  with  interest.  Thank 
you  for  it.  I  cannot  teach  you  about  the  great  problems  of  life.  But,  as  you  have 
the  energy  and  determination  and  spirit  and  inspiration,  you  will  no  doubt  discover 
for  yourself  the  path  you  should  tread  in  your  journey  through  life. 

With  all  good  wishes, 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


425.  To  H.A.  Bruno:  Lotus  Club  Dinner  Invitation23 

July  15,  1961 

Dear  Mr.  Bruno, 

Your  letter  of  July  5th  has  come  to  me  through  our  Embassy  in  Washington. 
Thank  you  for  it.  I  am  grateful  for  the  honour  you  have  done  me  in  inviting  me 
to  a  State  Dinner  of  the  Lotus  Club.  I  would  indeed  be  happy  to  attend  it,  but  it 
is  difficult  for  me  to  say  at  this  stage  how  far  this  will  be  possible. 

It  is  my  intention  to  go  to  Washington  early  in  November  to  meet  President 
Kennedy.  The  main  purpose  of  my  visit  to  the  United  States  will  be  this  visit  to 
Washington.  I  shall  not  be  able  to  extend  my  visit  much  as  my  work  in  India 


22.  Letter  to  a  school  teacher;  address:  Hiroike  Gakuen,  Kashiwa-shi,  Chiba-ken,  Japan. 

23.  Letter  to  the  President  of  The  Lotus  Club,  5  East  66th  Street,  New  York  21,  N.  Y.,  USA. 
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will  call  me  back.  But  I  certainly  hope  to  go  to  New  York  for  a  day  or  possibly 
two  days.  If  it  is  at  all  possible  for  me  to  attend  the  Lotus  Club  dinner,  I  shall  be 
happy. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


426.  To  M.A.  Mohammad  Khan:  No  Need  for  Testimonial 
for  University  Application24 


July  24,  1961 

Dear  Mohammad  Khan, 

I  have  your  letter  of  the  19th  July.25  I  am  glad  to  learn  that  you  have  passed 
your  School  Certificate  examination  and  are  now  studying  for  the  Advanced 
Level  examination  with  a  view  to  joining  the  Cambridge  University  in  England. 

You  ask  me  for  a  testimonial.  I  do  not  normally  give  testimonials  for  this 
purpose  and  I  do  not  think  they  require  it.  My  own  grandson26  proposes  to  go 
to  Cambridge  next  year.  I  have  not  given  him  a  testimonial.  The  applicants  for 
admission  are  judged  purely  by  their  academic  records.  Any  help  that  you  may 
require  will  be  given  to  you  by  India  House  in  London.27 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


427.  To  Vijaya  Lakshmi  Pandit:  Winthrop  Aldrich’s  Visit28 


July  24,  1961 


[My  dear  High  Commissioner,] 

I  have  just  received  your  letter  of  July  19  in  which  you  refer  to  Winthrop  W. 
Aldrich.  He  wants  to  come  here  at  the  time  of  our  Republic  Day  celebrations. 


24.  Letter  to  the  son  of  Raja  of  Mahmudabad;  address:  Mahmudabad  House,  Kaiserbagh, 
Lucknow.  PMO,  File  No.  9/2/6 1-PMP,  Sr.  No.  16-A. 

25.  He  addressed  Nehru  as  “Chacha  Saheb.”  M.A.M.  Khan  to  Nehru,  PMO,  File  No.  9/2/61- 
PMP,  Sr.  No.  15-A. 

26.  Rajiv  Gandhi. 

27.  Indian  High  Commission. 

28.  Letter  to  the  High  Commissioner  for  India  in  London. 
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That  is  not  a  good  time  for  anyone  to  stay  at  Rashtrapati  Bhavan.  Even  normally 
I  am  not  quite  sure  if  it  would  be  desirable  for  us  to  have  him  stay  at  Rashtrapati 
Bhavan.  We  can,  of  course,  treat  him  as  our  guest  and  put  him  at  the  Ashoka 
Hotel.  Usually  Ministers  of  other  countries  stay  at  Rashtrapati  Bhavan. 

You  can  certainly  tell  Mr  and  Mrs  Aldrich  that  they  will  be  welcome  in 
India  and  we  shall  try  to  help  them  in  every  way  in  drawing  up  their  programme. 
Also  that  when  they  come  to  Delhi,  they  will  be  treated  as  our  guests. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru 


428.  To  Carl  L.  Kline:  Writing  Books,  J.S.  Krishnamurti29 

July  26,  1961 

Dear  Dr  Kline, 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  July  21,  which  I  have  read  with  pleasure.  It  is 
very  kind  of  you  and  your  wife  to  speak  in  such  generous  terms  about  me. 

You  refer  to  my  book  The  Discovery  of  India.  I  wrote  this  about  seventeen 
years  ago  and  these  seventeen  years  have  been  full  of  fresh  experiences  for 
me.  I  have  not  had  the  opportunity  or  developed  the  mood  for  writing  a  book 
ever  since  then,  although  naturally  I  have  made  various  statements  and  delivered 
a  large  number  of  speeches.  Life  appears  to  be  more  complicated  than  ever, 
and  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  adopt  positive  and  rigid  attitudes. 

I  would  welcome  the  opportunity  to  meet  you  and  your  wife  and  to  have  a 

talk. 

I  have  met  Krishnamurti30  several  times  and  have  read  some  of  his  writings. 
What  he  says  appeals  to  me,  but  I  have  had  the  sensation  that  he  does  not  come 
to  grips  with  the  problems  that  face  us. 

With  all  good  wishes  to  you  and  your  wife, 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


29.  Letter  to  a  psychiatrist;  address:  First  American  State  Bank  Building,  Wausau,  Wisconsin, 
USA. 

30.  J.S.  Krishnamurti. 
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429.  To  Nichi  Datsu  Fuji:  Best  Wishes  for  Peace 
Conference31 

My  young  colleague,  Shri  Mahesh  Kothari,32  is  going  to  Japan  to  participate  in 
the  Peace  Conference  that  is  being  held  there  and  also  to  convey  our  greetings 
and  good  wishes  to  the  Reverend  Nichi  Datsu  Fuji  on  the  occasion  of  the  77th 
anniversary  of  his  birth.  I  am  taking  advantage  of  his  visit  to  convey  my  personal 
greetings  to  this  Peace  Conference  and  to  Reverend  Nichi  Datsu  Fuji. 

I  have  learnt  both  from  the  accounts  given  to  me  by  our  previous 
Ambassador  to  Japan,  Shri  C.P.N.  Singh  and  Shri  Mahesh  Kothari  about  the 
Sarvodaya  work  that  is  being  done  in  Japan  under  the  leadership  of  the  Reverend 
Fuji  who,  many  years  ago,  spent  some  time  with  Mahatma  Gandhi  at  the 
Sevagram  Ashram  at  Wardha.  This  work,  which  is  good  in  itself,  is  also  a 
symbol  of  the  friendship  of  Japan  and  India  and  is  naturally  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  peace. 

I  am  happy  to  learn  that  many  of  our  Indian  nationals  resident  in  Japan 
have  taken  interest  in  this  work  and  have  given  their  support  to  it.  By  doing  so 
they  have  not  only  helped  a  cause  worthy  of  every  support,  i.e.  the  cause  of 
peace,  but  also  another  cause  which  is  dear  to  us,  i.e.  the  close  friendship  and 
cooperation  of  the  peoples  of  India  and  Japan. 

Mahesh  Kothari  is  the  bearer  of  this  message  of  goodwill  from  India  to  the 
people  of  Japan. 


430.  To  Eugenio  Soler-Alonso:  Best  Wishes  for  Cuba33 

July  27,  1961 

Dear  Mr  Soler-Alonso, 

I  have  received  your  telegram  and  now  I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  1 5th 
July  1961  for  which  I  thank  you.  I  can  very  well  understand  the  difficulties 
you  may  have  had  to  face.  In  some  degree,  all  of  us  have  to  face  difficulties  in 
some  form  or  other  and  the  decision  has  to  be  made  by  each  individual  for 
himself. 

31.  Message,  27  July  1961,  sent  through  Mahesh  Kothari,  1  Willingdon  Crescent,  New 
Delhi. 

32.  Noted  Gandhian  Mahesh  Kothari  met  Nehru  while  on  a  padyatra  with  Vinoba  Bhave  in 
1955.  See  The  Times  of  India,  26  August  2011,  p.  8 

33.  Letter  to  the  former  Director  of  the  UNIC,  New  Delhi;  address:  Apartado  del  Este  5788, 
Caracas,  Venezuela. 
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In  any  event,  I  can  assure  you  of  our  good  wishes  for  the  future  of  Cuba 
and  her  people. 

With  all  good  wishes  to  you  and  your  wife  and  your  small  daughter. 

Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


431.  To  Sorab  Patel!:  Joining  Pet  Clubs34 


August  5,  1961 

Dear  Mr.  Patell, 

I  have  your  letter  of  August  2. 1  am  afraid  your  information  is  not  quite  correct. 
It  is  true  that  we  have  Golden  Retrievers  in  our  house.  But,  properly  speaking, 
they  belong  to  my  grandson  and  not  to  me. 

While  it  is  true  that  I  like  dogs,  I  am  rather  reluctant  to  join  clubs  and  the 

like. 

As  for  my  daughter  Mrs.  Indira  Gandhi,  it  is  for  her  to  decide,  and  I 
suggest  that  you  might  communicate  with  her  directly. 

Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


432.  To  C.R.  Vasudevan:  Expressing  Political  Opinions35 


August  5,  1961 


Dear  Vasudevan, 

I  have  your  letter.  I  am  constantly  expressing  my  views  in  public  about  the 
political  situation  in  India  and  elsewhere.  I  cannot  write  to  individuals  about  it. 
But  it  should  be  obvious  that  in  so  far  as  the  elections  are  concerned  here,  I 
shall  fully  support  the  Congress  and  those  who  represent  it. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


34.  Letter;  address:  Lansdowne  House,  Apollo  Bunder,  Bombay  1. 

35.  Letter;  address:  61  Bazlullah  Road,  T.  Nagar,  Madras  17. 
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433.  To  Josef  Braun:  Acknowledging  Music  Recordings 
and  Book36 


August  6,  1961 

Dear  Herr  Braun, 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  July  9,  which  I  received  some  time  ago.37 1  did  not 
reply  to  your  letter  then  as  I  was  waiting  to  receive  the  tape  recording  of  the 
two  choruses,  which  you  had  kindly  sent  me.  I  have  now  received  this  tape 
recording  and  have  listened  to  the  two  choruses  with  much  pleasure,  and  I  am 
grateful  to  you  for  this  fine  work.  The  All  India  Radio  will  broadcast  these 
choruses  on  August  15,  which  is  our  Independence  Day. 

I  thank  you  also  for  sending  me  the  book  on  Austria’s  history.  I  have  not 
received  it  yet,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  come  in  due  time. 

Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


36.  Letter  to  a  Bandmaster;  address:  Penzingerstrasse  45,  Vienna  XIV,  Austria.  PMO,  File 
No.  43(160)/60-30-PMS,  Sr.  No.  59-A. 

37.  Text  of  letter  [translation  provided  to  Nehru]:  “At  the  beginning  of  this  year,  I  was 
honoured  by  Your  Excellency  with  the  task  of  recording  on  tape  my  two  choruses  with 
orchestra  dedicated  to  the  Indian  people,  namely.  Festive  Music  in  Celebration  of  the 
Indian  Republic  Day,  and  Nocturnal  March  of  Indians.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  send 
to  your  Excellency  the  tape  recording. 

I  had  to  overcome  unexpected  difficulties  for  carrying  out  your  esteemed  order;  the 
kind  cooperation  for  the  two-hour  tape-recording  (including  the  rehearsals,  individually 
and  collectively)  with  the  members  of  the  Vienna  State  Opera  was  the  reward  of  all  my 
efforts.  Now  the  Festive  Music  may  be  played  in  your  country  in  celebration  of  the 
Republic  Day  to  the  joy  of  the  entire  Indian  people.  The  chorus  Nocturnal  March  of 
Indians  may  be  played  in  conclusion  of  the  celebration.  May  it  be  a  small  contribution  for 
embellishing  the  festival. 

As  a  token  of  my  great  respect  I  hold  for  the  ancient  civilization  of  the  Indian  people 
as  well  as  of  my  sincere  gratitude  for  the  financial  help  towards  the  tape  recording  of  the 
two  choruses  I  beg  to  present  a  large  book  on  Austria’s  history;  may  it  contribute 
towards  furthering  the  cultural  relations  between  India  and  Austria  and  towards  promoting 
a  mutual  understanding. 

With  the  expression  of  my  highest  consideration  and  respects.  I  am. 

Yours  faithfully, 
Josef  Braun” 
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434.  To  Vijaya  Lakshmi  Pandit:  Plans  for  Belgrade  and 
Other  Matters38 


August  7,  1961 

Nan  dear, 

I  have  received  two  letters  from  you  today,  one  of  them  hand-written.  I  am 
concerned  to  know  about  Raj’s39  health.  I  hope  she  is  being  well  looked  after  in 
hospital.  I  wish  that  Shridhar  would  give  up  his  touring  and  remain  with  her. 

It  is  now,  finally  decided  that  I  go  to  Belgrade,  I  want  to  reach  there  on  3 1 
August  afternoon  or  evening.  Apparently,  the  only  way  to  do  so  is  for  me  to  go 
by  Air  India  to  Beirut,  change  there  and  then  to  Rome  by  some  American  line. 
Change  again  at  Rome  and  proceed  to  Belgrade. 

You  had  written  to  me  that  you  were  likely  to  go  to  Beirut  with  Rita40  and 
Avatars,  and  I  had  hoped  to  see  you  there  on  my  way.  But  it  now  appears  that 
you  are  likely  to  be  in  Alexandria  then.  I  suppose  all  this  means  that  we  meet  in 
India  after  your  return  and  my  return. 

Parliament  began  today  and  from  now  on  to  the  end  of  the  month  there  is 
going  to  be  a  hectic  time.  Indeed  it  might  be  much  worse  for  there  is  Tara 
Singh’s  fast  beginning  on  15th  and  no  one  quite  knows  what  the  result  and 
effect  of  that  would  be 

I  am  arranging  to  have  £5/-  given  to  Tikki  Kaul.  I  want  him  to  give  this  to 
Rajiv  on  behalf  of  Indu  and  myself  on  his  birthday  on  19  August. 

Love, 


Jawahar 


435.  For  the  Ministry  of  Defence41 

As  I  have  said  previously,  I  do  not  like  the  idea  of  a  question  like  this  being 
postponed  to  a  future  date.  This  almost  makes  it  appear  that  we  do  not  quite 
know  what  the  facts  are  and  have  to  collect  them.  It  is  far  better  to  give  an 
immediate  answer. 

38.  Letter  to  the  High  Commissioner  in  London.  NMML,  Vijaya  Lakshmi  Pandit  Papers, 
Subject  File  No.  61. 

39.  Raj  Dulari,  wife  of  Shridhar  Nehru,  first  cousin  of  Jawaharlal. 

40.  Rita  Dhar,  daughter  of  V.L.  Pandit. 

41.  Note,  9  August  1961,  to  S.D.  Nargolwala  of  the  Ministry  of  Defence  in  reply  to  Short 
Notice  Question  No.  330-Lok  Sabha. 
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2.  There  is  really  no  difficulty  in  the  Defence  Minister  answering  the 
question  tomorrow.  Although  the  question  is  put  in  my  name,  I  can  request  the 
Speaker  to  allow  the  Defence  Minister  to  answer  it  or  I  can  give  the  answer 
myself.  This  answer  is  a  very  brief  one,  just  “No,  Sir.”  If  there  are  any 
supplementaries,  as  probably  there  will  be,  the  Defence  Minister  can  answer 
them  at  my  request.  Anyhow,  the  question  will  remain  in  tomorrow’s  list  and 
both  the  Defence  Minister  and  I  will  be  there  and  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in 
dealing  with  it.  It  is  better  for  the  Defence  Minister  to  deal  with  the 
supplementaries  as  he  will  know  best  what  to  say  and  what  is  supposed  to  be 
confidential.  There  is  no  need,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  for  us  to  go  into  any  details. 
But  some  broad  answers  may  have  to  be  given. 


436.  To  A.C.N.  Nambiar:  Meeting  People  in  Belgrade42 

August  13,  1961 

My  dear  Nanu, 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  10th  August  which  I  have  just  received.  I  have 
read  your  analysis  of  the  situation  with  interest. 

I  shall  try  to  meet  Mr  Wolf  Schenke  and  Mr  von  Henting  in  Belgrade,  if  I 
can  possibly  find  the  time.  You  may  tell  them  to  approach  me  there. 

You  mention  in  your  letter  some  kind  of  a  memorandum  prepared  by  these 
two  people.  I  have  not  received  this. 


Yours  affectionately, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


437.  To  P.  Chakravarti:  Psychological  Problems  of 
Change43 


August  13,  1961 

My  dear  Chakravarti, 

I  have  your  letter  of  the  11th  August  which  I  have  read  with  more  interest.  I 
agree  with  you  that  the  maladies  we  are  suffering  from  in  India  are  of  the  mind 
and  soul.  Perhaps  they  are,  to  some  extent,  inevitable  accompaniments  of  the 

42.  Letter  to  the  former  Indian  Ambassador  to  Germany.  NMML,  A.C.N.  Nambiar  Papers, 
ACC  No.  257. 

43.  Letter  to  the  Permanent  Secretary  of  the  AICC. 
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processes  of  change  and  development  that  are  taking  place  in  India.  Anyhow, 
they  have  to  be  dealt  with  more  by  personal  approaches  than  official  routines. 

You  have  all  my  good  wishes  in  the  fieldwork  you  have  done  and  intend 
continuing  to  do. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


438.  To  Khwaja  Ahmad  Abbas:  No  Time  to  write 
Prefaces44 


August  19,  1961 


My  dear  Abbas, 

Your  letter  of  the  1 6th  August  asking  me  to  write  a  preface  to  your  book  about 
Yuri  Gagarin.  Apart  from  my  reluctance  to  write  prefaces  to  books,  this  is  quite 
out  of  the  question  in  the  foreseeable  future.  I  have  never  been  so  heavily 
occupied  and  I  have  no  time  to  read  books  or  write  anything.  Nor  can  I  develop 
the  mood  for  it. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


(i)  Nehru’s  Publications 

439.  To  M.O.  Mathai:  Republishing  the  Autobiography 45 


July  2,  1961 


My  dear  Mathai, 

I  have  seen  your  note  and  the  lawyer’s  advice  etc.  I  do  not  wish  to  go  back  on 
what  I  have  already  written  on  this  subject  and  the  permission  I  have  given  to 
Max  Reinhardt.  I  am,  however,  sending  a  letter  to  Tikki  Kaul,  copy  of  which  is 
attached.46 


Jawaharlal  Nehru 


44.  Letter  to  a  journalist,  novelist  and  film  maker;  address:  Philomena  Lodge,  Church  Road, 
Juhu,  Bombay-54. 

45.  Letter  to  Nehru’s  former  Special  Assistant;  address:  1 5  Ferozeshah  Road,  New  Delhi. 

46.  See  item  440. 
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440.  To  T.N.  Kaul:  Republishing  the  Autobiography A1 

July  2,  1961 

My  dear  Tikki, 

I  wrote  to  you  on  the  27th  June48  and  said  that  Max  Reinhardt  can  go  ahead 
with  his  plans  for  the  publication  of  my  Autobiography. 

My  publishers  in  Bombay  have  taken  the  trouble  to  get  legal  opinion  as  to 
how  far  I  am  bound  by  my  old  agreement  with  John  Lane  The  Bodley  Head  Ltd 
in  regard  to  the  publication  of  my  Autobiography  in  the  “British  Empire.”  I 
enclose  a  copy  of  the  lawyer’s  opinion.  As  you  will  see,  this  opinion  is  that  the 
then  British  Empire  having  changed  completely,  the  phrase  cannot  be  held  to 
include  India  as  it  is  today.  Therefore,  that  agreement  does  not  apply  to  India 
now  and  it  is  open  to  me  to  make  any  arrangements  for  the  publication  of  the 
Autobiography  in  India. 

Although  this  is  a  clear  opinion,  and  I  think  it  is  a  correct  one,  I  do  not 
wish  to  go  back  on  what  I  have  already  told  you  to  the  effect  that  Max  Reinhardt 
can  go  ahead  with  the  publication  of  my  Autobiography.  He  may  for  the  present 
do  so.  But  I  think  that  he  should  be  informed  of  the  opinion  I  have  received, 
which  should  govern  our  future  relations.  That  is  say,  if  I  so  choose  in  the 
future,  I  should  be  fully  entitled  to  make  arrangements  for  an  Indian  edition 
separately. 

The  lawyers  have  sent  me  a  draft  letter  to  be  sent  to  my  publishers  in 
England.  I  am  not  sending  this  letter  and  I  have  no  desire  to  take  up  this  legalistic 
attitude.  But  that  draft  letter  is  attached  to  the  Bombay  lawyer’s  papers  which 
I  am  sending  you. 


Yours  sincerely 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


47.  Letter  to  the  Deputy  High  Commissioner  for  India  in  London.  MEA,  File  No:  Folder  26 
from  Deputy  High  Commissioner. 

48.  See  SWJN/SS/69/item  443. 
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441.  To  T.N.  Kaul:  Royalties  to  be  paid  to  Bridget 
Tunnard49 

July  12,  1961 

My  dear  Tikki, 

Your  letter  of  July  3  about  Max  Reinhardt  and  his  publication  of  my  books. 

You  mention  in  this  letter  that  at  Indiraj i’s  suggestion,  the  payment  of  my 
royalties  to  Miss  Bridget  Tunnard  has  been  stopped.  I  think  these  should  continue 
to  be  paid  to  her.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  now  arranged  all  these  sums  to  be 
sent  to  me  periodically,  and  so  very  little  will  remain  with  her.  I  have  only  just 
received  £2000  from  her.  For  the  present  I  have  left  about  £250  with  her.  But 
even  this  will  be  withdrawn  soon. 

There  is  no  point  in  my  making  special  arrangements  for  these  temporary 
periods.  Even  if  I  do  that  in  regard  to  Max  Reinhardt,  some  other  royalties  will 
continue  to  be  paid  to  her.  It  is  better  that  she  deals  with  this  also. 

Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


442.  For  Ajoy  Mahalanobish:  Reissuing  Nehru’s  Works  in 
Danish50 


29th  July  1961 

Dear  Mr.  Mahalanobish, 

The  Prime  Minister  has  received  your  letter  dated  17th  July  1961  with  which 
you  had  sent  a  typescript  of  Letters  from  a  Father  to  his  Daughter  in  Danish. 
He  has  asked  me  to  write  to  you  and  say  that  as  far  as  he  is  concerned,  he  has 
no  objection  to  these  translations  being  published. 

Regarding  Letters  from  a  Father  to  His  Daughter ,  you  should  ask  the 
publishers  to  write  directly  to  the  Prime  Minister  in  regard  to  royalty,  terms, 
etc. 

As  regards  th q  Autobiography,  the  Publishers  should  write  to  Miss  Bridget 
Tunnard,  31A  John  Adam  Street,  London,  W.C.2,  and  get  the  permission  of 
the  original  publishers.  Regarding  the  Glimpses  of  World  History  and  the 

49.  Letter  to  the  Deputy  High  Commissioner  in  London.  MEA,  File  No.  Folder  26  from 
Deputy  High  Commissioner,  London,  p.  nil. 

50.  Letter,  from  Nehru’s  PS;  address:  Grondalsvaenge  Alle  4,  Copenhagen — F,  Denmark. 
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Discovery  of  India ,  the  publishers  are  the  Asia  Publishing  House,  Contractor 
Building,  Nicol  Road,  Ballard  Estate,  Bombay,  and  you  should  get  in  touch  with 
him. 

I  am  writing  to  both  the  publishers  about  your  negotiating  to  bring  out 
PM’s  books  in  the  Scandinavian  languages. 


Yours  sincerely, 
N.K.  Seshan 
Asstt.  Private  Secretary 
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1.  Michael  Brecher  on  Israel* 1 

[Refer  to  item  349] 

Israel  and  wAfro-Asia” 

Michael  Brecher* 

FRO-ASIA”  brings  to  mind  many  images.  To  some,  it 
is  merely  a  geographic  expression.  To  others,  it  is  the 
home  of  the  great  religions,  whose  teachings  have  with¬ 
stood  the  ravages  of  time  and  men.  A  third  symbol  is  colonial 
rule  and  underdeveloped  economies.  A  fourth  is  race  or  colour. 
Finally,  the  term  “Afro-Asia”  suggests  political  and  economic 
change,  of  such  dimensions  as  to  transform  the  classical  system 
of  international  relations. 


“A 


Whatever  image  is  selected,  Israel  clearly  falls  within  the 
meaning  of  “Afro-Asia”.  The  Jewish  state  is  part  of  the  Asian 
continent;  in  fact,  it  is  located  close  to  the  point  at  which  Asia 
and  Africa  converge.  Moreover,  Judaism  took  root  in  Asian 
soil,  flourished  there,  and  exerted  a  profound  influence  on  West 
Asia  through  the  absorption  of  many  of  its  ideas  by  Islam. 

Israelis  share  with  other  Asians  and  Africans  the  fruits  of 
a  lengthy,  at  times  bitter,  struggle  for  national  self-determinar 
tion.  Like  Indians  and  Indonesians,  Ghanaians  and  Nigerians, 
they  have  known  the  meaning  of  foreign  rule.  Nor  was  it  mere 
chance  that  Israel  achieved  its  independence  in  1948,  for  this 
was  part  of  a  sweeping  historical  process  and  the  ferment  of 
national  consciousness  throughout  Asia  and  Africa.  To  deny 
that  there  is  a  Jewish  nation  is  to  engage  in  semantic  trivia; 
the  overriding  fact  is  that  in  their  millenia  of  dispersion  Jews 
everywhere  felt  and  thought  as  members  of  an  integrated  com¬ 
munity.  And  during  the  past  seventy-five  years  an  Israeli 
nation  has  been  forged  in  the  fires  of  struggle  no  different  from 
that  of  nations  all  over  “Afro-Asia”. 

Israel  is  not  economically  under-developed  in  the  same  sense 
as  are  most  Asian  and  African  states;  using  the  indices  of  per 


•  Department  of  Economics  and  Political  Science,  McGill  University. 
Research  for  this  article  in  Israel  in  the  summer  of  1960  was  made 
possible  by  a  Grant  in  Aid  of  Research  from  The  Canada  Council. 


1.  International  Journal,  Vol.  16  (2),  April  1961,  pp.  107-137. 
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capita  income,  per  acre  productivity,  capital — or  labour-intensive 
industry,  employment  skills  and  public  health,  Israel  qualifies 
more  as  a  European  state.1  However,  its  paucity  of  resources, 
the  large  number  of  unskilled  immigrants,  and  the  desert  char¬ 
acter  of  much  of  its  land  compel  the  same  kind  of  massive 
economic  effort  imposed  by  the  shortage  of  capital  and  skills 
elsewhere  in  Asia  and  Africa.  Nor  does  the  flow  of  economic 
aid  from  the  West  ipso  facto  make  Israel  a  Western  state.2 

In  its  racial  composition,  too,  Israel  is  “Afro-Asian”  almost  as 
much  as  it  is  Western.  Originally  an  overwhelmingly  “white”, 
European  community,  about  40  per  cent  of  its  two  million  people 
are  of  Asian  and  African  extraction;  like  everything  else  in 
Israel,  the  demographic  picture  was  basically  altered  by  the  great 
“ingathering  of  the  exiles”  during  the  1950's.3  As  for  the 
awakening  of  Asian  and  African  peoples,  few  compare  in  pace 
and  depth  with  the  change  wrought  by  a  segment  of  Jewry 
returned  to  its  ancient  homeland. 

The  impact  of  the  anti-colonial  revolution  on  the  structure  of 
international  politics  does  not  merit  elaborate  treatment  here. 
Suffice  it  to  note  that  a  European-centred  multi-power  system 
has  given  way  to  a  bi-polar  world  political  system  in  which  the 
new  states  of  Asia  and  Africa  are  now  subjects  rather  than  mere 


For  a  comparison  of  Indices  of  economic  development  among  Asian  and  Afri¬ 
can  states,  see  Almond,  Gabriel  A.  and  Coleman,  James  S.  (Eds.):  The  Politics 
of  the  Developing  Areas  (1960),  Appendix.  Thus,  per  capita  gross  national  pro¬ 
duct  in  Israel  is  $540.  The  next  highest  in  “Afro-Asia”  is  Malaya  with  $298. 
The  lowest  Is  $52  in  Burma,  with  Afghanistan  and  Ethiopia  a  mere  $54.  Simi¬ 
larly,  Israel’s  literacy  rate  is  93  per  cent.  The  next  highest  is  the  Philippines 
with  62  per  cent.  For  India,  the  rate  Is  28  per  cent,  while  the  lowest,  5  per  cent, 
is  shared  by  Somalia.  African  states  of  the  French  Community,  Saudi  Arabia, 
Afghanistan  and  Ethiopia. 

German  reparations  for  crimes  against  Jewry  (Is.  £  72  million)  and  foreign 

grants  and  loans  (Is.  £  226  million)  provided  67  per  cent  of  the  funds  for  Israel’s 
evelopment  expenditure  in  1961-62  (Is.  £  445  million).  Israel’s  total  expenditure 
for  that  year  is  estimated  to  be  Is.  £1,869  million.  The  Israel  Digest  (Jerusalem) 
Vol.  IV,  No.  2,  January,  20,  1961,  p.  5.  In  addition  the  central  fund-raising  mach¬ 
inery  of  Jewish  communities  have  provided  the  Jewish  Agency  for  Israel  with 
$581  million  during  the  eleven  years  following  the  establishment  of  the  state 
l.e.,  an  annual  average  of  $52.8  million.  “The  Fateful  Years”  (brochure),  Keren 
Hayesod  United  Israel  Appeal,  1960.  This  figure  excludes  specific  projects  for 
which  aid  is  provided,  such  as  the  Hebrew  University,  the  Weizmann  Institute 
of  Science,  the  Technlon,  etc.,  or  the  funds  raised  by  the  sale  of  Israel  State 
Bonds  abroad.  Foreign  financial  aid  to  Israel  is  substantial.  However,  other 
Asian  states  receive  larger  amounts  of  foreign  (Western)  aid  and  are  more 
dependent  on  such  aid  than  is  Israel,  e.g.,  South  Viet  Nam,  Formosa,  South 
Korea,  Laos.  Yet,  no  one  suggests  that  they  cease  to  be  Asian! 

From  1948  to  1958  Immigration  to  Israel  totalled  922,274.  Of  these  Asia  pro¬ 
vided  29.6  per  cent  and  Africa  24.9  per  cent  i.e.,  “Afro-Asian”  immigration  in 
the  first  decade  accounted  for  54.5  per  cent  of  the  total  or  492,638.  On  January 
1,  1959,  the  population  of  Israel  totalled  2,031.672  in  the  following  categories* 
Jews  1,810,148:  Muslims  152,568:  Christians  47,612;  and  Druzes  21,344  The  last 
three  are  of  Asian  extraction,  i.e.,  221,524  non-Jews.  Classification  of  Jews  by 
continent  of  origin  is  unfortunately  not  readily  available,  for  this  would  Include 
persons  born  in  Asia  and  Africa  as  well  as  Israeli-born  Jews  whose  families 
originated  in  Asia  or  Africa.  However,  estimates  and  projections  suggest  that 
about  40  per  cent  of  the  population  of  Israel  in  1959  were  of  “Afro-Asian”  ex¬ 
traction.  The  figures  cited  are  taken  from  Facts  About  Israel,  1959,  Ministry 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  Jerusalem,  pp.  36-38. 
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objects  of  political  behaviour.  Of  Israel’s  importance  as  an  ‘‘Afro- 
Asian”  state  on  the  stage  of  world  politics,  attention  need  be 
drawn  merely  to  the  events  of  1956  and  the  aftermath  of  the 
Suez  War — in  the  U.N.,  in  NATO,  in  Anglo-American-French 
relations,  in  U.S.-Arab  relations,  etc.4 

Israel  may  fit  these  images,  but  its  reception  in  “Afro-Asia” 
(in  reality,  Asia)  was  decidedly  cool.  At  the  time  of  the  U.N. 
General  Assembly’s  Partition  Resolution  in  November,  1947, 
there  were  eight  Asian  members  of  the  world  body,  apart  from 
the  Arab  states,  and  two  African  members,  excluding  the  Union 
of  South  Africa.  Only  two,  the  Philippines  and  Liberia,  supported 
the  creation  of  a  Jewish  state;  and  both  were  former  American 
dependencies.  Five  were  opposed:  Afghanistan,  Iran,  Pakistan 
and  Turkey,  all  Muslim  states,  and  India,  which  has  a  large  Mus¬ 
lim  minority.  Two  abstained,  (Nationalist)  China  and  Ethiopia, 
and  Thailand  was  absent. 

Initial  hostility  gave  way  to  a  slow  and  as  yet  incomplete 
acceptance  by  the  Asian  community.  In  the  first  two  years  of 
statehood  six  Asian  states  recognized  Israel:  Turkey,  (National¬ 
ist)  China,  the  Philippines,  Ceylon,  Burma,  and  Thailand.  But 
only  one,  Turkey,  took  the  logical  and  customary  next  step  of 
establishing  diplomatic  relations  at  once.  Indeed,  until  1952  there 
were  no  full-fledged  Israeli  diplomatic  missions  east  of  Ankara 
and,  as  late  as  1957,  only  two,  in  Tokyo  and  Rangoon.  In  part, 
this  unusual  state  of  affairs  was  due  to  the  absence  of  tangible 
Israeli  interests  in  Asia  during  the  early  years,  and  the  dearth  of 
Jewish  communities  there.  But  there  were  more  basic  reasons 
for  what  was  at  best  Asia’s  indifferent  tolerance  of  Israel;  and 
these  reasons  point  up  countervailing  images  of  Israel  in  Asia 
which  persist  in  some  measure  to  the  present. 

The  Old  Testament  is  an  integral  part  of  the  Judaeo- 
Christian  heritage.  Thus,  almost  everyone  in  the  West  is  aware 
of  the  ancient  Jewish  Commonwealths,  of  the  Jewish  faith  and 
of  the  powerful  emotional  ties  of  Jewry  to  the  Holy  Land  down 
through  the  centuries.  Some  Christians  may  question  the  justice 
or  viability  of  the  State  of  Israel,  but  few  would  ask  of  Jewry, 
‘‘What  is  your  claim  to  the  Holy  Land?”  The  Bible  and  the  spiri¬ 
tual  kinship  of  Jews  and  Christians  maintain  a  continuous  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  Jewish  connection  with  Zion. 

4  See,  for  example,  Wint,  Guy  and  Calvocoressl,  Peter,  Middle  Bast  Crisis  (Pen¬ 
guin)  1957,  and  Schuman,  F.  L.,  International  Politics  (6th  ed.  1958),  "An 
Addenda  on  the  Anatomy  of  Anarchy”,  pp.  396-431. 
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Herzl  did  not  succeed  in  his  efforts  to  enlist  diplomatic  sup¬ 
port  for  Zionist  aspirations,  but  Christian  leaders  did  not  ques¬ 
tion  the  propriety  of  his  actions  or  doubt  the  unique  Jewish  link 
to  Palestine.  This  Christian  predisposition  to  view  the  Jewish 
claim  favourably  is  also  revealed  in  WeizmamTs  account  of  his 
first  meeting  with  Arthur  Balfour  in  1906.  Balfour  asked  why 
Zionists  insisted  on  Palestine  as  the  Jewish  National  Home;  the 
Uganda  offer  was  then  to  the  fore.  Weizmann  spoke  at  length  on 
the  meaning  of  Zionism  and  then  conveyed  the  essence  of  the 
Jewish  claim :  “  ‘Mr.  Balfour,  supposing  I  were  to  offer  you  Paris 
instead  of  London,  would  you  take  it?’  He  sat  up,  looked  at  me, 
and  answered:  ‘But,  Dr.  Weizmann,  we  have  London'.  ‘That  is 
true',  I  said.  ‘But  we  had  Jerusalem  when  London  was  a 
marsh' ".  Balfour  was  moved  and  asked :  “  ‘Are  there  many 
Jews  who  think  like  you?’".  When  Weizmann  answered,  “‘I 
believe  I  speak  the  mind  of  millions  of  Jews  .  .  .' ",  Balfour 
commented,  “  ‘If  that  is  so,  you  will  one  day  be  a  force' ". 
Although  Balfour  did  not  become  an  immediate  convert,  Weiz¬ 
mann  became  convinced  “that  if  someone  had  been  found  to 
present  the  case  of  Palestine  [as  against  Uganda]  to  the  British 
authorities,  it  would  not  have  been  difficult  to  enlist  their  sym¬ 
pathies  and  perhaps,  in  certain  circumstances,  their  active 
support".5 

Such  sympathy,  let  alone  active  support,  was  unthinkable 
among  Asian  leaders,  because  historic  Israel,  Jewry  and  Judaism 
are  little  known  east  of  the  Arab  world.  The  small  Jewish  com¬ 
munities  in  India  and  Iran  were  unable  to  provide  a  link  with  the 
peoples  of  Asia.  The  Bible,  so  rich  in  Jewish  history  and  tradi¬ 
tion,  is  as  alien  to  the  cultures  of  South  and  East  Asia  as  are  the 
Vedas  to  the  West. 

A  spiritual  leader  like  Gandhi  might  include  the  Bible  among 
the  great  religious  books,  but  he  could  not  absorb  the  Zionist 
idea  of  an  indissoluble  link  between  the  Jewish  People  and  the 
Holy  Land.  A  sophisticated  and  highly  Westernized  Asian  leader 
like  Nehru  was  aware  of  the  tie  but  at  the  purely  rational  level. 
As  a  student  of  world  history,  he  also  knew  of  the  ancient  Jew¬ 
ish  Kingdom.  But  that  was  long  ago  and,  for  him,  paled  into  in¬ 
significance  when  set  alongside  the  visible  fact  of  an  Arab  com¬ 
munity  living  in  Palestine.  Thus,  Nehru  commented  on  the 
Balfour  Declaration  of  1917 :  “But  there  was  one  little  drawback, 

5  Weizmann,  Chaim,  Trial  and  Error  (1949),  pp.  109-111. 
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one  not  unimportant  fact  seems  to  have  been  overlooked.  Pales¬ 
tine  was  not  a  wilderness,  or  an  empty,  uninhabited  place.  It  was 
already  somebody  else’s  home.”6  Almost  all  Westernized  Asian 
intellectuals  of  the  past  half  century  subscribed  to  this  view.  In 
short,  the  lack  of  knowledge  about  the  Jewish  connection  with 
Palestine  depreciated  the  Jewish  claim  in  the  Asian  view.  More 
than  that,  it  tended  to  create  the  image  of  Jews  as  interlopers, 
aliens  to  Asian  soil  attempting  to  expel  the  true  natives  of  Pales¬ 
tine. 

The  lack  of  knowledge  provided  the  basis  of  another,  even 
more  damaging  image,  namely,  the  identification  of  Zionism  with 
British  Imperialism.  To  the  Asian  intellectual,  the  Jewish  link 
with  Palestine  began  with  the  Balfour  Declaration.  And  that 
Declaration  was  a  symbol  of  British  Imperialism  planting  alien 
Jews  on  Asian  soil.  For  staunch  anti-colonialists,  this  tarred 
Zionism  with  the  hateful  brush  of  Imperialism. 

In  some  respects  this  was  unavoidable.  Britain  had  been  given 
the  Mandate;  hence,  the  creation  of  a  Jewish  National  Home  de¬ 
pended  on  the  leading  Imperialist  Power  of  the  age.  This,  in 
turn,  meant  the  need  to  concentrate  Zionist  diplomatic  efforts  in 
London  and  Geneva.  Only  one  Asian  delegate  ever  sat  on  the 
Permanent  Mandates  Commission  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
World  Jewry  was  and  still  is  predominantly  Western;  the  funds 
for  resettlement  came  from  Western  Jews,  as  did  potential  immi¬ 
grants  at  that  stage.  There  was,  then,  little  inducement  or  op¬ 
portunity  to  explain  the  Zionist  case  to  Asia  and  much  evidence 
of  a  link  to  the  feared  Imperial  Power.  To  quote  Nehru  again: 
“The  Arabs  tried  to  gain  their  [the  Jews’]  co-operation  in  the 
struggle  for  national  freedom  and  democratic  government,  but 
they  rejected  these  advances.  They  have  preferred  to  take  sides 
with  the  foreign  ruling  Power  . .  .”7 

The  image  of  Jews  as  alien  to  Asia  was  strengthened  by  the 
fact  that  the  creation  of  a  Jewish  National  Home  required  a  large 
influx  of  Jews  from  Europe.  Moreover,  as  a  small  minority  in 
Palestine  in  1917,  and  still  a  minority  in  1947,  the  Jewish  claim 
to  national  self-determination  seemed  hollow  to  many  Asians. 
Indeed,  Asian  nationalists  never  viewed  the  Jewish  struggle  for 
statehood  as  part  of  the  general  Asian  struggle  for  national  self- 
determination.  In  Palestine,  that  place  was  reserved  for  the 
Arabs. 

6  Letter  to  his  daughter  on  May  29,  1933.  Glimpses  of  World  History  (1939),  p. 

763. 

7  Ibid,  pp.  764-5. 
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Zionist  leaders  are  partly  to  blame  for  this  image,  for  they 
always  avoided,  consciously  or  otherwise,  any  identification  with 
the  anti-colonial  nationalist  movements.  No  Zionist  spokesman 
was  to  be  found  at  the  various  anti-imperialist  conferences  dur¬ 
ing  the  'twenties  and  'thirties.  There  were  no  public  pronounce¬ 
ments  allying  Zionist  goals  with  those  of  Asian  nationalists. 
There  were,  of  course,  severe  limits  to  freedom  of  action  imposed 
by  the  nature  of  the  Mandate.  And  yet,  there  was  nothing  to  pre¬ 
vent  Left-wing  Zionist  leaders  from  championing  the  cause  of 
anti-colonialism.  In  failing  to  do  so,  they  showed  a  remarkable 
lack  of  foresight,  for  which  the  State  of  Israel  was  to  pay  dearly. 
To  some  extent,  that  isolation  from  the  mainstream  of  Asian 
nationalism,  now  in  the  form  of  neutralism,  continues. 

The  negative  image  of  Zionist  aspirations  was  perhaps  most 
powerfully  influenced  by  the  race  factor.  The  vast  majority  of 
Jewish  immigrants  to  Palestine  until  1947  were  “white".  How 
then  could  they  be  considered  Asian?  The  fact  that  the  racial 
composition  of  the  people  of  Israel  has  changed  sharply  in  the 
past  decade  has  not  altered  the  image.  Israel  was  alien  then  be¬ 
cause  it  was  “white",  among  other  things ;  it  is  still  “white”  to 
most  Asian  intellectuals. 

One  other  factor  contributed  to  the  hostility  or  at  least  non¬ 
support  of  the  Jewish  claim  to  Israel.  The  phenomenon  of  anti¬ 
semitism  is  not  a  part  of  Asian  cultures,  partly  perhaps  because 
there  are  few  Jews  in  Asia.  In  any  event,  there  was  no  concern 
about  “the  Jewish  Problem",  nor  any  appreciation  of  the  need 
for  a  Jewish  state.  Thus,  the  lack  of  knowledge  about  the  Jewish 
link  to  Palestine  led  Asians  to  discount  the  Jewish  claim;  the 
lack  of  anti-semitism  led  them  to  discount  the  need;  and  the 
fact  of  a  majority  Arab  community  led  them  to  depreciate  the 
justice  of  the  Jewish  case.  This  was  true  not  only  of  non- Arab 
Muslims  but  also  of  non-Muslim  and  secularist  Asian  intellec¬ 
tuals.  It  was  with  this  powerful  countervailing  image  that  the 
new  State  of  Israel  had  to  contend. 

n 

Israel's  early  quest  for  Asian  acceptance  centred  on  New 
Delhi.  For  one  thing,  India  was  the  rising  star  of  the  East,  with 
China  in  the  throes  of  civil  war  and  Japan  temporarily  removed 
from  the  ranks  of  the  Great  Powers.  For  another,  India  was  the 
emerging  leader  of  neutralism,  and  Israel  was  then  in  its  “non- 
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identification”  phase.8  There  was,  too,  a  strong  affection  for 
Gandhi  and  Nehru  among  the  Jews  of  Palestine.  Nehru,  in  parti¬ 
cular,  appealed  to  the  predominantly  socialist  leadership,  for  his 
was  the  voice  of  rationalism,  modernity,  progress,  and  Westerniz¬ 
ation  ;  a  measure  of  the  attachment  was  a  Hebrew  translation  of 
his  Autobiography  in  the  Thirties,  before  Nehru  had  achieved 
world  renown  and  when  the  Hebrew-reading  public  was  very 
small.  Subconsciously,  some  Israeli  officials  seemed  to  hope  that 
the  Indian  leader,  non-Muslim  but  highly-respected  by  the  Arabs, 
would  be  willing  and  able  to  moderate  Arab  hostility  and,  per¬ 
haps,  provide  a  bridge  between  Israelis  and  Arabs.  They  have 
ceased  to  hope. 

From  the  outset  Delhi  was  unsympathetic.  It  had  opposed  the 
Partition  Resolution  of  the  U.N,  General  Assembly.  And  when 
Israel  was  proclaimed  in  May,  1948,  India  was  not  impressed. 
Whereas  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  granted  recog¬ 
nition  within  a  day,  India  waited.  Even  after  the  Rhodes  Armis¬ 
tice  Agreements  (February  to  July,  1949)  strongly  suggested 
that  Israel  was  a  fact,  India  waited.  Finally,  in  September,  1950, 
it  granted  de  jure  recognition.  There  the  matter  rests,  for  India 
has  effectively,  but  at  times  uncomfortably,  resisted  all  advances 
for  an  exchange  of  diplomatic  missions. 

The  first  and  most  important  episode  in  this  strange  non¬ 
relationship  took  place  in  February  and  March,  1952,  when  the 
Director-General  of  the  Israel  Foreign  Office  conducted  negotia¬ 
tions  in  Delhi  as  a  guest  of  the  Indian  Govemmeht.  In  his  own 
account  of  the  affair,  Mr.  Eytan  noted : 

Before  Israel’s  representative  left  New  Delhi,  he  was  informed  that 
the  Prime  Minister  had  approved  the  proposal. 

He  was  now  questioned  in  detail  on  housekeeping  problems  .  .  . 
A  draft  budget  for  the  Indian  Legation  was  being  prepared,  though 
the  formal  decision  to  establish  diplomatic  relations  remained  to  be 
confirmed  by  the  Cabinet.  This  was  to  be  done  as  soon  as  the  new 
Government  was  set  up  following  the  elections  a  few  weeks  later. 

No  one  has  ever  challenged  this  account.  Mr.  Eytan  added: 
“Nobody,  in  fact,  outside  Nehru's  most  intimate  circle  has  ever 

8  The  initial  five  principles  of  Israeli  foreign  policy,  as  approved  by  the  Knesset 
(Parliament)  on  March  11,  1949,  were  as  follows: 

(1)  loyalty  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  U.N.  Charter  and  friendship 
with  all  peace-loving  states,  especially  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union; 
("non-ldentlfication”  was  the  term  used  at  that  time);  (2)  efforts  to  achieve  an 
Arab-Jewlsh  alliance  based  on  economic,  social  and  cultural  co-operation  within 
the  U.N.  framework;  (3)  support  for  all  measures  strengthening  peace  and  the 
rights  of  men;  (4)  insistence  on  the  right  of  Jews  to  settle  in  Israel  —  and  to 
leave  their  present  state  of  residence;  and  (5)  effective  preservation  of  the  in¬ 
dependence  and  sovereignty  of  Israel.  "From  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs” 
in  the  Jerusalem  Post,  April  23,  1950. 
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discovered  why  the  Government  of  India  did  not  establish  diplo¬ 
matic  relations  with  Israel  in  the  spring  or  summer  of  1952,  and 
no  convincing  explanation  has  been  given  for  its  sudden  change 
of  mind.”9 

The  following  explanation  may  not  be  convincing,  but  it  is 
almost  certainly  accurate.  The  “sudden  change  of  mind”  in  the 
spring  of  1952  was  due  to  the  forceful  intervention  of  Maulana 
Azad,  intimate  friend  of  Nehru,  respected  leader  of  India's  forty 
million  Muslims,  and  Minister  of  Education  in  the  Indian  Govern¬ 
ment.  (So  this  writer  was  told  in  Delhi  by  senior  officials  and 
Cabinet  Ministers.)  Until  his  death  in  1958,  the  Maulana  exerted 
great  influence  on  India's  Middle  East  policy,  as  well  as  on  domes¬ 
tic  and  party  affairs. 

As  a  Muslim,  Azad  was  naturally  pro-Arab.  He  was  also  fear¬ 
ful  of  the  consequences  of  diplomatic  relations  with  Israel  on 
India's  position  in  the  Arab  world.  An  unstated  but  bitter  rivalry 
with  Pakistan  for  Arab  support  on  the  Kashmir  dispute  was  then 
at  its  height,  for  India's  policy  on  that  issue  was  under  severe  at¬ 
tack  in  the  United  Nations  and  elsewhere.  Azad  (and  Nehru) 
was  also  concerned  about  the  possible  impact  of  a  welcoming 
gesture  to  Israel  on  India's  large  and  insecure  Muslim  minority. 
Pakistan  would  probably  have  fanned  the  flames  of  communal 
hatred  in  India  by  reference  to  Israel.  This  might  have  affected 
the  loyalty  of  India's  Muslims  and  would,  in  any  event,  have  been 
a  shock  to  their  already  bewildered  state  of  mind  following  the 
partition  riots  and  mass  migration  with  the  aftermath  of  dis¬ 
trust  amony  many  Hindus.  Was  an  exchange  of  diplomatic  mis¬ 
sions  with  Israel  worth  all  these  risks?  Azad  firmly  argued 
against  the  proposal.  Nehru  may  have  been  convinced — for  the 
case  was  strong  in  terms  of  India’s  “national  interests.”  At  any 
rate,  he  yielded  to  Azad’s  advice. 

What  made  the  decision  awkward  in  1952  was  the  fact  that  it 
would  be  a  special  diplomatic  gesture,  and  this  would  probably 
infuriate  the  Arabs.  A  subsequent  incident  tended  to  confirm  this 
expectation.  In  the  summer  of  1960,  the  Shah  of  Iran  publicly 
mentioned  the  recognition  of  Israel  by  Iran — apparently  intend¬ 
ing  merely  to  reaffirm  Iran's  recognition  of  Israel  de  facto  ten 
years  earlier.  Nasser  raged  and  broke  off  diplomatic  relations 
with  Teheran,  at  the  same  time  inciting  the  Iranian  people  to 

9  Eytan,  Walter,  The  First  Ten  Years  (1958),  pp.  169-170. 
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revolt.10  This  was  unlikely  in  India’s  case,  but  the  exchange  of 
diplomatic  relations  with  Israel  two  years  after  recognition 
would  suggest  a  conscious  act  of  friendship.  This  was  precisely 
the  Indian  error,  not  establishing  diplomatic  relations  at  the  same 
time  as  recognition  was  accorded. 

India’s  Defence  Minister  and  “adjunct”  foreign  Minister, 
Krishna  Menon,  stressed  this  point  in  a  lengthy  interview  granted 
the  writer  in  1956.  Moreover,  the  longer  the  delay,  the  more  dif¬ 
ficult  the  decision  became.  At  various  times  and  in  various  places, 
Israeli  envoys  raised  the  question  with  India’s  Prime  Minister 
or  Indian  diplomats.  Each  time  they  were  told  that  the  time  was 
“not  ripe”;  each  time  it  became  more  embarrassing;  and  each 
time  Israel  was  rebuffed.  The  only  (tenuous)  link  is  an  Israel 
Consulate  in  Bombay,  eight  hundred  miles  from  the  capital  and 
without  diplomatic  status. 

Israeli  attitudes  have  run  the  gamut,  from  expectation  to 
hope,  to  disappointment,  to  dismay  and,  finally,  to  anger.  Con¬ 
versations  with  Israelis  from  many  walks  of  life,  including  senior 
Foreign  Office  personnel,  have  impressed  this  writer  with  the 
intensity  of  Israeli  feelings  on  this  matter.  It  is  as  if  their  trust 
— in  Nehru  personally — has  been  betrayed.  Moreover,  they 
see  his  policy  toward  Israel  as  a  glaring  violation  of  his  constant 
stress  on  morality,  friendship  for  all,  judging  each  issue  on  its 
merits  and,  most  important,  his  plea  to  the  U.S.,  in  the  case  of 
China,  to  accept  the  political  facts  of  life. 

The  current  Israeli  mood  is  most  forcefully  expressed  by 
Prime  Minister  Ben-Gurion.  On  one  occasion  he  remarked  that 
Nehru  claimed  to  be  a  disciple  of  Gandhi,  but  “I  cannot  under¬ 
stand  how  Mr.  Nehru  fits  his  behaviour  to  Israel  with  Gandhi’s 
philosophy  of  universal  friendship.  Mr.  Nehru  gave  definite 
promises  to  the  Director-General  of  our  Foreign  Ministry  eight 
years  ago  that  he  would  soon  establish  normal  diplomatic  rela¬ 
tions  with  Israel,  but  so  far  he  has  not  kept  his  word.”* 11 

In  a  comprehensive  survey  of  Israel’s  position  in  world  poli¬ 
tics  three  years  after  the  Sinai  Campaign,  Mr.  Ben-Gurion  went 
further:  “India,  under  .  .  .  Mr.  Nehru,  refuses  to  establish  nor- 


10  Informative  materials  relating  to  this  episode  are  found  In  two  publications 
of  the  Information  Division  of  the  Israel  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs:  Arab 
Comment  on  Current  Affairs,  Special  Issue  "On  the  Shah’s  Policy  Statement 
Concerning  Iranlan-Israel  Relations”,  August  14,  1960,  and  The  Middle  Bast  in 
the  World  Press,  No.  40  (103),  August  30,  1960. 

11  The  Times  (London),  November  13,  1959. 
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mal  relations  with  Israel,  although  he  has  repeatedly  promised 
our  representatives  to  do  so.”12 

In  the  same,  highly-significant  article,  the  Israel  Prime  Min¬ 
ister  administered  a  blunt  rebuke : 

Nehru  too  claims  allegiance  to  neutrality  .  .  .  He  is  not  even 
neutral  in  regard  to  Israel  and  the  Arabs,  for  he  has  close  ties  and 
normal  relations  with  the  Arab  countries — but  he  has  stubbornly 
refused  to  establish  diplomatic  relations  with  Israel,  and  in  his 
frequent  visits  to  the  Middle  East  he  has  on  every  occasion — and 
not  by  accident — overlooked  Israel.13 

By  1952  India's  posture  was  unmistakable.  Thus,  Israel 
turned  elsewhere  with  vigour.  In  that  same  year  it  pierced  the 
diplomatic  barrier  in  Asia  by  establishing  a  legation  in  Tokyo. 
For  some  time  this  was  of  little  practical  value — because  of  the 
Suez  and  Akaba  blockades — but  the  symbolic  benefit  was  not  in¬ 
considerable.  Towards  the  other  Great  Power  in  the  East,  Israel 
adopted  an  ambivalent  position.  It  recognized  the  Chinese 
People’s  Republic  in  January,  1950,  but  did  not  follow  through 
with  diplomatic  relations. 

In  the  spring  of  1955,  an  Israel  Goodwill  Mission  toured  main¬ 
land  China,  but  nothing  ensued.  Apparently,  senior  officials  in 
the  Israel  Foreign  Office  had  favoured  acceptance  of  an  earlier 
Peking  demarche  for  an  exchange  of  envoys.  But  the  Israel  Am¬ 
bassador  to  the  United  States,  either  on  the  basis  of  his  own  as¬ 
sessment  of  the  likely  repercussions,  or  under  pressure,  ap¬ 
parently  opposed  this  in  the  strongest  terms.  A  unique  opportun¬ 
ity  was  therefore  wasted  because  of  the  fear,  real  or  imaginary, 
that  the  United  States  would  be  annoyed.14 

Soon  after  came  Bandung;  and,  as  the  Peking  regime  pros¬ 
pered  diplomatically,  it  no  longer  needed  Israel.  More  than  that; 
the  Arab  states  began  to  court  China,  which  saw  an  opportunity 
to  penetrate  the  Middle  East.  This  also  coincided  with  Moscow’s 
virulent  pro-Arab  line.  Thus,  when  at  last  Israel  intimated  that 
it  wished  to  exchange  envoys,  Communist  China  refused.  It  may 
well  be  that  even  if  diplomatic  relations  had  been  established 
before  Bandung,  the  Chinese  would  have  thrust  the  Israelis  aside 
in  order  to  please  the  Arabs.  Nevertheless,  the  incident  revealed 
something  less  than  diplomatic  foresight. 

A  more  severe  setback  for  Israel  in  Asia  was  the  Bandung 
Conference  in  1955.  The  five  sponsors  of  the  Afro-Asian  Con- 

12  “Israel's  Security  and  Her  International  Position"  in  Government  Year  Book, 
5720  (1959/60),  p.  66. 

13  Ibid ,  p.  75. 

14  Related  to  this  writer  by  members  o t  the  Israel  Foreign  Office. 
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ference  had  declared  that  all  independent  states  in  the  area 
would  be  invited.  But  in  the  end  some  exceptions  were  made. 
Israel  was  perhaps  the  most  glaring  because  it  had  been  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  overwhelming  majority  of  states,  including  three  of 
the  sponsors,  India,  Burma  and  Ceylon.  By  contrast,  the  Gold 
Coast  was  invited  even  though  it  was  two  years  away  from  in¬ 
dependence  as  Ghana.  As  if  to  underline  the  inconsistency,  both 
North  and  South  Viet  Nam  were  invited,  but  the  two  Koreas  were 
not. 

The  decision  to  exclude  Israel  was  not  taken  without  dissen¬ 
sion.  Burma's  U  Nu  strongly  favoured  its  inclusion.  Nehru,  too, 
supported  an  invitation.  But  Pakistan  and  Indonesia  were  op¬ 
posed;  Ceylon  took  no  stand.  Ultimately,  U  Nu  and  Nehru 
yielded  to  Arab  pressure.  The  Indian  Prime  Minister  admitted 
this  in  a  rather  embarrassed  comment  on  Israel  and  Bandung: 

.  .  .  conditions  were  and  still  are  that  the  Arab  nations  and 
Israel  don’t  sit  together  .  .  .  One  is  offered  this  choice  of  having 
one  or  the  other.  It  is  not  logical,  my  answer,  but  there  it  is. 
When  the  proposal  was  made  for  Israel  to  be  invited  ...  it 
transpired  that  if  that  were  done  the  Arab  countries  would  not 
attend  .  .  .  Our  sympathies  are  with  the  Arab  nations  in  regard  to 
this  problem.  We  felt  that  logically  Israel  should  be  invited,  but 
when  we  saw  that  the  consequences  of  that  invitation  would  be 
that  many  others  would  not  be  able  to  come,  then  v/e  agreed.*5 

As  might  have  been  expected,  Israel  became  further  disenchanted 
with  India  as  the  result  of  this  lack  of  support. 

An  even  greater  blow  was  to  follow  at  the  Conference  itself. 
Arab  delegates  used  the  forum  thus  provided  for  a  savage  ver¬ 
bal  assault  on  Israel — but  the  “criminal”  was  not  allowed  to 
be  present.  Among  the  resolutions  approved  by  the  historic  29- 
nation  conclave  was  an  unqualified  support  of  the  Arab  cause: 

In  view  of  the  existing  tension  in  the  Middle  East  caused  by  the 
situation  in  Palestine,  and  of  the  danger  of  that  tension  to  world 
peace,  the  Asian-African  Conference  declares  its  support  of  the 
rights  of  the  Arab  people  of  Palestine  and  calls  for  the  implementa¬ 
tion  of  the  United  Nations’  resolutions  on  Palestine  and  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  the  peaceful  settlement  of  the  Palestine  question.*5 

Although  the  practical  significance  of  this  resolution  was  limited, 
the  symbolic  victory  of  the  Arabs  was  not. 

15  To  this  writer  in  New  Delhi  on  June  13,  1956. 

16  The  full  text  of  the  Bandung  Communique  is  in  the  New  York  Times,  April 
25,  1955.  For  further  details  on  the  conference  see  Kahin,  George  McT.,  The 
Asian-African  Conference  (1956),  and  Appadoral,  A.,  The  Bandung  Conference 
(1956). 
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The  one  bright  spot  in  an  otherwise  dismal  Asian  picture  was 
the  forging  of  close  ties  with  Burma.  An  inconspicuous  visit  by 
a  Burmese  delegation  in  1952  marked  the  beginning  of  Israel's 
greatest  diplomatic  success  in  “ Afro- Asia".  The  following  year, 
Foreign  Minister  Moshe  Sharett  represented  Mapai  (the  Israel 
Labour  Party)  at  the  first  Asian  Socialist  Conference  in  Rangoon. 
This  was  a  turning  point,  for  Sharett  put  Israel  on  the  map  of 
Asia  in  his  persuasive  and  charming  manner.  Diplomatic  rela¬ 
tions  with  Burma  were  established  in  1953,  and,  soon  after,  the 
experimental  phase  of  Israel's  technical  assistance  programme 
got  under  way.  Medical  personnel,  engineers,  conservation  special¬ 
ists,  and  several  technicians  in  various  fields  went  to  Burma. 

The  friendship  blossomed  in  the  spring  of  1955  when  U  Nu 
visited  Israel.  Apparently,  the  Burmese  Prime  Minister  had  also 
accepted  an  invitation  from  Egypt  and  proposed  to  visit  the  two 
countries  in  succession.  Cairo  attempted  to  put  pressure  on  Ran¬ 
goon  by  indicating  that  he  would  not  be  welcome  if  he  visited  Is¬ 
rael.  U  Nu  responded  by  cancelling  his  trip  to  Egypt.17 

The  ties  with  Burma  were  further  solidified  by  an  increas¬ 
ingly  complex  technical  assistance  programme.  This  took  five 
closely-related  forms:  Israeli  experts  to  Burma;  Burmese  train¬ 
ees  to  Israel,  especially  in  the  field  of  agricultural  co-operation ; 
joint  ventures,  notably  in  the  field  of  construction;  management 
schemes,  whereby  Israelis  provided  managerial  services  to 
Burma;  and  the  establishment  of  firms  in  Burma  for  the  Bur¬ 
mese  with  Israeli  help.  Thus,  for  example,  Israel  and  Burma 
established  a  shipping  company,  the  Five  Star  Line,  with  Israeli 
management.  A  joint  building  contracting  company  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1959 — to  build  roads,  government  buildings,  etc.  In 
the  same  year,  the  Israeli  co-operative,  Hamashbir,  made  an 
agreement  to  market  Burmese  rice  in  Asia  and  Africa.  Most 
important,  Burmese  ex-servicemen  came  to  Israel  for  agri¬ 
cultural  training  preparatory  to  establishing  co-operative  vil¬ 
lages  in  Burma  modeled  on  those  in  Israel.  Apart  from  plac¬ 
ing  the  relations  between  Israel  and  Burma  on  a  firm  material 
basis,  these  agreements  provided  the  model  for  the  ambitious 
and  remarkably  successful  Israeli  technical  assistance  pro¬ 
gramme  in  Africa  and  elsewhere  in  Asia.  A  further  strengthen¬ 
ing  of  the  friendship  occurred  in  1959  when  General  Ne  Win, 
then  Prime  Minister  of  Burma,  and  President  Ben  Zvi  ex- 

17  Related  to  this  writer  by  members  of  the  Israel  Foreign  Office. 
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changed  visits.  It  was  the  first  state  visit  for  the  Israel 
President. 

If  the  diplomatic  success  in  Burma  was  one  turning  point, 
the  military  victory  in  Sinai  was  another.  The  Suez  Canal  re¬ 
mained  closed  to  Israeli  ships  after  1956,  but  the  Gulf  of  Akaba 
linked  Israel  with  Asia  and  East  Africa  no  less  effectively.  Econ¬ 
omic  relations  with  the  East,  long  dormant  because  of  the  double 
blockade,  now  came  alive.  Potash  to  Ceylon,  copper  and  phos¬ 
phates  to  Japan,  oil  from  Iran,  groundnuts  from  East  Africa, 
these  and  other  commercial  ties  strengthened  Israel’s  position 
in  the  “Afro- Asian”  world.  Eilat  now  became  the  gateway  to  the 
East. 

The  opening  of  the  Gulf  had  been  one  of  the  major  aims  and 
achievements  of  the  Sinai  Campaign;  and  Israel  is  determined 
to  prevent  its  closure.  Indeed,  among  the  few  automatic  casus 
belli  for  the  Jewish  state  would  be  any  attempt  to  interfere  with 
shipping  to  and  from  Eilat. 

The  diplomatic  pace  quickened  in  the  wake  of  the  opening  of 
the  eastern  sea  route.  The  years  1957  to  1960  witnessed  a  broad¬ 
ening  of  relations  with  Asian  states  (apart  from  the  dramatic 
entry  into  Africa).  The  pattern  in  Asia  was  to  accredit  a  non¬ 
resident  mission  and  then  a  full-fledged  mission — with  recipro¬ 
city  if  possible;  occasionally,  there  was  an  interim  stage  of  a 
charge  d’affaires.  Thus,  the  Israel  minister  to  Japan  was  also 
accredited  to  Thailand  until  1958,  when  a  separate  legation  was 
established. 

The  case  of  Ceylon  was  much  more  complex.  The  Israel  mini¬ 
ster  (later  ambassador)  to  Burma  was  also  accredited  to  the 
island  Dominion  (as  well  as  to  Laos  and  the  Philippines).  In  1959, 
an  Israel  charge  was  appointed  to  Colombo,  but  the  head  of  Is¬ 
rael’s  mission  was  now  its  minister  to  Japan,  who  took  the  ac¬ 
creditation  with  him  when  he  left  his  post  as  ambassador  to 
Burma.  To  make  matters  more  complicated,  the  Government  of 
Ceylon,  which  had  reciprocated  by  appointing  its  ambassador 
to  Italy  non-resident  minister  to  Israel  as  well,  announced  in  the 
summer  of  1960  that  he  would  be  withdrawn,  as  he  had  been 
appointed  by  a  previous  government  without  due  regard  to  proper 
procedure  and  to  Ceylon’s  interests  in  the  Arab  countries. 

The  Israel  link  with  the  Philippines  was  confined  to  honorary 
consuls  and  consuls-general  from  1950  to  1957.  A  visit  to  Manila 
by  former  Prime  Minister  Sharett  in  the  autumn  of  1956  led  to 
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the  exchange  of  envoys  on  a  non-resident  basis.  In  1958,  a  Treaty 
of  Friendship  was  signed.  Thereafter,  an  Israel  charge  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  Manila  and,  in  1960,  a  full-fledged  mission  was  esta¬ 
blished.  The  Philippines  accredited  their  ambassador  to  Rome  as 
non-resident  minister  to  Israel.  Thailand  did  the  same. 

At  the  end  of  1960,  IsraeTs  diplomatic  status  in  Asia  was 
much  improved:  embassies  in  Burma  and  Thailand;  legations  in 
Japan  and  the  Philippines;  a  charge  d'affaires  in  Ceylon;  and 
non-resident  missions  to  Nepal,  Laos  and  Cambodia.  A  Goodwill 
Mission  from  Cambodia  and  Economic  Missions  from  Japan  and 
South  Viet  Nam  in  1959,  along  with  a  technical  assistance  agree¬ 
ment  with  Nepal  in  1960,  and  the  steady  expansion  of  trade,  in¬ 
dicate  how  Israel  has  succeeded  in  “jumping  over  the  Arab 
fence". 

With  the  Arab  states,  of  course,  the  relationship  is  one  of 
“neither  war  nor  peace”.  But  with  two  non-Arab  Muslim  states, 
Iran  and  Turkey,  friendly  ties  have  developed.  There  is,  indeed, 
a  certain  intimacy  in  the  relations  with  Iran.  A  steady  supply 
of  oil  goes  from  the  Persian  Gulf  ports  to  Eilat  from  where  it  is 
sent  by  pipeline  to  Haifa  for  refining  and  distributed  throughout 
the  country.  The  completion  of  a  sixteen-inch  pipeline  across  the 
Negev,  with  plans  for  one  double  the  size,  underline  this  import¬ 
ant  link.  There  is  also  trade  with  Iran  in  other  commodities  and 
the  provision  of  technical  assistance  by  Israel.  A  frequent  ex¬ 
change  of  visits  by  academicians  and  students  reinforces  the 
friendship. 

Israelis  can  move  freely  in  Iran,  despite  the  lack  of  formal 
diplomatic  relations.  Iran  granted  de  facto  recognition  in  1949 
and  had  indicated  its  approval  of  an  Israeli  mission  headed  by  a 
charge  d’affaires.  At  the  last  moment,  Teheran  withdrew  under 
strong  Arab  pressure.  Nevertheless,  the  informal  relations  have 
grown  steadily  closer.  The  assault  on  the  Shah  by  President  Nas¬ 
ser  in  July,  1960,  for  reaffirming  Iran’s  recognition  of  Israel 
only  helped  to  strengthen  the  bonds.  As  if  to  stress  this, 
Teheran  sent  a  distinguished  delegation  to  the  Rehovot  Confer¬ 
ence  on  Science  in  the  New  States — just  a  fortnight  after  the 
incident  with  the  U.A.R. 

What  are  Iran’s  motives  for  incurring  Arab  wrath  ?  For  one 
thing,  the  U.A.R.  is  friendly  with  Moscow,  the  greatest  menace 
to  the  Shah.  Moreover,  Israel  is  a  desirable  counterpoise  to  Arab 
strength.  Israel  can  also  provide  technical  assistance  without 
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posing  a  threat  to  Iran,  and  helps  to  reduce  Iran’s  fear  of  isola¬ 
tion  in  an  Arab  sea.  For  Israel,  the  advantages  are  self-evident. 

Relations  with  Turkey  are  not  as  intimate  but  formally  more 
correct  and  friendly  nonetheless.  The  first  Israeli  envoy  to  an 
Asian  state  presented  his  credentials  in  Ankara  in  October, 
1949.  For  three  years,  this  remained  the  Israeli  diplomatic  beach¬ 
head  in  “Afro- Asia.”  When  Turkey  joined  the  Baghdad  Pact  in 
April,  1955,  Iraq  extracted  an  anti-Israel  declaration  from 
her,  and  relations  with  Israel  became  perceptibly  cooler.  The 
Sinai  Campaign  led  to  a  severe  strain.  Turkey  withdrew  its  head 
of  mission  from  Tel  Aviv  and,  in  time,  Israel  reciprocated.  Such 
was  the  formal  diplomatic  position  at  the  end  of  1960.  And  yet, 
a  new  trade  agreement  was  concluded  last  year. 

Like  Teheran,  Ankara  sees  Israel  as  a  useful  counterpoise  in 
the  area.  Periodic  tension  with  the  U.A.R.  over  Alexandretta 
strengthens  the  image  of  Egyptian  imperialism.  Both  Turkey 
and  Iran  are  also  concerned  about  Cairo’s  links  with  Moscow, 
and  both  reject  the  image  of  the  Middle  East  as  an  Arab  region. 
Israel  weakens  that  image.  Ankara’s  reluctance  to  resume  full, 
normal  relations  is  probably  due  to  a  desire  for  a  friendly  Iraq 
as  a  counterweight  to  Nasser’s  rising  ambitions.  Iran,  too,  is  un¬ 
willing  to  offend  Baghdad  and  also  fears  Muslim  extremists  at 
home.  But  both  have  refused  to  follow  the  Arab  League  line  of 
encirclement  of  Israel;  and  both  testify  to  the  cardinal  truth 
that  cordial  relations  between  Muslim  and  Jewish  states  are  pos¬ 
sible. 

There  remain  major  gaps  in  Israel’s  diplomatic  status  in 
Asia.  Peking  continues  to  be  hostile.  Karachi  and  Jakarta  are  also 
hostile  but  for  different  reasons.  And  Delhi  is  still  unfriendly. 
Normal  relations  with  China  seem  remote.  Pakistan  and  Indo¬ 
nesia  will  probably  follow  the  Arab  lead.  Thus,  the  one  great  nut 
to  crack  is  India. 

Leading  organs  of  the  Indian  press  openly  call  for  an  ex¬ 
change  of  envoys  with  Israel.18  So  do  leading  politicians.  And 
yet,  this  seems  highly  unlikely  as  long  as  Mr.  Nehru  is  at  the 
helm.  The  Indian  Prime  Minister  seems  reluctant  to  take  the 
plunge  for  three  reasons :  firstly,  domestic  pressures  and  assumed 
national  interests,  i.e.,  disquiet  about  the  possible  effects  on  In¬ 
dia’s  forty  million  Muslims  and  rivalry  with  Pakistan  for  Arab 
support  on  the  Kashmir  problem;  secondly,  an  unconscious  or 

18  See,  for  example,  editorials  In  the  Indian  Express  (New  Delhi),  April  9,  1960 
and  The  Times  of  India  (Bombay),  May  10,  1960. 
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sub-conscious  feeling  that  Israel  is  a  part  of  the  ‘‘colonialist” 
world,  a  legacy  of  the  assumed  attachment  between  Zionism  and 
British  Imperialism ;  and  thirdly,  an  oft-stated  belief  that  he  can 
play  a  beneficial  role  in  the  Arab-Israel  conflict  by  not  having 
full  relations  with  Israel.19  A  change  in  the  first  and  second  fac¬ 
tors  is  almost  impossible,  the  first  because  vital  interests  are  in¬ 
volved,  the  second  because  of  deep-seated  prejudices  exacerbated 
by  the  Sinai  Campaign,  as  revealed  by  Mr.  Nehru's  abrupt  con¬ 
demnation  of  Israel  and  Krishna  Menon's  intemperate  language 
at  the  United  Nations.20  Thus,  normal  diplomatic  relations  with 
Israel  are  improbable  under  Nehru's  leadership. 

Ill 

In  contrast  to  Asia,  Africa  welcomed  Israel  with  unembar¬ 
rassed  warmth.  For  one  thing,  there  was  no  emotional  predisposi¬ 
tion  to  favour  the  Arab  cause;  some  Africans  had  had  no  pre¬ 
vious  contact  with  either  Jew  or  Arab,  while  those  who  knew 
the  Arabs  recalled  the  slave  trade  above  all.  Moreover,  Africans 
accepted  Israel  as  non-African  and  did  not  impose  a  burden  of 
self-identification  with  their  cause.  Indeed,  for  many  Africans, 
Israelis  were  Europeans,  but  this  was  not  automatically  a  symbol 
of  derision,  as  it  was  for  so  many  Asians.  For  Africans  generally, 
there  was  no  problem  of  emotional  exclusion  or  inclusion  of  the 
Jewish  state ;  it  was  accepted  on  its  merits.  In  this  respect,  they 
adhered  to  the  views  of  a  leading  Burmese  newspaper : 

Perhaps  there  is  very  little  sentiment  in  our  approach  to  the 
Jewish  problem.  We  are  not  concerned  with  what  they  have  been 
doing,  and  have  had  done  to  them,  for  two  thousand  years.  They 
are  there  trying  to  settle  themselves  in  a  tiny  bit  of  desert  and  are 
putting  up  a  very  good  show.  Some  of  them  have  come  to  help  us, 
no  doubt  with  pragmatic  motives.  We  have  no  prejudice  against 
Jews  and  have  not  the  least  desire  to  discriminate  against  them 
just  to  please  the  Arabs  or  anybody  else.  There  is  much  to  admire 
in  the  Israelis  .  .  .21 

19  See,  for  example,  Nehru’s  remarks  to  the  Lok  Sabha  on  November  20,  1956. 
Jawaharlal  Nehru,  Speeches  in  Parliament ,  November  16-December  7,  1956,  In¬ 
formation  Service  of  India,  pp.  34-5. 

20  As  early  as  October  31st,  on  the  basis  of  press  reports,  Nehru  declared  that 
the  Government  of  India  “consider  the  Israeli  invasion  and  the  subsequent 
UK-France  ultimatum  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  United  Nations  Charter  .  .  . 
This  agression  is  bound  to  have  far-reaching  consequences  in  Asia  and  Africa 
and  may  even  lead  to  war  on  an  extended  scale.”  Keesinas J  Contemporary 
Archives,  1955-56,  p.  15209.  On  one  occasion,  Mr.  Menon  told  the  General  As¬ 
sembly:  “We  desire  to  state  without  any  superlatives  that  we  regard  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  Israel  as  an  invasion  of  Egyptian  territory,  and  the  introduction  of  the 
forces  of  the  UK  and  France  as  an  aggression  without  any  qualification.” 
General  Assembly  Official  Records,  Eleventh  Session,  First  Emergency  Spec¬ 
ial  Session,  November  1-10,  1956,  567  Plenary  Meeting,  November  7,  195o,  p. 
116. 

21  The  Nation  (Rangoon),  October  20,  1959. 
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As  Burma  was  the  breakthrough  in  Asia,  so  Ghana  was  in 
Africa.  Despite  Arab  pressure,  Nkrumah  welcomed  an  Israeli 
diplomatic  mission  on  the  eve  of  independence.  The  Burmese  ex¬ 
perience  seems  to  have  been  decisive  in  persuading  the  Ghanaian 
leader  that  Israel  was  the  most  admirable  (and  least  dangerous) 
choice  for  technical  assistance.  The  Burmese  pattern  was  applied 
but  more  quickly  and  more  efficiently.  Thus,  the  Black  Star 
Line  was  jointly  established  by  the  Government  of  Ghana  and 
Z im,  the  Israeli  shipping  company,  on  a  60-40  share  ratio.  Simi¬ 
larly,  a  joint  construction  company  was  established  with  the  aid 
of  Solel  Boneh,  Israel’s  premier  organization  in  this  field. 

Apart  from  these  co-operative  ventures,  a  substantial  num¬ 
ber  of  Israeli  technical  experts  have  gone  to  Ghana,  as  to  Burma, 
in  the  past  three  years :  in  public  health,  agriculture,  education, 
engineering,  economic  planning,  etc.  A  merchant  marine  training 
school  is  under  the  direction  of  Israeli  naval  officers.  A  Flight 
School  was  opened  and  operated  by  members  of  Israel’s  Air 
Force.  And  two  lecturers  from  the  Haifa  Technion  were  loaned 
to  the  Kumasi  College  of  Technology. 

In  magnitude,  Israeli  assistance  to  Burma  and  Ghana  is  com¬ 
parable.  But  the  attitude  of  the  recipients  is  somewhat  different. 
Ghana  goes  into  joint  ventures  with  greater  vigour  but  is  more 
interested  in  getting  the  donor  out  quickly.  Thus,  in  1960,  the 
Israeli  shares  in  the  Black  Star  Line  were  sold  to  Ghana,  just 
three  years  after  the  company  was  formed,  with  Israelis  remain¬ 
ing  only  in  a  managerial  function.  Similarly,  the  Air  Force  Unit 
returned  home  at  the  expiration  of  their  two  year  contract.  The 
by-product  of  warmth  and  friendship  for  Israel  would  appear  to 
be  greater  from  the  Burmese  programme. 

Israeli  technical  assistance  was  simultaneously  extended  to 
neighbouring  African  states,  and  in  the  East  a  major  programme 
was  developing  in  Ethiopia.  By  1960,  there  were  about  100  Israeli 
experts  in  Ghana,  100  in  Nigeria,  50  in  Liberia,  20  in  Sierre 
Leone,  and  150  in  Ethiopia,  apart  from  smaller  numbers  in  an¬ 
other  dozen  states  of  “Afro- Asia”. 

Accompanying  this  growth  in  technical  assistance,  indeed 
facilitating  it,  was  the  expansion  of  Israel’s  diplomatic  repre¬ 
sentation  in  Africa.  The  embassy  to  Ghana  in  1957  was  followed 
by  one  to  Liberia  the  same  year.  Guinea  was  added  in  1959.  And 
in  1960,  the  year  of  “African  independence”,  Israeli  diplomats 
spread  over  the  map  of  West  and  Central  Africa  more  rapidly 
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than  those  of  any  other  state  in  the  world  comparable  to  Israel  in 
size.  The  Mali  Federation,  later  Senegal  and  Mali,  the  Congo  and 
Malagasy,  Nigeria  and  the  French  Congo,  all  followed  in  rapid 
succession.  Additional  embassies  to  the  Ivory  Coast,  Sierre  Leone 
and  Cameroun  will  bring  the  number  to  twelve,  apart  from  a 
consulate  in  Nairobi  and  a  long-established  consulate-general  in 
Ethiopia.  These  two  elements,  technical  assistance  and  diplo¬ 
macy,  are  the  pillars  of  Israel's  dramatic  and  successful  “pres¬ 
ence”  in  Africa  today. 

The  origins  of  technical  assistance  are  obscure  but  may  be 
traced  to  international  Socialist  conferences  in  the  early  1950’s 
attended  by  Mapai  and  the  Histadrut  (Trade  Union  Federation).22 
The  actual  initiative  appears  to  have  been  taken  by  “Afro-Asian” 
visitors  to  Israel  who  suggested  that  under-developed  areas  had 
much  to  learn  from  the  Jewish  state.  Israelis  were  initially  dub¬ 
ious,  on  the  grounds  that  their  experience  was  unique. 

The  first  experiment  took  place  in  Burma  in  1955-6,  in  the 
fields  of  agriculture,  engineering  and  public  medicine.  Another 
key  event  was  a  tour  of  West  African  territories  by  Israel’s  For¬ 
eign  Minister  in  February-March,  1958  ,*  Mrs.  Meir,  until  then  un¬ 
aware  of  its  role,  became  deeply  impressed  with  the  value  of 
technical  assistance.  A  decision  was  made  to  proceed  with  a  mod¬ 
est  programme,  but  a  struggle  for  control  ensued.  Mrs.  Meir  in¬ 
sisted  that  technical  assistance  had  great  political  significance 
and  could  not  be  severed  from  the  Foreign  Office.  The  Prime 
Minister  yielded  and,  at  the  beginning  of  1959,  a  Section  on  Inter¬ 
national  Co-operation  was  established  in  the  Foreign  Office.  A 
year  later,  it  became  a  full  Division. 

Another  important  event  was  a  three-months’  International 
Seminar  on  Co-operation  which  began  in  November,  1958.  More 
than  fifty  members  of  co-operative  movements  in  fourteen  Asian 
and  African  countries  attended  this  unusual  conference  in  Israel ; 
lectures  were  combined  with  tours  of  the  country  and  visits  to 
co-operative  villages.  More  than  any  other  event,  this  produced 
an  “Afro-Asian”  awakening  of  Israel’s  possible  role.  A  French 
Sudan  spokesman  declared:  “Our  delegation  is  an  echo  of  the 
desire  of  African  countries  to  co-operate  with  Israel”.  The  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Alliance  of  Ghana  Co-operatives  referred  to  “this  ma¬ 
terial  and  spiritual  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land”,  and  others 

22  Prominent  among  these  representatives  were  Moshe  Sharett,  former  Prime 
Minister  and  Foreign  Minister,  and  Reuven  Barkatt,  long-time  Head  of  the 
Political  Department  of  the  Histadrut  and  later  Ambassador  to  Norway. 
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spoke  in  a  similar  vein.23  Thereafter,  the  programme  gathered 
speed  and  moved  from  one  success  to  another. 

Israels  technical  assistance  activities  fall  into  three  categories. 
The  first  and  smallest  is  that  channelled  through  the  United 
Nations — some  12  to  15  Israeli  experts  and  about  20  to  30 
foreign  trainees  visiting  Israel  each  year  for  brief  periods.  All 
costs  are  borne  by  the  U.N.,  the  two-way  flow  being  administered 
in  Israel  by  the  Prime  Minister’s  Office.  There  is  little,  if  any, 
direct  benefit  to  Israel. 

Another  category  consists  of  joint  companies  and  ventures, 
both  public  and  private.  These  take  various  forms:  joint  stock 
companies,  usually  on  a  60-40  share  ratio  in  favour  of  the  local 
government,  notably  in  public  construction,  in  water  supply  and 
irrigation,  and  agricultural  planning;  management  contracts, 
especially  in  shipping;  and  Israeli  companies  incorporated  in 
Asian  countries  such  as  Turkey  and  Iran.  Ten  “Afro- Asian” 
states  are  involved  in  these  projects:  Cyprus,  Turkey,  Iran,  Nepal, 
Burma,  Sierre  Leone,  Ghana,  Nigeria,  Liberia,  Togo  and  Ethi¬ 
opia.  The  estimated  value  of  the  products  of  these  companies 
in  1960  is  $80  million.  On  the  Israeli  side,  they  are  directed  by 
Solel  Boneh ,  the  construction  corporation  of  the  Hvstadrut ,  and 
Wared ,  Water  Resources  Development  International  Company 
Ltd.,  along  with  Dizengoff  West  Africa  and  Maier  Brothers.  The 
Economic  Ministries  and  Departments  are  also  involved. 

The  third  category  consists  of  bilateral  technical  assistance 
agreements  on  a  govemment-to-govemment  basis.  These  are  ad¬ 
ministered  by  the  Division  for  International  Co-operation  of  the 
Foreign  Office.  Two  types  of  assistance  are  involved  in  what  may 
be  termed  a  cycle  operation:  Israeli  experts  to  other  states  and 
“Afro-Asian”  trainees  sent  to  Israel  in  the  same  fields.  The  model 
is  as  follows :  state  X  seeks  Israeli  assistance  on  a  particular  prob¬ 
lem  ;  an  Israeli  survey  mission  will  be  sent  out,  usually  for  one  to 
three  months ;  if  its  recommendations  are  accepted,  Israel  sends 
the  required  experts ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  sometimes 
earlier,  state  X  will  send  trainees  to  Israel.  As  a  rule,  all  costs 
except  those  of  the  trainees  while  in  Israel  are  borne  by  the  re¬ 
cipient  state ;  hence,  the  financial  burden  to  Israel  is  small.  For 
example,  Liberia  sought  aid  to  establish  a  self-operating  opth- 
amological  center.  Four  Israeli  doctors  and  nurses  went  to  Mon- 

23  The  Israel  Digest  (Jerusalem),  VoL  I,  No.  16,  November  28,  1958,  p.  3. 
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rovia  and  set  up  the  project  while  some  Liberians  went  to  Israel 
for  training.  Gradually,  the  Israelis  are  to  be  withdrawn  as 
qualified  Liberians  become  available.  Another  case  was  that  of 
the  Government  Hospital  at  Massawa  which  was  taken  over  by 
Israeli  medical  personnel  while  six  Ethiopian  nurses  were  sent  to 
Israel  for  training. 

By  far  the  most  ambitious  scheme  of  this  type  is  the  Bur¬ 
mese  Agricultural  Training  Project.  In  the  first  stage,  an 
agricultural  and  soil  and  water  survey  of  a  frontier  jungle  area 
in  northeast  Burma  was  conducted  by  three  Israelis  for  fourteen 
months.  Thereafter,  a  group  of  sixty  Burmese  ex-servicemen 
and  their  families  were  sent  to  Israel  for  intensive  training. 
They  lived  in  various  co-operative  villages  for  over  a  year. 
During  their  last  four  months  in  Israel,  a  hand-picked  settlement 
team  of  four  Israeli  experts  lived  and  worked  with  the  Burmese 
trainees  and  then  accompanied  them  to  Burma.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  the  Burmese  Government  prepared  the  first  two  villages 
for  settlement.  At  the  same  time  as  the  sixty  families  returned 
home,  a  second  group  of  one  hundred  and  three  Burmese  families 
went  to  Israel.  The  first  sixty  families  provided  the 
nucleus  for  two  villages  and  an  experimental  station.  A 
third,  and  possibly  fourth,  village  is  being  prepared,  and  the 
one  hundred  and  three  Burmese  will  later  provide  the  nucleus. 
The  goal  is  an  integrated  plan  based  on  the  Lachish  model  in 
the  northern  Negev  desert  of  Israel. 

The  execution  of  this  project  was  not  without  difficulty. 
The  Israeli  experts  urged  an  evolutionary  type  of  development; 
the  Burmese  wanted  a  revolutionary  approach,  i.e.,  the  immedi¬ 
ate  maximum  mechanization  of  agriculture.  The  Israelis  argued 
in  favour  of  oxen  on  the  grounds  that  this  would  be  easier  for  the 
Burmese  in  their  traditional  society;  the  Burmese  preferred 
machines,  claiming  that  their  people  needed  regimentation.  The 
Israelis  won  out.  Machines  are  used  to  clear  the  jungle,  and  the 
experimental  station  for  the  area  as  a  whole  has  a  high  scientific 
level.  But  within  the  village,  the  problem  is  one  of  improving 
seed,  fertilizers  and  oxen.  The  benefits  of  the  project  for  Burma 
are  three-fold :  settlement  of  ex-servicemen ;  greater  security  on 
the  frontier;  and  increased  agricultural  yield.  For  Israel  it 
means  a  model  for  “Afro- Asian”  states  and  stronger  ties  with 
Rangoon,  the  Israeli  key  to  Southeast  Asia. 
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Typical  of  Israel’s  technical  assistance  agreements  with 
“Afro-Asian”  states  is  the  one  concluded  between  Prime  Min¬ 
isters  Ben-Gurion  and  Koirala  in  August,  1960.  Israel  is  to 
send  to  Nepal  “at  an  early  date  a  group  of  experts  to  determine 
and  draw  up  concrete  plans  of  technical  and  other  assistance 
and  joint  enterprises  with  Nepal  in  the  field  of  agriculture,  in¬ 
dustry  and  construction  works  .  .  .  Israel  also  agreed  to  provide 
scholarships  for  specialized  and  general  training  of  Nepalese 
personnel  and  students  in  Israel.”24  In  September,  1960,  Agri¬ 
culture  Minister  Moshe  Dayan  visited  Ethiopia  and  announced 
that  additional  advisers  would  be  sent  for  government  ministries, 
medical  services,  etc.,  with  joint  enterprises  in  the  making.  A 
few  months  later,  a  technical  aid  agreement  was  signed  with  the 
Republic  of  Mali,  providing  for  the  dispatch  of  Israeli  experts 

in  tropical  agriculture,  medicine  and  vocational  training.25 

♦ 

There  are  other  types  of  Israeli  aid  to  “Afro- Asia”.  Nigeria 
has  been  granted  a  credit  of  $8.4  million,  in  reality,  a  guarantee 
of  Israeli-Nigerian  trade  transactions  by  the  Government  of 
Israel ;  the  result  is  goodwill  and  a  stimulus  to  trade,  with  little 
risk.  Faculty  members  of  the  Haifa  Technion,  the  Israel  In¬ 
stitute  of  Technology,  are  now  teaching  or  organizing  teaching 
in  Liberia,  Ghana,  and  Ethiopia;  the  Technion  has  also  offered 
to  conduct  special  graduate  courses  for  African  and  Asian 
students. 

A  path-breaking  Afro-Asian  Institute  for  Labour  Economics 
and  Co-operation  in  Israel  opened  its  doors  in  late  1960.  Seventy 
trade  union  leaders,  heads  of  co-operative  movements  and 
government  officials  from  fifteen  “Afro-Asian”  countries  were 
enrolled  in  the  opening  course  of  six  months  divided  equally 
between  lectures  and  practical  training.  Established  under  the 
joint  auspices  of  the  Histradrut  and  the  AFL-CIO,  with  an 
annual  working  budget  of  about  $300,000,  the  Institute  may  well 
become  a  focal  point  for  trade  unionism  in  “Afro-Asia”.26 
Closely  related  was  the  dramatic  and  impressive  Israeli  offer 
in  1960  of  one  thousand  scholarships  for  Asian  and  African 
students. 

What,  then,  accounts  for  the  warm  reception  of  Israel’s 
technical  assistance  diplomacy  in  “Afro-Asia”,  especially  in 

24  The  partial  text  of  the  communique  Is  in  The  Israel  Digest,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  18, 
September  2,  1960,  p.  6. 

25  Ibid.,  Vol.  m,  No.  25,  December  9,  1960,  p.  5. 

26  Ne to  Outlook  (Tel  Aviv),  Vol.  IV,  No.  3,  January  1961,  pp.  60-1. 
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Africa?  The  most  succinct  formula  would  be  that  Israel  is 
Jewish,  Young,  Small,  Developing,  Pioneering,  and  Skilled. 
Israelis  are  Caucasian,  but  they  are  not  members  of  a  master 
race.  Indeed,  Jewry  can  readily  be  portrayed  as  the  guinea  pig 
of  colonialism  in  Europe;  and  the  similarity  of  the  ghetto  and 
apartheid ,  both  symbolic  of  racialism,  is  not  difficult  to  perceive. 
Moreover,  Israel  is  one  of  the  New  States  emerging  from  the 
post-war  anti-colonial  revolution.  The  fact  that  it  is  small 
means  that  Israeli  assistance  can  be  accepted  without  fear.  The 
danger  of  domination  by  Jerusalem  is  too  fantastic  to  be  real, 
despite  Arab  efforts  to  convey  this  image.  The  Soviet  Union 
has  backed  the  Arabs  in  this  as  in  other  respects.  “Peoples  freed 
from  colonialism  cannot  help  but  feel  extreme  distrust  of  Israel, 
playing  the  part  of  a  Trojan  horse  of  the  oppressive  forces  of 
imperialism” ;  thus  wrote  Izvestia  at  the  end  of  I960.27  The 
Voice  of  Israel  replied:  “To  put  Israel  into  this  category  is 
simply  ludicrous”;  and  so  it  is,  to  most  Africans  at  any  rate.28 

As  a  developing  economy,  and  a  small  one  at  that,  Israel  has 
an  additional  advantage.  One  African  student  in  Israel  re¬ 
marked:  “In  the  United  States  I  can  study  the  history  of  deve¬ 
lopment.  In  Israel  I  can  see  economic  development  in  action.”29 
An  official  from  Senegal  reportedly  said:  “It  seems  logical  to  us 
that  since  we  are  small  we  can  learn  more  from  a  small,  efficient 
country  than  from  a  big,  efficient  country”.30  In  short,  the  scale 
and  method  of  development  offer  a  meaningful  model  for  the 
many  small  African  states. 

Unlike  most  Western  states  capable  of  granting  technical 
assistance,  Israel  has  a  relatively  large  number  of  people  willing 
to  serve  in  the  New  States.  For  example,  within  forty-eight 
hours  of  the  announcement  that  Israel  would  send  a  medical 
team  to  the  Congo,  there  were  two  or  three  applicants  for  every 
job.  To  this  pioneering  spirit  must  be  added  a  manner  of  living 
which  contrasts  sharply  with  that  of  the  “ugly  American”.  One 
English  journal  put  the  matter  bluntly: 

What  the  Africans  like  about  the  Israelis  .  .  .  and  much  prefer 
over  what  they  get  from,  say,  American  aid  units  or  even  UN 
units,  is  the  fact  that  the  Israelis  fit  inconspicuously  into  the  African 
scene.  They  live  and  make  themselves  at  home  in  lodgings  scattered 
over  town  and  with  African  neighbours.  They  are  an  easy-going 

27  Quoted  In  the  New  York  Times,  December  13,  1960. 

28  Ibid.,  December  14,  1960. 

29  Related  to  this  writer  In  Israel  in  1960. 

30  Quoted  in  the  New  York  Times,  October  16,  1960. 
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people  in  their  khaki  slacks  or  shorts  and  their  open-necked  shirts 
and  are  able  to  “make  do"  without  fuss.  The  “aid  people'’  from 
America  must  have  air-conditioning  and  all  sorts  of  contraptions 
and  organize  their  lives  in  a  manner  that  emphasises  the  difference 
between  themselves  and  their  black  hosts,  who  don't  like  that 
kind  of  thing  nowadays.31 

The  skills  of  Israelis,  then,  are  in  greater  demand.  And 
given  the  size  of  its  population,  Israel  is  among  the  most  highly- 
skilled  states  in  the  world.  Israel  is  itself  dependent  on  capital, 
but  in  certain  kinds  of  technical  knowledge  it  is  well-endowed, 
fields  such  as  agricultural  co-operation,  construction,  public 
health  and  others  which  African  states  find  vital  to  their  growth. 

Other  factors  have  helped  to  make  Israeli  technical  assistance 
popular  and  effective.  One  is  speed — Israel  provides  experts 
within  six  to  eight  weeks  of  a  request,  compared  with  eighteen 
to  twenty-four  months  for  the  United  Nations.  Another  is 
economy — salaries  and  accommodations  for  the  experts,  trans¬ 
portation,  etc.  A  third  is  the  lack  of  any  talk  of  charity  or  a 
feeling  of  strings  attached  to  the  aid.  And  a  fourth  is  the  Israeli 
willingness  to  move  out  of  a  venture  as  fast  as  they  moved  in, 
as  illustrated  in  the  Ghana  shipping  case.  All  these,  added  to 
the  basic  formula  noted  above,  account  for  the  striking  success 
in  a  few  years. 

There  are,  however,  some  handicaps  under  which  Israelis 
labour.  Virtually  all  of  their  experts  in  Africa  are  light-skinned. 
Active  counter-propaganda  of  the  Arabs,  abetted  by  the  Soviet 
bloc,  produces  some  doubt  among  Asians  and  Africans.  And 
despite  its  relative  wealth  of  skills,  Israel  has  a  shortage  of 
experts  in  medium  and  heavy  industry,  which  some  of  the  new 
states  wish  to  build  rapidly.  But  these  liabilities  have  not  yet 
diminished  the  attraction  to  Israel's  programme. 

IV 

It  is  always  difficult  to  uncover  the  motives  of  states  and 
statesmen;  but  in  most  cases  elements  of  self-interest  and 
altruism  are  present.  Certainly  this  is  true  of  Israel’s  massive 
effort  in  technical  assistance  to  “Afro- Asia”.  There  is,  first, 
an  awareness  of  the  growing  importance  of  “Afro-Asia”  in  the 
world  political  community,  especially  in  the  United  Nations. 
Given  the  political  arithmetic  of  the  U.N.  and  its  membership 

31  Time  and  Tide  (London),  September  3,  1960. 
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in  1960,  the  new  states  are  vital  to  Israel ;  indeed,  her  “national 
interest”  is  to  identify  with  them,  in  so  far  as  they  will  permit. 

The  urgent,  short-term  goal  is  to  win  support  in  the  passion¬ 
ate  conflict  with  the  Arabs ;  “Afro-Asia”  in  this  sense  is  a  crucial 
extension  of  the  battle  for  survival.  Israel's  minimal  aim  is 
“Afro-Asian”  neutralism  in  that  conflict,  i.e.,  passive  non¬ 
participation,  or  complete  non-alignment,  i.e.,  voting  on  the 
merits  of  each  issue  between  Israel  and  her  neighbours.  A 
higher  aim  is  pro-Israel  non-alignment,  namely,  a  predisposition 
to  look  favourably  on  Israeli  deeds  and  aspirations.  This  is  the 
most  that  could  possibly  be  achieved,  though  some  Utopians 
dream  about  full  “Afro-Asian”  support  in  the  Arab-Israel  strug¬ 
gle.  This  wish  to  neutralize  Africa  and  Asia  with  reference  to 
the  Israel- Arab  dispute  becomes  a  battle  for  counter-propaganda, 
and  technical  assistance  is  Israel's  most  effective  weapon.  The 
Arabs  have  marked  psychological  advantages  in  Asia  and  are 
cultivating  African  friendship,  thereby  making  the  Israeli  effort 
more  important  and  more  difficult. 

Closely  related  to  this  self-interest  goal  is  the  hope  to  reach 
the  Arab  mind  via  friendship  with  “Afro-Asia”.  If  the  Arabs 
become  convinced  that  they  cannot  persuade  other  Asians  and 
Africans  to  their  way  of  thinking  about  Israel,  they  may  well 
adjust  to  others'  thoughts  about  the  Jewish  state;  so  runs  the 
argument.  Thus,  an  impact  on  Arab  thought  and  policy  may 
result  from  Israeli  political  and  economic  successes  on  the 
periphery,  namely,  those  countries  surrounding  the  Arabs,  such 
as  Turkey,  Iran  and  Ethiopia,  as  well,  of  course,  as  the  further 
peripheral  circles  of  “Afro-Asian”  states.  In  effect,  this  is  an 
outflanking  maneuver  using  psychological  and  diplomatic-econ¬ 
omic  means. 

The  negative  aim  is  greater  African  ability  to  withstand  the 
pressure  of  Nasserism,  with  a  possible  indirect  effect  on  the 
Arab  attitude  to  Israel.  The  long-term  hope  appears  to  be 
“Afro-Asian”  pressure  on  the  Arabs  to  relent  in  their  hostility 
to  Israel.  In  more  practical  terms,  Israel  values  the  commercial 
and  economic  relations  with  Asian  and  African  states,  particu¬ 
larly  the  latter,  for  these  offset  and  thereby  weaken  the  Arab 
economic  boycott.  Israelis  view  the  Arab  world  as  a  fence  which 
has  to  be  surmounted  both  politically  and  economically  if  their 
isolation  is  to  be  ended.  “Climbing  over  the  fence”  to  “Afro- 
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Asia”  is  probably  the  most  immediate  and  vital  objective  of 
technical  assistance. 

Prime  Minister  Ben-Gurion  has  frequently  given  expression 
to  these  interests  and  aims.  Aid  to  Asia  and  Africa,  he  declared 
in  late  1960,  “is  the  most  reliable  way  to  win  sympathy,  under¬ 
standing  and  friendship  in  the  world — in  all  the  continents — , 
and  it  is  bound  to  lead  to  relations  of  peace  and  co-operation  with 
our  neighbours  as  well”.  More  expressively,  “only  through  .  .  . 
the  acquisition  of  the  friendship  and  sympathy  of  nations  near 
and  far  .  .  .  shall  we  in  time  breach  the  wall  of  hatred  and 
boycott  that  surrounds  us. . .  .”32 

The  Israeli  leader  has  also  pointed  to  other  motives,  among 
them  the  enhancement  of  Israel's  status  in  the  West :  “All  these 
things  redound  to  Israel's  honour  in  Europe  and  America.”33 
Even  more  important  is  a  sense  of  mission  and  a  desire  to  share 
achievements  and  experience  with  less  fortunate  peoples.  To 
the  more  mystical  like  Ben-Gurion,  Jewry  must  perform  anew 
the  role  of  a  “light  to  the  nations”,  viewed  in  spiritual  and  moral 
terms.  But  apart  from  this  is  an  obligation  flowing  from  its 
advanced  civilization  and  place  in  “Afro-Asia.” 

Israel  has  been  granted  the  great  historic  privilege — which  is 
therefore  also  a  duty — of  assisting  backward  and  primitive  peoples 
to  improve  themselves,  develop  and  advance,  thus  helping  to  solve 
the  gravest  problem  of  the  20th  century  .  .  .  the  problem  of  the 
dangerous  gap  between  Asia  and  Africa  on  the  one  hand  and  Europe 
and  America  (and  Australia)  on  the  other.34 

Most  Israelis  see  Israel's  role  in  more  modest  terms;  (Ben- 
Gurion  does  on  occasion,  too) .  For  them,  more  secularist  in  out¬ 
look,  there  is  a  conviction  that  modem  Israel  has  developed 
certain  patterns  and  institutions  which  can  benefit  other  small, 
developing  states  in  “Afro-Asia”.  For  both,  mystics  and  secul¬ 
arists,  there  is  a  genuine  desire  to  assist  those  who  seek  the 
benefits  of  science  and  technology.  This  idealistic  strain  derives 
its  fervour  from  three  sources:  the  Jewishness  of  Israel;  the 
socialist  and  anti-colonialist  legacy  of  Palestine  Jewry;  and  a  deep 
feeling  of  gratitude  for  Israel's  own  achievement  of  independ¬ 
ence.  In  short,  there  is  an  element  of  messianism  flowing  from 
the  diverse  roots  of  the  J ewish  state. 

32  Speech  to  the  Knesset  on  October  24,  1960.  The  Israel  Digest,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  22, 
October  28,  1960,  pp.  1,  4. 

33  Ibid.,  p.  4. 

34  “Israel’s  Security  and  her  International  Position”  in  Government  Year  Book, 
5720  (1959/60),  p.  69. 
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There  appear  to  be  two  other,  unstated,  sources  of  Israel's 
restless  surge  into  Africa.  One  is  the  desire  to  serve  as  a  bridge 
between  the  former  colonial  powers  of  the  West  and  former 
dependent  territories.  The  possession  of  Western  skills,  without 
the  stigma  of  colonialism,  fits  Israel  for  a  key  role  of  channelling 
aid  from  the  West  which  might  be  suspect  if  granted  directly. 
The  Israeli  effort  to  secure  admission  to  the  Common  Market, 
and  Ben-Gurion's  visits  to  France  and  the  Low  Countries  in  1960, 
were  partly  directed  to  this  end.  Of  course,  Israel  would  gain 
much  from  this  role  in  its  search  for  acceptance,  stability  and 
security.  Finally,  “Afro-Asia”  provides  an  admirable  outlet 
for  Israeli  energies.  For  a  long  time,  these  were  concentrated 
on  the  struggle  for  statehood.  With  the  establishment  of  Israel, 
new  horizons  were  needed.  Africa,  in  particular,  provides  them 
in  a  challenging  and  acceptable  form,  namely  an  opportunity  to 
contribute  to  the  welfare  of  other  peoples. 

What  has  the  programme  of  technical  assistance  achieved? 
Thus  far,  the  positive  impact  has  been  psychological.  In  the 
words  of  its  able  mentor,  it  “is  the  most  effective  instrument 
to  place  Israel  on  the  map  of  Africa  in  a  favourable  light”.35 
Moreover,  it  persuades  Asians  and  Africans  that  Israel  is  a 
lasting  entity  in  the  area,  despite  Arab  propaganda  to  the 
contrary.  A  rare  expression  of  tribute  from  an  official  Arab 
source  is  noteworthy:  “Israel’s  economic  policy  .  .  .  with 
Afro-Asian  nations  is  renowned  and  has  often  been  mutually 
beneficial.”36 

In  a  broader  perspective,  technical  assistance  is  a  counter¬ 
weight  to  the  ten  Arab  votes  in  the  U.N.;  and  yet  the  political 
rewards  for  Israel  have  been  conspicuously  absent.  Israel's 
exclusion  from  the  Bandung  Conference  has  already  been  noted. 
Its  continuing  exclusion  from  the  “Afro-Asian”  bloc  at  the  U.N. 
is  a  serious  liability  and  reduces  Israel’s  potential  influence.  The 
reaction  of  Asian  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  African  states  to  the 
Sinai  Campaign  was  harsh,  with  Israel  portrayed  as  a  vassal 
of  the  “colonialists”.  Even  if  one  excludes  Asia,  the  political 
response  to  Israel  has  not  been  enthusiastic.  Every  year,  the 
African  delegations  at  the  U.N.  invite  all  members  to  a  cocktail 
party — except  Israel.  The  reason  given  until  1960  was  that 

35  Related  to  this  writer  in  Israel  In  1960. 

36  United  Arab  Republic  Bulletin,  U.A.R.  Embassy,  Colombo,  Vol.  I,  No.  7,  Octo¬ 
ber  1960,  p.  2,  as  quoted  in  “Arab  Comment  on  Current  Affairs",  Ministry  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  Jerusalem,  No.  30,  January  15,  1961. 
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Arab  African  states  held  a  majority  (5-4)  and  threatened  to 
boycott  the  affair! 

More  serious  were  two  episodes  at  African  conferences  in 
1960-1.  The  Israel  ambassador  to  Guinea,  already  seated  as  an 
observer  to  the  Afro-Asian  Solidarity  Conference  in  Conakry, 
was  compelled  to  withdraw  in  the  face  of  Arab  insistence  that 
“Palestine”  be  represented  by  an  Arab  group.  Israel  also  suffered 
a  defeat  at  the  African  States  Conference  in  Addis  Ababa.  Only 
the  U.A.R.  among  the  Arab  states  pressed  for  adoption  of  a 
typical  “Palestine  Resolution”  expressing  support  for  the  Arabs 
of  “Palestine”.  Nor  were  the  non-Arab  Africans  outvoted.  Yet 
they  yielded  to  Cairo’s  pressure.  Apparently  the  U.A.R.  threat¬ 
ened  to  oppose  an  anti-South  Africa  Resolution,  if  the  Africans 
did  not  support  a  “Palestine  Resolution”.  Further,  Cairo  rejected 
an  African  request  to  close  the  Suez  Canal  to  trade  with  South 
Africa — on  the  grounds  that  the  Canal  was  an  “International 
Waterway”!  What  disappointed  Israel  most  was  the  ease  with 
which  African  states  violated  their  pledge  to  oppose  any  anti- 
Israel  resolution  at  the  Conference.37 

The  most  dramatic  setback  to  Israel’s  policy  in  Africa  occur¬ 
red  at  the  African  “Summit  Conference”  in  Casablanca  at  the 
beginning  of  1961.  An  unequivocal  resolution  on  “Palestine” 
contained  the  following  indictment  of  Israel : 

The  Conference  .  .  . 

Notes  with  indignation  that  Israel  has  always  taken  the  side  of 
the  imperialists  each  time  an  important  position  had  to  be  taken 
concerning  the  vital  problems  about  Africa,  notably  Algeria,  the 
Congo  and  the  nuclear  tests  in  Africa,  and  the  Conference,  there* 
fore,  denounces  Israel  as  an  instrument  in  the  service  of  imperialism 
and  neo  colonialism  not  only  in  the  Middle  East  but  also  in  Africa 
and  Asia.38 

Among  the  signatories  were  the  Presidents  of  Ghana  and  Mali, 
both  recipients  of  substantial  Israeli  technical  assistance.  Israel’s 
envoys  to  these  ostensible  friends  in  West  Africa  conveyed  ex¬ 
pressions  of  “disappointment  and  profound  surprise”  but 
apparently  to  no  avail.39 

The  dismal  record  becomes  complete  with  the  fact  that  “Afro- 
Asia”  supports  the  Arab  cause  in  most  U.N.  resolutions  on  con- 

37  This  account  cf  the  Addis  Ababa  Conference  was  related  to  this  writer  by 
members  of  the  Israel  Foreign  Office. 

38  Taken  from  an  unofficial  copy  of  the  communique  Issued  by  the  Casablanca 
Conference. 

39  The  New  York  Times,  January  11,  1961. 
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troversial  issues  between  Israel  and  its  neighbours.  The  only 
straw  in  the  African  wind  of  neutralism  towards  the  Arab- 
Israel  conflict  was  President  Nkrumah’s  implied  offer  of  media¬ 
tion  in  September,  1960 ;  in  his  address  to  the  General  Assembly, 
the  Ghanaian  leader  called  for  a  “realistic  and  practical  solution” 
based  upon  the  acceptance  of  “the  political  realities  that  prevail 
there  today”.40 

Israel  can  take  little  comfort  from  this  experience,  but  its 
ardour  for  Africa  is  undiminished.  Israelis  are  Africa-conscious 
to  an  incredible  degree,  for  in  that  brave  new  world  they  seem 
to  find  scope  for  talents  and  skills,  and  an  opportunity  to  escape 
encirclement  and  isolation.  The  press  is  filled  with  news  from 
Africa;  the  independence  of  members  of  the  French  Community 
was  welcomed  by  all.  A  flock  of  diplomatic  appointments  to 
Africa  was  made  in  the  summer  of  1960,  lest  the  Arabs  get 
there  first.  As  if  to  underline  Africa's  importance,  the  Division 
of  Asia  and  Africa  in  the  Israel  Foreign  Ministry  was  divided  into 
two  separate  units. 

The  “Afro-Asian”  orientation  of  Israel  reached  a  peak  with 
the  International  Conference  on  Science  in  the  Advancement  of 
New  States,  held  at  the  Weizmann  Institute  in  August,  1960. 
The  vital  statistics  alone  are  impressive:  126  delegates  from  41 
countries  in  6  continents.  There  were  eminent  scientists,  in¬ 
cluding  two  Nobel  Laureates,  Sir  John  Cockcroft  and  Professor 
P.  M.  S.  Blackett.  More  than  a  score  of  political  leaders  from 
“Afro-Asia”  were  present,  among  them  the  President  of  the 
newly-created  (French)  Republic  of  the  Congo,  the  Premier 
of  Nepal,  and  the  Vice-Premier  of  Chad.  Noted  educators  also 
attended,  scholars  from  old  and  new  universities  and  centres 
of  scientific  research. 

The  theme  and  rationale  of  the  Conference  were  expressed 
by  its  principal  architect,  Abba  Eban : 

The  history  of  our  times  will  be  written  largely  by  two  groups, 
the  statesmen  of  developing  nations  and  the  leaders  of  scientific 
disciplines.  It  is  vital  that  they  come  together  and  develop  a  com¬ 
munion  of  mind  and  spirit. 

As  for  Israel’s  special  claims  in  assisting  this  communion : 

We  are,  by  the  fortune  of  history,  a  member  of  the  modern  world 
of  science  and  technology  .  .  .  We  are  also  one  of  the  new  states 
of  the  international  community  .  .  .  We  thus  stand  in  simultaneous 

40  The  Israel  Digest,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  21,  October  14,  I960,  p.  5. 
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kinship  to  the  scientists  and  to  the  representatives  of  new  states 
here  assembled.4! 

Many  topics  were  discussed,  the  lectures  falling  into  the  fol¬ 
lowing  categories:  The  Problem  of  New  States;  Economic  and 
Social  Problems;  Energy;  Medicine  and  Health;  Food,  Nutrition 
and  Eugenics;  Science  and  Education;  Water  and  Agriculture; 
and  Science,  Politics  and  Economics.  Throughout,  there  was  a 
conspicuous  difference  in  the  attitude  of  scientists  and  politi¬ 
cians  to  the  possible  role  of  science.  As  The  Times  reported: 
“Professor  Blackett  advised  them  [delegates  from  ‘Afro-Asia’] 
not  to  regard  science  as  ‘a  fairy  wand  that  can  be  waved  over  a 
poor  country  and  convert  it  into  a  rich  one’  . . .  The  real  require¬ 
ments  of  the  new  countries  were  money,  trained  manpower,  and 
the  political  will  to  get  these  things  and  to  upgrade  their  econ¬ 
omy.”42  Most  of  the  scientists  concurred,  but  the  political  leaders 
were  impatient  and  termed  this  attitude  over-cautious. 

The  disagreement  on  tone  and  pace  was  natural  and  did  not 
prevent  a  genuine  meeting  of  minds  from  diverse  lands  and 
backgrounds.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  proceedings,  the  Confer¬ 
ence  adopted  the  “Rehovot  Declaration”  which  recommended 
the  following:  that  the  New  States  should  regard  advances  in 
science  and  technology  as  major  goals  and  should  allocate  ap¬ 
propriate  funds  for  this  purpose;  that  thorough  surveys  of  na¬ 
tural  and  human  resources  be  undertaken  as  a  basis  of  develop¬ 
ment  plans ;  that  a  regional  approach  be  used  in  suitable  cases  of 
technical  assistance  and  technical  education;  that  scientific  in¬ 
stitutions  and  researchers  in  advanced  states  devote  more  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  problems  of  new  states;  and  that  international 
agencies  should  increase  their  programmes  of  aid  to  developing 
states.  A  Permanent  Committee  was  created  to  serve  as  a  link 
and  a  clearing  house  for  inquiries  and  requests  in  this  field.43 

The  initial  dividends  of  the  Conference  for  Israel  were  the 
technical  assistance  agreements  with  the  (French)  Congo  and 
Nepal  already  noted.  Mr.  Eban  announced  that  specific  requests 
for  assistance  were  received  from  fifteen  delegations — for  the 

41  Opening  remarks  by  the  Israel  Minister  of  Education  and  Culture  who  Is  also 
the  President  of  the  Weizmann  Institute  of  Science.  The  text  Is  In  the  Jeru¬ 
salem  Post,  August  19,  i960,  p.  VII. 

42  August  17,  1960. 

43  Comprehensive  coverage  of  the  Conference  may  be  found  in  the  Jerusalem 
Post,  August  14-28,  1960;  also  in  The  Israel  Digest,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  18,  Septem¬ 
ber  2,  1960. 

Two  very  useful  brochures,  General  Programme  and  Summary  of  Papers  were 
issued  shortly  afterwards  by  the  host  body,  the  Weizmann  Institute  of  Science, 
Rehovot. 
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teaching  of  science  in  schools,  for  universities,  for  medicine, 
agriculture,  etc.  The  dramatic  announcement  of  one  thousand 
additional  scholarships  for  study  in  Israel  conveyed  the  earnest¬ 
ness  of  Israel's  interest  in  “Afro- Asia”. 

Not  long  before  the  Rehovot  Conference,  Prime  Minister  Ben- 
Gurion,  with  typical  lack  of  diplomatic  finesse,  declared  that 
“Israel  is  part  of  Europe”.  The  context  was  his  desire  for  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  Common  Market.  But  such  a  remark  could  only 
undermine  Israel's  position  in  “Afro- Asia”.  It  is  true  that  Afri¬ 
cans  regard  Israel  as  part  of  Europe  and  that  Israel's  interest 
today  is  directed  more  to  Africa  than  to  Asia.  Further,  as 
romantically  and  politically  important  as  “Afro-Asia”  may  be,  it 
cannot  supplant  Euro-America  in  the  scale  of  Israel's  values.  As 
a  realist  par  excellence ,  Ben-Gurion  told  the  Knesset:  “Almost 
the  entire  Jewish  people  in  the  Diaspora,  over  10  million  Jews, 
live  in  these  two  continents  [Europe  and  America]  . . .  Moreover, 
we  must  not  forget,  even  for  a  moment,  that  we  cannot  obtain 
the  equipment  for  the  Israel  Defence  Forces  from  Asia  and 
Africa  .  .  .  and  for  a  long  time  to  come  we  shall  be  unable  to 
manufacture  most  of  the  equipment  required  by  ourselves.”44 
Finally,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  Israeli  dilemma  over  a  Western 
or  “Afro- Asian”  orientation  would  be  resolved  if  a  Eur- African 
Common  Market  comes  to  fruition. 

If  Israel's  continuing  search  for  friends  in  Asia  is  made  more 
difficult  by  Ben-Gurion's  remark,  her  quest  in  Africa  is  not  made 
easier  by  two  specific  policy  decisions.  On  Algeria,  Israel  stands 
steadfastly  by  her  principal  ally,  France;  and  on  South  Africa, 
while  aligning  itself  with  U.N.  opposition  to  the  Union's  racial 
policies,  Israel  had  trod  a  delicate  path — because  of  the  presence 
of  110,000  Jews  in  South  Africa,  described  as  “hostages”  by  one 
Israeli  statesman.  Thus,  on  the  two  burning  issues  in  that  explo¬ 
sive  continent,  colonialism  and  racialism,  Israel  appears  to  be 
allied  with  the  devil.  The  French  alliance  is  vital  to  survival  ^  and 
the  welfare  of  a  large  Jewish  community  cannot  be  ignored.  But 
the  resulting  associations  cannot  endear  Israel  to  extremely 
nationalist  and  race-conscious  Africans. 

The  task  of  Israel  in  “Afro-Asia”  is  to  overcome  these  severe 
liabilities.  Diplomatic  relations  and  effective  technical  assistance 
combine  to  form  a  promising  beginning.  Next  year,  the  aid  pro¬ 
gramme  will  be  greatly  expanded.  But  only  a  bold  declaration  on 

44  The  Israel  Digest,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  22,  October  28,  1960,  p.  4. 
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racial  equality  and  a  less  blatant  pro-Western  foreign  policy 
would  assure  a  major  breakthrough — without  endangering  the 
Jews  of  South  Africa  or  aid  from  the  West  in  any  basic  sense. 
Only  then  would  Israel’s  dramatic  entry  into  Africa  fulfill  its 
hopes  politically  and  otherwise. 

2.  From  Ayub  Khan:  Ganges  Waters2 

[Refer  to  item  360] 


President’s  House 
Karachi 
19th  May  1961 

My  dear  Prime  Minister, 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  April  24,  1961,  on  the  allocation  of  waters  of  our 
common  rivers,  the  Ganges  and  the  Teesta  in  the  eastern  region.3 

2.  Iam  glad  that  the  proposal  that  our  two  Ministers  look  at  this  problem 
from  their  level  and  vantage  point  continues  to  be  acceptable  to  you.  Let  me  at 
the  very  outset  assure  you,  Mr  Prime  Minister,  that  we  are  animated  by  an 
earnest  desire  to  settle  these  issues  in  a  spirit  of  friendship  and  understanding. 
As,  however,  the  availability  of  waters  of  these  rivers  is  a  matter  of  life  or 
death  for  the  people  of  Pakistan,  you  would,  I  am  sure,  appreciate  our  anxiety 
to  protect  our  legitimate  rights.  Basically,  this  is  a  human  problem  and,  as 
such,  we  are  prepared  and  indeed  keen  to  appreciate  your  problem  in  the 
confidence  that  you  are  equally  willing  to  understand  our  difficulties.  Threatened, 
as  we  are,  by  the  gravity  of  a  rising  food  shortage  in  the  context  of  our  fast¬ 
growing  population,  the  need  for  increased  agricultural  production  is  as 
fundamental  as  the  urge  to  survive.  This  crucial  demand  becomes  all  the  more 
compelling  in  the  framework  of  our  development  plans  which  are  inescapably 
necessary  in  this  age  of  rapidly  rising  expectations. 

3 .  I  am  in  complete  agreement  with  you  that  if  the  Ministers’  Conference 
is  to  be  useful,  it  must  start  with  a  suitable  practical  agenda.  Since,  however, 
our  views  on  the  rights  of  co-riparians  under  international  law  evidently  differ, 


2.  Letter  from  the  President  of  Pakistan.  PMO,  File  No.  17(156)/56-63-PMS  (Vol.  I),  Sr. 
No.  56-J.  Salutation  not  available. 

3.  See  SWJN/SS/68/item  330. 
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the  best  course  would  be,  as  is  usual,  for  the  parties  to  reserve  their  legal  rights 
and  try  to  explore  a  solution  on  any  other  mutually  acceptable  basis.  This,  we 
are  prepared  to  do.  The  agenda  for  the  river  Teesta  covering  Pakistan’s  Teesta 
Barrage  Project  and  India’s  Teesta  Multipurposes  Barrage  Project  appears  to 
be  workable.  However,  the  agenda  for  the  river  Ganges,  to  be  realistic,  should 
not  only  embrace  the  projects  on  which  data  were  exchanged,  but  it  should 
also  cover  our  requirements  for  the  Faridpur-Barisal  Projects,  a  note  on  which 
was  supplied  by  our  Engineers  to  yours  at  their  Calcutta  meeting.  The 
requirements  of  these  projects  on  this  river  should  be  studied  in  relation  to  the 
existing  water  situations  at  the  border,  which  I  am  told,  your  experts  believe, 
will  not  be  affected  by  other  projects  on  your  side  upstream.  I  may  mention 
here  that  our  requirements  for  the  Teesta  Barrage  Project  on  the  river  Teesta, 
the  Ganges  Kobadak  Project  and  the  Faridpur-Barisal  Project  on  the  river  Ganges 
are  those  which  can  be  realistically  foreseen  at  present.  Fresh  consultations 
between  the  Parties  would  be  necessary  if  further  requirements  come  to  light 
later  on  or  India  plans  another  Project  on  these  rivers  in  addition  to  the  ones  on 
which  data  have  so  far  been  exchanged. 

4.  I  understand  that  the  experts  have  already  made  progress  and  that  the 
outstanding  available  data  of  each  other’s  projects  are  scheduled  to  be  exchanged 
at  their  fourth  meeting  at  Dacca  in  June-July  this  year.  Would  you  not  agree 
that  after  this  meeting,  a  stage  will  perhaps  be  appropriate  for  the  Ministerial 
meeting  aimed  at  achieving  a  workable  agreement  in  principle  for  the  projects 
on  the  Ganges  and  the  Teesta?  Simultaneously,  the  experts  can  continue  their 
meetings  so  that  details  for  such  an  agreement  can  be  evolved. 

5.  The  matter  is  of  such  vital  concern  that  I  would  like  the  Ministers  to 
make  a  start  on  the  problem  soon  after  the  Engineers  next  meeting.  With  this  in 
mind,  I  would  refrain,  at  this  stage,  from  commenting  on  the  contents  of 
paragraph  4  of  your  letter  or  explaining,  whether  or  not,  we  increased  the 
scope  of  our  Ganges  Kobadak  project  over  and  above  that  indicated  in  our 
Note  sent  to  your  Government  in  September  1954. 

6.  I  am,  however,  happy  to  note  the  desire  of  the  Government  of  India  to 
take  into  account  Pakistan’s  reasonable  interests,  and  your  statement  that  your 
Government  “wish  to  give  full  consideration  to  all  concrete  and  detailed 
information”  that  the  Government  of  Pakistan  would  like  to  supply  to  the 
Government  of  India.  On  our  part,  we  would  not  like  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
Government  of  India  developing  the  resources  of  the  common  rivers  so  long 
as  Pakistan  is  assured  the  supplies  required  to  meet  its  vital  interests. 

7.  There  seems  to  be  some  misunderstanding  on  the  question  of  our 
protest.  As  a  matter  of  procedure  this  was  found  to  be  necessary  because  the 
Government  of  India  decided  to  begin  construction  of  the  Farakka  Barrage 
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Project  unilaterally  and  at  a  time  when  the  experts  of  the  two  countries  were 
still  exchanging  data  in  furtherance  of  a  cooperative  approach.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  Government  of  Pakistan  was  compelled  to  reserve  its  position 
on  this  project  and  the  only  way  to  put  this  on  record  was  to  lodge  a  protest. 
The  protest  from  Pakistan  was  all  the  more  necessary  as  any  work  constructed 
by  an  upper  riparian  on  an  international  river  gives  it  the  potential  to  ruin  the 
economy  of  a  lower  riparian,  while  the  risk  of  works  built  by  a  lower  riparian 
is  borne  entirely  by  the  latter. 

8.  I  would  like  to  assure  you  again  of  our  continued  keenness  and  desire 
to  find  a  mutually  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem  in  the  interests  of  amity, 
peace  and  neighbourly  goodwill. 

With  kind  regards, 


Yours  sincerely, 
Mohammed  Ayub  Khan 
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3.  Fred  J.  Cook  on  the  CIA4 

[Refer  to  item  393] 


.  by  Fred  J. 


INTRODUCTION:  “The  only, time  the  people  pay 
attention  to  us,”  Allen  Dulles  once  said  of  the  CIA,, 
‘is  when  pve  fall' flat  on  our  face”  —  or  words  to  that 
effect.  But  as  Mr.  Dulles  would  be  the  first  to  concede, 
the  reason  for  the  default  lies  not  with  the  people,  but 
with  the  CIA  itself.  The  disastrous  Bay' of  Pigs  episode 
is  not  .the  only  fiasco  that  can  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the 
lavishly  financed  CIA.  But  in  this,  latest  fiasco  more 
of  the  facts  came  to  light  than  in  similar  earlier  episodes. 
Now,  therefore,  seemed  an  excellent  a  t'inhe.,  while  the 
facts  of  the  Cuban  fiasco  are  fresh  in  mind,  to  take  a 
look  at  an  agency  Which  is  of  vital  concern  to  riational 
security  and  the, well-being  of  the  people,1  but  about 
which  the  people  know  less  than  about'  any  major 
agency  of  government.  What  interested  us,’  as  editors, 
were  not  the  immediate' causes, of  the  particular  fiasco; 
we  db  not  propose  to  join  the  feverish  post-mortem 
Search  for  scapegoats.  Our  concern  was  with  the  basic 
question:  how  did  this  extraordinary  agency  come  into 
being?,  what  is  known  about  its  record?  how  does  it. 
fit  into'  the  American  constitutional  scheme  of  tilings? 

On  the  face  of  it,  an  inquiry  into  an  agency  dedicated, 
as  is  the  CIA,  to  secrecy  in  its  planning,  its  operations, 
its  personnel  and’  its  budget,  presents  a  difficult  journal¬ 
istic  undertaking.  But  a  considerable  amount  of  material 
lias  been  published  about  the  agency  and  its  operations, 
some'  of  it  clearly  inspired  by  the  GIA  with  the  approval 
of  its  director.  True,  most  of  the  material  is  scattered 
and  disparate,  consisting- of  small  -.items  .which1,  taken 
alone,  have  little  meaning.  But  when  put  together  by 


an  astute,  ci-aftsman,  they  form  a  significant  pattern. 

The  easiest  part  of  our  job  was  to  find  the  craftsman. 
Fred  J.  Cook’s  special  articles  for  The  Nation  —  “The 
FBI,”  “The  Shame  of  New  York,”  and  “Gambling, 
Inc.,”  have  won  him  important  journalism  prizes  for  the 
last  three  years.  In  giving  him  the  assignment,  we  told 
Mr.  Cook  to  stick  to  the  public  record;  we  did  not  want 
him  to  attempt  to  seek  out  undisclosed  facts  or  to  probe 
into  possibly  sensitive  areas.  His  assignment  was  simply 
to  summarize  existing  published  material  which,  long 
since  available  to  potential  “enemies,”  was  still  not 
readily  available  to  the  American  public. 

Mr.  Cook  has  followed  our  instructions.  There  is  not 
a  fact  hereafter  set  forth  which  'has  not  already  been 
published.  Yet,  put -together,  these  facts  add  up  to  a 
story  that  proved  new  to  us,  as  we  are  certain  it  will 
prove  new  to  the  reader.  And  enough  of  the  known 
facts  are  presented  to  warrant  an  informed  judgment 
about  the  agency.  For  what.  Mr.  Cook  proves  is  what 
Sir  Compton  Mackenzie  demonstrated  for  Nation 
readers  lit  another  connection  (see  “The  Spy  Circus: 
Parasites  with  Cloaks  and  Daggers,”  December  5,  1959); 
namely,  that  intelligence  of  the  cloak-and-dagger  variety 
is  a  two-edged  sword,  and  that  the  sharper  edge  is  some¬ 
times  held  toward  the  throat  of  the  wielder. 

And  another  lesson  that  Mr.  Cook  drives  home  is 
this:  clearly'  the  CIA  must  he  divested  of  its  “action” 
or  operational  functions  and  restricted  to  the  sole  func¬ 
tion  of  gathering  information  for  other  agencies  operat¬ 
ing  under  customary  constitutional  safeguards.  —  Ed. 


part  i  SECRET 


SHORTLY  BEFORE  6  PEL  on  De¬ 
cember  5,  1957,  a  faceless  man  drop¬ 
ped  a  letter  into  a  mail  box  in  New 
York  City’s  Grand  ■  Central  Station 
area.  It  was  to  the  editor  of  The  Na¬ 
tion.  The  opening  sentence  read: 
“As  an  American  intelligence  officer, 
I  feel  duty  bound  to  state  my  ap¬ 
prehensions  as  to  the  future  of  my 
country.”  What  was  the  basis  of  these 
apprehensions?  The  threat  of  a  ram¬ 
pant  world  communism?  The  menace 
of  Soviet  weaponry?  The  dangers,  of 
internal  subversion?  No.  The  writer, 
whose  letter  bore  in  almost  every  line 
intrinsic  evidence  of  minute  and  in¬ 
timate  knowledge,  was  concerned 
abour  just  one  crucial  aspect  of  the 
times  —  the  mortal  damage  America 


was  inflicting  upon  itself.  This  was 
a  damage,  ’  he  found,  that  resulted 
directly  from  the  careers  and  the 
power  and  the  misconceptions  of  two 
men:  the  late:  John  Foster  Dulles, 
then  Secretary  of  State,  and  his 
younger  brother,  Allen  Welsh  Dulles, 
then  as  now  head  of  the  vitally  im¬ 
portant  Central  Intelligence  Agency, 
the  official  eyes  and  ears  of  American 
foreign  policy,  the  medium  that 
gathers  and  sifts  and  judges  infor¬ 
mation — and  so  conditions  the  minds 
and  predetermines  the  decisions  of 
American  policy  makers  on  the  high¬ 
est  levels. 

Now,  four  years  later,  in  the  wake 
of  die  Cuban  disaster  —  and  other 
less  publicized  but  equally  significant 


disasters  —  the  words  of  the  intel¬ 
ligence  agent  who  unburdened  him¬ 
self  in  that  letter  read  like  the  most 
infallible  of  prophecies.  America  was 
being  pushed  along  the  road  to  for¬ 
eign  policy  disasters,  he  wrote,  by 
the  closed  minds  of  the  Dulles  broth¬ 
ers  —  by  their  refusal  to  face  facts 
as  facts  arid  their  insistence  on  tortur¬ 
ing  facts  into  the  framework  of  pre¬ 
determined  policy. 

This  is  the  way  the  intelligence  of¬ 
ficer  phrased  it: 

The  following  circumstances  are 
cause  for  deep  concern- 

1.  United  States  foreign  policy  is 
not  formulated  on  the  basis  of  an 
objective  analysis  of  facts,  particu¬ 
larly  those  made  available  by  In- 


4.  Reproduced  from  the  Nation ,  24  June  1961,  Vol.  192,  Issue  25,  pp.  429-572. 
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telligence  Service,  but  is  being  de- 
tei  mined  by  John  Foster  Dulles’ 
persona]  rash  conceptions. 

2.  The  fact  that  Allen  Dulles  is 
in  charge  of  collection  and  evalua¬ 
tion  of  all  information  makes  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
distort  the  information  received  as 
'he  sees  fit.  Facts  thus  ■presented 

t disorientate  not  only  the  President 
and  Congress  b  u-t  also  the  people  of 
the.  United  States.  (Italics  added.) 

3.  As  a  consequence,  our  foreign 
policy  is  not  based  on  the  real  in¬ 
terests  of  the  United  States.  It  has 
suffered  one  defeat  after  another 
and  may  eventually  draw  us  into 
a  nuclear  war. 

Though  John  Foster  Dulles  since 
has  died,  Allen  Welsh  Du'LIes  still 
rules  the  CIA,  and  the  Cuban  de¬ 
bacle  that  his  agency  sponsored, 
planned  and  directed  has  provided 
graphic  proof  that  he  still  retains  his 
ability  to  “disorientate  not  only  the 
President  and  Congress  but  also  the 
people  of  the  United  States.” 

Cuba:  the  Lost  Lesson 

No  issue  of  our  times  lies  closer  to 
the  core  of  the  decision  of  war  or 
peace  on  which  the  very  survival  of 
mankind  depends.  For  from  our 
proper  understanding  of  the  facts, 
our  recognition  or  denial  of  com¬ 
plicated  and  even  at  times  trans¬ 
parent  truths,  must  derive  the  for¬ 
mulation  of  our  policies  and  the  most 


fateful  of  our  decisions,  Cuba  is  only 
the  most  recent  and  most  striking 
example.  When  the  CIA  spurred  on 
the  abortive  invasion  under  the  rose¬ 
ate  delusion  that  Cubans  were  chaf¬ 
ing  to  revolt  against  the  tyranny  of 
Fidel  Castro,  the  United  States 
achieved  only  the  disgrace  and  op¬ 
probrium  of  a  British-style  Suez  on 
an  even  more  futile  scale.  Not  only 
did  the  invasion  fail  ignominiously, 
but  the  attempt  helped,  if  anything, 
to  solidify  the  iron  rule  of  Castro. 
It  enabled  him  to  pose  as  the  hero 
of  his  people,  successfully  repelling 
a  “foreign” -invasion.  It  touched  off 
a  ripple  of  reaction  throughout  Latin 
America  where  people,  while  they 
may  not  want  a  dictator  like  Castro, 
want  no  more  the  gratuitous  med¬ 
dling  in  their  internal  affairs  by  the 
American  giant  to  the  north.  It  takes 
no  seer  to  perceive  that  all  the  evil 
fruits  of  the  Cuban  blunder  have  not 
yet  been  reaped. 

•Shockingly  in  this  context  come 
indications  that  the  U.S.  Govern¬ 
ment,  instead  of  learning  a  most 
salutary  lesson  from  t'he  Cuban 
fiasco,  has  determined  to  turn  its 
back  even  more  resolutely  upon  facts 
and  truth.  In  the  last  week  of  April, 
after  officials  on  every  level  should 
have  had  time  to  digest  the  moral 
of  Cuba,  some  400  newspaper  editors 
and  columnists  were  called  to  Wash¬ 
ington  for  a  background  briefing  on 
foreign  policy  by  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment-  As  James  Higgins,  of  the 
Gazette  and  Daily  (York,  Pa.),  later 
wrote,  “Tli ere  developed  at  this  con¬ 
ference  a  very  evident  tendency  on 
the  part  of  the  government  to  blame 
the  press,  at  least  part  of  the  press, 
for  spoiling  the  plans  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency.”  The  govern¬ 
ment  theory  plainly  was,  not  that 
the  whole  conception  was  faulty. 
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but  that  too  much  had  been  print¬ 
ed  about  the  gathering  of  Cuban  in¬ 
vasion  forces — and  rhgt  this  ‘had 
alerted  Castro  and  ruined  an  other¬ 
wise  promising  endeavor.  The  head- 
on  collision  of  this  comforting  theory 
with  the  most  elemental  facts  about 
modern  Cuba  was  ignored  with  great 
determination — with  such  great  de¬ 
termination,  indeed,  that  President 
Kennedy,  in  a  speech  to  a  conven¬ 
tion  of  American  newspaper  editors, 
suggested  that  the  editors,  before 
they  printed  a  story,  ask  themselves 
not  only  “Is  it  news?”  but  “Is  it  in 
the  interest  of  national  security?” 
Such  a  censprship,  even  if  only  vol¬ 
untary,  would  inevitably  result  in 
increasing  the  blackout  of  informa¬ 
tion  from  which  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  have  suffered  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  As  James  Higgins 
wrote,  “The  truth  of  the  story  ,  .  . 
was  not  to  be  considered  an  impor¬ 
tant  measure  of  its  rights  to  see 
print.  ...  I  got  the  impression  in 
Washington  of  a  governmental  closed 
mind.” 

This  is  a  liability  that  could  be 
fatal  to  all  mankind  in  a  world  teeter¬ 
ing  on  the  edge  of  thermonuclear 
disaster.  What  America  so  obviously 
needs  is  not  fewer  facts  but  more, 
nor  deceptive  images  that  fit  our 
prejudices  and  preconceptions,  but 
truth — however  unpalatable.  What 
America  needs  is  the  unvarnished 
truth  about  Ohiang  Kai-shek,  about 
Quemoy  and  Matsu,  about  Laos, 
about  Latin  America — and  especial¬ 
ly  about  Cuba,  the  island  (as  the 
President  so  often  has  reminded  us) 
that  is  just  ninety  miles  from  our 
shores,  the  island  about  which  our 
secret  and  public  minisfomnation 
has  been  demonstrated  to  be  quite 
literally  colossal. 

The  Agency  Nobody  Knows 

In  this  all-pervasive  atmosphere 
of  the  shut  mind  and  the  distorted 
fact,  Central  Intelligence  is  the  key, 
the  vital  agency.  Yet  it  is  the  one 
agency  of  government  about  which 
the  American  .people  are  permitted 
to  know  almost  nothing,  the  on? 
agency  over  which  their  own  elected 
representatives  are  permitted  to  have 
virtually  no  control.  CIA  is  the  only 
agency  whose  budget  is  never  dis¬ 
closed,  whose  director  can  sign  a 
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voucher  for  any  amount  without 
checkup  or  explanation.  How  many 
persons'  does  it  employ,  how  many 
agents  does  it  have?  Even  Congress¬ 
men  do  not  know-  precisely.  Its 
Washington  headquarters  staff  alone 
is  estimated  to  consist  of  more  than 
10,000  employees;  in  'total,  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  more  persons  on  its 
payroll  than  the  State  Department. 
How  much  money  does  it  have  at  its 
disposal?  Again,  even  most  of  the 
Congressmen  who  vote  the  funds  do 
not  know  precisely.  CIA'  itself  says 
this  “figure  is  very  tightly  held  and 
is  known  t'o  not  more  than  five  or 
six  Members  in  each  House.”  CIA 
allotments  are 'hidden  in  the  budget¬ 
ary  requests  of  various  government 
departments;  estimates  vary  from  a 
low  .of  $500.  million,  annually  to.  the.  $1 
billion',  mentioned  by  the  .conserva¬ 
tive'  New  York  Times.  A  billion  dol¬ 
lars!  a.  year-concentrated  in  the  hands 
of 'one  man  about  whose  activities 
the  American  p,eop!e  '  are  ,  permitted 
to know  virtually  nothing  —  and 
about  whose  activities  ft  appears- to 
be-  suggested  they  should  know  even 
less— represents  the  kind  •  of  power 
that,  ,j-n  essence,  can  well,  determine 
the  nation’s  course  and  remove  from 
its  people  the  power  of  decision. 

Two-Headed  Monster 

This  danger- that  CIA  may  not 
just  inform,  but  also  determine  pol¬ 
icy,  has  been  enhanced  from  thq 
agency’s  inception  by  an  authorized 
split  personality.  From  the  start,'  CIA 
h'as  been' a  two-headed  monster.  It 
is  not  just  a  cloak-and-dagger  agency 
entrusted  with  the  important  task' 
of  -gathering  information  concerning 
our  potential  enemies  throughout 
the  world;  it  also  has  the  authority 
to  act  on  its  own  information,  carry¬ 
ing  out  in  deeds  the  policies  its  in¬ 
telligence'  discoveries  •  help  to  form. 
Though  its  overt  acts  are  supposed 
to  be  under  the  direction  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Security  Council,  the  risk  in¬ 
herent,  jn  such  a  dual  responsibility 
is  obvious.  "With  an  end  in  view,  can 
intelligence,  be  impartial? 

The  hazards  implicit  in  such  a 
vast,  concentrated,  double-motive 
agency  were  not  unforeseen.  Harry 
Howe  Ransom,  of  -Harvard-,  in  his 
Central  Intelligence  and  National 
Security,  describes  the  reaction  of 
Admiral  Ernest  J.  King  in  March, 
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1945,  when  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 

sought  Iiis  views  on  the'  formation  of- 
the  proposed  centralized  intelligence 
agency.  “King  replied,”  Ransom 
writes;  “that  \yhile  such  an  arrange¬ 
ment  was  perhaps  logical,  it  had  in¬ 
herent  dangers.  He  feared  that  a  cen¬ 
tralized  intelligence  agency  ;  might 
acquire  power '  bfeyond  anything  in¬ 
tended,  and  questioned  whether 
such  an  agency  might  not  threaten 
our  form  of  government.” 

'British  intel-ligehce,  for  centuries 
considered  one  of  the  world’s  most 
expert,  has  long  held  that  the  wed¬ 
ding  of  action  to  intelligence  is  a  fatal 
flaw  in-  CIA.  So  have  others.  In  1948, 
Professor  Sherman  Kent,  of  Yale, 
himself  ’  an  intelligence  officer  in 
World  War  II,  wrote  a  treatise  on 
the  purposes  and  the  dangers  of  in¬ 
telligence  operations  in  a  book  called 
Strategic  Intelligence  for  American 
World  Policy.  At  the  time  CIA  had 
just  been  formed  and  its  perform¬ 
ance  lay  entirely  -  in  the  future,  but 
Professor  Kent  struck  out  vigorously 
at  what  he  called  “the  disadvantage 
of  getting  intelligence  too  close  to 
policy.”' He  added; 

This  does  not  necessarily  mean 
officially  accepted  high  United  States 
policy,  but  something  far  less  exalted. 
What '  I  am .  talking  of  is  often  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  words  “slant,”  “line,” 
“position,”  and  “view.”  Almost  any 
man  or  group  of  men  confronted 
with'  the  duty  of  getting  -some tiring 
planned  or  getting  something  done 
Will  sooner  or  ’later  hit  upon  what 
they  consider  a  single  most  desirable 
course  of  action.  Usually  it  is  sooner; 
sometimes,  under  duress,  it  is  a  snap 
■judg-inent  off  the  top  of  the  head.  .  .  . 

I  cannot  escape  the  belief  that 
under  the  circumstances  outlined, 
intelligence  will  find  itself  right  in 
,  the  middle- of  policy,  and  tfiat  upon 
occasions  it  will  be  the  upabashed 
apologist  for  a  given  policy  rather 
than  its  impartial  and  objective  an¬ 
alyst. 

It  takes  no  particular  insight  to 
find  the  seeds  of  the  Cuban  fantasy 
in  that  perceptive  paragraph. 

In  the  aftermath  of  so  monumental 
a  blunder  as  Cuba,  however,  it  seems 
pertinent  to  .inquire:  Just  what  is 
the  record  of  CIA?  Are  its  successes 
overbalanced  by  its  failures?  And 
does  it,  in  its  dual  role  of  'secret  agent 
and  activist-  operative,  not  merely'. 


inform  our  foreign  policy  but,  to  a 
large  measure  at  least,  determine  it? 

Let  it  be  said  at  once  that  there 
can  be  no  exact  score  board  chalking 
up  the  runs,  hits  and  errors  of  CIA. 
Allen  Dulles  himself  has  commented 
that  the  only  time  his  agency  makes 
the  headlines  is  when  it  falls  flat  on 
its  face  in  public.  Its  successes,  he 
intimates,  cannot  be  publicized  for 
the  obvious  reason  that  to  do  so 
might  give  away  some  of  the  secrets 
of  his  far-flung  intelligence  network. 
This  is  true,  but  only  partially  so. 
For  CIA,  while  it  refrains  from  pub¬ 
lic  announcements,  docs  not  disdain 
the  discreet  and  controlled  leak.  -And 
some  -  of  these  leaks  have  found 
their  way  into  such  prominence  as 
Saturday  Evening  Post  exclusives. 

Where  the  CIA  Succeeds 

Despite  the  secrecy  of  CIA,  there¬ 
fore,  there  is  on  the  public  record, 
in  the  fourteen  years  since  its  cre¬ 
ation  in  1947,  a  partial  and,  indeed, 
highly  significant  record  of  its  deeds. 
And  by  this  record  It  is  possible  to 
judge  it.  Let’s  look  first  at  some  of 
tbq '  achievements. 

1[In  1955,  a  CIA  communications 
expert,  studying  a  detailed  map  of 
Berlin,  discovered  that  at  one  point 
the  mpin  Russian  telephone  lines  ran 
only  300  yards  from  a  radar  station 
in  the  American  sector.  The  CIA 
dug  an  underground  tunnel,  tapped 
the  cables  and,  for  months,  before 
the  Russians  got  wise,  monitored 
every,  telephonic  whisper  in  the  So¬ 
viet  -East  Sector. 

jjln  1956,  when  Nikita  Khrushchev 
delivered  his  famous  secret  speech 
denouncing  the  crimes  of  Josef  Stalin 
before  the  Twentieth  Communist 
Party  Congress,  a  CIA  agent  man¬ 
aged  to  get'  the  text  and  smuggle  it 
out  to  the  Western  world.  Washing¬ 
ton  was  able  to  reveal  the  explosive 
contents  before  the  Soviets  them¬ 
selves  had  edited  the  speech  for  pub¬ 
lic  consumption.  The  blow  was  prob- 
abfy  one  of  the  strongest  ever  struck 
at  Communist  ideology.  Communist 
parties  in  the  United  States  and 
other  Western  countries,  long  taught 
by  Communist  propaganda  to  regard 
S-talm  with  reverence,  felt  that  the 
bedrock  of  belief  had  - been  cut  out 
frorn  under  them. 

HThe  U-2  spy  plane  operation,  a 
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risky  procedure  that  backfired  dis¬ 
astrously  in  the  end,  was  for  years 
one  of  the  world’s  most  successful 
feats  in  espionage.  From  fifteen  miles 
up,  •  this  plane  took  pictures  of  such 
incredible  clarity  and  -detail  that  it 
was  possible  to  distinguish  between 
a  cyclist  and  a  pedestrian;  its  radio 
receivers,  which  monitored  all  wave 
lengths,  recorded  literally  millions  of 
words.  A  single  flight  across  Russia 
often  furnished  enough  assorted  in¬ 
formation  to  keep  several  thousand 
CIA  employees  working  for  weeks, 
and  the  flights  lasted  for  four  years 
before,  at  the  beginning  of  May, 
I960,  on  the  very  eve  of  the  sched¬ 
uled  Summit  Conference  in  Paris, 
pilot  Francis  Powers  took  off  on  the 
mission  on  which  he  was  shot  down. 
The  bad  judgment  implicit  in  order¬ 
ing  the  flight  at  such  a  delicate  time, 
the  ridiculous  CIA  “cover  story” 
that  Powers  was  gathering  weather 
data,  the  solemn  promulgation  of 
this  fairy  tale  and  the  swift  subse¬ 
quent  exposure  of  the  United  States 
before  the  world  as  an  arrant  liar — 
all.  of  this  wrecked  the  Summit, 
forced  the  United  States  to  abandon 
the  U-2  aerial  espionage  program, 
and  inflicted  enormous  world-wide 
damage  on  American  prestige. 
Whether,  in  the  ideological  war  for 
men’s  minds,  the  ultimate  tarnishing 
of  the  American  image  outweighs  the 
positive  details  garnered  by  the  U-2s 
in  four  years  of  successful  espionage 
remains  a  forever  unresolved  point 
of  debate.  For  one  thing,  the  ideo¬ 
logical  war  goes  on,  neither  finally 
won  nor  irretrievably  lost;  for  an¬ 
other,  no  one  except  on  the  very 
highest  and  most  closely  guarded 
levels  of  government  can  possibly 
know  just  how  vitally  important 
were  the  details  the  U-2s  gathered, 
-  Though  the  U-2  program  became, 
in  its  catastrophic  finale,  a  fulcrum 
of  policy,  the  significant  pattern 
that  emerges  from  the  Berlin  wire 
tapping,  the  smuggling  of  the  Khru¬ 
shchev  speech,  the  years-long  earlier 
successes  of  U-2,  seems  fairly  ob¬ 
vious.  All  dealt  with  intelligence — 
and  intelligence  only.  The  intent  was 
to  gather  the  kind  of  broad  and  de¬ 
tailed  information  on  which  an  in¬ 
telligent  foreign  policy  may  be  based. 
These  activities  did  not  in  them¬ 
selves  constitute  active  meddling  in, 
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or  formation  of,  policy.  Unfortunate¬ 
ly,  not  all  CIA  activities  fall  into 
this  legitimate  intelligence  role;  time 
and  again,  CIA  has  meddled  active¬ 
ly  in  the  internal  affairs  of  foreign 
governments.  And  it  is  in  this  field 
that  some  of  its  most  vaunted  suc¬ 
cesses  raise  grave  questions  about 
the  drift  and  intent  of  our  foreign 
policy. 

Where  It  Fails 

Here  are  some  of  the  high  spots 
of  CIA  in  international  intrigue: 

IJIn  1953,  with  Allen  Dulles  him¬ 
self  playing  a  leading  role,  CIA 
sparked  a  coup  that  ousted  Moham¬ 
med  Mossadegh  as  Premier  of  Iran. 
Mossadegh,  a  wealthy  landowner, 
rose  to  political  power  by  capitaliz¬ 
ing  on  popular  hatred  of  the  British 
Anglo-Iranian  Oil  Company,  which 
dominated  the  economy  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  exporting  Iran’s  greatest  na¬ 
tional  resource  by  payment  to  the 
national  treasury  of  what  Mossa¬ 
degh  considered  a  mere  pittance. 
Mossadegh  set  out  to  nationalize  the 
oil  industry  in  Iran’s  interest,  allied 
himself  with  pro-Con^munist  forces 
in  Teheran,  and  virtually  usurped 
the  power  of  Shah  Mohammed  Reza 
Pahlevi.  When  he  did,  a  successful 
CIA  plot  bounced  Mossadegh  out  of 
office  so  fast  he  hardly  knew  what 
had  hit  him;  the  Shah  was  restored 
to  power;  and  a  four-nation  con¬ 
sortium,  in  partnership  with  the 
Iranian  Government,  was  given  con¬ 
trol  over  the  country’s  liquid  gold. 
CIA  showed  a  tendency,  if  -not  to 
brag,  at  least  to  chuckle  in  public 
about  this  wily  and  triumphant 
coup;  but  the  aftermath  has  furnish¬ 
ed  no  cause  for  unalloyed  rejoicing. 
The  United  States  poured  millions 
of  dollars  into  Iran  to  shore  up  the 
government  of  the  anti-Communist 
Shah.  A  Congressional  committee 
found  in  1957  that,  in  five  years,  Iran 
had  received  a  quarter  of  a  billion 
dollars  in  American  aid.  Yet  the 
Iranian  people  themselves  had  not 
profited.  So  many  American  dollars 
had  stuck  to  the  fingers  of  corrupt 
officials  that  Iran  was  running  up 
constant  deficits,  though  the  Con¬ 
gressional  committee  found  that  it 
should  have  been  fully  capable,  with 
its  oil  revenues,  of  financing  its  own 
national  development.  Despite  the 


hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in 
American  aid,  Iran  remained  so  prim¬ 
itive  that,  in  some  isolated  towns,  in 
this  twentieth  century,  residents  had 
yet  to  see  their  first  wheeled  vehicle; 
a  whole  -family  might  live  for  a  year 
on  the  produce  of  a  single  walnut 
tree;  and  small  children  labored  all 
day  at  the  looms  -of  rug  factories  for 
20  cents  or  less.  Small  .wonder,  as 
Time  reported  in  1960,  that  Mossa¬ 
degh  “is  still  widely  revered”;  small 
wonder  either  that  a  new  Premier, 
appointed  by  the  Shah  in  early  M-ay, 
1961,  after  a  riotous  outbreak  in 
Teheran,  was  described  by  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  as  the  Shah’s  “Jast  hope 
of  averting  bankruptcy  and  possible 
revolution.  .  .  .” 

^[In  1954,  Jacobo  Arbeftz  Guzman 
won  an  election  in  Guatemala  and 
achieved  supreme  power.  This  demo¬ 
cratic  verdict  by  the  Guatemalan 
electorate  was  not  pleasing  to  the 
United  States.  American  officials  de¬ 
scribed  the  Arbenz  regime  as  com¬ 
munistic.  Th-is  has  been  disputed,  but 
there  is  no  question  t-hat  Arbenz  was 
sufficiently  leftist  in  orientation  to 
threaten  the  huge  1-and  holdings  of 
Guatemala’s  wealthy  classes  an'd  the 
imperial  interests  of  United  Fruit 
and  other  large  American  corpora¬ 
tions.  American  disenchantment  with 
Arbenz  needed  only  a  spark  to  be 
exploded  into  action,  and  the  spark 
was  supplied  by  Allen  Dulles  and 
CIA.  Secret  agents  abroad  spotted 
a  Polish  freighter  being  loaded  with 
Czech  arms  and  ammunition;  CIA 
operatives  around  the  world  traced 
the  peregrinations  of  the  freighter  as, 
after  several  mysterious  changes  of 
destination,  she  finally  came  to  port 
and  began  unloading  the  munitions 
destined  for  Arbenz.  Then  CIA,  with 
the  approval  of  the  National  Security 
Council,  struck.  Two  Globemasters, 
loaded  with  arms  and  ammunition, 
were  flown  to  Honduras  .and  Nica¬ 
ragua.  There  the  weapons  were 
placed  in  the  hands  of  followers  of 
an  exiled  Guatemalan  Army  officer. 
Col.  Carlos  Castillo  Armas.  He  in¬ 
vaded  Guatemala,  and  the  Arbenz 
regime  collapsed  like  a  pack  of  cards. 
It  is  perhap-s  significant  that  the 
Guatemalan  blueprint  was  practical¬ 
ly  identical  with  the  one  CIA  follow¬ 
ed  this  April  in  the  attempt  to  over¬ 
throw  Castro.  Only  Castro  was  no 
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Arbenz.  In  any  event,  Guatemala, 
like  Iran,  remains  one  of  the  CIA’s 
most  publicly  acknowledged  coups; 
and,  like  Iran,  the  sequel  raises  dis¬ 
turbing  doubts  about  precisely  what 
was  gained.  For  the  promises  of  the 
CIA-backed  Castillo  forces  to  insti¬ 
tute  social  and  democratic  reforms 
have  not  yet  materialized.  Half  of 
the  arable  land  in  the  nation  of  four 
million  persons  still  remains  in  the 
hands  of  1,100  families.  The  economy 
of  the  country  is  dominated  by  three 
large  American  corporations,  topped 
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by  United  Fruit.  Workers  in  the 
vineyards  of  United  Fruit  staged  a 
strike  in  1955  trying  to  get  their 
wages  of  $1.80  a  day  raised  to  $3. 
They  lost.  And  Guatemala  is  still  a 
distressed  country — so  deeply  dis¬ 
tressed  that  the  Kennedy  Adminis¬ 
tration  feels  it  must  have  several 
more  bushels  of  American  aid. 

If  In  1954  an  d  again  in  1958,  the 
United  States  almost  went  to  Avar 
with  Communist  China  over  the 
rocky  islets  of  Quemoj''  and  Matsu, 
squatting  less  than  three  miles  off 
the  Chinese  coast.  When  Red  Chi¬ 
nese  artillery  barrages  blanketed  the 
islands,  heavily  over-populated  with 
Chiang  Kai-shek  troops,  American 
public  opinion  was  conditioned  to 
react  angrily  to  these  aggressive  ac¬ 
tions.  What  hardly  any  Americans 
realized  at  the  time  was  that  the 
Red  Chinese  hod  been  subjected  to 
considerable  provocation.  Allen  Dul¬ 
les’  CIA  had  established  on  Formosa 
an  outfit  known  as  Western  Enter¬ 
prises,  Inc.  This  was  nothing  more 
than  a  blind  for  CIA;  and,  as  Stewart 
Alsop  later  wrote  in  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  CIA  agents,  operating 
from  'this  cover,  masterminded  “com¬ 
mando-type  guerrilla  raids  on  the 
mainland  ...  in  battalion  strength.” 
The  title  to  Alsop’s  article  told  all: 
“The  Story  Behind  Qucrnoy:  How 
We  Drifted  Close  to  War.” 

Tfln  1960  and  again  in  1961,  the 
landlocked  Indo-China  principality 
of  Laos  threatened  the  peace  of  the 
world  in  a  tug-of-war  between  East 
and  West.  Again  the  American  pub¬ 
lic  was  confronted  with  glaring  head¬ 
lines  picturing  the  menace  of  an  on- 
sAveeping .  world  communism;  it  was 
given,  at  the  outset  at  any  rate — 
and  first  impressions  in  international 
sensations  are  almost  always  the  ones 
that  count — ‘practically  no  under¬ 
standing  of  underlying  issues.  Yet  a 
Congressional  committee  in  June, 
1959,  had  filed  a  scathing  report  on 
one  of  the  most  disgraceful  of  Amer¬ 
ican  foreign  aid  operations.  The  com¬ 
mittee  found  that,  in  seven  years, 
we  had  poured  more  than  $300  mil¬ 
lion  into  Laos.  This  Indiscriminate 
aid  had  caused  runaway  inflation 
and  wrecked  the  economy  of  the 
country.  At  our  insistence,  a  25,000- 
man  Army  that  the  Laotians  didn’t 
want  or  need — and  one  that  wouldn’t 


fig’ll  t — had  been  .foisted  on  the  Lao¬ 
tian  people.  In  a  completely  botched- 
up  program,  American  resident  gen¬ 
iuses  spent  some  $1.6  million  to  build 
a  highway,  built  no  highway,  and 
wound  up  giving  all  Southeast  Asia 
a  vivid  demonstration  of  the  most 
unlovely  aspects  of  the  American 
system  of  bribery,  graft  and  corrup¬ 
tion.  As  if  this  wasn’t  bad  enough, 
little  Laos  fairly  crawled  with  CIA 
agents.  These  gentry,  in  late  1960, 
in  another  of  their  famous  coups, 
overthrew  the  neutralist  government 
of  Prince  Souvanna  Phouma  and  in¬ 
stalled  a  militarist  regime  headed  by 
Gen.  Phoumi  Nosavan.  The  Phoumi 
Army  clique  had  just  one  qualifica¬ 
tion  to  recommend  it,  but  it  was  a 
qualification  dear  to  the  heart  of 
CIA:  it  was  militantly  anti-Commu- 
nist.  Unfortunately,  this  attitude  did 
not  recommend  the  new  regime  as 
heartity  to  the  Laotian  people  as  it 
did  to  the  CIA;  General  Phoumi  hid 
almost  no  popular  support,  and  when 
the  Communist  Pathet  Lao  forces 
began  to  gobble  up  vast  chunks  of 
the  nation,  there  Avas  hardly  any  re¬ 
sistance.  The  result  was  inevitable. 
The  United  States  was  placed  in  the 
humiliating  p-osition  of  practically 
begging  to  get  the  very  type  of  neu¬ 
tralist  government  its  CIA  had  con¬ 
spired  to  overthrow.  A  greater  loss 
of  face  in  face-conscious  Asia  could 
hardly  be  imagined. 

ReA'olutions  for  Hire? 

These  are  just  a  feAV  of  the  best- 
documented  examples  of  CIA’s  med¬ 
dling  in  the  internal  affairs  of  other 
nations.  There  are  others.  There  is 
the  case  of  Burma,  on  Avhom  CIA 
foisted  unwanted  thousands  of 
Chiang  Kai-shek’s  so-called  freedom 
fighters — warriors  who  found  it  much 
pleasanter  to  take  over  practically  an 
entire  Burmese  province  and  grow 
opium  than  to  fight  the  Red  Chinese. 
There  was  this  spring’s  Algerian 
Army  revolt  against  Gen.  Charles  de 
Gaulle,  an  event  in  Avhich  an  accus¬ 
ing  French  press  contends  the  CIA 
played  an  encouraging  hand.  CIA 
categorically  denies  it,  but  French 
officialdom,  suspicious  as  a  result  of 
previous  CIA  meddling  in  French 
nuclear-arms  program  legislation,  has 
refrained  from  giving  the  American 
agency,  a  full  coat  of  whitewash, 
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Such  activities  obviously  range 
far' beyond  the  bounds  of  legitimate 
intelligence  gathering.  No  one  will 
argue  today,  in  the  tensions  of  a 
cold  war  that  at  almost  any  moment 
might  turn  hot,  against  the  need  for 
an  expert  intelligence-gathering 
agency.  But  does  it  follow  that  we 
need  and  must  have  an  agency  gear¬ 
ed  to  the  overthrow  of  governments 
in  any  and  all  sections  of  the  world? 
Have  we,  who  pose  (most  of  us  sin¬ 
cerely)  as  a  truly  democratic  peo¬ 
ple,  the  right  to  send  our  secret 
agents  to  determine  for  the  people 
of  Iran  or  Guatemala  or  Laos  what 
government  shall  rule  them?  We 
have  never  proclaimed  this  right; 
our  public  officials  doubtless  would 
express  pious  abhorrence  at  the 
thought.  But,  in  the  light  of  past 
events,  we  can  hardly  be  surprised 
if,  to  the  world  at  large,  CIA  actions 
spfeak  louder  than  official  protesta¬ 
tions. 

Nor  can  we  escape  the  odium  of 
regimes  with  whioh  the  CIA  has  sad¬ 
dled  us.  It  follows  as  inevitably  as 
day  the  night  that,  if  CIA  conspires 
to  overthrow  a  foreign  government 
on  the  blind  theory  that  in  the  war 
against  communism  anything  goes, 
the  American  people  as  a  whole  are 
burdened  with  responsibility  for  the 
regime  that  CIA  has  helped  to  in¬ 
stall.  And  the  record  of  such  regimes 
in  many  remote  corners  of  the  world 
is  decidedly  not  prett}'-.  In  the  light 
of  the  past,  it  should  be  obvious  that 
the  future  is  not  to  be  won  by  prop¬ 
ping  up  puppets  with  sticky  fingers. 

On  this  whole  issue,  perhaps  the 
most  perceptive  piece  of  writing  was 
produced  in  the  aftermath  of  Cuba 
by  Walter  Lippmann  in  a  column  en¬ 
titled  “To  Ourselves  Be  True.”  Lipp¬ 


mann,  fresh  from  recent  interviews 
with  Khrushchev,  wrote: 

“We  have  been  forced  to  ask  our¬ 
selves  recently  how  a  free  and  open 
society  can  compete  with  a  totali¬ 
tarian  state. -This  is  a  crucial  ques¬ 
tion.  Can  our  Western  society  sur¬ 
vive  and  flourish  if  it  remains  true 
to  its  own  faith  and  principles?  Or 
must  it  abandon  them  in  order  to 
fight  fire  with  fire?”  Lippmann’s  an¬ 
swer  to  this  last  question  was  a  ring¬ 
ing,  “No.”  The  Cuban  adventure 
had  failed,  he  wrote,  because  for  us 
it  was  completely  out  of  character — 
as  out  of  character  as  for  a  cow  to 
try  to  fly  or  a  fish  to  walk.  The 
United  States,  of  course,  must  em¬ 
ploy  secret  agents  for  its  own  infor¬ 
mation.  “But  the1  United  States  can¬ 
not  successfully  conduct  large  secret 
conspiracies,”  he  wrote.  “.  .  .  The 
American  conscience  is  a  reality.  It 
will  make  hesitant  and  ineffectual, 
even  if  it  does  not  prevent,  an  un- 
American  policy.  ...  It  follows  that 
in  the  great  struggle  with  commu¬ 
nism,  we  must  find  our  strength  by 
developing  and  applying  our  own 
principles,  not  in  abandoning  them. 

yy 

Probing  more  deeply,  Lippmann 
analyzed  Khrushchev's  philosophy 
and  explained  the  Soviet  leader’s  ab¬ 
solute  belief  in  the  ultimate  triumph 
of  communism.  The  Soviet  Premier, 
he  had  found,  is  sincerely  convinced 
that  capitalism  is  rigid,  static;  that  it 
cannot  change,  it  cannot  meet  the 
needs  of  the  people,  the  needs  of  the 
future.  Only  communism  can,  and 
communism  will  succeed  capitalism 
as  capitalism  supplanted  feudalism. 
This,  with  Khrushchev,  is  “absolute 
dogma.”  Having  explained  this, 
Lippmann  -then  wrote: 


I  venture;  to  argue  from  this 
analysis  that  the  reason  we  are  on 
the  defensive  in  so  many  places-,  is 
that  for  some  ten  years  we  have 
been  doing  exactly  what  Mr.  K.  ex¬ 
pects  us  to  do.  We  fiave  used  money 
and  arms  in  a  long,  losing  attempt 
to  stabilize  native  governments  which, 
in  the  name  of  anti-communism,  ate 
opposed  to  all  irripottant'  social 
change.  This' has  beeh  exactly  what 
Mr.  K.’s  dogma  calls  '  for  — ^  that 
communism  should  he  the  only  al¬ 
ternative  to  the  statin  quo  with  its 
immemorial  poverty  and  privilege. 

We  cannot  compete  with  commu¬ 
nism,  Lippmann  argued,  if  we  con¬ 
tinue  to  place  “the  weak  countries 
in  a  dilemma  where  they  must  stand 
still  with  us  and  our  client  rulers, 
or  start  moving  with  communism.” 
We  must  offer  them  “a  third  option, 
which  is  economic  development  and 
social  improvement  without  the  to¬ 
talitarian  discipline  of  communism.” 

Obviously,  the  philosophy  of  Wal¬ 
ter  Lippmann  is  several  aeons  re¬ 
moved  from  that  of  the  CIA  man, 
whose  record  shows  he  has  just  one 
gauge  of  merit— the  rigid  right-wing 
inflexibility  of  the  anti-communistic 
puppet  regimes  that  CIA  -has  install¬ 
ed  and  supported.  The  record  sug¬ 
gests  that  in  the  CIA  lexicon  there 
is  no  room  for  social  and,  economic 
reform;  such  phrases  imply  a  pos¬ 
sibly  leftish  tendency,  and  God  for¬ 
bid  that  we  should  ever  back  such! 
Let’s  give  ’em,  instead,  a  military 
dictatorship.  This  CIA  philosophy- 
in-action  is  the  very  antithesis  of  the 
American  spirit  Walter  Lippmann 
was  writing  about,  and  to  understand 
how  we  came  to  be  encumbered  with 
it,  one  must  understand  the  career 
and  ties  and  outlook  cxf  one  man — 
Allen  Welsh  Dulles. 


PART  II  ALLEN  DULLES:  BEGINNINGS 


WHEN  ALLEN  DULLES  was  eight 
years  old,  he  wrote  a  thirty-one  page 
essay  on  the  Boer  War,  an  event 
that  was  then  disturbing  the  con¬ 
science  of  the  World.  The  last  sen¬ 
tence  read:  “I  hope  the  Boers  win 
this  war  because  the  Boers  are  in 
the  right  and  the  hritish  in  the 
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wrong.”  Questioned  in  after  life  about 
that  small  “b”  in  “British,”  Dulles 
explained  that  he ’wrote  it  that  way 
deliberately  because  he  didn’t  like 
the  British  at  the  time  and  hoped 
that  small  “b”  would  show  just  what 
he  thought  of  them. 

Now,  sixty  years  later,  Allen  Dul¬ 


les  is  very  much  the  man  foreshad¬ 
owed  by  the- boy  author.  The  interest 
in  foreign  affairs  that  led  him  to 
write  a  small  book,  on  the  Boer  War 
at  the  age  of  eight  (it  was  actually 
published  by  a  doting  grandfather) 
has  remained  with  him  throughout 
his  life.  Some  would  say,  too,  that 
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he  retained  the  strong  prejudices,  or 
the  stout  convictions  (depending  on 
how  you  look  at  it),  that  led  him  at 
the  age-  of  eight  to  refuse  to  dignify 
the  British  with  a  capital  letter. 

The  future  master  of  the  CIA  was 
steeped  in  the  aura  of  international 
affairs  from  earliest  childhood.  He 
was  born  on  April  7,  1893,  in  Water- 
town,  N.Y.,  where  his  father,  Allen 
Macy  Dulles,  was  a  Presbyterian 
minister.  His  mother,  the  former 
Edith  Foster,  was  the  daughter  of 
General  John  Watson  Foster,  who 
in  1892  had  become  Secretary  of 
State  in  the  Republican  administra¬ 
tion  of  Benjamin  Harrison.  Years 
later  his  mother’s  brother-in-law, 
Robert  Lansing,  was  to  serve  as  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  in  the  administration 
of  Woodrow  Wilson. 

These  family  ties  were  to  be  in¬ 
fluential  both  in  the  career  ,of'  Allen 
Dulles  and  in  that  of  'his  brother, 
John  Foster,  five  years  his  senior. 
Alien  graduated  from  Princeton  with 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  honors  in  1914:  and 
promptly  went  off  to  teach  English 
for  a  year  in  a  missionary  school  at 
Allahabad,  India.  Returning  to 
Princeton,  he  got  his  Master  of  Arts 
degree,  then  followed  in  the  foot¬ 
steps  of  his  older  brother  by  joining 
the  diplomatic  service  ruled  by  his 
uncle,  Secretary  of  State  Robert 
Lansing.  On  May  16,  1916,  when  he 
was  twenty-three,  he  went  off  to 
Vienna  as  an  undersecretary  in  the 
American  embassy.  Though  the 
young  man  himself  could  'have  had 
no  inkling  at  the  time,  this  was  where 
it  was  all  to  begin;  here  were  to  be 
woven  the  first  permanent  strands 
into  the  career  of  the  future  boss  of 
CIA. 

Beginnings  in  Vienna 

Vienna  was  theft  the  capital  of  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Empire,  the  part¬ 
ner  of  Kaiser  Wilhelm’s  Germany  in 
the  bloody  warfare  of  World  War  I. 
America  herself  was  about  to  become 
involved  in  this  most  tragic  of  wais, 
from  which  the  world  has  yet  to  sal¬ 
vage  a  formula  for  peace.  In  the 
striped-trouser  set  and  the  top-level 
society  of  Vienna,  young  Dulles,  the 
nephew  of  the  American  Secretary 
of  State,  quickly  made  his  mark;  and 
when  America  joined  the  Allies,  he 
along  with  other  members  of  the 
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American  delegation  skipped  across 
the  border  to  Berne  in  Switzerland. 
It  was  here  that  Dulles  got  his  first 
taste  of  the  secret,  high-level  in¬ 
trigue  that  so  often  determines  the 
fate  of  empires  and  of  .peoples.  As 
he  later  told  a  visitor:  “That’s  when 
I  learned  what  a  valuable  place 
Switzerland  was  for  information — 
and  when  I  became  interested  in  in¬ 
telligence  work.” 

Dulles’  interest  doubtless  was  stim¬ 
ulated  by  the  heady  role  he  played 
in  the  very  kind  of  top-drawer,  be¬ 
hind-the-scenes  maneuvering  that 
was  to  mark  the  pattern  of  his  later 
life.  By  the  beginning  of  1918,  the 
creaky  Austro-Hungarian  Empire, 
exhausted  by  war,  ,  could  perceive 
plainly  before  it  the  hideous  specter 
of  imminent  collapse.  Naturally,  its 
Emperor  Charles,  with  a  ruler’s  pri¬ 
mal  -instinct  for  self-preservation, 
wanted  to  salvage  as  much  from  the 
ruins  as  was  possible.  His  negotiator 
in  this  laudable  endeavor  was  his 
former  tutor,  Dr.  Heinrich  Lam- 
-rnasch.  Lammasch  had  met  the  tall 
and  charming  Allen  Dulles  in  Vienna; 
he  was  perfectly  aware  that  the 
young  man  was  the  nephew  of  the 
American  Secretary  of  State;  and  so, 
with  an  eye  to  establishing  rapport 
on  the  highest  possible  levels,  he  ap¬ 
proached  Dulles  and  through  'him 
made  arrangements  for  the  salvage 
talks  the  Austrians  so  much  desired. 

The  secret  discussions  which  Allen 
Dulles  thus  played  a  key  role  in  ar¬ 
ranging  began  on  January  31,  1918, 
•in  a  villa  in  Grummlingen,  near 


Berne,  belonging  to  a  director  of 
Krupp’s.  Professor  George  D.  Her¬ 
ron,  who  often  earned  out  secret  as¬ 
signments  for  President  Wilson, 
■headed '  the  American  delegation. 
Professor  Lammasch  and  industrial¬ 
ist  Julius  Meinl  led  the  opposing  bar¬ 
gain  hunters.  The  Austrians  were 
ready  to  promise  almost  anything 
in  the  hope  of  preserving  the  Haps- 
burg  monarchy,  and  the  Americans, 
evidently  blind  to  the  already  tar¬ 
nished  luster  of  the  throne,  deluded 
themselves  into  the  belief  that  they 
were  really  being  offered  a  prize — 
that  the  Austrian  Emperor  might  be 
propped  up  as  “a  useful  force.” 

Finding  these  nice  Americans  so 
receptive,  Lammasch  was  effusive  in 
his  promises  Austria-Hungary  would 
be  positively  delighted  to  follow  the 
American  lead  in  everything,  espe¬ 
cially  if  (does  this  sound  familiar?) 
the  generous  Americans  would  ex¬ 
tend  financial,  aid  and  help  to  build 
“a  bridge  of  gold”  between  Vienna 
and  Washington.  Dulles’  immediate 
superior,  Hugh  Wilson,  was  intrigued 
by  the  prospect,  and  all  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  delegation  seems  to  have  been 
quite  enthusiastic.  The  British,  in¬ 
formed  of  the  proposal,  were  far  more 
skeptical  and  warned  against  trust¬ 
ing  too  much  in  the  performance  of 
the  Hapsburgs.  Events  proved  the 
British  so  right.  The  Austrian  mon¬ 
archy  collapsed,  Charles  abdicated, 
and  the  net  result  was  a  fiasco.  Yet 
Time  in  1959  -could  write  of  this 
-period  that  Allen  Dulles,  in  the 
-Switzerland  of  1918,  “-hatched  the 
first  of  the  giandiose  plots  which 
were  -to  become  his  trademark.” 

Introduction  to  Germany 

After  Berne  came  the  great  peace 
conference  at  Versailles.  Secretary  of 
State  Lansing,  -second  only  to  Wilson 
among  the  American  negotiators,  saw 
to  it  that  his  two  nephews  had  re¬ 
served  seats  at  the  great  event.  John 
Foster  was  given  the  task  of  study¬ 
ing  such  financial  problems  as  repa¬ 
rations  and  war  debts;  Allen  had  an 
even  moi;e  fascinating  job  as  assist¬ 
ant  head  of  the  Department  of  Cur¬ 
rent  Political  and  Economic  Corre¬ 
spondence,  a  key  organization  that 
handled  and  -channeled  all  communi¬ 
cations  to  the  American  delegation. 
Allen  Dulles’  immediate  boss  was 
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Ellis  Dressel,.  a  leading  American  ex¬ 
pert  on  German  affairs  and  a  man 
who  was  convinced  that  the  new 
Soviet  Union  represented  a  -  world 
menace,  one  that  could  be  dealt  with 
effectively  (shades  of  1945!)  only 
■through  a  partnership  between  Amer¬ 
ica  and  a  revived  Germany. 

This  was  not  the  prevailing  view 
in  that  simpler  world  of  1918  in 
which  hatred  of  militaristic  Germany 
was  the  dominating  factor.  It  is  sig¬ 
nificant  mainly  because,  for  its  day, 
it  was  an  extreme  view  and  because 
Allen  Dulles  was  quite  '  close  to 
Dressel  and  shared  many  of  his  be¬ 
liefs.  In  December,  1918,  and  again 
in  early  1919,  Allen  accompanied  his 
superior  on  trips  to  Germany  during 
which  they  conferred  with  high  Ger¬ 
man  industrialists.  The  bent  of  Dul¬ 
les’  own  thinking  at  the  time  is  indi¬ 
cated  in  a  memorandum  that  he 
wrote  on  December  30,  1918,  en¬ 
titled:  “Lithuania  arid  Poland,  the 
Last  Barrier  between  Germany  and 
the  Bolsheviks.”  It  evidently  was 
based  largely  on  information  gath¬ 
ered  from  Polish  and  Lithuanian  ref¬ 
ugees,  and  it  described  the  Bolshevik 
menace  in  the  strongest  terms.  Dul¬ 
les  even  advocated  support  of  Polish- 
Lithuanian  intervention  in  Russia, 
writing:  “The  Allies  should  not  be 
deterred  from  a  military  expedition 
because  of  their  fear  that  it  would 
require  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
men.”  ' 

Peace  concluded,  Dressel  -was  sent 
to  Berlin  as  American  charge  d’af¬ 
faires  in  Germany,  and  Dulles  went 
with  him.  Here  he  was  thrown  into 
contact  with  a  stream  of  German 
politicians,  industrialists  and  Army 
officers,  many  of  whom  were  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  new  Communist 
menace  and  talked  about  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  raising  a  European  army — 
spearheaded  by  Germ  sin  generals,  of 
course — to  fight  the  radical  Bolshe¬ 
viks.  Nothing  came  of  these  plans, 
and  Dulles  soon  was  transferred  to 
Constantinople. 

In  later  years,  the  stereotyped 
portrait  of  Allen  Dulles  given  'the 
American  people  by  virtually  all  of 
the  large  media  of  information  pic¬ 
tures  a  master  spy,  a  super-sleuth, 
who  confounded  his  rivals  in  inter¬ 
national  intrigue  from  his  earliest 
days.  The  image,  contrasted  with 
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the  reality  of  what  came  out  of  Dul¬ 
les’  first  “grandiose  -plot”  at  Berne, 
seems, considerably  overblown,  but  it 
suffers  evem  greater  •  damage  when 
one  studies  the  acid  pen  portrait  of 
Dulles  in  action  in  the  Balkans  left 
by  a  veteran  American  intelligence 
■officer  of  the  period. 

Dabbling  in  Oil 

The  disenchanted  agent  was  Rob¬ 
ert  Dunn,  a  veteran  and  hard-bitten 
American  newspaper  man  who  had 
received  his  initial  training  in  skep¬ 
ticism  at  the  hands  of  Lincoln  Stef¬ 
fens.  Dunn  later  spent  pearly  twenty 
years  in  Naval  Intelligence.  He  was 
a  lieutenant  in  Turkey  in  those  first 
years  of  the  1920s,  when  Allen  Dul¬ 
les  appeared  upon  the  scene.  Years 
later,  in  his  book  World  Alive,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Crown  in  1956,  he  wrote 
as  follows: 

And  now  Mr.  Secretary  of  State 
Colby’s  young  men  were  arriving  in 
the  flesh  to  whistle  at  the  nymphs 
on  our  office  ceiling.  Among  the 
cooky-pushers  strange  to  a  naval 
staff  came  one  .beetle-browed  Boston 
Brahmin,  rich  as  a  dog’s  insides  with 
copper  stock.  ... 

One  Allen  Dulles,  freckled,  with 
toothbrush  mustache,  was  a  serious 
grad  of  the  Princeton  Golf  Club, 
fresh  from  Versailles  and  drawing 
the  fatal  boundaries  of  Czechoslova¬ 
kia. 

Dunn  continues  by  recounting 
how  a  London  Times  reporter  hap¬ 
pened  to  find  in  a  second-hand  book¬ 
stall  an  ancient  volume  from  which 
anti-Semitic  propagandists  obvious¬ 


ly  bad  'filc,hed-.the  ideas  for -the  Pro¬ 
tocols  of  the  Elders  of  Zion.  Neither 
the  Thfies  reporter  nor  Dunn  was 
very  much  excited  by  die  discovery 
because,  as  Dunn  wrote,  the  Proto¬ 
cols  had  been  well  exposed  by  in¬ 
ternal  evidence  as  forgeries  and  hard¬ 
ly  anyone  .took  them  seriously  any 
tnore. 

But  now  fDunn  added],  while 
Stamboul  boiled  sedition  against  the 
Entente  and  Kemrri  diet  ties  threat¬ 
ened  siege,  Dulles  .decoded  to  ‘'Sec- 
state”  academic  analyses  of  that  stale 
forgery.  No  wonder  Roosevelt,  liter, 
was  to  growl  at  diplomatic  myopia 
and  the  braid-on-cutaway  tradition. 

Such,  on  Dunn’s  testimony  at  least 
. — and  he  -soon  took  ,the  first  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  get  out  of  Naval  Intelli¬ 
gence  because  lie  couldn’t  stand 
working  with  Dulles — was  the  well- 
coddled  young  'iTian  who,  after  two 
37ears  in  the  Balkans,  was  called  back 
to  Washington  to  head  the  State  De¬ 
partment’s  Division  of  Near  Eastern 
Affairs. 

The  Near  East,  then  as  now,  was 
a  sensitive  area,  and  for  much  the 
same  reason — oil.  British  interests 
had  had  a  hammerlock  on  the  rich 
preserves  of  the  entire  Mediterranean 
basin  and  had  tried  to  freeze  out 
American  rivals;  but  now  such  com¬ 
panies  as  Gulf  and  Standard -Oil  were 
no  longer  to  be  denied.  The  years 
during  which  Dulles  headed  the  key 
Near  Eastern  Division  were,  as  it  so 
happened,  the  very  years  during 
which  ■the  Rockefeller  interests  ip 
Standard  Oil  negotiated  a  toehold 
in  the  Iraq  Petroleum  Co.,  and  the 
very  years  in  which  the  Mellons  of 
Gulf  were  laying  the  groundwork  for 
valuable  concessions  in  the  Bahrein 
Islands.  Both  of  these  developments 
became  public  and  official  in  1927, 
the  year  after  Dulles  left  the  State 
Department  to  join  the  New  York 
law  firm  of  Sullivan  and  Cromwell. 

His  decision  was  motivated  pri¬ 
marily  by  financial ;  considerations. 
The  highest  salary  he  had  made  with 
State  was  some  $8,000  a  year,  and 
he  was  a  married  man,  with  a  grow¬ 
ing  family.  Sullivan  and  Cromwell 
(in  which  older  brother  John  Foster 
was  already  a  partner)  belonged  to 
the  legal  elite  of  Wall  Street — one 
of  those  law  firms  that  have  made 
Themselves  the  virtual  brains  of  big 
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business,  supplying  indispensable  ad¬ 
vice  on  almost  every  financial,  indus- 
trial  and  'commercial  deal.  It  ad¬ 
vised  both  the  Rockefellers  and  the 
Morgans;  it  fairfy  reeked  of- the  kind 
of  money  that  solves  all  a  young 
married  man's  most  acute  financial 
problems. 

In  this  plush  atmosphere;  Allen 
Dulles  quickly  made  himself  at  horde. 
He  had  hardly  fitted  hihlself  into 
his  law  chair,  nldeed,  before  he  be¬ 
came  involved  ill  the  kind  of  bdck- 
stage  masterminding  that  has  come 
to  seem  almost  second-natiire  to  him 
ever  since. 

The  nation  in  question  Was  the 
South  American  state  of  Colombia. 
By  treaty,  Colombia  had  awarded 
the  Morgan  and  IVtfellon  interests  the 
extremely  rich  Barco  Cortcessiori,  So- 
called,  in  Notre  de  Santander  Prov¬ 
ince.  But  in  1926,  just  as  Allen  Dul¬ 
les  was  quitting  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment,  Dr.  Miguel  Abadia-Mendez 
was  elected  President  of  Colombia. 
He  quickly  proved  .to  be  a  disturb¬ 
ing  element  in  the  placid  world  of 
American  oil  interests.  He  threatened 
to  repudiate  the  Barco  Concession; 
he  aroused  great  popular  support; 
and  worried  American  oil  barons  de¬ 
cided  they  would  have  to  act.  They 
turned'  naturally  to  their  legal  brains. 
One  such  brain,  was  Francis  B. 
Loomis,  a  former  State  Department 
official;  another,  Allen  W.  Dulles. 
Pressure  was  immediately  applied  on 
Abadia-Mendez,  but  he,  stubborn 
man,  wouldn't  yield.  In  August,  1928, 
he  accused  the  American  companies 
of  refusing  to  pay  Colombia  what 
they  owed  it  for  -the  years  1923-26 
and  reaffirmed  his  intention  of  re¬ 
voking  the  Barco  Concession.  This 
led  a  secretary  in  the  American  Em¬ 
bassy  in  Bogota  to  write  Washington 
that  he  was  convinced  “the  Presi¬ 
dent  will  not  withdraw  his  annul¬ 
ment  of  the,  agreement  until  lie  is 
forced  to  do  so  under  the  pressure 
of  a  hard  and  fast  demand.” 

Colombia  the  Gem 

Force  was  applied.  The  State  De¬ 
partment  sent  a  sharp  note  to  Bo¬ 
gota.  Colombia  .countered  by  threat¬ 
ening  to  nationalize  all  her  oil  fields. 
The  United  States  served  Colombia 
with  a  formal  ultimatum.  The  Mel¬ 
lons  threatened  an  economic  boycott. 
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Angry  anti-American  demonstrators 
paraded  in  the  streets  of  Bogota. 

The  full  details  of  their  labors 
probably  never  will  be  revealed,  but 
the  effects  became  obvious.  In  1930, 
Colombia  got  a  new  President:  Dr. 
Enrique  Olaya  Herrera,  a  former 
Colombian  ambassador  to  the  United 
States  and  a  well-known  friend  of 
Wall  Street  bankers.  Soon  after  his 
election,  he  visited  New  York  and 
was  promised  a  million-dollar  loan, 
provided  the  Barco  Concession  was 
honored.  It  was. 

This  adventure  in  the  international 
diplomacy  of  oil,  revealing  in  its  way, 
was  actually  little  more  than  a  minor 
vignette  in  the  ascending  careers  of 
Allen  Dulles  and  his  older  brother, 
John  Foster.  The  interests  and  out¬ 
look  of  the  two  were  intertwined  al¬ 
most  inseparably.  They  wer.e  part¬ 
ners  in  the  firm  of  Sullivan  and 
Cromwell;  they  1  represented  the 
same  clients  and  the  same  interests; 
their  two  careers  moved  together  in 
measured  cadence,  almost  like  the 
steps  of  trained  dancers.  Most  im¬ 
portant  among  their  varied,  interests, 
and  claiming  a  major  share  of  their 
attention,  were'  some  6f  Germany’s 
greatest  international  cartels. 

Three  of  their  clients  represented 
the  very  top  drawer,  of  German  in¬ 


dustry.  These  were  the  ‘Vereinigt'e 
Stahlwerke  (The  Thyssen  and  Flick 
trust),  IG  Farbenindustne  (the 
great  chemical  tnist)  and  the  Rob¬ 
ert  Bosch  concern.  The. legal  wits  of 
the  Dulles  brothers  aided  all  three. 

At  the  onset  of  World  War  II,  the 
German  masters  of  American  Bosch 
Corp.  began  to  fear  for  the  safety  of 
their  holdings,  and  an  elaborate  cor¬ 
porate  cover  up  was  arranged.  The 
Wallenberg  brothers,  Swedish  bank¬ 
ers,  agreed  to  take  over  American 
Bosch  (with  the  promise  to  return 
it  after  the  war,  of  course),  but  good 
American  front  names  were  needed 
to  provide  camouflage.  Hence  it  de¬ 
veloped  that  in  August,  1941,  just 
a  few  months  before  Pearl  Harbor, 
John  Foster  Dulles  became  the  sole 
voting  trustee  of  the  majority  shares. 
Iri  1942,  the  U  'S.  Government  seized 
the. shares,  contending  Dulles’  trus¬ 
teeship  was  merely  a  device  to  cloak 
enemy  interests. 

Business  Before  Politics? 

Equally  close  and  equally  signifi¬ 
cant  was  the  role  that  Allen  Dulles 
played  in  the  great  Schroeder  inter¬ 
national  banking  house.  The  parent 
firm  was  German  and  was  headed 
by  Baron  Kurt  von  Schroeder.  A 
genuine  scar-faced  Prussian,  the 
Baron  played  a  key  role  in  the  acces¬ 
sion  to  power  of  Adolf  Hitler.  It  was 
in  his  villa  at  Cologne  on  January 
7,  1933,  that  Hitler  and  von  Papen 
•met  and  worked  out  their  deal  for 
the  Nazi  seizure  of  power.  In  sub- 
sequeht  years,  von  Schroeder  remain¬ 
ed  close  to  the  Nazi  hierarchy.  He 
was  made  SS  Gruppenfuehrer  (the 
equivalent  of  general),  and  he  was 
chairman  of  the  secret  “Frenden- 
Kreis  S,”  which  collected  funds  from 
Ruhr  magnates  to  finance  Heinrich 
Himmler.  Outside  Germany,  the 
Schroeder  financial  empire  stretched 
long  and  powerful  tentacles.  In  Eng¬ 
land,  it  had  J.  H.  Schroeder  Ltd.;  in 
■the  United  States,  the  Schroeder 
Trust  Company  and  the  J.  Henry 
Schroeder  Corporation.  Allen  Dulles 
sat  on  the  boards  of  directors  of' both. 

Almost  any  lawyer  would  contend, 
of  course,  that  there  is  nothing  wrong 
twith  selling  his  talents  where  the 
money  is  and  that  he  has  a  perfect 
right  to  represent  any  client,  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  his  pedigree.  The  Dulles 
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Baron  Kurt  v.  SCHRODER 


BORN:  Aug.  24,  1889. 


PARTY  NUMBER:  1475919 


SS  NUMBER-  276904 


Former  residences:  K6ln:  Hollendla  Villa,  Rheinallee; 

Bonn:  Rolandseck. 

Any  information  relative  to  the  above  mentioned  subject  should  be  forwarded  immediately  to! 

JOINT  SPECIAL  FINANCIAL  DETACHMENT 
U.  S.  GROUP  CONTROL  COUNCIL 
CONTROL  COMMISSION  FOR  GERMANY  (BRITISH  ELEMENT) 

DUSSELDORF. 


This  “Wanted”  poster  was  distributed  by  British  and  U.S.  Military 
Governments  immediately  after  the  war. 


brothers,  however,  did  not  just  hap¬ 
pen  to  represent  an  isolated  German 
client  or  two;  they  represented  the 
elite  of  German  industry,  firms  close¬ 
ly  tied  to  the  Nazi  machinery,  over 
a  long  period  of  time,  on  the  closest 
terms  and  even  in  directoral  capaci¬ 
ties.  Granted  the  complete  propriety 
of  the  representation,  it  would  be 
naive  in  the  extreme  to  believe  that 
such  multiple,  close  associations  do 
not  sway  political  judgments. 

In  the  long-forgotten  records  of 
the  times,  there  are  indeed  some  in¬ 
dications  that  this  was  so.  In  April, 
1940,  for  example,  Dr.  Gerhart  A. 
Westrich,  one  of  Germany’s  leading 
lawyers,  a  man  who  had  handled 
some  European  affairs  for  Sullivan 
and  Cromwell,  came  to  America  by 
way  of  Siberia,  ostensibly  as  Hitler’s 
special  emissary  to  consult  with 
American  businessmen.  He  establish¬ 
ed  residence  on  a  swank  New  York 
suburban  estate  -and  before  long  he 
tbas  consulting,  not  just  with  Ameri¬ 
can  oil  and  industrial  tycoons,  but 
with  a  strange  assortment  of  factory 
workers  and  mechanics.  The  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  exposed  this 
suspicious  activity  and  charged  that 
Westrich  had  made  misrepresenta¬ 
tions  in  applying  for  a  driver’s  li¬ 
cense.  John  Foster  Dulles  imme¬ 
diately  came  to  the  Nazi  agent’s  de¬ 
fense.  “I  don’t  believe  he  has  done 
anything  wrong,”  John  Foster  said. 
“I  knew  him  in  the  old  days  and  I 
had  a  high  regard  for  his  integrity.” 
.American  agents  began  an  investiga¬ 
tion,  however,  and  in  two  weeks  Dr. 
Westrich  was  on  his  way  to  Japan. 

The  Westrich  affair,  inconclusive 
in  .itself,  assumes  greater  significance 
when  one  considers  the  Anglo-Amer¬ 
ican  Fellowship  and  the  America 
First  Committee. 

In  Britain,  the  London  branch  of 
the  Schroeder  banking  firm  financed 
the  Fellowship  and  concentrated  on 
selling  the  Munich  brand  of  appease¬ 
ment  to  the  British  people.  The  Fel¬ 
lowship  sought  as  members  promi¬ 
nent  names  in  the  Conservative  Par¬ 
ty,  big  businessmen,  bankers.  These 
eminents  were  given  the  VIP  treat¬ 
ment  on  conducted  tours  of  Ger¬ 
many;  they  were  entertained  by 
Hitler  and  Goering,  and  von  Rib- 
bentrop  exercised  all  the  wiles  of 
propaganda  to  sell  them  on  the  vir- 
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tues  of  the  Nazi  system.  There  was 
no  secret  about  this  activity,  no 
doubt  about  its  aims  and  purposes. 
And  so  it  is  intriguing  to  find  prom¬ 
inently  listed  as  members  of  the  Fel¬ 
lowship  not  just  the  banking  house 
of  J.  H.  Schroeder  Ltd.  itself,  but  the 
individual  names  of  H.  W.  B. 
Schroeder  and  H.  F.  and  F.  C. 
Tiarks  (see  Tory  M.  P.  by  Simon 
Hoxey,  published  in  England  by  Vic¬ 
tor  Gollancz).  F.  C.  Tiarks  actually 
served  on  the  Fellowship’s  council, 
or  governing  body,  and  H.  W.  B. 
Schroeder  and  the  two  Tiarlcses  sat 
with  Alien  Dulles  on  -the  board  of 
the  J.  Henry  Schroeder  Banking 
Corp. 

On  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  the 
incorporation  papers  for  the  America 
First  Committee,  devoted  to  persuad¬ 
ing  Americans  to  keep  out  of  World 


War  II,  were  drawn  up  in  John 
Foster  Dulles’  law  office.  Records  of 
America  First  subsequently  showed 
that  John  Foster,  the  more  famous 
-of  the  two  brothers  during  most  of 
their  'lifetimes,  supported  America 
First  financial!}'.  In  February,  1941, 
his  wife  contributed  $250,  and  in 
May'  1941,  another  $200.  On  Novem¬ 
ber  5,  1941,  just  one  month  before 
Pearl  Harbor,  America  First  records 
listed  a  $500  contribution  from  “John 
Foster  Dulles.”  Dulles  himself,  when 
questioned  about  these  ties,  protest¬ 
ed:  “No  one  who  knows  me  and 
what  I  -have  done  and  stood  for  con¬ 
sistently  over  thirty-seven  years  of 
active  life  could  reasonably  think 
that  I  could  be  an  isolationist  or 
‘America  Firster’  in  deed  or  spirit.” 

Yet  the  deed  and  the  spirit  seem¬ 
ed  to  be  implicit  in  a  series  of  -pub- 
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lie  speeches  that  John  Foster  Dulles 
made  in  the  months  before  Pearl 
Harbor.  On  at  least  three  occasions, 
he  ridiculed  the  notion  that  America 
■faced  any  danger  from  the  Axis  pow¬ 
ers.  These,  he  said,  were  simply  ^dy¬ 
namic  peoples”  seeking  their  rightful 
place  m  the  sun.  In  a  speech  before 
the  Economic  Club  of  New  York  in 
March,  1939,  he  said: 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
any  totalitarian  states,  separately  or 
collectively,'  would  attempt  to  attack 
the  United  States  or  could  do  it 
successfully.  Certainly  it  is  well  with¬ 
in  our  means  to  make  ourselves  im¬ 
mune  in  this  respect.  Only  hysteria 


entertains  the  idea  that  Germany, 
Italy  or  Japan  contemplates  war  upon 
us. 

There  is  no  public  record  that  Al¬ 
len  Dulles  shared  either  bis  brother’s 
sanguine  world  outlook  or  interest 
in  America  First.  But  equally  there 
■is  no  record,  public  or  private,  that 
he  didn’t.  All  one  can  say  is  that, 
■throughout  their  careers,  the  two 
brothers  displayed  a  marked  com¬ 
munity  of  political  views. 

Then  came  Pearl  Harbor. 

When  it  did,  a’  whole  new  career 
opened  up  for  Allen  Dulles.  During 
■his  service  in  the  State  Department 
years  before,  he  had  become  friendly 


with  an  Assistant  Attorney  General 
named  William  J.  (Wild  Bill)  Don¬ 
ovan.  When  Pearl  Harbor  plunged 
us  into  World  War  II,  Donovan  was 
picked  to  head  America’s  first  super- 
<spy  outfit,  the  Office  of  Strategic 
Services.  He  promptly  contacted  Al¬ 
len  Dulles  and  urged  him  to  go  to 
his  old  familiar  stamping  grounds  in 
Berne,  Switzerland.  There  Allen  was 
to  set  up  a  European  espionage 
headquarters.  The  reason  Donovan 
picked  him  for.  the  task  was  that  he 
wanted  a  man  who  had  high  con¬ 
tacts  inside  Nazi  Germany.  On  this 
score,  Allen  Dulles  certainly  quali¬ 
fied. 


part  111  DULLES  AND  THE  SS 


THE  OFFICIALLY  favored  version 
of  Allen  Dulles’  exploits  in  Switzer¬ 
land  in  World  War  II  goes  like  this: 
He  was  the  very  last  American  to 
slip  legally  across  the  French  border 
in  November,  1942,  as  German  troops 
came  pouring  into  Vichy  France  in 
swift  reaction  to  the  Allied  invasion 
'of  North  Africa.  His  assignment  in 
Switzerland  was  to  find  ,  out  who  in 
Germany  might  be  opposed  to  the 
Hitler  regime  and  whether  they  were 
working  actively  to  overthrow  it.  In 
true  master-spy  tradition,  he  put  out 
his  feelers  and  soon  the  fish  were 
swimming  into  his  net;  soon  secret 
anti-Nazis  were  coming  to  him  to 
funnel  him  vital  information  and  to 
give  him  the  most  intimate  "details 
about  the  plot  to  do  away  with 
Hitler. 

Some  of  this  happened,  but  it  isn’t 
all  that  happened.  To  understand  the 
significance  of  developments  in 
Berne,  one  needs  to  recall  the  back¬ 
ground  of  the  times.  In  January, 
1943,  just  as  Allen  Dulles’  intelli¬ 
gence-gathering  operation  began  to 
get  going  in  full  swing,  Churchill  and 
Roosevelt  were  meeting  in  Casa¬ 
blanca  for  the  first  of  those  Summit 
conferences  that  were  to  determine 
the  conduct  of  the  fighting  and,  more 
important,  the  conditions  for  ending 
it.  It  was  at  Casablanca  that  the 
two  great  Allied  leaders  proclaimed 
the  doctrine  of  “unconditional  sur- 
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render”  and  vowed  to  “spare  no  ef¬ 
fort  to  bring  Germany  to  her  knees.” 

Their  proclamation  came  at  a  time 
when  a  witch’s  brew  was  already 
boiling  inside  Germany.  German 
military  strategy  long  had  been  predi¬ 
cated  on  avoiding  a  war  on  two 
fronts.  This  had  been  a  cardinal  prin¬ 
ciple  of  Hitler  himself  until  the  seem¬ 
ingly  endless  succession  o-f  easy  vic¬ 
tories  unbalanced  his  judgment  and 
■propelled  him  into  war  with  the  So¬ 
viet  Union.  The  limitless  void  of  Rus¬ 
sia  quickly  began  to  engulf  the  Nazi 
war  machine,  and  then,  on  top  of  the 
Eastern  struggle,  had  come  the  Jap¬ 
anese  stroke  at  Pearl  Harbor,  a  blow 
that  had  surprised  Hitler  almost  as 
much  as  it  had  the  American  fleet. 
This  development  had  thrown  the 
tremendous  power  and  resources  of 
America  into  the  scales  against  the 
Axis  powers,  and  soon  both  German 
generals  and  the  more  astute  leaders 
of  the  SS  saw  that  ultimate  defeat 
was  inevitable  unless  some  compro¬ 
mise  political  settlement  could  be 
worked  out  with  the  Allies.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  top-level  conferences  were  de¬ 
voted  to  this  problem,  both  in  the 
camp  of  the  military  and  the  camp 
of  the  SS. 

In  one  of  these  secret  conclaves  in 
August,  1942,  SS-Brigadefuehrer , 
Walter  Schellenberg,  one  of  Heinrich 
Himmler’s  brightest  proteges  and 
one  of  the  most  dangerous  of  Nazi 


secret  agents,  proposed  a  bold  solu¬ 
tion  to  his  boss.  Himmler,  the  master 
of  the  secret  police  for  whom  Kurt 
von  Schroeder  had  raised  funds  in 
the  Ruhr,  was  a  .cautious  man  where 
his  own  neck  was  involved;  but  he 
was  extremely  ambitious,  too — and 
so  he  listened  to  Schellenberg.  Schel¬ 
lenberg  argued  that  the  war  was  lost 
unless  a  “political  solution”  could  be 
arranged.  Only  Himmlter,  he  contend¬ 
ed,  could  achieve  this.  Only  Himmler 
could  intrigue  to  spread  dissension 
among  the  Allies,  to  split  them 
apart,  to  achieve  the  needed  separate 
settlement  with  the  West.  Himmler 
hesitated,  caution  warring  with  am¬ 
bition.  The  argument  between  him 
and  Schellenberg  lasted  until  3:30 
A.M.,  but  Himmler  finally  agreed  to 
try  Schellenberg’s  idea. 

The  prize  at  stake  was  enormous. 
If  he  succeeded,  Himmler  could  make 
himself  master  of  all  Germany.  The 
ruthless  SS  chief  was  well  aware,  as 
William  L.  Shirer  makes  clear  in  The 
Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Third  Reich, 
that  military  cliques  were  plotting 
the  assassination  of ^ Hitler.  On  occa¬ 
sion  Himmler  made  a  great  pretense 
of  activity  and  sent  some  of  the  more 
obvious  bunglers  before  execution 
squads,  but  it  seems  certain  he  could 
have  protected  the  Fuehrer  much 
more  efficiently  than  he  did..  It  seems 
certain  also  that  he  gave  the  plotting 
generals  loose  rein,  anticipating  the 
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situation  that  would  develop  ..if -and 
when  they  succeeded  m  blowing  tip 
his  revered  leader.  Himmler,  with  his 
iron  grip  on  the  machinery  of  the 
secret  police,  felt  fully  competent  to 
deal  with  the  generals;  he  feared  no 
other  rival  m  the  Nazi  party;  and  if, 
m  foreign  affairs,  he  could  achieve 
Schellenberg’s  “political  solution,”  he 
could  perpetuate  the  Nazi  system 
with  himself  in  Hitler’s  shoes. 

Meet  “Mi-.  Bull” 

Such  appear  to  be  the  compelling 
reasons  that  led  Himmler  and  Schel- 
lenberg  to  send  two  SS  agents  to  seek 
out  Allen 'Dulles  in  Berne.  The  SS 
agents  were  a  Dr.  Schudekopf'  and 
Prince  Maxunillian  Egon  Hohenlohe. 
The  Nazi  version  of  these  negotia¬ 
tions  was  contained  in  three  docu¬ 
ments  written  at  the  time,  labeled 
“Top  Secret,”  and  preserved  in  the 
files  of  Schellenberg’s  dreaded  De¬ 
partment  VI  of  the  SS  Reich  Security 
Office.  Bob  Edwards,  a  member  of 
the  British  Parliament,  cites  these 
documents  and  quotes  them  fully  in 
a  pamphlet  written  this  year,  A. 
Study  of  a  Master  Spy  (Allen  Dul¬ 
les).  In  studying  his  account,  upon 
which  the  following  section  is  based, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
documents  represent  an  enemy  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  talks  and  must  therefore 
be  read  with  caution;  nor  should  it 
be  forgotten  that  in  the  shadow 
world  of  the  secret  agency,  duplicity 
is  a  common  coin  and  truth  most 
difficult  to  determine. 

Edwards,  who  fought  with  Loyal¬ 
ist  forces  in  Spain  during  the  civil 
war  in  the  1930s,  has  been  general 
Secretary  of  the  Chemical  Workers 
Union  since  1947.  He  is  a  former 
member  of  the  Liverpool  City  Coun¬ 
cil  and  has  served  in  Parliament, 
elected  with  Labour  and  Co-opera¬ 
tive  backing,  since  1955.  He  attract¬ 
ed  considerable  -attention  y?hen  he 
began  protesting  in  the  House  of 
Commons  about  the  activities  of  the 
Krupps  in  Bilbao  and  the  danger  of 
permitting  the  Germans  to  establish 
bases  in  Spam.  As  a  result,  “from 
absolutely  reliable  sources  in  Bonn,” 
he  sa3's,  he  received  a  number  of 
documents,  including  the  three  deal¬ 
ing  with  Dulles  and  the  SS. 

The  first  of  these  documents  is 
a  brief  covering  letter,  of  which  only 
one  copy  was  made.  It  is  dated  April 
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30,-1943,.  and-  is  from-  SS-H d\ipt- 
sturmf iiehrer  Ahiens  to  Department 
VI,  dealing  with:  “DULLES,  Roose¬ 
velt’s  -  special  representative  in 
Switzerland.”  The  second  is  a  record 
of  conversations  between  .Dulles,  re¬ 
ferred  to  throughout  the  report  as 
“Mr.  Bull,”  and  Pnnce  Hohenlohe, 
called  “Herr  Pauls.”  The  conversa¬ 
tions  took  place  in  Switzetland  in 
mid-February,  1943. 

“Immediately  on  arrival,”  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  memorandum  on  the  Dul- 
les-Hohenlohe  talks,  “Herr  Pauls” 
received  a  call  from  a  “Mr.  Roberts,” 
a  Dulles  aid  and  confidant.  Robeits 
was  anxious  to  arrange  an  immediate 
meeting  with  his  chief,  Allen  Dulles. 
Hohenlohe  stalled  until  he  could 

-  i 

check  up  on  Dulles.  From  Spanish 
diplomats,  from  the  Swiss  -and  from 
representatives  of  some  of  the  Nafci 
satellite  states  in  the  Balkans,  Ho¬ 
henlohe  learned  that  Dulles  operated 
on  the  very  highest  level,  apparent¬ 
ly  with-  a  direct  pipeline  into  the 
White  Hbuse,  by-passing  the  State 
Department.  This  convinced  the  SS 
agent  that  he  should,  by  all  means, 
see  “Mr.  Bull;” 

He  was  greeted,  he  reported,  by 
“a  tall,,  powerfully  built,  snorting 
type  of  about  forty-five,  with  a 
healthy  appearance,  good  teeth  and 
a  lively,  unaffected  and  gracious 
manner.  Assuredly  a  man  of  civic 
courage.”  The  conversation  was  cor¬ 
dial.  Hohenlohe  and  Dulles  quickly 
•established  that  they  had  met  be¬ 
fore,  in  1916  in  Vienna  and  in  the 
1920s  in  New  York.  With  these  pre¬ 
liminaries  out  of  the  way  the  SS  re¬ 
port  of  die  talk  between  “Herr 
Pauls”  and  “Mr.  Bull”  continues: 

Mr.  Bull,  said  ...  he  was  fed  up 
with  listening  all  the  time  to  out¬ 
dated  politicians,  emigres  and  prej¬ 
udiced  Jews.  Ill  his  view,  a  peace 
had  to  be  made  in  Europe  in  the 
preservation  of  which  all  concerned 


•would  have,  a  real  interest.  There 
must  not  again  be  a  division  into 
victor  and  vanquished,  that  is,  con¬ 
tented  and  discontented;  never  again 
must  nations  like  Germany  be  driven 
by  want  and  injustice  to  desperate 
experiments  and  heroism.  The  Ger¬ 
man  state  must  continue  to  exist  as 
a  factor  of  order  and  progress;  there 
could  be  no  question  of  its  partition 
or  the  separation  of  Austria  At  the 
same  time,  however,  the  might  of 
Prussia  in  the  German  state  should 
be  reduced  to  reasonable  proportions, 
and  the  individual  regions  (Gan) 
should  be  given  greater  independence 
and  a  uniform  measure  of  influence 
within  the  framework  of  Greater 
Germany.  To  the  Czech  question,.  Mr. 
Bull  seemed  to  attach  little  impor¬ 
tance;  at  the  same  time  he  felt  it 
necessary  to  support  a  cordon  sani- 
toire  against  Bolshevism  and  pan- 
Slavism  through  the  eastward  en- 
laigement  of  Poland  and  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  Rumania  and  a  strong 
Hungary. 

f  I* 

German  Hegemony 

If 'this  view  seems  hardly  in  ac- 
.•cord  with  the  publicly  avowed  Roose- 
•  velt-Clnirchill  program  of  “uncondi¬ 
tional  surrender”  and  bringing  “Ger¬ 
many  to  her  knees,”  the  rest  of  the 
Dulles  philosophy,  according  to  this 
SS-  report,  seems  to  agree  even  less 
with  the  ideals  for  which  thousands 
of  Allied  soldiers  were  at  that  mo¬ 
ment  dying.  “Herr  Pauls”  reported 
that  “Mr.'  Bull  seemed  quite  to  rec¬ 
ognize.”  Germany’s  claim  to  indus¬ 
trial  leadership  in  Europe.  “Of  Rus¬ 
sia  he  spoke  with  scant  sympathy. 
.  .  .  Herr  Pauls  bad  the  feeling  that 
the  Americans,  including  in  this  case 
Mr.  Bull,  would  not  hear  of  Bol¬ 
shevism  or  Pan-Slavism  in  Central 
Europe,  and,  unlike  the  British,  on 
no  account '  wished  to  see  the  Rus¬ 
sians  at  the  Dardenelles  or  in  the  oil 
areas  of  Rumania  or  Asia  Minor.” 
Indeed,  as  “Herr  Pauls”  noted  later, 
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“Mr.  Boll”'  made  no'  great’  secret, 
though  he  did  not  speak  in  detail, 
about  “Anglo-American  antago¬ 
nisms.” 

The  'conversation  now  took  an 
abrupt  turn.  “Heir  Pauls”  made  what 
he  described  as  “a  very  sharp  thrust 
on  the  Jewish  question”  and  said  he 
“sometimes  actually  felt  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  were  only  going  on  with  the 
war  so  as  to  be  able-  to  get  rid  of 
the  Jews  and  send  them  back  again. 
To  this  ‘Mr.  Bull’  replied  that  in 
America  things  had  not  quite  got 
to  that  point  yet  and  that  it  was 
m  general  a  question  whether  the 
Jews  wanted  to  go  back.  Herr  Pauls 
got  the  impression  that  America  in¬ 
tended  rather :  to  send  off  the  Jews 
to  t  Africa.” '< 

Discussing  the  reorganization  of 
postwar  Europe,  “Mr.  Bull”  appeared 
to  reject  British '  ideas  “in  to  to.” 
Hohenlohe  reported : 

He  agreed  more -of  less  to  a  Europe 
organized  politically  and  industrially 
on  the  basis  of  large  territories,  and 
-considered  that  a.  Federal  Greater 
Germany  '(similar  to  the  United 
States),,  with  an  associated  Danube 
Confederation,  would  be  the  best 
guarantee  of  order  and  progress  in 
Central  and  Eastern  Europe.  He  does 
not-  reject  National  Socialism  in  its 
basic  ideas  and  deeds  so  much  as  the 
“inwardly .  unbalanced,  infer  ioi  ity- 
cbrnplex-ndden  Prussian,  militarism/' 
(Italics  added.) 

Then  Mr.  Bull  turned  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  National  Socialism  and  the 
person  of  Adolf  Hitler  and  declared 
that  with  all  respect  to  the  historical 
importance  of  Adolf  Hitler  and  ‘his 
work  it  was  hardly  conceivable  that 
the  Anglo-Saxons’  worked-up  public 
opinion  could  accept  Hitler  as  un¬ 
challenged  master  of  Greater  Ger¬ 
many.  People  had  no  confidence  in 
the  durability  and  dependability  of 
agreements  with  him.  And  re-estab- 
hsbment  of  mutual  confidence  was 
the  most  essential  thing  after  the 
war.  Nevertheless,  Hen'  Pauls  did 
not  get  the  impression  that  it  was 
to  be  viewed  as  a  dogma  of  Amencan 
prejudice.  .  .  . 

The  conversation  continued  with 
Hohenlohe  trying  to  get  some  inkling 
of  Allied  military  intentions  and  with 
Dulles  fending  off  his  queries.  The 
American  agent  did  deliver,  however, 
a  pointed  warning.  He  cited  Amer¬ 
ica’s  “expanding  production  of  air¬ 
craft,  which  will  systematically  be 
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brought  .'inter  action  against  the  Axis 
powers.”  Then: 

Mr.  Bull  is  in  close, touch  with  the 
Vatican.  He  himself  called  Herr 
Pauls’s  attention  to  the  importance 
of  tills  connection,  for  the  American 
Catholics  also  have -a  decisive  word 
to  sajq  and  before  the  conversation 
ended  he  again  repeated  how  greatly 
Germany’s  position  in  America  would 
be  strengthened  if  German  bishops 
were  to  plead  Germany’s  cause  here. 
Even  the  Jews’  hatred  could  not  out¬ 
weigh  that.  It  had  to  be  remembered, 
after  all,  that  it  had  been  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Catholics  who  had  forced  the 
Jcwish-American  papers  to  stop  their 
baiting  of  Franco  Spain. 

The  third  top-secret  Nazi  docu¬ 
ment  ’deals  with  another  talk  be¬ 
tween  “Mr.  Roberts,”  Dulles’  right- 
hand  man,  and  another  SS  agent, 
identified  only  as  “Bauer.”  This  took 
place  in  Geneva,  on  Sunday,  March 
21,  1943.  It  was  a  long,  rambling, 
inconclusive  rehash  of  the  war  and 
its  issues,  but  certain  strong  strands 
emerge  in  the ,  S-S  report.  “Bauer” 
quoted  Roberts  as  saying  “he  [Rob¬ 
erts]  did  not  like  the' Jews  and  it 
was  distasteful  to  think  that  they 
were  now  able  to  adorn  their  six- 
pointed  star  with  an  additional 
wreath  of  martyrdom.  .  .  .”  The  cool¬ 
ness-  toward  the  British,  the  pro- 
German  warmth  was  there.  “Bauer” 
quoted  Roberts:  ' 

America  had  no  intention  of  going 
.to  war  every  twenty  years  and  was 
now  aiming  at  a  prolonged  settle- 
,  ment,  in  the  planning  of  which  she 
wished  to  take  a  decisive  part  and 
did  not  wish  to  leave  that  again  to 
Bntain,  bearing  in  mind  the  bitter 
experience  of  the  past.  It  would  be 
nothing  else  but  regrettable  if  Ger¬ 
many  excluded  herself  from  this  set¬ 
tlement,  for  that  country  deserved 
every  kind  of  admiration  and  meant 
a.  great  deal  more  to  him  than  any 
other  countries. 

How  Mueh  Truth? 

The  impact  of  these  reports,  read 
eighteen  years  later,  can  only  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  shocking.  The  picture  that 
emerges  is  of  a  Dulles  perfectly  will¬ 
ing  to  throw  the  Austrians  and  the 
Czechs  (whom  the  Allies  then  were 
publicly  pledged  to  free)  to  the 
wolves;  a  Dulles  who  “does  not  re- 
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ject  National  Socialism  in  its  basic 
ideas  and  deeds,”  'despite  the  smok¬ 
ing  furnaces  of  the  Nazi  charnel 
•houses;  a  Dulles  who,  blaming  all  oil 
Prussian  militarism,  was  looking 
•forward  to  seeing  a  strong  and  re¬ 
surgent  Germany  dominating  all  of 
Central  Europe;  a  Dulles  who  was 
concerned  primarily  (as  the  Dulles 
■of  191 S  had  been)  with  using  Ger¬ 
many  and  Poland  as  buffers  against 
Russia  in  the  East;  a  Dulles  who  was 
concerned,  as  one  would  expect  the 
Dulles  of  the  1920s  to  be,  with  keep¬ 
ing  Russia  out  of  the  oil-rich  Near 
East;  a  Dulles  who  seemed  still  to 
regard  the  British  with  a  small  “b,” 
who  looked  with  equanimity  (as  the 
Dulles  who  had  represented  some  of 
.  the  mightiest  German  corporations 
might  be  expected  to  do)  .upon  Ger¬ 
man  industrial  leadership  of  Europe 
• — a -Dulles  who  paid  “respect  to  the 
historical  importance  of  Adolf  Hitler 
and  his,  work,”  who  thought  Hitler 
would  have  to  go,  -but  who  did  not 
make  this  seem  like  “a  dogma  of 
American  prejudice.” 

.  One  finds  oneself  asking  the  shock¬ 
ed  question: .  Was  this  the, re al  Al¬ 
len  Dulles? 

It  is  not  easy  to  decide.  Always, 
in  anything  that  touches  upon  the 
double-dealing  shadow  world  of  the 
secret  agent,  one  must  have  more 
than  normal  reservations.  -This  pic¬ 
ture  of  Dulles  is  the  picture  that 
emerges  from  SS  reports,  but  per¬ 
haps  SS  agents,  like  a  lot  of  other 
secret  agents,  might  have  been 
tempted  ,  to  tell  headquarters  what 
they  knew  headquarters  wanted  to 
bear.  Even  if  the  SS  reports  were 
completely  accurate,  there  is  no  guar¬ 
antee  that  Dulles  actually  believed 
all  that  the  reports  attributed  to 
■him.  He  was  trying  to  pick  the  minds 
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of  his  SS  callers,  as  they  were  trying 
to  pick  his,  and  in  the  brain-picking 
duel,  any  agent  might  be  likely  to 
cloak,  to  a  degree  at  least,  his  real 
beliefs  and  intentions  and  to  pretend 
to  what  he  did  not  really  feel.  Was 
this  what  Dulles  was  doing?  Was  he 
being  extremely  cordial  and  agree¬ 
able  to  Hohenlohe  merely  in  the  hope 
of  luring  information  out  of  him?  Or 
were  at  least  some  of  those  senti¬ 
ments  he  expressed  really  his  own? 

Whatever  the  truth,  there  is  no 
imputation  in  these  documents  that 
Allen  Dulles  was  anything  but  a 
patriot  seeking  to  further  what  he 
conceived  to  be  the  best  interests  of 
Ins  country.  Not  his  motives,  but 
his  judgments,  are  called  into  ques¬ 
tion  as  one  peruses  these  SS  records. 

In  any  case,  the  SS  portrait  must 
be  assessed  against  some  check¬ 
points — Dulles’  own  known  back¬ 
ground  and  certain  future  develop¬ 
ments,  all  of  which  seem  to  fall  into 
a  pattern.  Dulles  certainly'  plaj'ed 
the  master’s  role  in  cloak-and-dagger 
activities  in  Europe.  He  remained 
the  boss  of  the  Berne  nerve  center  of 
intelligence  throughout  the  war,  and 
he  came  out  of  the  conflict  with  an 
overpowering  reputation  as  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  master  spy.  Under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  it  is  curious  to  find  that  the 
pattern  of  German  rapprochement 
described  in  Hohenlohe’s  report  was 
repeated  again  and  again  in  other 
secret  dealings  b}r  American  agents. 

For  a  “Soft”  Peace 

One  of  these  negotiations  took 
place  in  October,  1943,  when  Dr. 
Felix  Kersten,  a  Finnish  masseur  who 
had  won  the  confidence  of  Himmler 
■himself,  went  to  Sweden  to  confer 
with  an  unnamed  American  agent. 
They  discussed  “the  danger  from  the 
East”  and  “a  compromise  peace.” 
Tentatively,  they  agreed  on  the  res¬ 
toration  of  Germany’s  1914  bound¬ 
aries  (this  would  have  included 
France’s  Alsace-Lorraine),  the  end¬ 
ing  of  the  Hitler  dictatorship,  re¬ 
duction  of  the  German  Army,  con¬ 
trol  over  German  industry,  and  an 
American  pledge  to  forget  about  an 
enlarged  Poland.  Still  later,  in  the 
spring  of  1944,  another  American 
feeler  was  .put  out  by  a  secret  agent 
in  Yugoslavia,  again  for  negotiations 
that  would  involve  the  possibility  of 
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uniting  the  Western  Allies  with  Ger¬ 
many  for  the  “struggle  against  Bol¬ 
shevism.” 

These  repeated  overtures  would 
make  it  seem  as  if  someone  some¬ 
where  had  some  -pretty  determined 
ideas  about  a  soft  German  peace 
and  the  building  up  of  a  strong  post¬ 
war  Germany  to  combat  the  Soviet 
menace.  All  of  this  occurred  at  a 
time  when  Russia  ostensibly  was  our 
Ally  and  was  locked  in  the  fiercest 
of  death  grapples  with  Germany.  If 
the  Russians,  who  .had  their  own  spy 
system,  were  aware  of  these  secret 
machinations — as  they  may  well 
have  been,  for,  according  to  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  Hungarian  agents  had  broken 
the  code  Dulles  was  using — the  seem¬ 
ingly  unreasonable  Russian  distrust 
of  America  would  begin  to  seem  less 
unreasonable.  Such  are  the  penalties 
of  an  intelligence  operation  that  runs 


counter  to  the  official  policy  of  the 
nation  employing  it. 

Whether  Dulles  himself  had  any 
responsibility  for  the  persistent  pro- 
German  feelers  is  not  established,  but 
there  is  one  further  strong  indication 
of  -his  attitude  toward  Germany  in 
-one  of  his  best-publicized  exploits. 
Not  long  after  his  arrival  in  Berne, 
he  received  a  call  from  an  emissary 
connected  with  the  military  side  of 
the  crosshatch  of  plots  involving  the 
destruction  of  Hitler.  His  caller  was 
Hans  Bernd  Gisevius,  German  vice 
consul  in  Zurich  and  a  member  of 
the  Abwehr,  the  secret  intelligence. 
Gisevius  was  a  huge,  6-foot-4  Ger¬ 
man  who  -had  been  connected  with 
anti-Hitler  plots  in  1938  and  1939, 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  He 
bad  close  connections  with  some  of 
Germany’s  top  military  leaders,  who 
had  long  been  convinced  that  Hitler 
(would  have  to  be-  removed  from  the 
scene.  From  Dulles,  Gisevius  and  his 
fellow  plotters  wanted  just  one  as¬ 


surance — that,  if  they  killed  Hitler, 
Washington  would  support  them  in 
setting  up  a  new  and  presumably 
anti-Nazi  government. 

The  German  conspirators  did  not 
just  ask  for  Washington’s  backing; 
■they  held  out  a  threat.  If  the  West¬ 
ern  democracies  refused  to  grant 
Germany  a  decent  peace,  they  warn¬ 
ed,  they  would  be  compelled  to  turn 
to  Soviet  Russia  for  support.  This, 
it  would  seem,  was  hardly  the  tone 
of  men  inspired  by  great  ideals.  As 
Shirer  perceptively  remarks:  “One 
marvels  at  these  German  resistance 
leaders  who  were  so  insistent  on  get¬ 
ting  a  favorable  peace  settlement 
from  the  West  and  so  hesitant  in 
getting  rid  of  Hitler  until  they  got  it. 
One  would  have  thought  that  if  they 
considered  Nazism  to  be  such  a 
monstrous  evil  .  .  .  thejr  would  have 
concentrated  on  trying  to  overthrow 
it  regardless  of  how  the  West  might 
treat  their  new  regime.”  No  such  re¬ 
flection  appears  to  have  occurred  to 
Dulles.  He  was  inclined  to  accept 
the  demands  of  the  plotters  and 
urged  Washington  to  back  the  bar¬ 
gain,  to  promise  favorable  terms  of 
peace.  In  this  he  failed.  Roosevelt  in¬ 
sisted  on  “unconditional  surrender.” 

In  the  light  of  what  we  now  know, 
the  wisdom  of  the  deal  proposed  by 
Dulles  appears  to  be  highly  dubious. 
One  thing  is  certain:  Himmler  knew 
of  the  plots  against  Hitler  and  de¬ 
liberately  left  enough  of  the  plotters 
free  to  score  the  near-miss  of  the 
1944  bomb  explosion  in  Hitler’s  East 
Prussian  headquarters.  Himmler  cer¬ 
tainly  had  every  intention  of  domi¬ 
nating  the  Germany  that  would  have 
survived  the  loss  of  the  Fuehrer,  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  if  he 
had  been  successful,  the  Nazi  system 
would  have  been  perpetuated.  This, 
at  least,  the  doctrine  of  “uncondi¬ 
tional  surrender”  avoided.  The  com¬ 
plete  crushing  of  Germany,  the  free¬ 
ing  of  the  wraiths  in  its  concentra¬ 
tion  camps — total  victory  and  its 
revelations — made  any  apologia  for 
Nazism  impossible. 

Such  an  outcome  could  hardly 
have  been  achieved  by  the  Allen  Dul¬ 
les  who  peeps  out  at  us  from  the 
pages  of  SS  reports  or  by  the  Allen 
Dulles  who  was  ready,  by  his  own 
admission,  to  deal  with  the  military 
plotters. 

The  Nation 
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PART  IF  DULLES,  PEACE  and  the  CIA 


ALLEN  DULLES  came  back  from 
Berne  with  such  a  reputation  as  a 
cloak-and-dagger  mastermind  that 
his  exploits  are  still  spoken  of  with 
awe.  He  was  decorated  with  the 
American  Medal  of  Merit,  a  Presi¬ 
dential  Citation,  the  Medal  of  Free¬ 
dom,  Belgium’s 'Leopold  Cross  and 
France’s  Legion  of  Honor,  These 
medals' represented  several  triumphs 
in  espionage. 

The  greatest  feats  stemmed  from 
Dulles’  contact  with  an  employee  in 
the  German  Foreign  Office  who  has 
been  „  identified  only  ’  as  “George 
Wood.”  A  secret  anti-Nazi,  “Wood” 
.risked  death  many  times  .to  make 
contact  with  Dulles  in  Berne.  At  each 
meeting,"'  he  delivered  to  the  .Amer¬ 
ican  agent  . copies  of  ultra-secret  Ger¬ 
man  documents.  The  impressive  to¬ 
tal  of  2,600  documents  reportedly 
was  funnelcd  into  Dulles’  hands  by 
“Wood.”  Some jare  said  to  have  been 
of  such  importance  that  they  vitally 
affected  the  course  of  the  war. 

According  to  the  Dulles  legend, 
documents  supplied  by  “Wood”  gave 
the  first  clue  to  German  experiments 
with  the  V-l  and  V-2  rockets  at  the 
Peenemnnde  testing  base  on  the 
Baltic.  Dulles’  information,  it  is  as¬ 
serted,  warned  the  Allies  in  time,  en¬ 
abled  them  to  raid  Peenemunde  with 
their  heavy  bombers,  and  set  the 
rocket  program  back  an  all-important 
six  months. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  raid  on 
Peenemunde  did  just  this,  but  there 
is  considerable  doubt  whether  Dulles 
can  claim  sole  credit  for  it.  Winston 
Churchill,  in  his  history  of  World 
War  II,  writes  that  German  experi¬ 
ments  with  rockets  at  Peenemunde 
were  known  even  before  the  war  and 
that  as  early  as  the  autumn  of  1939 
“references  to  long-range  weapons  of 
various  kinds  began  to  appear  in  our 
Intelligence  reports.”  Edwards,  the 
British  M.P.,  writes  categorically: 

Finally,  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that 
it  was  not  Mr.  Duiles  who  distin¬ 
guished  himself  by  discovering  the 
i  V-rockets,  but  unassuming  Miss  Con¬ 
stance  Babbington.  Smith,  the  British 
expert  on  aerial  reconnaissance  pho- 
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tography,  who  on  June  2.?,  1943,  iden¬ 
tified  the  launching  ramps  on  an 
aerial  photograph  of  Peenemunde. 
The  British  Secret  Service  had  known 
about  plans  for  budding  them  ever 
since  1939. 

Fewer  questions  have  been  raised 
about  some  of  Dulles’  other  exploits. 
One  of  these  dealt  with  a  mysterious 
Nazi  spy  by  the  name  of  “Cicero,” 
Edwards  insists  that  the  full  story  of 
“Cicero”  has  not  yet  been  told,  but 
the  accepted  version  goes  like  this*. 
From  some  of  the.  documents  given 
him  by  “Wood,”  Dulles  learned  that 
the  British  Ambassador  in  Turkey, 
Sir  Hughe  KnatchbulLHugessen,  had 
a  valet  who  was  actually  a  Nazi  spy 
and  who  used  the  code  name  of 
“Cicero.”  *  The  tip  about  “Cicero” 
came  to  Dulles  just  in  time  to  alter 
the  route  of  an  American  convoy  and 
save  it  from  a  planned  U-boat  attack. 

Even  more  important  than  saving 
a  convoy  was  the  final  achievement 
credited  to  Dulles — the  surrender  of 
the  German  Army  in  Italy  in  1945. 
Dulles  arranged  this  through  his  con¬ 
tacts  in  the  SS,  specifically  through 
negotiations  with  SS-Ob ergruf pen- 
fuehrer  Karl  Wolff.  As  a  result,  the 
German  surrender  in  Italy  came 
earlier  than  otherwise  might  have 
been  the  case,  and  presumably  the 
lives  of  thousands  of  Allied  soldiers 
were  saved. 

The  Dulles  Ambivalence 

With  war’s  end,  Dulles  returned 
for  a  time  to  his  law  desk  at  Sullivan 
and  Cromwell,  but  with  his  glamor¬ 
ous  (and  glamorized)  World  War  II  ‘ 
masterminding  behind  him,  it  was 
hardly  to  be  expected  that  world 
events  would  leave  him  long  alone. 
Both  he  and  his  older  brother,.  John 
Foster,  now  began  to  emerge  on  the 
national  scene  in  new  and  ever  more 
powerful  roles.  The  build-up  for  both 
was,  and  was  to  remain,  tremendous. 
The  nation’s  largest  news  media 
agreed  with  virtually  a  single  voice 
that  John  Foster  Dulles  was  the  in¬ 
fallible  wise  man  of  foreign  policy; 
his  ties  to  top-level  German  industry 
under  the  Nazis,  his  links  to  America 


Fit st,  his  speeches  proclaiming  we 
had  nothing  to  fear  from  the  Axis, 
were  all  forgotten.  Only  some  mav¬ 
erick  columnists  like  Drew  Pearson, 
I.  F.  Stone,  Dr.  Frank  Kingdon  and 
Harold  L.  Ickes  remembered  the  past. 
And  who  were  they  to  outshout  New 
York’s  Governor  Thomas  E.  Dewey, 
who  discovered  and  proclaimed 
(years  before  Eisenhower)  that  John 
Foster  Dulles  was  •  “the  greatest 
statesman  in  the  world”  and  “the 
only  man  m  the  world  whom  the 
Russians  fear”? 

Then  —  and  Since 

Under  the  cover  of  such  authorita¬ 
tive  proclamations  of  highly  disput¬ 
able  fact,  the  American  public  as  a 
whole  completely  forgot  that  the 
Dulles  brothers  had  been  the  high 
legal  priests  and  the  helpful  manip¬ 
ulators  of  some  of  the  greatest  Ger¬ 
man  trusts;  and  little  significance 
seems  to  have  been  attached  to  the 
curious'  coincidence  drat,  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  postwar  era,  they  became 
the  spokesmen  for  a  compassionate 
German  policy.  With  the  adaptabil- 
ity'*  of  lawyers  and  politicians,  they 
seemed  at  times  to  ride  both  sides 
of  the  issue,  but  in  the  final  analysis 
then*  weight  appears  to  have  been 
thrown  on  the  pro-German  side. 

Typical  of  this  ambivalence  was 
the  performance  of  Allen  Dulles  in 
the  days  right  after  the  guns  were 
silenced.  In  an  article  he  wrote  in 
Collier’s  in  May,  1946,  he  based  bis 
lead  paragraph  on  the  even-ts  of 
157  B  C.,  comparing  Berlin  with 
Carthage.  “Berlin  remains  a  monu¬ 
ment  to  Prussian  and  Nazi  philoso¬ 
phy,”  he  wrote.  He  suggested  it 
might  be  a  good  idea  to  leave  in  the 
heart  of  Berlin  a  completely  devas¬ 
tated  area  as  a  perpetual  reminder 
of  what  the  Nazis  and  Prussian  mili¬ 
tarism  had  wrought.  “The  central 
area,  for  example,  a  half  mile  radius 
around  Hitler’s  Chancellory,”  he  ex¬ 
plained,  “might  be  set  aside  as  a 
perpetual  memorial  to  the  Nazis  and 
to  Prussia.”  Berlin  should  no  longer 
be  the  capital  of  Germany:  it  should 
be  relegated  to  an  inconsequential 
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role  as  a  mere  railroad  and  commer¬ 
cial  center  because  “Berlin  has  lost 
its  birthright.  .  .  .  It  has  lost  it  be¬ 
cause  for  generations  this  city  has 
housed  the  chief  disturbers  of  world 
peace.  Hence,  as  the  capital  of  Ger¬ 
many,  Berlin  ‘ delenda  est.’  ” 

Yet,  in  less  than  two  years’  time, 
Allen  Dulles  appeared  to  be  worry¬ 
ing  less  about  the  horrors  of  Nazi 
and  Prussian  militarism  and  more 
about  the  virtues  of  a  strong  Ger¬ 
many.  When  Congressional  commit¬ 
tees  began  debating  the  European 
Recovery  Program,  former  President 
Herbert  Hoover,  John  Foster  Dulles 
and  Allen  Dulles  were  among  the 
leaders  in  the  drive  to  rebuild  Ger¬ 
man  industry — with  which  the  Dul¬ 
leses,  at  least,  had  had  the  strongest 
kind  of  personal  aridi  financial  ties. 
Describing  .this  effort,  Helen  Fuller 
wrote  in  The  New  Republic  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1948: 

For  months,  the  Herter  Committee 
on  European  aid  has  been  passing 
for  a  high-minded,  bipartisan  group 
of  Good  Samaritans.  Actually,  the 
Herter  bill  that  is  being  urged  as  a 
substitute  for  ERP  was  mainly  a 
Hoover  product.  Chairman  Christian 
A.  Herter  (R.,  Mass.),  a  Hoover 
protege,  allowed  Allen  Dulles,  inter¬ 
national  banker  and  friend  of  Hoover, 
to  do  the  drafting,  called  in  other 
like-minded  Wall  Streeters  to  help. 

The  author  went  on  to  describe 
the  “snail’s  pace”  dismantling  of 
German  industry  abroad,  the  concen¬ 
trated  “strong  Germany”  propa¬ 
ganda  drive  in  the  United  States. 
She  quoted  John  Foster  Dulles’  tes¬ 
timony,  which  seemingly  straddled 
both  sides  of  the  issue.  John  Foster 
favored  reparations  and  control;  but 
he  insisted  it  wouldn’t  be  economical 
to  duplicate  Germany's  steel  indus¬ 
try  in  France,  and  all  Western  Euro¬ 
pean  countries  would  be  positively 
“delighted  'to  see  Germany  restored 
and  smoke  pouring  out  of  the  fac¬ 
tories  of  the  Ruhr  as  rapidly  as  pos¬ 
sible.”  Acidly,  Helen  Fuller  wrote: 
“The  Inter-Allied  Reparations  Agen¬ 
cy  could  show  Dulles  fat  official  rec¬ 
ords  to  the  contrary.  France,  Bel¬ 
gium,  the  Netherlands  and  many 
others  want  German  equipment  with 
which  to  rebuild  their  own  devas¬ 
tated  economies.” 

This  is  the  background  from  which 
the  “strong  Germany”  policy  of  to- 
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day  was  to  emerge.  Whether  the  Ger¬ 
mans  of  today  are  a  completely  dif¬ 
ferent  race  from  the  Germans  of  the 
past  who  brought  tw’o  of  history’s 
most  horrible  wars  upon  the  world, 
whether  the  “strong  Germany”  pol¬ 
icy  represents  the  acme  of  wisdom 
or  a  disastrous  gamble  in  power  poli¬ 
tics — these  are  questions  that  only 
the  future  can  decide.  What  is  im¬ 
portant  here  is  to  understand  some 
of  the  pressures  producing  the  policy. 
When  one  examines  these,  one  finds 
the  Dulleses  advocating  a  public 
policy  that  coincided  neatly  with  the 
dictates  of  what  ’had  been  their  long¬ 
time  private  interests.  The  Allen 
Dulles  of  1918,  of  1942-45,  of  1947- 
48,  seems  the  same  man,  with  the 
same  strong  alliances  to  top-level 
Germans  regardless  of  their  ideology; 
and  it  is  this  strong  pull  of  private 
ties  that  becomes  so  disturbing  when 
one.  tries  to  analyze  the  public  per¬ 
formance  of  the  man  who  was  soon 
to  become  head  of  CIA. 

Birth  of  the  CIA 

The  agency  itself  was  essentially 
the  creation  of  President  Harry  S. 
Truman,  and  it  resulted  almost  in¬ 
evitably  from  the  painful  lessons  .of 
World  War  II.  Pearl  Harbor  had  had 
a  permanent  and  understandable  ef¬ 
fect  upon  the  thinking  of  American 
leaders.  In  the  post-mortems  con¬ 
ducted  into  .that  disaster,  it  had  be¬ 
come  apparent  that  ample  informa¬ 
tion  was  available  in  Washington  to 
have  alerted  Army  and  Navy  com¬ 
manders  at  the  Pearl  Harbor  base 
of  their  danger;  but  no  effective  use 
had  been  made  of  the  available  in¬ 
telligence,  largely  because  there  was 
no  single  agency  entrusted  with  the 
accurate  and  speedy  interpretation 
of  such  detail.  The  emergencies  of 
war  led  to  the  hasty  creation  of  OSS, 
but  OSS  was  obviously  a  stopgap 
measure,  not  a  final  solution. 

On  October  1,  1945,  immediately 
after  tfye  cessation  of  hostilities,  Tru¬ 
man  abolished  OSS.  The  President 
apparently  had  a  personal  distaste 
for  the  nasty  business  of  spying,  and 
he  was,  in  addition,  under  bureau¬ 
cratic  pressures  from  all  sides  to  de¬ 
capitate  OSS  as  quickly  as  possible. 
The  military  intelligence  services 
wanted  no  such  powerful  competitor; 
the  FBI  under  J.  Edgar  Hoover  long 


had  felt  it  should  be  the  sole  gather¬ 
er  and  dispenser  of  vital  information, 
both  at  home  and  abroad;  and  the 
Department  of  State  and  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  the  Budget  both  had  the 
knives  out  for  OSS.  With  the  disso¬ 
lution  of  the  agency,  however,  a  cha¬ 
otic  situation  quickly  arose.  Intel¬ 
ligence  reports  from  all  the  competing 
intelligence-gatherers  flowed  in  be¬ 
wildering  profusion  across  the  Pres¬ 
ident’s  desk.  Frequently,  no  two 
agencies  agreed  on  anything;  fre¬ 
quently,  their  analyses  and  predic¬ 
tions  flatly  contradicted  one  another. 
The  result  was"  that  the  President 
was  almost  as  badly  off  from  this 
plethora  of  advice  as  he  would  have 
been  if  he  had  had  no  advice  at  all, 
and  he  was  left  largely  to  follow  his 
own  hunches. 

This  obviously  was  no  way  to 
chart  strategy  among  the  perilous 
reefs  of  the  cold  war,  and  varidus 
solutions  were  proposed.  Donovan,' 
as  early  as  1944,  had  suggested  to 
Roosevelt  the  creation  of  a  central 
intelligence  agency  so  powerful  it 
would  dominate  the  entire  field.  Op¬ 
position  to  such  a  monolithic  struc¬ 
ture  was  led  by  the  Navy,  which  took 
the  position  that  each  of  the  seivices, 
with  its  own  special  requirements  and 
ends  in  view,  needed  its  own  agents. 
Admiral  King,  in  addition,  foresaw 
in  a  powerful  central  intelligence  a 
possible  threat  to  democracy,  and  in 
Congress  there  were  very  real  fears 
lest,  in  our  hunt  for  intelligence,  we 
create  a  potential  Gestapo. 

Giant  Step  Forward 

The  result  was  a  compromise.  Tru¬ 
man,  by  Executive  order  on  January 
22,  1946,  set  up  the  Central  Intelli¬ 
gence  Group,  the  forerunner  of  the 
present  CIA.  This  was  to  be,  as  Ran¬ 
som  explains  in  his  authoritative 
book,  primarily  “a  holding  company 
coordinating  the  work  of  existing  de¬ 
partments.”  It'  functioned  under  an, 
executive  council,  the  National  In¬ 
telligence  Authority,  composed  of  the 
Secretaries  of  State,  War  and  Navy, 
and  the  President’s  personal  repre¬ 
sentative.  Under  this  setup,  the  prac¬ 
tice  began  which  continues  today  of 
having  central  intelligence  provide 
for  the  President’s  personal  eye  a 
daily,  exclusive  and  unified  digest 
and  summary  of  all  important  inter- 
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For  the  honte  of  a  secret  agency,  the  new  W ashhigton  headquarters  of  the 
CIA  is  on  the  resplendent  side. 


national  intelligence.  Truman,  un¬ 
derstandably,  felt  that  a  great  step 
forward  had  been  taken.  “Here,  at 
last,”  he  writes  in  his  memoirs,  “a 
coordinated  method  had  been  work¬ 
ed  out,  and  a  practical  way  had  been 
found  for  keeping  the  President  in¬ 
formed  as  to  what  was  known  and 
what  was  going  on.” 

The  Central  Intelligence  Group, 
however,  was  only  a  temporary  ex¬ 
pedient,  as  OSS  had  been  before  it; 
and  Congress,  in  ordering  the  semi- 
unification  of  the  defense  establish¬ 
ment  in  1947,  abolished  CIG  and 
created  the  present  Central-  Intelli¬ 
gence  Agency,  functioning  under  a 
National  Security  Council,  compar¬ 
able  to  the  former  National  Intelli¬ 
gence  Agency.  Before  final  action 
was  taken,  the  advice  of  Allen  Dulles 
was  sought.  This  he  gave  in  a  signifi¬ 
cant  memorandum  dated  April  25, 
19471. 

Dulles  made  six  principal  recom¬ 
mendations.  CIA,  he  thought,  should 
have  absolute  control  over  its  own 
personnel;  its  chief  should  not  have 
men  foisted  upon  him  for  political  or 
other  reasons,  but  should  have  full 
say  in  picking  his  own  assistants.  The 
agency  should  have  its  own  budget 
and  rhe  right  to  supplement  this  by 
drawing  funds  from  the  Departments 
of  State  and'National  Defense.  CIA 
should  have  “exclusive  .jurisdiction 
to  carry  out  secret  intelligence  op¬ 
erations.”  It  should  have  “access  to 
all  intelligence  information  relating 
to  foreign  countries.”  It  should  be 
the  “recognized  agency  for  dealing 
with  the  .central  intelligence  agen¬ 
cies  of  other  countries.”  And,  finally, 
it  should  have  “its  operations  and 
personnel  protected  by  ‘official  se¬ 
crets’  legislation  which  would  pro¬ 
vide  adequate  /penalties  for  breach 
of  security.” 

Principle  of  Separation 

In  his  comments  on  the  proposed 
agency,  Dulles  made  several  impor¬ 
tant  observations.  CIA,  he  felt, 
should  be  predominantly  civilian  ra¬ 
ther  than  military  in  its  high  com¬ 
mand,  and  if  a  military  man  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  head  it,  he  should  become 
a  civilian  while  he  held  the  office.  Its 
administration,  he  felt  strongly,  must 
have  long-term  continuity  and  pro¬ 
fessional  status;  its  director  should 
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be  assured  of  long  tenure,  like  Hoover 
in  the  FBI,  “to  build  up  public  con¬ 
fidence,  and  esprit  de  corps  in  his 
organization,  and  a  high  prestige.” 
He  opposed  the  creation  of  an  agency 
that  would  become  “merely  a  coordi¬ 
nating  agency  for  the  military  intel¬ 
ligence  services”  and  warned  that 
this  “is  not  enough.”  Most  signifi¬ 
cantly,  in  view  of  the  future  course 
of  events,  he  recognized  the  dangers 
inherent  in  wedding  information  to 
policy. 

The  State  Department  .  .  .  [he 
wrote]  will  collect  and  process  its  own 
information  as  a  basis  for  the  day- 
to-day  conduct  of  its  work.  The  Arm¬ 
ed  Services  intelligence  agencies  will 
do  likewise.  But  for  the  proper  judg¬ 
ing  of  the  situation  in  any  foreign 
country  it  is  important  that  the  in¬ 
formation  should  be  processed  by  an 
agency  whose  duty  it  is  to  weigh 
facts,  and  to  draw  conclusions  from 
those  facts,  without  having  either  the 
facts  or  the  conclusions  warped  by 
the  inevitable  and  even  proper  preju¬ 
dices  of  the  men  whose  duty  it  is  to 
determine  policy  and  who,  having 
once  determined  policy,  are  too  likely 
to  be  blind  to  any  facts  which  might 
tend  to  prove  die  policy  to  be  faulty. 
The  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
should  have  nothing  to  do  with  pol¬ 
icy.  It  should  try  to  get  at  the  hard 
facts  on  which  others  must  deter¬ 
mine  policy. 

The  case  could  not  be  put  better. 
With  this  strong,  explicit  statement, 


virtually  every  expert  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  has  always  been  in  complete 
agreement.  But,  unfortunately,  this 
wasn’t  the  way  CIA  was  to  be  set 
up,  and  this  wasn’t  the  way  that  in¬ 
creasingly,  under  Allen  Dulles  him¬ 
self  in  later  jrears,  it  was  to  run. 

Rumors  that  .this  cardinal  prin¬ 
ciple  of  intelligence — the  separation 
of  information  from  the  roles  of  pol¬ 
icy  and  action — might  be  flouted 
by  the  new  spy  outfit  were  current 
even  as  it  was  being  created.  In  the 
hearings  on  the  National  Security 
Act  of  1947,  Congressman  Fred 
Busbey  sounded  an  anxious  note.  “I 
wonder,”  he  asked,  “if  there  is  any 
foundation  for  the  rumors  that  have 
come  to  me  to  the  effect  that  through 
this  Central  Intelligence  Agency, 
they  are  contemplating  operational 
activities?” 

The  question  wasn’t  answered  at 
the  time,  but  .the  act  in  its  final  form 
left  the  door  open  and  “they”  walked 
through.  The  Security  Act  charged 
CIA  with  five  specific  functions:  to 
advise  the  National  Security  Coun¬ 
cil  on  intelligence  matters  related  to 
national  security;  to  make  recom¬ 
mendations  to  the  council  for  coordi¬ 
nation  of  intelligence  activities  of 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment;  to  correlate  and  evaluate 
intelligence  and  provide  for  its  ap¬ 
propriate  dissemination  within  the 
government;  to  perform  for  .the  bene- 
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fit  of  existing  intelligence  agencies 
such  additional  services  as  the  NSC 
might  determine  could  be  more  ef¬ 
ficiently  handled  centrally;  and  fi¬ 
nally,  most  important,  “to  perform 
other  functions  and  duties ”  relating 
■to  national  security  intelligence  as 
the  NSC  might  direct.  It  is  this 
“other  functions  and  duties”  clause 
that  gave  CIA  broad  powers  to  enter, 
not  just  the  field  of  intelligence,  but 
the  field  of  overt  activities. 

The  Principle  Violated 

The  concentration  of  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  agency,  implicit  in  its 
organization,  was  increased  tre¬ 
mendously  by  revisions  of  the  CIA 
statute  made  in  1949.  Three  major 
changes  placed  almost  dictatorial 
powers  in  the  hands  of  its  director. 
He  was  given  the  right  to  hire  and 
fire  without  regard  to  Civil  Service 
01  other  restraints.  CIA  was  exempt¬ 
ed  from  the  provisions  of  any  laws 
that  might  require  publication  or  dis¬ 
closure  of  the  “organization,  func¬ 
tions,  names,  official  titles,  salaries 
or  numbers  of  personnel  employed” 
(even  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  was 
directed  specifically  to  make  no  re¬ 
ports  to  Congress  on  any  of  these 
matters;  in  other  words,  CIA  be¬ 
came  a  completely  closed  book).  At 
the  same  time,  its  director  was  given 
full  authority  to  spend  any  amount, 
on  his  personal  voucher,  without  ac¬ 
counting.  “This,”  as  Ransom  com¬ 
ments,  “is  truly  an  extraordinary 
power  for  the  head  of  an  Executive 
agency  with  thousands  of  employees 
and  annual  expenditures  in  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  millions  of  dollars.” 

To  counterbalance  these  sweep¬ 
ing  powers,  theie  were  few  restraints. 
Congress,  evidently  with  that  haunt¬ 
ing  Gestapo  specter  in  nnnd,  did 
specify  that  CIA  should  have  no  ar¬ 
rest  or  subpoena  powers  within  the 
United  States  The  FBI’s  files,  while 
not  barred  to  it,  were  not  exactly 
opened  either;  for,  while  other  agen¬ 
cies  were  required  to  report  their  in¬ 
telligence  findings  to  CIA,  the  FBI 
was  not.  The  CIA  may  obtain  what¬ 
ever  specific  information  the  FBI 
has  if  it  requests  it  in  writing,  but 
this  is  quite  a  different  affair  from 
being  kept  informed  as  a  matter  of 
routine  of  what  the  FBI  knows.  Fi¬ 
nally,  a  supposed  safeguard  was  set 
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up  around  those  all-important  “other 
functions  and  duties”  the  CIA  was 
empowered  to  perform.  These  were 
to  be  embarked  upon  only  at  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  National  Security 
Council,  presided  over  by  the  Pres¬ 
ident  himself.  But,  as  Ransom  points 
out,  the  principal  intelligence  ad¬ 
viser  of  the  NSC  is  the  director  of 
CIA.  The  director  is  “a  constant  par¬ 
ticipant  in  NSC  deliberations,”  and 
this,  to  Ransom,  seems  “to  suggest 
that  the  scope  of  CIA  operations  is 
to  a  large  extent  self-determined.  .  .  . 
Certainly  Congress  has  no  voice  as 
to  how  and  wheic  CIA  is  to  function, 
other  than  prohibiting  it  to  engage 
in  domestic  security  activities.” 

This  is  the  powerful  and  secretive 
setup — 'doubly  powerful  and  insidi¬ 
ous  in  its  influence  because  it  is  so 
secretive,  so  free  of  any  effective 
check rem — that  Congress  created  to 
piotect  us  against  the  possibility  of 
an  atomic  Pearl  Harbor.  How  has  it 
functioned? 

In  the  beginning,  as  was  perhaps 
inevitable  with  a  new  agency,  its 
performance  could  be  described  only 
as  decidedly  spotty.  Rear  Admiral 
Roscoe  H.  Hillenkoetter  was  the  first 
director  of  CIA  and  guided  its  des¬ 
tiny  through  its  first  three  difficult 
years.  The  Korean  War  came  during 
this  period,  and  with  it  came  the 
first  blunders  of  the  .new  agency 
in  its  primary  role,  the  gathering  of 
intelligence. 

Early  Failures 

For  some  of  these  errors  in  stra¬ 
tegic  foresight,  CIA  was  not  alone 
at  fault;  other  older  and  better- 
established  arms  of  the  intelligence 
services,  the  military  and  the  State 
Department,  were  equally  culpable. 
The  first  .miscalculation — and  one  of 
the  gravest  in  magnitude,  for  upon 
its  accuracy  rested  the  cornerstone 
of  such  deterrent  policies  as  “massive 
retaliation” — dealt  with  the  date 


Russia  might  be  expected  to  deto¬ 
nate  an  atom  bomb.  All  intelligence 
services  agreed  at  the  end  of  World 
War  II  that  this  feat  would  require 
ten  years  at  least,  and  all  were  aston¬ 
ished  when  the  Soviets  held  their 
first  successful  A-bomb  test  in  1949. 
This  shock  was  succeeded  by  one 
even  greater,  for  the  Russians  in  Au¬ 
gust,  1953,  actually  beat  us  to  the 
fiist  workable  hydrogen  bomb,  and 
we  learned  some  significant  details 
of  value  to  ourselves  by  analyzing 
their  fallout..  With  these  blasts,  just 
qs  important  though  less  obvious  and 
less  publicized  than  Sputnik,  “mas¬ 
sive  retaliation”  became  an  unwork¬ 
able  two-way  street. 

The  next  flub  involved  Korea,  but 
again,  at  the  outset  at  least,  CIA 
was  no  more  at  fault  than  others. 
All  our  intelligence  services  thought 
it  highly  improbable  that  the  North 
Korean  Communists  would  invade 
South  Korea  and  touch  off  a  war — 
but  they  did.  This  first  wrong  guess 
was  followed  by  others.  One  of  the 
great  surprises  was  the  appearance 
in  the  Korean  skies  of  the  Russian 
MIG-15,  a  war  plane  faster  than  any¬ 
thing  in  our  arsenal  and  one  that  in¬ 
flicted  crushing  losses  on  our  B-29 
bombers.  Yet,  even  after  the  MIG-15 
appeared,  we  continued  our  fatal 
underestimation  of  the  Russians.  Air 
Force  Intelligence  was  of  the  opin¬ 
ion — and  the  other  intelligence  serv¬ 
ices  seemed  to  agree — that  the  Rus¬ 
sians  could  turn  out  no  more  than 
six  MIGs  a  month  by  hand;  actually, 
Russian  industry  built  10,000  MIGs 
with  great  rapidity. 

These  initial  blunders  of  intelli¬ 
gence  in  the  Korean  War  were  mat¬ 
ters  of  relatively  little  moment  com¬ 
pared  to  the  final  one  that,  in  the 
fall  of  1950,  literally  cost  the  lives 
of  thousands  of  American  soldiers. 
United  Nations  forces,  having  recov¬ 
ered  from  their  initial  defeats,  had 
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driven  the  Red  invaders  from  the 
North  back  across  the  38th  Parallel, 
the  dividing  line  between  North  and 
South  Korea.  A  decision  had  to  be 
made  whether  to  continue  the  at¬ 
tack  across  the  border,,  conquering 
all  of  Korea.  This  course  was  sub¬ 
ject  to  one  paramount  danger.  If 
U.N.  forces  pressed  on  into  North 
Korea,  would  the  Chinese.  Commu¬ 
nists,  with  their  hordes  of  manpower, 
enter  the  war? 

General  Douglas  MacArthur  was 
confident  that  they  would  not.  All  of 
our  intelligence  forces  agreed  in  es¬ 
sence  on  this  forecast.  In  this,  as  in 
the  recent  Cuba  invasion,  our  vision 
appears  to  have  been  blinded  by  our 
desires,  and  the  intelligence  for 
which  we  pay  literally  billions  of  dol¬ 
lars  was  abysmally  wrong,  while  the 
advice  of  independent  observers, 
whose  minds  were  not  chained  by 
the  demands  of  policy,  was  plainly 
right.  In  the  Korean  War,  as  in  the 
case  of  Cuba,  there  were  many  clear 
and  explicit  warnings  that  a  blind 
intelligence  refused  to  heed. 

One  of  these  was  delivered  by  Su¬ 
preme  Court  Justice  William  O. 
Douglas.  An  astute  world  traveler, 
Justice  Douglas  had  been  roaming 
through  Southeast  Asia  during  the 


late  summer  of  19S0.  His  pulse-tak¬ 
ings  convinced  him  that,  if  our  troops 
crossed  the  38th  Parallel,  the  Com¬ 
munist  Chinese  would  enter  the  war 
on  a  massive  scale.  Pie  personally 
warned  President  Truman  of  this.  A 
similar  warning  was  sounded  in 
Washington  by  the  Indian  represent¬ 
atives  to  the  United  States.  But  these 
uncommitted  minds  could  not  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  so  persuasive  as  those 
who  were  supposed  to  know. 

Ransom,  in  his  work  on  the  CIA, 
describes  the  sequel  in  these  words: 

Despite  the  continuous  barrage  of 
propaganda  warnings  and  the  care¬ 
fully  monitored  movement  of  troops 
into  Manchuria,  intelligence  analysts 
and  the  policy  makers  failed  to  con¬ 
sider  seriously  such  threats  and  ap¬ 
parently  neglected  to  read  history, 
or  they  would  have  recognized  the 
traditional  Chinese  fear  of  an  enemy 
north  of  the  narrow  Korean  waist. 
President  Truman  records  in  his 
memoirs  that  “On  October  20  (1950), 
the  CIA  delivered  a  memorandum  to 
me  which  said  that  they  had  reports 
that  the  Chinese  Communists  would 
move  in  far  enough  to  safeguard  the 
Suiho  electric  plant  and  other  instal¬ 
lations  along  the  Yalu  River  which 
provided  them  with  power/’  Actually 
the  Chinese  had  begun  crossing  the 
Yalu  four  days  earlier  with  the  ap¬ 


parent  intention  of  throwing  the 
United  Nations  forces  out  of  Korea, 

The  surprise  was  complete,  and 
the  massive  Chinese,  onslaught 
threatened  for  a  time  to  cut  off  and 
obliterate  the  U.N.  Army.  Even 
though  MacArthur  managed  to  res- 
"  cue  the  bulk  of  his  forces,  he  was 
driven  back  in  a  military  debacle. 

Criticism  of  the  CIA  may  have 
had  something  to  do  with  the  de¬ 
cision  of  Admiral  Hillenkoetter  to 
leave  his  post  as  its  director  and  re¬ 
turn  to  naval  duty.  He  was  succeed¬ 
ed  by  General  W' alter  Bedell  Smith, 
who  had  been  Eisenhower's  Chief  of 
Staff  m  Europe.  One  of  Smith’s  fust 
moves  was  to  telephone  Allen  Dulles. 
Dulles  had  served  on  a  committee 
that  in  1948  had  examined  the  CIA 
setup  and  recommended  some  fifty 
administrative  changes.  Smith  had 
read  the  report,  and  when  he  got 
Dulles  oil  the  phone  in  his  New 
York  law  office,  he  spoke  with  char¬ 
acteristic  bluntness. 

As  Dulles  later  recalled  it.  Smith 
growled:  “Now  that  you’ve  written 
this  damn  report,  it’s  up  to  you  to 
put  it  into  effect.” 

Dulles  agreed  to  serve  with  Smith. 
In  November,  1950,  he  left  for  Wash¬ 
ington.  He  has  been  there  ever  since. 


PART  V  WITH  DULLES  IN  IRAN 


“I  CAME  DOWN  here  to  stay  six 
m6nths,  and  now  see  what  has  hap¬ 
pened,”  Allen  Dulles  remarked  to  a 
friend  some  years  ago,  in  a  happier 
time. 

A  husky  six-footer,  weighing  200 
pounds,  the  boss  of  the  CIA,  with 
his  bristling  mustache  and  thinning 
gray  hair,  greatly  resembles  his  late 
brother,  John  Foster  Dulles,  but  in 
Washington  he  was  generally  the 
much  better  liked  of  the  two.  He  was 
less  of  a  Messiah,  more  relaxed,  more 
good-humored.  A  man  who  seems  to 
live  with  a  pipe  in  his  mouth,  Allen 
Dulles  looks  more  like  a  kindlyq 
tweedy,  college  professor  than  a 
mastermind  of  secret  intelligence,  and 
he  and  his  wife  form  one  of  Wash¬ 
ington’s  most  popular  party-going 
couples.  They  frequently,  however,  ' 
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do  litde  more  than  put  in  an  appear¬ 
ance  and  leave  early.  But  even  these 
fleeting  visits  cause  some  eyebrow 
raising,  for  most  corn-parable  com¬ 
manders  of  secret  agents,  less  gre¬ 
garious  than  Dulles,  shun  the  cock¬ 
tail  circuit  with  its  built-in  tempta¬ 
tions  to  wag  the  tongue.  This  is  a 
risk  that  Dulles  assumes  with  ap¬ 
parent  joyousness,  and  this  much 
must  be  said  for  him:  he  has  never 
yet  been  accused  of  dropping  the 
wrong  word  into  the  wrong  ear. 

As  far  as  personality  goes,  then, 
(and,  as  everyone  knows,  it  goes 
far),  Alien  Dulles  has  been  and  still 
is  a  popular  naan  in  Washington.  At 
sixtjr-eight,  he  is  still  amazingly  ac¬ 
tive.  He  plays  a  good  game  of  dou¬ 
bles  in  tennis,  still  shoots  golf  at 
around  ninety  when  he  has  a  chance 


to  pla y.  Friends'  describe  him  as  a 
man  of  “'enormous  patience,”  and  to 
interviewers — lie  presents  the  candid 
and  attractive  -face  of  a  man  who 
modestly  deprecates  his  own  cloak- 
and-dagger  roles.  “I’ve  never  been 
shot  at,”  he  remarked  once,  “and  I 
don’t  know  that  anyone  ever  tried 
to  kidnap  me.” 

These  engaging  personal  attributes 
have  helped  to  carry  Allen  Dulles  far 
and  probably  have  helped  to  blunt 
much  sharp  criticism  to  which,  other¬ 
wise,  he  might  have  been  subjected. 
He  became  Deputy  Director  of  CIA 
under  Bedell  Smith  in  August,  1951, 
and  in  January,  1953,  with  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  the  Eisenhower  administra¬ 
tion,  he  was  named  director  even  as 
his  brother  became  Secretary  of 
State.  Thus,  as  The  New  York  Times 
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noted  at  the  time,  the  nation  in  a 
most  unusual  move  had  placed  “in 
the  hands  of  two  brothers  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  open  and  secret  foreign  policy 
designed  to  win  the  ‘cold  war’  against 
communism.” 

The  result  became  evident  almost 
at  once.  Not  just  intelligence,  but 
palace  coups  became  the  work  of 
CIA.  The  intrigue  that  topples  gov¬ 
ernments  became  increasingly  its 
trade  mark. 

Dulles  had  hardly  made  himself 
comfortable  in  the  CIA  director’s 
chair  when  a  major  event  abroad 
called  for  prompt  and  accurate  anal¬ 
ysis.  In  March,  1953,  the  report  of 
Joseph  Stalin's  death  flashed  over 
the  wires  to  a  teletype  in  CIA  head¬ 
quarters  at  2430  E  Street  N.W.  in 
Washington.  The  dictator’s  demise 
raised  immediate  and  tremendous 
questions.  Georgi  Malenkov  appear¬ 
ed  to  *be  the  No.  2  man  in  the  Krem¬ 
lin.  He  would  probably  succeed,  for 
a  time  at  least,  to  Stalin’s  power. 
What  kind  of  ruler  would  he  be? 
Would  Russia  be  torn  by  revolution, 
by  internal  power  struggles?  Would 
she  be  more,  or  less,  warlike? 

Upon  the  answers  to  these  ques¬ 
tions  depended  America's  posture, 
America’s  preparation  to  meet  the 
changed  world  situation.  CIA  swung 
at  once  into  a  “crash”  program  de¬ 
signed  to  provide  the  necessary  in¬ 
formation.  The  instant  Dulles  got 
the  word  of  Stalin's  death,  he  began 
sending  out  orders  to  CIA  agents  and 
undercover  men  scattered  through¬ 
out  the  world.  He  demanded  from 
them  information  on  what  to  expect, 
morale  behind  the  iron  curtain,  arms 
shipments,  troop  movements,  purges. 
Before  long,  detailed  reports  began 
to  pour  in. 

Iran:  a  Tangled  Web 

While  the  foreign  network  was 
supplying  overseas  data,  Dulles  and 
the  experts  in  his  analysis  section  in 
CIA  headquarters  sifted,  reports  and 
studied  their  voluminous  files  on 
Malenkov  and  the  men  most  closely 
associated  with  him.  From  all  of 
these  sources,  they  compiled  a  pic¬ 
ture  and  made  an  expert  guess.  A 
messenger  rushed  off  to  the  White 
House  with  this  CIA  estimate:  Rus¬ 
sia  was  not  prepared  for  war.  There 
would  be  no  revolution. 
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It  was,  as  events  were  to  show,  a 
pretty  accurate  assessment,  and  it  il¬ 
lustrates  CIA’s  functioning  at  its 
best  in  the  intelligence  field  that 
should  be  its  primary  business.  But 
before  many  months  had  passed,  CIA 
was  to  give  another  demonstration 
of  its  prowess,  this  time  on  a  differ¬ 
ent  and  far  more  controversial  level. 

The  development  involved  strate¬ 
gically  important,  oil-rich  Iran.  The 
Iranian  border  runs  for  1,000  miles 
along  that  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
the  natural  resources  of  the  country 
include  an  estimated  13  per  cent  of 
the  world’s  oil  reserves.  This  liquid 
treasure,  the  one  great  source  of  true 
wealth  in  Iran,  long  had  been  ex¬ 
ploited  by  British  interests,  Baron 
Reuter,  founder  of  the  British  news 
service  that  still  bears  his'name,  had 
received  in  1872  a  concession  that 
gave  him  practically  a  complete  mo¬ 
nopoly  over  Iranian  industry.  Inter¬ 
national  complications  prevented 
Reuter  from  doing  much  to  exercise 
the.  concession  for  several  years,  but 
ultimately,  in  the  early  1900s,  he  and 
others — including  J.  Henry  Schroe-. 
der  &  Co.,  the  international  German 
banking  house  with  which  Allen  Dul¬ 
les  later  was  to  be  connected — form¬ 
ed  the  Industrial  Bank  of  Persia 
(later  the  Bank  of  Iran),  which  in 
turn  helped  to  finance  the  Anglo- 
Iranian  Oil  Co.  It  seems  worthy  of 
note  that  Frank  C.  Tiarks,  one  of 
Allen  Dulles'  fellow  directors  in  the 
Schroeder  banking  enterprises,  served 
also  as  a  director  of  Anglo-Iranian 
Oil  and  that  Sullivan  and  Cromwell, 
the  New  York  legal  firm  in  which 
the  Dulles  brothers  were  such  prom¬ 
inent  partners,  was  the  long-time 
legal  counsel  of  Anglo-Iranian  Oil. 

These  old  ties  are  stressed  because 
they  were  lying  there  among  the 
stage  props  in  the  background  when 
Allen  Dulles,  just  a  few  short  months 
after  he  became  CIA  director,  pop¬ 
ped  upon  the  international  scene  in 
a  new  and  decidedly  spectacular  role. 
The  immediate  background  was  this: 
In  1951,  a  new  political  force  that 
threatened  old  and  dominant  finan¬ 
cial  interests  had  -arisen  in  Iran.  This 
force  was  Mohammed  Mossadegh, 
himself  a  wealthy  landowner,  but  a 
man  driven  by  a  strong  anti-British 
phobia.  Mossadegh  rose  to  poWer  as 
Premier-  during  a  time  of  intense  na¬ 


tionalism  in  Iran,  and  he  capitalized 
on  the  sentiment  of  the  hour  by  ex¬ 
propriating  the  properties  of  the 
British-owned  Anglo-Iranian  Oil  Co. 
The  company’s  royalty  payments 
had  provided  a  major  part  of  Iran’s 
foreign  exchange  earnings;  but  with 
the  seizure  by  Mossadegh,  there  de¬ 
veloped  a  bitter  international  dis¬ 
pute.  The  huge  financial  interests  of 
the  West  virtually  boycotted  Iranian 
oil.  Mossadegh  tried  to  make  deals 
with  smaller,  independent  American 
companies  to  work  the  Iranian  fields, 
but  the  State  Department  frowned 
upon  such  free  enterprise.  The  inter¬ 
national  oil  cartel  held  firm — and 
Iran  lost  all  its  oil  revenues. 

Democracy — and-  0.11 

The  resulting  financial  pressures 
on  the  Mossadegh  regime  were  enor¬ 
mous.  The  United  States  offset  some 
of  thes.e  with  foreign  aid.  In  1951, 
$1.6  million  was  allowed  for  a  tech¬ 
nical  rural-impFovement  program. 
The  following  year,  with  Iran  drain¬ 
ed  of  all  oil  revenue,  the  American 
foreign  aid  grant  was  raised  to  $23 
million,  most  of  which'  was  used  to 
make  up  Iranis  foreign  exchange 
■shortages.  The  Iranian  financial 
crisis,  however,  remained  desperate, 
and  on  May  28,  1953,  Mossadegh 
sent  a  demand  to  President  Eisen¬ 
hower.  Iran,  he  said,  would  have  to 
have  more  American  aid,  or  he  would 
have  to  seek  help  elsewhere  through 
the  conclusion  of  an  economic  agree¬ 
ment  and  mutual  defense  pact  with 
Russi?. 

Foreign  analysts  were  convinced 
that  Mossadegh  had  -  just  one  asset 
he  could  pledge  to  guarantee  the 
safety  of  Russian  investment— the 
rich  Iranian  oil  fields  and  the  re¬ 
finery  at  Abadan,  the  world’s  largest, 
which  Mossadegh  had  seized  from 
Anglo-Iranian.  It  is  clear  that  Anglo- 
Iranian  had  billion-dollar  prop¬ 
erty  interests  at  stake,  but  this  un¬ 
derlying  factor  has  hardly  ever  been 
mentioned  in  discussing  the.  loftier 
picture  —  the  stake  of  democracy: 
If  Russia  were  to  get  Iran’s  oil, 
the  Western  democracies’  position 
throughout  the  Middle  East  would 
be  weakened,  Soviet  prestige  would 
be  greatly  enhanced.  This,  naturally, 
was  unthinkable,  and  so  the  Eisen¬ 
hower  administration,  already  great- 
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ly  under  the  influence  of  the  Dulles 
brotheis,  decided  on  a  startling  new 
gamble  in  international  intrigue. 

The  President  stalled  Mossadegh 
foi;  a  month,  then  turned  him  down 
with  an  emphatic  “No.”  Immediate¬ 
ly  afterwards,  things  began  to  hap¬ 
pen.  The  step-by-step  action  was  de¬ 
tailed  by  '  Richard  and  Gladys 
Harkness  m  a  three-part  Saturday 
Evening  Post  series,  “The  Mysterious 
Doings  of  CIA,”  which  appeared  in 
the  late  fall  of  1954.  The  series  bears 
intrinsic  evidence  on  almost  every 
page  of  having  been  written  with  the 
full,  if  secret,  cooperation  of  CIA, 
and  so  its  account  of  the  coup  in 
Iran  is  as  authoritative  as  one  can 
get.  Obviously,  this  was  one  of  those 
occasions  when  Allen  Dulles,  in  tri¬ 
umph,  permitted  himself  an  audible 
public  chuckle — and  a  discreet  leak. 

Enter  the  CIA 

This,  then,  according  to  the  Hark- 
nesses,  is  what,  happened: 

On  August  10,  1953,  Allen  Dulles 
packed  his  bags  and  flew  to  Europe, 
ostensibly  to  join  his  wife  for  a  quiet 
vacation  in  the  Swiss  Alps.  Plis  de¬ 
parture  coincided  almost  precisely 
with  mounting  developments  in  the 
Iranian  pressure-cooker.  Mossadegh 
was  threatening  to  run  Shah  Mo¬ 
hammed  Riza  Pahlevi  right  off  the 
throne  and  out  of  the  country.  The 
Premier  had  allidd  himself  with  the 
Communist  Tudeh  Party  in  Teheran 
and  had  acquired  almost  dictatorial 
powers.  He  was  at  this  very  moment 
conferring  with  a  Russian  diplomatic- 
economic  mission.  These  conferences 
were  a  clear  sign  that  the  hour  of 
supreme  decision  approached;  yet, 
strangely  enough,  Loy  Henderson, 
the  American  Ambassador  to  Iran, 
seemed  to  feel  free  to  leave  his  vital 
post  for  a  short  “holiday”  in  the 
company  of  Allen  Dulles  in  Switzer¬ 
land.  Another  visitor  who  seemed  to 
be  drawn  as  if  bjr  a  magnet  to  Dul¬ 
les’  picturesque  hostelry  in  the  Alps 
at  precisel)'  this  critical  juncture  was 
Princess  Ashraf,  the  attractive  and 
strong-willed  brunette  twin  sister  of 
the  Shah,  who,  according  to  the 
Harknesses,  “had  bad  a  stormy  ses¬ 
sion  with  her  brother  in  his  pink- 
marble  palace,  because  of  his  vacil¬ 
lation  in  facing  up  to  Mossadegh.” 

The  Alpine  rendezvous  of  master 
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secret  agent,  diplomat  and  Iranian 
princess  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
perhaps  Wires  were  being  pulled.  This 
suspicion'  was.  reinforced  when  a 
fourth  '  mysterious  actor  ,  began  to 
stroll  slowly  across  the  international 
stage.  This  Was  Brig.  Gen.  H.  Nor¬ 
man  Schwarzkopf,  best  known  for 
the  not  entirely  brilliant  conduct  of 
the  Lindbergh  kidnaping  case  in 
1932  when  he  had  been  head  of  New 
Jersey  State  Police.  Schwarzkopf  now 
began  to  move  leisurely  around  the 
Middle  East,  stopping  off  in  Pakis¬ 
tan,  Syria,  Lebanon — and  Iran.  Jle 
was  an  old  hand  4n'  Iian,  having 
served  there  from  1942  through  1948 
as  high-level  adviser  in  the  reorgani¬ 
zation  of  the  Shah’s  national  police 
force.  He  was,  he  said,  just  dropping 
by  “.to  see  old  friends  again.”  Mossa¬ 
degh  and  the  Russian  propaganda 
press  distrusted  this  pat  explanation 
and  began  to  rail  nervously  at  his 
presence;  but  Schwarzkopf,  undeter¬ 
red,  visited  with  the  Shah  and  had 
some  intimate  talks  with  his  former 
colleague  on  the  national  police  force, 
Maj.  Gen.  Fazlollah  Zahedi.  Almost 
at  once,  like  cause  and  effect,  a  new 
and  tougher  attitude  toward  Mossa¬ 
degh  became  apparent.^ 

Triumph  for  the  West 

On  Thursday,  August  13,  the  Shah 
acted.  By  royal  decree  he  deposed 
Mossadegh  as  Premier  and  installed 
in  his  stead  General  Zahedi.  A  colonel 
of  the  Imperial  Guards  was  sent  to 
serve  the  notice  on  Mossadegh,  but 
Mossadegh  wasn’t  ready  to  quit.  He 
massed  tanks,  jeeps  and  troops 
around  his  residence,  and  at  mid¬ 
night  of  .Saturday,  August  15,  he 
seized  the  colonel  of  the  Imperial 
Guards,  clapped  him  in  jail  and  pro¬ 
claimed  that  the  “revolt”  had  been 
crushed.  The  Shah  and  his  Queen, 
taking  Mossadegh  at  his  word, 
promptly  fled  to  Rome  by  way  of 
Iraq. 

Some  '  hardier  souls,  including 
Schwarzkopf,  remained  upon  the 
Iranian  scene.  The  manipulations  in 
which  they  now  engaged  never  have 
been  spelled  out  in  detail,  but  it  is 
understood  that  CIA  cash  flowed  in 
copious  quantities.  The  amqunt  re¬ 
liably  reported  is  $19  million — and 
$19  million  can  influence  a  lot  of  - 
men.  What  happened  next  in  Iran 


would  seem  ' like  proof'  of  that 
theorem. 

On  Wednesday,  August  19,  with 
the  Army  standing  close  guard  around 
the  uneasy  capital  [the  Harknesses 
wrote],  a  grotesque  procession  made 
its  way  along  the  street  leading  to 
the  heart  of  Teheran.  There  were 
tumblers  tinning  handsprings,  weight- 
lifters  twirling  iron  bars  and  wrestlers 
flexing  their  biceps.  As  spectators 
grew  in  number,  the  bizarre  assort¬ 
ment  of  perfoimers  began  shouting 
pro-Shah  slogans  in  unison.  The  crowd 
took  up  the  chant  and  there,  after 
oije  precarious  moment,  the  balance 
of  psychology  swung  against  Mossa¬ 
degh. 

Upon  signal,  it  seemed,  Army  forces 
on  the  Shah’s  side  began  an  attack. 
The  fighting  lasted  a  bitter  nine  hours, 
By  nightfall,  following  American-style 
military  strategy  and  logistics,  loyalist 
troops  drove  Mossadegh's  elements 
into  a  tight  cordon  aiound  the  Pre¬ 
mier’s  palace.  They  surrendered,  and 
Mossadegh  was  captured  as  he  lay 
weeping  in  his  bed,  clad  in  striped 
silk  pajamas.  In  Rome,  a  bewildered 
young  Shah  prepared  to  fly  home  and 
install  Zahedi  as  Premier,  and  to  give 
Iian  a  pro-Western  regime. 

Triumph  for  our  side!  In  the  Hark¬ 
ness  account,  there  is  of  course  no 
hint  of  the  years-long  legal  tie  be¬ 
tween  the  Dulles  brothers  and  Anglo- 
Iraman  Oil,  nor  is  it  emphasized  that 
one  of  the  major  accomplishments  of 
the  coup  in  Iran  was  to  save  the  bil- 
Lion-dollar  scalp  of  Anglo-Iranian. 
The  picture  presented,  obviously  the 
CIA’s  flattering  version  of  itself,  was 
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that  the  overthrow  of  Mossadegh 
had  teen  accomplished  “by  the 
Iranians  themselves”  and  that  Iran 
was  the  showcase  of  a  new  method 
by  which  CIA  would  develop  and 
nurture  ‘‘freedom  legions  among  cap¬ 
tive  or  threatened  people  who  stand 
ready  to  take  personal  risks  for  their 
own  liberty.” 

This  sounds  fine  if  one  doesn’t 
analyze  it  too  closely,  but  the  hard 
sequel  of  events,  unfortunately,  has 
refused  to  reflect  the  lofty  image.  In 
the  harsh  afterlight,  it  has  become 
abundantly  apparent  that  all  CIA 
accomplished  in  Iran  was  an  old- 
style  palace  coup,  with  money  in 
bountiful  quantities  and  skillful 
press  agentry  pulling  emotional 
heartstrings  at  a  pivotal  moment  and 
achieving  a  much-desired  end.  But 
did  this  represent  a  great  triumph 
for  Western  democracy  in  the  ideo¬ 
logical  battle  against  communism? 
True,  a  new  regime,  oriented  toward 
“our  side,”  had  been  installed.  But 
was  this  new  regime  motivated  by 
any  loftier  concept  than  the  idea  that 
what  was  good  for  AngJo-Iranian 
Oil  was  good  for  Western  democracy? 
Events  seem  to  say  that  it  was  not. 

$5  Million  a  Month 

Much  of  the  sorry  story  is  told  in 
•the  1957  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  The  report  makes 
clear  that  in  August,  1953,  immedi¬ 
ately  after  the  overthrow  of  Mossa¬ 
degh,  a  delighted  United  States  be¬ 
gan  to  pour  mutual  security  funds 
into  Iran  at  an  average  rate  of  $5 
million  a  month  and  that  this  went 
on  for  three  years  “to  make  up  def¬ 
icits  in  Iran’s  government  budget.” 
The  committee  found  that,  in  five 
years  from  1951  to  1956,  the  United 
States  had  donated  a  quarter  of  a 
billion  dollars  to  Iran  and  that  (the 
committee  did  not  phrase  it  in  pre¬ 
cisely  these  terms,  of  course)  all  we 
had  accomplished  was  to  furnish  the 
entire  Middle  East  with  a  king-size 
example  of  graft  and  corruption. 
committee  was  convinced  that  Iran, 
with  some  3300  million  a  year  fat¬ 
tening  its  treasury  from  lestored  oil 
revenues,  should  have  been  fully  ca¬ 
pable  of  financing  itself  and  provid¬ 
ing  for  its  own  national  development 
without  any  U.S.  aid.  Yet,  despite 


its  heavy  oil  revenues,  despite  the 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in 
American  aid,  Iran’s  CIA-installed 
government  was  so  corrupt  that  the 
national  treasury  constantly  teeter¬ 
ed  on  the  brink  of  bankruptcy  and 
reported  ever-mounting  deficits. 

No  Triumph  for  the  People 

Here  are  some  of  the  exact  words 
of  the  House  committee.  The  quar¬ 
ter-billion  dollars  in  American  aid 
was  administered  in  such  “a  loose, 
slipshod,  and  unbusinesslike  manner” 
that  “it  is  now  impossible — with  any 
accuracy — to  tell  what  became  of 
these  funds.”  Amounts  requested  for 
American  aid  to  Iran  “seem  to  have 
been  picked  out  of  the  air.”  The 
American  aid  mission  to  Iran  was 
concerned  only  with  spending  as  fast 
as  possible  regardless  of  what  the 
money  was  spent  for,  and  members 
who  objected  to  this  “were  either 
disciplined  or  labeled  as  incompe¬ 
tent.”  Improvement  projects  were  so 
riddled  with  graft  and  corruption 
that,  after  four  years,  most  still  were 
not  finished.  A  major  undertaking 
was  the  construction  of  a  multi-mil- 
lion-dollar  dam  on  the  Karadj  River, 
but  this  project  “has  resulted  in  vir¬ 
tually  nothing  but  the  relocation,  at 
a  cost  to  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  of  nearly  33  million,  of  a  road' 
around  the  proposed  site.”  Not  only 
had  no  construction  been  started  on 
the  dam,  there  wasn’t  even  a  con¬ 
tract! 

The  .effect  of  this  type  of  Ameri¬ 
can  aid  has  been  to  make  a  bad  situa¬ 
tion  worse.  It  is  a  hard  thing  to  say, 
but  true,  that  the  American  taxpay¬ 
ers  have  been  milked  of  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  only  to  provide 
the  Communist  system,  on  a  gold- 
plated  platter,  with  a  priceless  propa¬ 
ganda  item.  Our  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  have  done  virtually  noth¬ 
ing  for  the  people  of  Iran;  they  have 
enriched  only  the  grafters  and  widen¬ 
ed  the  gulf  between  the  very  rich 
and  the  abysmally  poor.  The  Con¬ 
gressional  committee  in  1957  found 
literacy  so  low  in  Iran  that,  even  In 
the  cities,  some  estimates  placed  it 
at  not  more  than  7  per  cent.  Time, 
magazine,  certainly  not  one  of  the 
world’s  ultra-liberal  organs,  report¬ 
ed  in  1960  that  some  families  were 
still  living  on  the  produce  of  a  single 


walnut  tree,  that  tiny  children  work¬ 
ed  all  day  at  the  looms  of  rug  fac¬ 
tories  for  20  cents  or  less.  Time ,  up¬ 
dating  its  report  in  May,  1961,  found 
that  Iran,  under  the  pressure  of  the 
flood  of  American  dollars,  was  suf¬ 
fering  from  runaway  inflation.  Priees 
were  jumping  at  the  rate  of  10  per 
cent  a  year;  a  pound  of  meat  in 
Teheran  cost  31.15;  wages  remained 
so  low  that  teachers  were  earning 
only  $25  a  month.  The  economy  of 
the  country  was  being  strained  to 
maintain  a  200,000-man  Army,  larger 
than  the  armies  of  either  Western 
Germany  or  Japan.  Elections  had 
been  so  blatantly  rigged  that  the 
Shah  had  been  forced  to  cancel  two 
of  them  and  fire  three  key  men  in  his 
immediate  entourage.  One  of  these 
was  the  chief  of  the  secret  police, 
who  had  built  himself  an  ostenta¬ 
tious  mansion  near  the  Shah’s  own 


palace;  another  was  General  Ali  Kia, 
chief  of  army  intelligence,  who,  said 
Time,  had  “built  a  block  of  luxury 
apartments  that  Teheranis  had  taken 
to  calling  the  Where-Did-You-Get- 
It-From  Building.” 

This  is  what  we  have  bought  in 
Iran  with  our  millions.  The  result 
we  reap  by  such  extravaganzas'  be¬ 
came  clear  'this  past  May  when  5,000 
teachers  rioted  in  the  streets  of  Te¬ 
heran  in  front  of  the  Parliament 
building.  A  police  major  lost  his 
head,  fired  his  revolver  and  killed 
one  teacher,  wounded  three  others. 
Teachers  and  students  then  fought 
bloody  hand-to-hand  skirmishes  with 
police,  paraded  the  dead  teacher’s 
coffin  through  the  streets  and  forced 
the  resignation  of  the  Premier.  The 
Shah  hastily  installed  Ali  Arnini,  a 
wealthy,  French-educated  landowner 
with  liberal  political  views.  Amini, 
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conceded-Iy  the  last  hope  of  avoiding 
revolution,  took  over  a  nation  so 
badly  looted  that  its  government 
debt,  only  $10  million  in  1955,  had 
soared  to  $500  million.  He  took  swift 
stock  of  the  situation  and  reported: 
“There  is  no  life  left  in  the  economic 
and  financial  agencies  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.”  To  striking  teachers,  he  con¬ 
fessed:  “The  treasury  is  empty,  and 
the  nation  faces  a  crisis — I  dare  not 
speak  more  openly  lest  I  create  a 
panic.” 

Yet  some  persons  in  Iran  still  were 
not  worried.  The  commanders  of  its 
200,000-man  Army  and  its  massive 
police  force  felt  fully  capable  of 
handling  anything  and  everything. 


Senator  Hubert  Humphrey  (D., 
Minn.)  reported  with  a  sense  of 
shock:  “Do  you  know  what  the  head 
of  the  Iranian  Army  told  one  of  our 
people?  He  said  the  Army  was  in 
good'  shape,  thanks  to  U.S.  aid  —  it 
was  now  capable  of  coping  with  the 
civilian  population.  That  Army  isn't 
going  to  fight  the  Russians.  It’s  plan-  , 
ning  to  fight  the  Iranian  people.” 

Such,  in  the  final  analysis,  is  what 
the  CIA  and  the  corrupt  Iranian  re¬ 
gime  that  followed  in  its  coup-mak¬ 
ing  footsteps  have  wrought  in  Iran. 
No  demonstration  of  “decadent  cap¬ 
italism”  could  be  more  apt,  more  pat 
for  Khrushchev’s  propaganda  pur¬ 
poses.  Here,  in  most  graphic  form, 


PART  VI  JUST  A  LITTLE 


IN  MARCH,  1954,  Allen  Dulles  was 
interviewed  by  U.S.  News  and  W arid 
Report  on  the  cloak-and-dagger  ac¬ 
tivities  of  CIA  behind  the  iron  cur¬ 
tain.  The  question-and-answer  se¬ 
quence  went  like  this: 

Q.  It  is  often  reported  in  the  papers 
that  you  send  in  provocateurs  to  stir 
up  revolution  in  the  satellite  coun¬ 
tries.  What  truth  is  there  In  that? 

Dulles :  I  only  wish  we  had  ac¬ 
complished  all  that  the  Soviets  at¬ 
tribute  to  us.  .  .  . 

Q.  Is  that  part  of  your  function — 
to  stir  up  revolution  in  these  coun¬ 
tries? 

Dulles:  We  would  be  foolish  if  we 
did  not  cooperate  with  our  friends 
abroad  to  help  them  do  everything 
they  can  to  expose  and  counter  this 
Communist  subversive  movement. 

Tacitly,  then,  Dulles  acknowledged 
that  the  CIA  was  fomenting  violence 
and  revolution  behind  the  iron  cur¬ 
tain,  but  he  was  putting  it  in  the 
gentlest  possible  way  and  on  the  most 
acceptable  possible  plane.  We  were 
simply  “cooperating”  with  our 
friends;  we  were  simply  helping  them 
“to  expose  and  counter  this  Com¬ 
munist  subversive  movement.”  It  all 
seemed  very  mild  and  very  logical 
the  way  Dulles  put  it,  but  revolution 
is  never  mild,  nor  is  killing  an  appeal 
to  logic.  A  little  reflection  about  Dul¬ 
les’  statement  leads  inevitably  to 
serious  questions.  Is  it  all  really  so 
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simpler  Just  what  is  involved  in 
stirring  up  a  little  revolution  behind 
the  iron  curtain?  Do  such  brush  fires 
simply  flare  and  bum  themselves  out, 
causing  the  Russians  some  well-de¬ 
served  embarrassment,  or  do  they  in 
a  very  direct  way  involve  the  pres¬ 
tige  and  policy  of  -the  United  States? 

The  answer  seems '  clear  and  un¬ 
equivocal  to  anyone  who  will  study 
the  record.  It  has  been  given  in  a 
number  of  places — in  East  Germany, 
in  Poland,  in  Hungary,  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  East.  Behind  many  of  the  erup¬ 
tions  that  in  recent  years  have 
shaken  the  peace  of  an  uncertain 
world,  close  examination  will  reveal 
the  fine,  scheming  hand  of  CIA.  And 
it  will  reveal,  too,  that  CIA  time  and 
again  has  stirred  up  the  brush  fires 
without  any  regard  for  the  long- 
range  consequences. 

East  Germany,  1953 

Take,  for  example,  the  East  Ger¬ 
man  uprising  of  1953.  On  June  17, 
just  two  months  before  Allen  Dulles’ 
startling  coup  in  Iran,  a  series  of 
anti-Communist  riots  broke  out  in 
the  Soviet-dominated  East  Zone.  In 
America,  this  was  taken  as  an  en¬ 
couraging  sign  that  all  was  not  rosy 
in  the  communistic  millennium  and 
that  perhaps  the  East  Germans 
might  throw  off  the  yoke  of  tyranny. 
Such  optimism  was  quickly  dissi¬ 


is  a  demonstration  of  the  manner  in 
which,  as  Walter  Lippmann  found, 
we  have  been  doing  exactly  what 
Khrushchev  expects  us  to  do;  we 
have  been  propping  up  dictatorial, 
corrupt,  right-wing  regimes — and  so 
we  have  been  proving  his  case  for 
him.  It  should  be  obvious  that  the 
American  ideal,  if  it  is  ever  to  be 
persuasive,  if  it  is  ever- to  have  va¬ 
lidity,  must  find  loftier  expression 
than  the  gun  of  the  secret  police  chief 
clasped  in  fingers  stamed  by  many  a 
dirty  buck.  It  must  concern  itself 
with  people,  not  with  rulers;  it  must 
help  the  broad  mass  of  the  people; 
it  must  offer  both  freedom  and  hope, 
not  oil  profits  and  graft. 


REVOLUTION 


pated.  Though  some  of  the  anti- 
Communists  were  well-armed,  the 
revolt  was  quickly  put  down;  and 
though  great  numbers  of  refugees 
fled  across  the  border  into  West  Ger¬ 
many,  not  all  of  the  leaders  of  the 
rebellion  were  so  lucky.  The  Eastern 
SSD  (State  Security  Service)  began 
a  reprisal  campaign,  that  lasted  for 
months  and  resulted  in  the  seizure 
of  hundreds  of  Soviet-hating  Ger¬ 
mans. 

The  significance  of  this  counter 
drive  became  apparent  on  November 
17,  1953,  when  The  New  York  Times 
reported  that  the  East  German  Gov¬ 
ernment  had  accused  scores  of  its 
prisoners  with  being  Nazi  provoca¬ 
teurs.  The  East  Germans  claimed 
(one  must  always  regard  these  Com¬ 
munist  claims  with  caution,  of  course, 
but  then  in'  the  secret  war  of  CIA 
one  has  no  other  information  on 
which  to  judge)  that  these  Western 
agents  had  been  caught  with  plans 
to  blast  railroad  bridges  and  stations, 
bum  factories  and  government  build¬ 
ings  and  assassinate  officials.  Faked 
food  stamps  and  counterfeit  bank 
drafts  designed  to  upset  food  ration¬ 
ing  and  bank  credits  were  found  in 
some  of  the  prisoners’  pockets,  the 
East  Germans  asserted. 

The  Communists  in  the  East  Zone 
were  incensed  by  these  discoveries, 
but  then  presumably  New  Yorkers 
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would  be  a  little  annoyed  if  a  squad 
of  Russian  saboteurs  should  be 
caught  with  plans  to  blow  up  the 
Croton  reservoir;  In  any  event,  a 
number  of  •  the  accused  agents  pro¬ 
vocateurs  were  brought  to  trial.  Tes¬ 
timony  showed,  the  East  Germans 
said,  that  these  agents  belonged  to 
a  mysterious  organization  headed  by 
Reinhold  Gehlen,  a  former  Lieuten¬ 
ant  General  in  command  of  counter¬ 
intelligence  on  the  Eastern  front  un¬ 
der  Hitler.  The  East  German  trials 
resulted  in  the  execution  of  four  of 
these  Gehlen  agents  and  life  impris¬ 
onment  for  eleven  others,  but  not 
even  these  harsh  sentences  stirred 
up  as  much  controversy  as  one  other 
charge  the  East  Germans  made.  They 
contended  that,  on  some  of  the 
agents,  they  had  found  lists  of  names- 
of  prominent  West  German  anti- 
Nazis  who  had  been  marked  for  ulti¬ 
mate  liquidation. 

Though  it  would  seem  extremely 
illogical  for  East  German  saboteurs 
to  be  carrying  such  lists  around  in 
their  pockets,  there  can  be  no  ques¬ 
tion  that  the  East  Germans,  in  jab¬ 
bing  an  accusing  finger  at  the  Rein¬ 
hold  Gehlen  spy  organization,  touch¬ 
ed  a  sensitive  nerv^e.  Gehlen  at  the 
time  was  a  mystery  figure,  virtually 
unknown  to  the.  48  million  citizens 
of  the  Bonn  Republic;  unknown  to 
American  Congressmen  because  his 
name  had  never  been  mentioned  on 
the  floor  of  Congress.  Yet  Gehlen 
and  the  private  cloak-and-dagger 
army  he  headed  were  indisputably 
real.  In  fact,  Gehlen  was  America’s 
No.  1  spy  in  Europe,  he  had  literal¬ 
ly  thousands  of  agents  on  his  payroll, 
and  he  was  being  financed  to  the 
tune  of  between  $5  million  and  $6 
million  a  year  with  CIA-channeled 
funds. 

Daniel  De  Luce,  one  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press’s  veteran  foreign  corre¬ 
spondents,  in  an  article  written  some 
months  after  the  East  German  reve¬ 
lations,  lifted  a  corner  of  the  veil  of 
secrecy  that  for  so  long  had  shrouded 
Gehlen.  Gehlen’s  organization,  De 
Luce  said,  included  the  elite  of  the 
old  German  Army’s  counterintelli¬ 
gence  corps  •  and  agents  of  diverse 
nationalities  scattered  through  East¬ 
ern  Europe  and  the  Balkans.  Gehlen 
operated  on  the  old  secret-service 
principle  of  never  letting  one  agent 
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know  what  another'  was  doing,  of 
tying  all  the  threads  together  at  just 
one  place — the  top.  His  thread-tying 
headquarters  were  located  on  Ameri¬ 
can-requisitioned  property  near  Mu¬ 
nich  in  Bavaria,  and  were  sealed 
off  'with'  barbed  wire  and  guarded 
by  armed  state  police  like  an'  atomic 
installation. 

“On  his  secret  reports  which  eval¬ 
uate  the  findings  of  his  costly  anti- 
Soviet  espionage  program  operating 
as  far  beyond  the  Iron  Curtain  as 
Siberia,  much  of  American  defense 
planning  admittedly  depends  today,” 
De  Luce  wrote. 

The  picture  that  emerges  bordets 
on  the  fantastic.  American  knowl¬ 
edge  and  security  were  being  made 
dependent,  to  a  vital  degree,  on  men 
who  were  our  recent  enemies — men 
who  had  fought  to  the  last  gasp  for 
a  system  that  we  bad  believed  rep¬ 
resented  one  of  history's  most  mon¬ 
strous  evils.  It  is  certainly  question¬ 
able  enough  to  have  American 
foreign  policy  tugged  and  hauled  all 
over  the  map  by  the  super-secret 
activities  of  CIA  cloak-and-dagger 
boys,  operating  free  of  any  effective 
restraint  or  control;  but  clearly,  in 
its  relations  with  Gehlen,  CIA  had 
taken  one  further  gigantic  stride  in¬ 
to  the  realm  of  dubiousness.  Without 
the  knowledge  or  consent  of  the 
American  people  or  their  representa¬ 
tives,  it  had  placed  some  $6  million 
worth  of  annual  reliance  in  the  good 
faith  of  a  recent  enemy,  command¬ 
ing  an  unofficial  army  of  foreign 
agents  (many  of  them  apparently 
former  Nazis  at  that),  and  it  had 
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delegated  to  this  weird,’  recent-enerhy 
organization  major  responsibility  for 
its  own  thinking,  knowledge  and 
safety.  The  secret  pro-German  policy, 
which  seems  to  have  had  many  pow¬ 
erful  advocates  in  the  highest  Amer¬ 
ican  circles  even  during  the  horrors 
of  World  War  II,  had  indeed  brought 
us  full-circle. 

Plots — null  More  Plots 

Yet  the1  American  public  as  a 
whole  remained  almost  completely 
unaware.  Few  major  newspapers  (the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  was  an  ex¬ 
ception)  paid  any  attention  to  De 
Luce’s  revealing  dispatch'  from  Ger¬ 
many.  .John.  Foster  Dulles’  much- 
trumpeted  policy  that  we  intended 
to  liberate  the  captive  peoples  — 
advanced,  as  events  were  to  show, 
without  giving  the  most  elementary 
consideration  to  how  this  desirable 
end  was  to  be  achieved  short  of  all-, 
out  American  aid  and  another  world' 
war- — rolled  like  an  avalanche  down¬ 
hill  to  fresh  international  fiascoes 
that  served  only  to  increase  interna¬ 
tional  tensions.  Time  and  again,  with 
CIA  in  the  middle  of  the  plotting, 
aided  frequently  by  its  Gehlen  pro- 
t6ges,  futile  revolts  and  short-sighted 
intervention  marked  the  consistently 
reckless  course  of  American  foreign 
•policy. 

Here,  in  capsule  form,  are  some  of 
the  well-remembered  highlights  of 
the  disastrous  fifties  that  saw  the 
whittling  away,  not  just  of  American 
power,  but  of  America’s  moral  pres¬ 
tige: 

*\\The  overthrow  of  King  Farouk 
in  Egypt  in  1952.  Communists  inside 
■  Egypt  reportedly  were  making  im¬ 
mense  capital  from  the  antics  of  the 
lascivious  regime  of  the  pudgy  mon¬ 
arch  whose  principal  interest  in  life 
appeared  to  be  belly  dancers.  An 
Army  revolt  w?as  organized  with 
Generals  Mohammed  Naguib  and 
Gamal  Abdel  Nasser  in  the  leading 
roles.  The  Harknesses,  in  their  Sat¬ 
urday  Evening  Post  revelations, 
straight  from  the  horse’s  mouth, 
stated  flatly:  “Skilled  American  po¬ 
litical  operatives  were  available  to 
advise  leaders  of  a  -pro-American 
Egyptian  military  junta  when  the 
time  seemed  ripe  for  a  palace  coup, 
and  they  indicated  how  such  devi¬ 
ous  matters  were  best  arranged.”  It 
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was  another  'signal'  triumph  for- “our 
side/'- The  coup  came  off  oil. schedule, 
Farpuk  fled:— and  then  we  got  Ga¬ 
ma!  Abdel  Nasser. 

The  Egyptian  strong  man  .  whom 
we  had  helped  to  install  apparently 
long  remained  ^  favorite  of  CIA  — - 
such  a  favorite,  indeed,  . that  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1955,  a  CIA  agent  took  it 
upon  himself  to  advise  Nasser  to 
ignore  a  forthcoming  State  Depart¬ 
ment  note  The  note  was  an  attempt 
to  limit  Nasser’s  purchase  of  arms 
from  Communist  Czechoslovakia  to 
a  one-shot  deal.  It  was  considered 
important  enough  for  Washington  to 
send  George  Allen,  then  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Middle  East 
Affairs,  on  si  special  trip  to  Cairo  to 
deliver  the  message  in  person.  The 
CIA  evidently  was  disturbed  by  tins! 
attempt  to  pressure  Nasser,  and  be¬ 
fore  Allen  arrived,  it  effectively  cut 
the  ground  out  from  under  him  by 
adv-ising  Nasser  he  could  safely  ignore 
the  warning  —  a  sequence  that  leads 
inevitably  to  the.  question:  Who  was 
running  foreign  policy,  the  State  De¬ 
partment  or  the  CIA? 

We  Knew  All  Along 

]177ig  Suez  crisis  in  October,  19.56. 
This  might  be  described  as  the  final 
flowering  of  our  earlier  intrigues  with 
Nasser,  and  even  the  most  charitable 
view  must  produce  a  blush  or  two  at 
what  can  only  he  described  as  Amer¬ 
ican  duplicity.  First,  of  course,  we 
precipitated  the  crisis  by  offering 
Nasser  heavy  financial  aid  and  then 
practically  slapping  his  face  by  re¬ 
neging  on  the  offer.  This  touched  off 
a  chain  reaction  whose  consequences 
wou|d  appear  not  to  have  been  fore¬ 
seen.  Nasser  seized  the  Suez  Canal. 
And  the  British,  French  and  Israelis 
undertook  the  invasion  of  Egypt. 

When  this  happened,  we  held  up 
our  hands  in  righteous  horror  at  the 
warlike  action  of  our  Allies,  and  pro¬ 
tested  that  we  had  been  taken  com¬ 
pletely  by  surprise.  John  Foster  Dul¬ 
les  testified:  “We  had  no  advance  in¬ 
formation  of  any  kind  [regarding  the 
Israeli  attack  on  Egypt].  The  Brit¬ 
ish-French  participation  also  came 
as  a  complete  surprise  to  us.”  This 
simply  was  not  true.  Two  years  later, 
in  195.8,  the  CIA  leaked  to  Don 
Whitehead,  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune ,  a  version  so  detailed  that 
it  leaves  li.ttle  doubt  that  we,  knew 
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—  and  knew  precisely  —  just  what 
was  going,  to  happen  before  it  hap¬ 
pened.  According  to  CIA,  American 
intelligence  agents  in.  Israel  had  noted 
and  reported  the  mobilization  of  the 
Israeli  Aimy;  agents  on  Cyprus  had 
watched  and  reported  British  and 
French  activity  in  loading  combat 
craft  and  marshaling  war  planes  and 
paratroopers;  they  had  even  reported 
that  the.  French  had  given  combat 
briefings  to  newspaper  correspond¬ 
ents  attached  to  their  invasion  units. 
Twenty-four  hours  before  the  attack, 
the  White  House  had  a  specific  warn¬ 
ing  from  CIA  drat  the  Israelis  would 
invade  Egypt,  that  the  French  and 
British  would,  attack  Suez. 

Beating  all  this  in  .mind,  let’s  listen 
to  the  insider’s'view'con.tained  ip  the 
letter  written  to  The.  Nation , ’by.  an 
intelligence  agent  in  1957,  a  full  year 
before  Whitehead’s  disclosures: 

I  know  that  .  .  .  Intelligence  Serv¬ 
ice  received  information  through  vari¬ 
ous  channels  about  the  planned  ac¬ 
tion.  This  information  was  _  duly 
transmitted  to  the  State  Department. 
Mr.  [John  Foster]  Dulles  knew  the 
day  and  hour  of  the  attack  Under 
these  cii  cumstances  it  was  quite  ob¬ 
vious  that  we  should  have  dissuaded 
our  allies  from  such  a  rash  step.  .  .  . 
Those  in  the  know  were  surprised 
by  the  behavior  of  our  Secretary  of 
State  at  the  time  Mr.  Dulles’  reply 
to  a  comment  from  a  State  Depart¬ 
ment  official  was  that  in  our  posi¬ 
tion,  the  best  tiling  to  do  is  to  shut 
our  eyes  and  see  nothing.  We  shall 
wm  in  any  case.  Both  the  defeat  of 
the  Ai  abs  as  well  as  the  loss  of  pres¬ 
tige  by  the  United  Kingdom  and 
France  will  benefit  us.  The  moral 
prestige  -of  the  West  in  Arab  coun¬ 
tries  has  suffered  untold  harm  by  the 
attack  on  Egypt.  The  case  speaks  for 
itself.  , 

‘fThe  invasioii  of  Lebanon  in  195.8. 
If  the  CIA  was  not  caught  napping 
in  the  Suez  crisis  but  was  made  to 
look  bad  for  devious  reasons  of  policy, 
theLe  seems  to  be  no  question .  that 
it  bad  not  the  slightest  forewarning 
of  the  military  coup  by  a  group  of 
pro-Nasser  Army  officers  in  Iraq  on 
July  14,  1958.  King  Faisal  and 
Premier  Nuri  -es-Said,  pro-Western 
rulers  of  Iraq,  were  slain.  Simultane¬ 
ously,'  riots  and  insurrection  shook 
the  pro-Western  government  of 
Premier  Chamoun  in  Lebanon.  News 
of  these  events  reached:  Allen ,  Dulles 


■about  dawn  on  July  14.  He  promptly 
went  into  action.  lie  got  his  brother, 
Secretary  of  State  John  Foster,  out 
of  bed,  and  he  summoned  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  an 
emergency  conference.  With  both 
Dulles  brothers  urging  drastic  action, 
■the  panic  button  was  pressed  loud 
and  long.  The  American  Sixth  Fleet 
was  ordered  to  Lebanon;  marines 
went  charging  ashore  in  a  full-scale 
invasion.  For  a  moment,  world  peace 
seemed  to  hang  in  the  balance.  Yet, 
in  the  calm  of  retrospect,  this  “crisis” 
action  seemed  to  have  almost  farci¬ 
cal  aspects.  Riots,  a  little  gunfire,  the 
coups  that  overthrow  governments 
are  no  particular  novelty  to  the 
Lebanese.  They  seemed  to  have  had 
no  urideistanding,  those  simple  folk, 
that  therfate  of  the  entire  cold  war 
depended  upon  events  in  Lebanon. 
Indeed,  they  regarded  the  landing  of 
the  marines  more  as  an  amusing  and 
colorful  sideshow;  it  was  an  event 
that  turned  an  ordinary  day  into  a 
fete  day,  and  crowds  lined  the  harbor 
front  to  watch  the  fun.  Needless  to 
sa y,  a  powerful  nation  does  not  look 
well  in  the  robes  of  a  circus  clown, 
and  it  was  freely  predicted  at  the 
time  that  the  hasty  and  ill-advised 
invasion  would  boomerang  against 
American  prestige.  It  did  just  that. 
Afro-Asian  countries  joined  the  So¬ 
viet  Union  in  backmg  a  United  Na¬ 
tions  resolution  demanding  that 
American  troops  get  out  of  Lebanon; 
on  October  31,-  the  marines  left — and 
Chamoun’s  government,  which  they 
had  been  sent  to  prop  up,  promptly 
fell.  Chamoun  remains  bitter  at  the 
Americans,  who,  be  feels,  went  back 
on  promises  they  had  made  to  him 
to  support  his  regime  at  whatever 
cost.  In  the  end,  at  great  risk,  we  had 
pleased  nobody;  we  had  won  our¬ 
selves  another  loss. 

CIA  on  the  Danube 

If The  Hungarian,  revolt  of  1956. 
I  he  CIA’s  role  in  promoting  and  en¬ 
couraging  this  abortive  and  tragic 
uprising,  which. we  were  not  prepared 
to  support  after  we  had  instigated  it, 
remains  shrouded  in  top-level,  cloak- 
and-dagger  secrecy.  It  seems  well 
established,  however,  that  arms  were 
smuggled  into  both  Poland  and  Hun¬ 
gary,  either  by  the  CIA  or  its  Gehlen 
collaborators.  When  the  Polish  and 
Hungarian  rebellions  broke  otit  in 
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October,  19S6,  both  American  offi¬ 
cial  and  public  opinion  appeared  to 
be  caught  o'ff  base,  and  there  were 
charges  that  CIA  had  been  sleeping 
at  the  switch  again.  Not  so,  the 
agency  said  in  self-defense.  It  had 
accurately  predicted  the  outbreaks 
in  both  Poland  and  Hungarjq  its  only 
error,  a  minor  one,  had  consisted  in 
estimating  that  the  Polish  revolt 
would  come  first.  More  important 
than  the  unresolved  issues  of  arrns- 
smugghng  and  CIA  alertness  is  still 
another  unresolved  matter — the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  CIA  m  whipping  up 
the  Hungarian  rebels  to  fanatic  self- 
sacrifice  in  a  hopeless  cause.  Al¬ 
though  the  fact  cannot,  of  course,  be 
verified,  it  has  been  charged  that 
Radio  Free  Europe  works  closely  with 
CIA.  RFE’s  propaganda  broadcasts 
during  the  bloody  Hungarian  revolt 
prolonged  the  struggle  after  it  was 
hopeless  and  led  to  needless  sacrifice, 
according  to  Leslie  Bam,  Budapest 
correspondent  for  The  Reporter. 
“America  will  not  fail  5mu  .  .  .  Amer¬ 
ica  will  not  fail  you/'  he  quoted  the 
propaganda  radio  as  repeating  over 
and  over,  after  it  had  become  appar¬ 
ent  to  all  the  rest  of  the  world  that 
America  would  The  ruthless  sup¬ 
pression  of  the  Hungarian  revolt  by 
Soviet  tanks  and  troops  was  certain¬ 
ly  a  grim  chapter  that  served  to 
strip  off  before  the  eyes  of  the  world 
the  mask  of.  Russian  false  preten¬ 
sions.  But  let’s  not  forget  that  Amer¬ 
ican  luster  was  tarnished,  too.  We 
had  been  exposed  as  a  nation  that 
talked  big,  but  that  had  no  plan;  we 
had  been  exposed  as  a  nation  that 
had  let  those  who  trusted  m  our 
words  go  down  to  death,  prison  and 
disillusionment,. 

Classic  Meddling 

Such  is  the  record  of  some  of  the 
CIA’s  more  classic  meddling  m  the 
internal  affairs  of  Europe  and  the 
Middle  East.  It  shows  that  even  the 
agency's  successes  ( as  in  the  case  of 
Farouk)  have  a  tendency  to  turn 
into  long-run  disasters,  and  it  indi¬ 
cates  strongly  that  America  is  hard¬ 
ly  qualified,  by  apti-communisttc  en¬ 
thusiasm  alone,  to  run  the  internal 
affairs  of  other  nations  all  over  the 
world.  The  record  m  these  cases,  such 
as  it  is,  has  been  written;  but  there 
remains  m  CIA’s  behind-the-scenes 
masterminding  of  European  affairs 

5$_4  . 


one  large  item  of  unfinished  business 
that  may  be  more  important  than  all 
the  rest— its  long-term,  enduring  re¬ 
lationship  with  the  Gehien  secret 
sendee  and  the  possible  influence  of 
that  relationship  in  coloring  our  of¬ 
ficial  attitudes  toward  such  vital  is¬ 
sues  as  Berlin  and  the  equipment  of 
the  German  Army  with  nuclear  arms. 

Clearly  these  are  matters  on  which 
the  peace  of  the  world  ultimately 
may  hinge,  and  so  it  seems  pertinent 
to  inquire:  Just  who  is  this  man 
Reinhold  Gehien  to  whom,  largely 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  or  the  American  Con¬ 
gress,  we  so  swiftly  and  so  complete¬ 
ly  entrusted  our  safety  after  the  end 
of  World  War  II? 

Herr  Reinhold  Gehien 

Gehien  is  a  product  of  the  German 
Reich swehr,  a  life-long  professional 
soldier  and,  according  to  official  as¬ 
surances  at  least,  no  Nazi.  A  smallish, 
thm-faced  man,  he  has  a  high  fore¬ 
head,  receding  fair  hair  and  light  blue 
eyes.  The  son  of  a  publisher,  he  is 
quiet  and  scholarly  in  manner,  but 
he  speaks  in  the  terse,  clipped  tones 
of  a  man  long  accustomed  to  com¬ 
mand.  He  joined  the  Reich szoeh-r  In 
1920;  he  fought  in  the  invasions  of 
Poland  and  France;  and  when  the 
Russian  war  broke  out,  he  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Eastern  Front  where,  in 
April,  1942,  he  was  selected  to  head 
the  German  Army’s  key  new  intel¬ 
ligence  section. 

He  quickly  became  convinced  that 
the  Soviet  Union  could  not  be  over¬ 
whelmed  by  military  means  alone, 
and  he  was,  De  Luce  says,  “one  of 
the  lost  voices  that  urged  the  Nazi 
regime  ...  to  win  over  the  Russian 
people  by  generosity  while  rooting 
out  the  Communist  system.”  Instead, 
some  two  million  Soviet  war  prison¬ 
ers  were  reduced  to  sub-human  mis¬ 
ery  m  Nazi  extermination  camps. 
The  official  recital  of  Gehien 's  vir¬ 
tues  continues  by  stressing  the 
pessimistic  accuracy  with  which  he 
forecast  events  on  the  Eastern  Front, 
His  grim  view  of  the  war,  it  is  said, 
almost  earned  him  execution  as  a 
dangerous  defeatist,  but  recurrent 
disasters  so  consistently'  fulfilled  his 
dire  predictions  that  he  wound  up 
being  promoted  to  Lieutenant  Gen¬ 
era!  at  the  age  of  forty-three. 

With  the  collapse  of  the  Hitler  re¬ 


gime,  Gehien  saw  to  it  that  he  got 
captured  by  the  Americans.  Here 
there  appears  to  be  a  significant  gap 
in  the  story.  There  is  no  hint  of  the 
nature  of  the  contacts  or  negotia¬ 
tions  that  preceded  his  surrender, 
but  one  is  confronted,  out  of  the  blue 
as  it  were,  with  the  picture  of  a  pris¬ 
oner  of  war  being  treated  from  the 
start  almost  like  a  Very  Important 
Personage.  Gehien,  we  are  told, 
brought  with  him  an  imposing  mass 
of  secret  information  on  Russia,  and 
this  presumably  was  a  direct  pass¬ 
port  to  American  good  graces.  In 
any  event,  he  was  employed  for 
eighteen  months  combing  through 
his  own  voluminous  -files  and  pu-ttin-g 
them  in  order  for  American  intelli¬ 
gence.  Then  he  was  rewarded  with 
as  juicy  an  assignment  as  a  war 
prisoner  ever  got;  he  was  given  au¬ 
tonomous  command  of  his  own  army 
of  private  agents,  with,  as  De  Luce 
wrote,  “a  personally  chosen  German 
staff  to  organize  cold-war  espionage 
in  the  Soviet  Zone  for  the  United 
States.” 

De  Luce  continued:  “Gehlen’s  pri¬ 
mary  mission  is  to  identify  and  locate 
at  all  times  the  forward  Soviet  and 
satellite  armed  forces.  This  is  funda¬ 
mental  to  allied  security,  including 
400,000  American,  British  and 
French  troops  outposting  West  Ger¬ 
many.” 

The  British  Are  Shocked 

Though  the  American  public  even 
today  remains  almost  totally  un¬ 
aware  of  what  we  did  or  of  its  pos¬ 
sible  significance,  our  relations  with 
Gehien  long  have  represented  one  of 
the  most  controversial  aspects  of  out 
secret  cold-war  policies.  Quite  ob¬ 
viously.  our  whole  attitude  toward 
Germany,  toward  France  and  Britain, 
toward  all  of  Europe,  must  have  been 
conditioned  by  what  for  long  years 
we  were  -told — or  not  told — by  the 
multi-milhon-dollar  espionage  ring  of 
former  German  agents  whom  we  had 
made  our  principal  eyes  and  ears  in 
Europe.  This  pivotal  trust  on  such 
crucial  matters  has  shocked  our 
closest  allies,  the  British,  who  do  not 
play  the  game  of  intelligence  that 
way;  and  since  the  past  record  would 
seem  to  indicate  they  play  it  pretty 
well,  it  is  perhaps  of  some  signifi¬ 
cance  to  trace  further  the  career  and 
the  influence  of  Reinhold  Gehien. 

The  Nation 
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The  Affair  of  Otlo  John 

It  must  have  been  dear  from  the 
start  that  Gehlen’s  private  army 
would  have  a  highly  equivocal  status 
inside  West  Germany,  where  official 
security  rpatters  were  in  the  hands 
of  Dr.  Otto  John.  All  signs  indicate 
that  a  fine,  throat-cutting  duel  was 
waged  between  Gchlen  and  John, 
with  Gehleii  doing  his  best  to  get 
Chancellor  Konrad  Adenauer  on  his 
side.  He  and  Adenauer  held  a  num¬ 
ber  of  secret  meetings  in  a  house 
across  the  Rhine  River  from  Bonn, 
and  Dr.  John,  who  later  revealed 
these  assignations,  apparently  was 
perfectly  aware  that  the  ground  was 
being  cut  from  under  him.  CIA  os¬ 
tensibly  was  working  closely  with 
John’s  security  forces,  but  its  money 
in  multi-million-dollar  amounts  was 
riding  on  Gehlen.  The  private  strug¬ 
gle  between  the  two  West  German 
security  chiefs  came  to  a  head  in 
early  July,  1954,  when  Dr.  John 
visited  the  United  States.  He  went 
to  Washington  and  had  lunch  with 
Allen  Dulles.  Outwardly,  the  two 
men  gave  every  appearance  of  cor¬ 
diality,  but  no  one  knows  what  went 
on  between  them,  for  on  this  matter 
CIA  has  never  peeped  a  word.  Dr. 
John  returned  to  Bonn,  and  then  on 
July  2Q,  1954,  came  an  event  that 
rattled  official  eyeteeth.  _  Dr.  John 
(deserted  to  ths  Communists  in  East 
Germany,  presumably  talcing  with 
him  a  priyately  hoarded  store  of 
valuable  state  secrets. 

This  turncoat  performance  by 
West  Germany’s  official  intelligence 

June  24,  1961 


master  was  an  embarrassing  episode, 
but  it  could  hardly  have  broken  the 
heart  Of  Gehlen.  He  was  left  with  a 
clear  field — almost.  One  other  poten¬ 
tial  rival,  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Heinz, 
who  headed  the  intelligence  section 
of  the  Defense  Ministry  in  Bonn,  re¬ 
mained  in  tire  running,  but  he  .quick-, 
ly  proved  no  match  for  Gehlen.  The 
result  was  reported  in  The  New  York 
Tvnes  on  July  20,  1955,  in  a  dispatch 
from'  Bonn.  The  Gentian  Govern¬ 
ment  had  just  announced  thatit  had 
decided  to  take  over  Gehlen’s  organi¬ 
zation,  then  estimated  to  include 
3,000  agents.  The  Tunes  credited  re¬ 
ports  that  ‘‘the  main  stream  of  East 
European  information  received  by 
the  United  States  Central  Intelli¬ 
gence  Agency  originates  with  the 
Gehlen  organization.”  Of  Gehlen,  it 
commented  that  he  was  inaccessible 
and  “something  of  a  legendary  fig¬ 
ure.”  The  Times  added:  “He  has 
been  credited  by  some  with  great  in¬ 
telligence  and  denounced  by  others 
as  a  sinister  figure.” 

Just  a  few  months  later,  on  Sept. 
1,  1955,  the  name  of  the  mysterious 
Gehlen  figured  startlingly,  if  only 
momentarily,  in  an  unusual  upheaval 
in  American  intelligence.  The  Army 
announced  in  Washington  that  Maj. 
Gen.  Arthur  Gilbert  Trudeau,  who 
had  headed  the  Army’s  G-2  (Intel¬ 
ligence  Corps),  was  being  transferred 
to  a  Far  East  post.  The  announce¬ 
ment  was  made  to  appear  routine, 
but  John  O’Donnell  of  the  New  York 
Daily  News  apparently  was  fed  an 
earful  by  irate  Pentagon  brass.  For 
O’Donnell  disclosed  that  Trudeau’s 
scalp  had  been  demanded  by  Allen 
Dulles  personally.  According  to 
O’Donnell,  Dulles  spelled  out  his  case 
in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  De¬ 
fense,  and  the  feud  was  carried  all 
the  •  way  to  President  Eisenhower 
himself  for  final  decision. 

In  Dulles’  official  letter,  O’Donnell 
wrote,  the  CIA  head 

.  .  .  charged  that  the  Army’s  top  in¬ 
telligence  officer,  “without  consulting 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,”  had 
talked  with  West  Germany’s  Chancel¬ 
lor  Adenauer  here  last  June  in  ‘.‘an 
effort”  to  "undermine”  the  confidence 
of  Adenauer,  in  a  ,  hush-hush  CIA; 
bankrolled  setup  in  Germany,  headed 
by  the  mysterious  Reinhart  von  [rfe] 
Gehlen.  Furthermore,  said  Dulles,  the 
General  has  expressed  doubts  about 


the  reliability  of  Gehlen  as  an  in¬ 
dividual  and  the  secuuty  safeguards 
of  the  mystery  organization. 

The  Pentagon  denied  quite  vocif¬ 
erously  that  Trudeau,  one  of  its  fa¬ 
vorite  generals,  the  commander  who 
had  spearheaded,  MacArthur’s  drive 
to  recapture  Manila  at  the  end  of 
World  War  II,  had  ever  committed 
such  a  breach  of  protocol  as  to  ques¬ 
tion  Gehlen's  reliability.  All'  he  had 
done,  said  the  Pentagon,  was  to  ex¬ 
press  some  doubts  about  Gehlen’s  se¬ 
curity  safeguards.  Whatever  the 
truth  about  the  extent  of  Trudeau’s 
criticism,  the  bare  bones  of  the  case 
boil  down,  it  would  seem,  quite  sig¬ 
nificantly  to  this:  Reinhold  Gehlen, 
just  ten  years  earlier  the  master  of 
Hitler’s  intelligence  on  the  Eastern 
Front,  had  sufficient  influence 
through  Allen  Dulles  to  cost  even 
the  Army’s  G-2  chief  'his  post. 

Onr  German  Ally 

Against  this  background,  let’s  turn 
once  more  for  an  insider's  view  to 
the  intelligence  officer  who  wrote  The 
Nation  in  1957.  His  at  least  is  not  the 
conventional,  official  view,  and  un¬ 
der  the  circumstances,  it  may  seem 
worth  serious  thought.  He  wrote: 

Our  Intelligence  Service  in  West 
Germany  collected  much  reliable  in¬ 
telligence  which  should  have  led  the 
State  Department  to  reconsider  its 
point,  of  view  on  Dr.  Adenauer’s 
policy.  Americans  serving  in  Fontaine¬ 
bleau  and  in  West  Germany  are  very 
much  aware  that  the  Germans  under 
the  guise  of  "friendship”  are  only  in¬ 
tent  on  recovering  their  military 
might  by  using  the  United  States  as 
a  springboard.  Contacts  with  German 
military  and  other  officials  have  con¬ 
vinced  me  that  the  Germans  hate 
and  despise  Americans.  They  cannot 
forget  that  the  United  States  was 
their  enemy  m  the  Second  World 
War.  Adenauer’s  assertion  of  friend¬ 
ship  serves  as  a  smoke  screen  which 
•  enables  West  Germany  to  mark  time. 
Eventually  Germany  will  spurn  Amer¬ 
ican  tutelage  and  proceed  with  her 
own  ambitious!  plans.  These  plans, 
i.e ,  annexation  of  East  Germany,  res¬ 
toration  of  eastern  borders,  etc.,  can 
be  achieved  only  by  a  world  war. 
The  United  States  may  find  that  in¬ 
stead  of  using  GeVmanjT  for  its  own 
purposes  it  would  be  bound  to  a 
German  policy.  ... 

•  The  Germans  are  indeed  playing 
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the  game  their  own  way,  nurturing 
plans  for  the  future.  This  is  corrobo¬ 
rated  by  the  fact  that  Gehlen’s  In¬ 
telligence  Service  in  West  Germany 
frequently  conceals  Important  intel¬ 
ligence  and  deliberately  issues  mis¬ 
leading  information,  regardless  of 
our  agreement  for  exchange  of  infor¬ 
mation.  Nevertheless,  during  this 
postwar  period,  Gehlen  has  been  con¬ 
sidered  a  most  loyal  ally  and  his 
Service  has  been  financed  with  Amer¬ 
ican  dollars. 

Communist  propaganda  refers  to 
Adenauer’s  West  Germany  as  a  pup¬ 
pet  of  the  United  States.  We  prefer 
to  regard  her  as  our  most  “reliable” 
ally.  Both  conceptions  are  wrong. 
Germany  is  our  “most  dangerous” 
ally.  Our  friendship  with  her  may 
have  disastrous  consequences  for  the 
United  States. 

Under  these  circumstances,  our 


preference  of  West  Germany  over  our 
old  and  tried  allies  is  unpardonable. 
British  and  French  officers  have  often 
expressed  themselves  in  my  presence 
with  an  obvious  feeling  of  resentment 
and  bitterness  over  the  United  States 
policy  of  making  yesterday’s  enemies 
today’s  principal  partners. 

With  this  attitude,  Edwards,  the 
British  Labour  M.P.  and  skeptic  of 
German  intentions,  fully  agrees.  In 
his  pamphlet  on  Allen  Dulles,  he 
has  written: 

It  is  particularly  worrying  that  Mr. 
Dulles  and  his  agency  should  be 
maintaining  close  contacts  with  Gen¬ 
eral  Reinhold  Gehlen’s  West  German 
secret  service.  Though  it  can  be  count¬ 
ed  as  a  NATO  intelligence  organiza¬ 
tion,  we  think  there  is  great  need  for 
caution  in  our  dealings  with  it.  It  is 


extremely  unlikely  that  General  Geh¬ 
len  has  any  very  warm  feelings  for 
us.  As  for  Mr.  Dulles,  he  actually 
advertises  his  friendship  with  the 
General  and  after  a  recent  visit  to 
London  went  straight  off  to  Bonn. 
But  we  have  reason  to  believe  that 
General  Gehlen  does  not  confine  his 
interests  to  the  East.  The  German 
secret  service  never  has  done  so.  So 
much  the  worse  for  us.  .  .  .  Beware 
the  Germans,  when  they  come  bear¬ 
ing  gifts! 

An  extreme  view,  possibly,  but 
valuable  for  all  of  that  as  a  caution, 
a  warning,  a  reminder  that  there  is 
another  side  to  the  German  question. 
We  are  never  told  that  any  more, 
but  then  we  have  never  been  told 
about  Reinhold  Gehlen  and  his  or¬ 
ganization  either — or  about  how  we 
got  where  we  are. 


/ ^5  B  Olx.  part  Vll  THE  ROAD  TO  WAR 


ONE  OF  THE  most  significant  in¬ 
formal  conferences  of  the  postwar  era 
was  'held  in  Allen  Dulles’  CIA  office 
on  a  cold  and  dreary  morning  in 
March,  1952.  His  brother,  John  Fos¬ 
ter,  had  just  returned  from  the  Far 
East,  where  he  had  added  to  his 
prestige  by  helping  the  Truman  ad¬ 
ministration  draft  the  Japanese  peace 
treaty.  John  Foster  was  now  about 
to  become  one  of  the  most  caustic 
critics  of  the  administration  that  had 
employed  him.  He  was  full  of  very 
positive  ideas  about  exactly  what 
should  be  done  to  right  the  situation 
in  the  world. 

Participating  in  this  conference 
that  was  to  forecast  much  of  the 
global  strategy  of  the  Eisenhower  ad¬ 
ministration  before  Eisenhower  had 
even  been  nominated  or  elected  were 
a  number  of  important  second-eche¬ 
lon  officials — -Allen  Dulles,  then  the 
No.  2  man  in  CIA;  Charles  Bohlen, 
State  Department  Counselor;  John 
Allison,  then  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Far  East;  General  Mer¬ 
rill,  of  Merrill’s  Marauders  fame; 
John  Ferguson  and  C.  Burton  Mar¬ 
shall,  of  the  'State  Department  Plan¬ 
ning  Staff. 

John  Foster  Dulles  opened  the  con¬ 
ference  by  expounding  his  views — 
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and  quite  positive  views  they  were. 
He  sharply  criticized  Truman’s  order 
interposing  the  Seventh  Fleet  be¬ 
tween-  Formosa  and  mainland  China. 
This,  John  Foster  said,  was  really 
“ protecting ”  the  Chinese  Commu¬ 
nists,  then  battling  us  in  Korea,  from 
counterattack  by  the  Nationalist 
forces  of  Chiang  Kai-shek.  He  had 
discussed  this  “anomalous”  situation 
with  Chiang,  he  said,  and  Chiang,  as 
was  hardly  surprising,  fully  agreed 
with  him.  Now,  there  were  “certain 
islands”  close  to  the  mainland  still 
held  by  Chiang’s  warriors,  and 
Chiang,  if  given  a  “warrant”  by  the 
United  States  to  insure  him  against 
the  risks  -involved,  could  strengthen 
his  already  considerable  forces  on  the 
islands  and  play  merry  hob  with  the 
Communists  on  the  mainland.  This, 
John  Foster  said  positively,  is  what 
we  should  do:  we  should  in  effect, 
though  he  did  not  use  the  precise 
term,  “unleash”  Chiang;  we  should 
adopt  a  bold  “forward”  policy  against 
the  Chinese  aggressors. 

According  to  Stewart  AIsop,  who 
six  years  later  revealed  the  details  of 
this  meeting  in  his  Saturday  Eve¬ 
ning  Post  article,  “The  Story  Behind 
Queraoy:  How  We  Drifted  Close  to 
War,”  John  Foster  Dulles’  proposal 


was  received  at  first  with  tepid  po¬ 
liteness.  Allen  Dulles  asked  a  couple 
of  deferential  questions.  Nobody 
seemed  to  challenge  John  Foster’s 
thesis  until  suddenly  C.  B.  Marshall, 
“a  big,  articulate,  irascible  man,” 
blew  his  top.  The  course  Dulles  pro¬ 
posed,  he  said  flatly,  would  mean  di¬ 
rect  American  intervention  in  the 
Chinese  civil  war.  Worse,  if  we  gave 
Chiang  a  “warrant”  on  the  offshore 
islands,  we  would  by  this  action  “con¬ 
vey  to  a  foreign  entity  the  power  to 
involve  the  United  States  in  war.” 
Marshall  denounced  Chiang’s  “men¬ 
dicant  and  necessitous  regime”  and 
branded  any  “warrant”  that  would 
permit  such  a  regime  to  drag  the 
United  States  into  war  “an  act  of 
supreme  folly.” 

John  Foster  Dulles  [AIsop  wrote] 
looked  at  Marshall  as  though  he  did 
not  exist — a  feat  Dulles  can  perform 
brilliantly— and  said  not  a  word. 
There  was  an  unhappy  silence.  Then 
Bohlen,  the  able  diplomat,  took  over, 
asking  Dulles  questions  which  were 
politely  phrased,  but  which  neverthe¬ 
less  pointed  up  the  risks  involved  in 
the  course  Dulles  proposed.  The 
meeting  then  broke  up,  on  a  strained 
and  inconclusive  note. 

The  islands  under  discussion  were, 
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of  course,  Qttemoy  and  Matsu,  hud¬ 
dling  almost  on  the  doorstep  of  the 
Chinese  mainland.  Small,  rocky  nub¬ 
bins  of  land,  they  were  of  absolutely 
no  strategic  value,  as  such  eminent 
authorities  as  Dwight  D.  Eisenhow¬ 
er  and  Douglas  MacArthur  agreed; 
yet  twice  m  succeeding  years,  due  to 
the  “supreme  folly’’  of  Dulles’  policy, 
they  almost  dragged  the  United 
States  into  war,  almost  touched  off 
the  third  world  conflagration  which 
everyone  so  dreads. 

Islands  of  Folly 

For  John  Foster  Dulles  wasn’t  to 
be  deterred  from  his  “bold  forward” 
plan  by  the  logical  objections  of  men 
like  Marshall  and  Bohlen.  Almost  as 
soon  as  he  became  -Secretary  of  State, 
he  loudly  proclaimed  what  the  news¬ 
papers  dubbed  the  “unleashing”  of 
Chiang.  He  did  not  go  quite  so  far 
as  to  give  Chiang  a  public  “warrant,” 
but  the  effect  was  the  same.  With 
our  active  encouragement,  Chiang 
poured  thousands  more  troops  into 
the  offshore  islands,  creating  a  situa¬ 
tion  in  which  he  could  claim  that  he 
had  committed  the  very  flower  of  'his 
Army  there  an-d  so,  when  trouble 
arose,  we  were  committed  to  sup¬ 
port  him.  The  situation  has  over¬ 
tones  reminiscent  of  those  in  Ger¬ 
many  where,  as  the  letter-writing 
intelligence  agent  remarked,  we  are 
so  wedded  to  German  policy  that,  if 
the  Germans  ever  determine  to  re¬ 
unite  their  country,  we  almost  cer¬ 
tainly  will  be  dragged  into  war  to 
help  them. 

In  the  Far  East,  time  and  again, 
a  tinder-box  situation  has  been  cre¬ 
ated  by  the  fatuity  of  the  American 
obsession  with  Chiang  Kai-shek. 
Powerful  American  business  '  inter¬ 
ests,  in  alliance  with  many  of  the 
power  lords  who  dominate  the  larger 
media  of  information,  long  have  per¬ 
sisted  in  viewing  Chiang  as  one  of 
the  great  men  of  -his  age,  a  states¬ 
man  of  nobility  and  stature,  a  leader 
who  may  one  -day  win  back  China 
from  the  Communists  if  we  only  give 
him  our  help.  This  view  'has  been  so 
widely  sold  to  the  American  people 
that  it  is  considered  virtually  an  act 
of  treason  in  many  circles  to  chal¬ 
lenge  it. 

Yet  challenged  it  must  be.  The 
record  is  clear  and  explicit,  and  it 
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isn’t  at  all  what  we  have  deluded  our¬ 
selves  into  believing.  Chiang  has 
never  been  anything  but  a  Chinese 
warlord  with  one  guiding  principle 
— -the  interests  of  Chiang.  In  his  rise 
to  power,  he  played  footsie  with  the 
Communists,  and  not  until  -he  had 
won  and  wanted  the  big  apple  all  for 
himself  did  he  really  break  with 
them.  The  corruptness  of  his  re¬ 
gime  was  one  of  the  least-hushed 
World  War  II  scandals.  It  offered  the 
people  of  China  nothing;  American 
Army  leaders  in  China  found  it  al¬ 
most  impossible  -to  get  <  Chiang’s 
“tigers”  to  fight,  and  the  Japanese 


Chiang  Kai-shek 


ors  as  a  Western-style  democracy. 
Actually,  nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth:  As  Lederer  writes, 
Chiang’s  warriors,  when  they  first 
arrived,  “pillaged  and  robbed  For¬ 
mosa.”  They  killed  thousands  of  pro¬ 
testing  F-ormosans  with  machine-gun 
fire;  and  ever  since,  having  taught 
the  Formosans  a  democratic  lesson 
by  this  process,  Chiang’s  2  million 
Chinese  Nationalists  have  ruled 
some  9  million  Formosans  with  an 
iron,  dictatorial  'hand.  According  to 
Lederer,  some  70  per  cent  of  Chiang’s 
Army  is  now  composed  of  Formosan 
conscripts,  who  might  fight  to  pro¬ 
tect  their  home  island  but  have  no 
burning  compulsion  to  help  Chiang 
reconquer  China.  The  Formosans 
themselves  would  -like  to  be  rid  of 
the  Nationalist  monkey  on  their 
backs;  and  they  have  no  love  for  the 
United  States,  which  continues  to 
prop  up  Chiang’s  discredited  regime 
with  some  three-quarters  of-  a  billion 
dollars  in  annual  aid. 

Yet  America’s  arch  right-wing 
pohcy  makers  and  its  equally  arch 
right-wing  CIA  under  Allen  Dulles 
continue  to  invest  Chiang  with  a 
halo  and  to  push  him  forward  as 
our  answer  to  communism  in  Asia. 
It  is  an  infatuation  that  -has  brought 
us  repeatedly  into  widespread  disre¬ 
pute. 

Poppy  Fields  of  Burma 


almost  tore  the  country'  apart  while 
Chiang  and  his  inner  circle  waxed  fat 
on  the  resources  of  the  national 
treasury.  As  William  J.  Lederer 
writes  in  A  Nation  of  Sheep,  the  Chi¬ 
nese  people  became  “sick  of  him  and 
the  Soongs”  and  “the  rotten  Chinese 
apple  was  ready  to  drop  of  its  own 
accord.”  Although  Chiang  had  bil¬ 
lions  of  dollars'  worth  of  American 
military  equipment  for  his  3-million- 
man  Army,  these  forces  were  com¬ 
posed  of  conscripts  who  had  no  love 
for  Chiang;  money  for  its  -food  and 
pay  went  into  the  pockets  of  grafting 
officers.  And  so,  when  Communists 
applied  pressure,  the  troops  didn’t 
figh-t — they  either  surrendered  or 
joined  up. 

Chiang  fled  to  Formosa,  taking  the 
contents  of  the  national  treasury  with 
him.  For  ten  years  now,  Chiang’s 
Formosan  regime  has  been  painted 
in  the  United  States  in  glowing  col¬ 


Consider  the  case  of  Chian-g’s  Bur¬ 
mese  opium  growers.  In  1951,  follow¬ 
ing  t-he  collapse  of  Ghiang’s  regime 
on  the  mainland,  several  thousands 
of  his  followers  fled  across  .the  Yun¬ 
nan  border  into  Northern  Burma. 
American  policy  makers  decided  to 
arm  and  equip  these  Nationalist 
troops  for  a  reinvasion  of  Yunnan 
Province.  From  Formosa,  CIA  al¬ 
legedly  masterminded  the  operation. 
Arms,  munitions,  supplies'  were  air¬ 
lifted  into  Burma,  but  despite  this 
support,  there  is  little  evidence  that 
Chiang’s  gallant  warriors  ever  wreak¬ 
ed  much  damage  on  the  Chinese 
Reds.  Instead,  the  Nationalists  dis¬ 
covered  the}'-  could  achieve  -the  finer 
life  more  easily  >by  growing  opium, 
and  a  great  number  of  them  settled 
down  in  Northern  Burma  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  do  just  that. 

The  Burmese,  a  most  unreasonable 
people,  were  not  happy  with  this 
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ideal,  CIA-created  situation.  For 
some  inexplicable  reason,  they  seem¬ 
ed  to  resent  the  presence  of  this,  for¬ 
eign  army  on  their  soil;  and  when 
Chiang’s  fighters,  showing  no  regard 
for  Burmese  sovereignty,  practically 
took  over  the  state  of  Eengtung  and 
established  their  own  government, 
the  Burmese  actually  filed  a  vigorous 
protest  with  the  United  States.  As 
Charles  Edmundson,  former  Wash¬ 
ington  editor  of  Fortune  and  a  for¬ 
mer  foreign  service  expert,  wrote  m 
The  Notion  (Nov.  7,  1957),  the 
American  Ambassador  in  Burma 
hadn’t  been  let  in  on  the  secret  of 
what  the  CIA  and  the  Chinese  Na¬ 
tionalists  were  up  to.  The  Ambassa¬ 
dor,  William  J.  Sebald,  therefore 
denied  in  perfect  good  faith  that 
America  had- anything  to  do  with 
supporting  Chiang's  guerrillas  in 
Burma.  Burmese  Prime.  Minister  U 
Nu  knew  better  and  became  ,so  in¬ 
censed  he.  suspended  all  U.S.  Point 
Four  activities  and  almost  broke  off 
relations  .  entirely.  -Eventually,  our 
own  Ambassador  resigned  his  post 
in  protest  against  pur  own  program, 
and  American  prestige  .  throughout 
Southeast  Asia  sported  a  couple  of 
very  unlovely  black  eyes. 

A  four-power  conference  finally 
reached  an  agreement'  about  Chiang’s 
opium-happy  warriors.  Some  .7,000 
were  evacuated  to  Formosa.  But  even 
this  didn’t  solve  the  entire  problem. 
Sizable  remnants  of  the  Nationalist 
force  continued  to  squat  in  their 
poppy  fields,  and  as  of  this  spring 
the  Burmese  Army  was  still  fighting 
a  guerrilla-  war  in  its  own  country 
in  an  effort  to  wipe  them  out.  In  this 
most  recent  fighting,  the  Burmese 
contended  they  had  seized  American 
arms  and  supplies  only  recently  air¬ 
lifted  intoi  Burma.  Such  charges, 
skillfully  exploited  by  Communist 
propaganda,  sparked  riots  that  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  stoning  and  wrecking 
of  U.S.  Embassy  buildings  in  down¬ 
town  Rangoon.  When  such  outbreaks 
occur,  the  widespread  impression 
given  the  American  people  in  glaring 
headlines  is  that  we  have  been  most 
foully  attacked  again  as  a  result  of 
Communist  machinations;  hardly 
ever  is  there  any  appreciation  of  the 
fact  that  the  Communists  might  find 
it  impossible  to  get  the  people  on 
their  side  without  the  help  of  the 
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backfiring  plots  of.  our-  own  cloak- 
and-dagger  boys. 

The  “Spooks”  of  tile  Islands 

Destructive  as  such  incidents  are 
to  America’s  image,  they  do  not  men¬ 
ace  the  peace  ,  of  the  world  like  the 
more  grandiose  CIA  endeavors  that 
led  direct^  to  the  crises  of  Quemoy 
and  Matsu.  In  the  early  1950s,  the 
CIA  established  on  Formosa  an  out¬ 
fit  known  as  Western  Enterprises, 
Inc.  This  was  a  thinly  disguised 
“cover”  for  CIA,  whose  agents,  an  in¬ 
communicative  lot,  became,  known 
on  the  island  as  “the  spooks.”  These 
“spooks”  played  an  active  role  in  the 
build-up  of  Chiang’s  forces  on  the  off- 
shoie  islands  and  the  raids  that  were 
launched  from  theie.  As  Stewart 
Alsop  wrote,  the  CIA  was  “respon¬ 
sible  for  organizing  and  equipping 
the  Nationalist  guerrillas  who  raided 
the  mainland  from-  the  offshore  is¬ 
lands.”  These  “commando-type  guer¬ 
rilla  raids”  were  “sometimes  mounted 
m  battalion  stiength,”  Alsop  related. 
In  addition,  the  offshore  islands  were 
used  for  reconnaissance,  leaflet  drop¬ 
ping,  occasional  bombing  forays,  and 
for  blockading  such  Chinese  ports  as 
Amoy,  on  the  mainland  opposite 
Quemoy. 

These  offensive  gestures  apparent¬ 
ly  nettled  the  Chinese  Reds,  a  very 
unreasonable  and  -touchy  folk,  and  in 
the  first  week  of  September,  1954, 
they  became  so  incensed  that  they 
blasted  Quemoy  with  heavy  artillery 
barrages.  Two  American  officers  of 
the  Military  Advisory  Group  station¬ 
ed  on  the  island  were  killed,  and  the 
American  public,  in  its  shock  at  such 
unprovoked  aggression,  was  whipped 
up  to  the  point  where  it  might  very 
easily  have  plunged  into  Chiang’s 
war.  In  fact,  Alsop  wrote  that  “al¬ 
though  no  more  than  a  tiny  handful 
of  people  knew  it  at  the  time,  the 
American  government  came  very 
close  to  responding  with  a  condi¬ 
tional  decision  to  go  to  war  with 
Red  China.” 

Alsop  cited  chapter  and  -verse  of 
the  story.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
under  the  leadership  of  that  old 
strong-China  hand,  Admiral  Arthur 
Radford,  voted  overwhelmingly  for 
war.  They  backed  a  policy,  not  just 
to  launch  bombing  raids  on  militaiy 
objectives  opposite  Quemoy,  but  to 


blast  targets  -far.  inland  in  China.  If 
the  Chinese  Reds  responded  with 
an  .  all-out  attack  on  Quemoy,  we 
would  use  nuclear  weapons.  This, 
make  no-  mistake  about  it,  would 
have  been  World  War  III.  Only 
Matthew  Ridgway  dissented  and 
fought  with  all  his  power  against 
such  an  “unwarranted  and  tragic 
course.”  Ridgway  found  an  ally  in 
Gen.  Walter  Bedell  Smith,  who  had 
been  moved  over  from  CIA  and  made 
Under  Secretaiy  of  State  when  the 
Dulleses  took  charge.  Smith  shared 
Ridgway ’s  horror  of  the  prospect  and 
telephoned  his.  former  chief,  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower,  then  vacationing 
in  Denver.  Eisenhower,  listened  and 
scotched  the,  reckless  plan  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs. 

The  1954  <  crisis,  given  a  chance, 
finally  died  down,  and  the .  policy 
known, as  the  “releashing”  of  Chiing 
began.  Until  1954,  Alsop  wrote,  the 
offshore  islands  had  been  almost  the 
“exclusive  playground”  of  ClA;  but, 
by  the  time  of  the  .first  Quemoy 
crisis,  CIA’s  thin  “cover”  of  Western 
Enterprises,  Inc.  had  been  pretty 
well  “blown”  and  control  had  been 
turned  over  largely  to  the  ■  Military 
Advisorjr  Group.  The  presence  ,of 
these  uniformed  military  advisers  on 
the  islands  represented,  in  effect,  the 
public  “warrant”  John  Foster  Dulles 
had  originally  proposed  we  give 
Chiang;  and  when,  in  1958,  the  Com¬ 
munist  Chinese  again  shelled  the  is¬ 
lands,  our  prestige  once  more  was  on 
the  line,  and  once  more  we  were  al¬ 
most  involved  in  war.  Only  a  broad 
promise  that  we  wouldn’t  permit 
Chiang,  to  use  the  islands  for  any 
worth-while  purpose,  not  even  leaflet 
dropping,  smoothed  over  the  situa¬ 
tion. 

And  Now  Laos 

The  Burmese  crisis  that  all  but 
turned  friend  into  foe,  the  recurrent 
crises  on  Quemoy  and  Matsu,  vividly 
illustrate  the  manner  in  which  the 
secret  and  militant  activities  of  CIA 
create  for  us  a  foreign  policy  all  their 
own.  They  illustrate  the  way  the  CIA 
tail  wags  the  American  dog  and  how 
such  wagging  can  quite  easily  plunge 
the  whole  animal — and  all  his  breth¬ 
ren — into  the  most  horrible  of  his¬ 
tory’s  wars.  But  Burma  and  Quemoy 
•weren’t  the  only  examples  in  Asia 
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of  what  is  wrought  by  CIA.  To  these 
there  must  be  added  another  exam¬ 
ple,  and  one  of  current  crisis  signifi¬ 
cance — Laos. 

American  blunders  in  Laos  go  back 
a  full  six  years,  and  they  are  not  by 
any  means  all  of  CIA’s  making, 
though  it  was  reserved  for  CIA  to 
write  the  final,  climactic  chapter.  To 
understand  how  CIA  masterminded 
us  into  the  hole  in  which  we  now 
finid  ourselves,  one  has  to  appreciate 
the  background.  Laos  became  a  na¬ 
tion  in  1955  as  a  result  of  the  Geneva 
agreement  that  split  the  former 
French  Indo-China  into,  its  compo¬ 
nent  parts.  Laos  was  the  interior 
principality,  primitive,  landlocked, 
with'  a  1,000-mile  border  with  Red 
China.  The  Geneva  agreement  pro¬ 
vided  it  was  to  have  a  neutralist  gov¬ 
ernment,  but  the  evidence  is  abun¬ 
dant  that  we,  no  more  than  the  Com¬ 
munists,  wanted  a  neutral  Laos.  We 
wanted  a  Laos  committed  irrevo¬ 
cably  to  our  side. 

This  becomes  clear  if  one  studies 
the  findings  of  the  House  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Government  Operations  which 
delved  deeply  into  the  Laotian  mud¬ 
dle  in  1958  and,  on  June  15,  1959, 
filed  a  scathing  report  of  what  it 
found.  What  the  committee  discov¬ 
ered  was  that  all  sound  military  ad¬ 
vice  had  been  disregarded  by  the 
State  Department  in  its  determina¬ 
tion  to  build  up  an  anti-Communist 
Laos.  The  committee  remarked  acidly 
that  Congress  had  always  been  as¬ 
sured  that  “force  objectives” — the 
number  of  foreign  troops  the  United 
States  will  support— are  established 
on  the  basis  of  the  military  judgment 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  In  Laos 
this  simply  was  not  true. 

The  Joint  Chiefs,  in  fact,  consid¬ 
ered  Laos  militarily  worthless  and 
repeatedly  told  the  Eisenhower  ad¬ 
ministration  so.  The  House  commit¬ 
tee  wrote:  “U.S.  support  of  a  25,000- 
man  Army,  of  the  entire  military 
budget,  and  of  segments  of  the  civil¬ 
ian  economy  is,  in  fact,  based  on  a 
political  determination  made  by  the 
Department  of  State  contrary  to  the 
recommendations  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff.”  It  pointed  out  that  the 
Joint  Chiefs,  even  after  they  had 
been  asked  to  reconsider  their  views, 
had  refused  to  budge.  In  a  memo¬ 
randum,  they  had  said,  the  "House 
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committee  wrote,  that  “mutual  se¬ 
curity  support  of  Laotian  forces 
could  not  be  recommended  ‘from  the 
military  point  of  view,’  but  acqui¬ 
esced  in  the  provision  of  such  sup¬ 
port  ‘should  political  considerations 
be  overriding.’  ” 

This,  then,  was  the  beginning.  The 
House  committee’s  findings  make  it 
clear  that,  for  political  considerations 
alone,  we  imposed  upon  Laos  a  huge 
and  militarily  unjustified  standing 
Army.  We  did  this  with  lio  regard 
for  either  the  characteristics  or  the 
desires  of  the  Laotian  people.  The 
Laotians  are  Buddhists;  they  are, 
not  in  pretense  but  in  actuality,  a 
deeply  peaceful  people.  As  Keyes 
Beech  wrote  in  the  April  22,  1961, 
Saturday  Evening  Post.:  “In  Laos 
not  even  the  fighting  cocks  are  blood¬ 
thirsty.  They  wear  no  spurs  and  do 
not  fight  to  kill.  As  good  Buddhists, 
Laotian  soldiers  were  no  less  reluc¬ 
tant.  They  generally  aimed  high  and 
expected  the  other  fellow  to  return 
the  favor.” 

Th@  Cocktail  Circuit 

In  Laos,  as  in  so  many  other  of 
the  world’s  trouble  spots,  the  right¬ 
wingers  in  our  own  State  Depart¬ 
ment  and  CIA  dealt  only  with  theii 
right-wing  counterparts,  a  small'  and 
wealthy  ruling  class  and  this  class’s 
military  cohorts.  As  Newsweek  re¬ 
ported  last  May:  “Our  allies,  the  tra¬ 
ditional  ruling  class,  had  little  in¬ 
terest  in  reform.  The  political  meth¬ 
ods  they  used— stuffing  ballot  boxes 
and  intimidating  neutralist  voters — 
succeeded  only  in  driving  the  mod¬ 
erates  to  the  Left.  .  .  .  The  worst 
thing  perhaps  was  that  U.S.  policy 
makers  never  came  to  terms  with  any 
elements  in  Laos  other  than  those 
they  considered  to  be  militantly  anti- 
Communist.” 

Tied  to  such  interests,  with  view¬ 
point  constricted  to  the  cocktail  cir¬ 
cuits  of  Vientiane,  we  plunged  head¬ 
long  into  Laos,  apparently  with  no 
philosophy  except  that  if  we  spent 
enough  money,  no  matter  how,  we 
could  buy  ourselves  an  anti-Com¬ 
munist  ally.  As^  the  House  commit¬ 
tee  found,  we  repeated,  on  an  even 
more  flagrant  scale,  all  the  ghastly 
mistakes  which  it  had  criticized  so 
strongly  years  previously  in  Iran. 

Laos  is  about  99  per  cent  agricul¬ 


tural.  Its  economy  is  primitive.  The 
Laotian  farmer  usually  grows  what 
he  needs,  baiters'  off  his  surplus  to 
supply  his  other  wants.  Money,  in 
much  of  Laos,  is  virtually  nonexist¬ 
ent.  Into  such  an  economy,  with 
evidently  no  regard  for  its  disrup¬ 
tive  effects,  the  United  States  in  just 
six  years  poured  $310  million.  The 
result  was  almost  inevitable.  The 
wildest  currency  speculation  took 
place;  the  Laotian  economy  was  all 
but  wrecked;  and  the  cost  of  living 
doubled  between  1953  and  1958. 

Cooperative  Graft 

As  in  Iran,  corruption  flourished 
like  jungle  growth  in  the  tropics.' 
The  House  committee  found  clear 
evidence  that  both  the  Americans 
who  were  channeling  the  aid  dollars 
to  Laos,  and  the  Laotian  government 
officials  who  were  dispensing  them, 
dipped  greedy  paws  into  the  golden 
stream.  The  committee  flatly  ac¬ 
cused  one  American  public-works  of¬ 
ficer  of  accepting  “bribes  totaling  at 
least  $13,000.”  It  recounted  the  sor¬ 
did  story  of  a  former  U.S.  Operations 
Mission  Director  who  extracted  a 
fantastic  price  for  his  decrepit  1947 
Cadillac  from, an  official  of  the  Uni¬ 
versal  Construction  Co.,  to  whom 
he  was  awarding  a  contract.  “Un¬ 
controverted  evidence,”  the  commit¬ 
tee  wrote,  “indicates  that  the  vehicle 
was  at  that  time  inoperable,  and 
that  shortly  thereafter  it  was  cut 
up  and  the  pieces  dropped  down  an 
abandoned  well.  In,  the  interim,  it 
had  stood  rusting  in  front  of  Uni¬ 
versal’s  main  office,  where  it  was  the 
subject  of  scornful  amusement  by 
Laotians  and  Americans  alike.” 

One  honest  American  who  tried  to 
do  something  about  the  mess  was 
“railroaded  out  of  Laos  by  his  su¬ 
periors.”  The  railroading  was  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  Ambassador  J.  Graham 
Parsons,  who  presided  over  our  aid 
efforts  in  Laos  at  their  corrupt  worst, 
and  Parsons  was  rewarded  for  his 
watchfulness  by  being  called  back 
to  Washington  and  made  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Far  Eastern 
Affairs.  In  all  of  this  time,  the  bulk 
of  the  American  taxpayers’  $310  mil¬ 
lion  was  used  mainly  to  enrich  an 
inner  circle  of  palace  thieves;  hardly 
any  of  it  was  used  to  help  the  Lao¬ 
tian  people.  Not  until  the  elections 
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of  1958  were  imminent  did  the  Amer¬ 
icans  distributing  aid  in  Laos  sud¬ 
denly  come  up  with  a  crash  program 
that  they  labeled  “Operation  Boost¬ 
er  Shot”  to  try  to  buy  some  good 
Will  on  the  mass  level. 

In  one  acid  paragraph,  the  House 
committee  summed  up  the  operation¬ 
al  mess: 

The  concentration  of  the  benefits 
of  the  aid  program  to  the  area  around 
Vientiane  and  other  centers  of  popu¬ 
lation,  and  the  enrichment  of,  and 
speculation  by,  Lao  merchants  and 
public  officials  which  attended  the 
aid  program,  tended  to  lend  credence 
to  the  Communist  allegation  that  the 
Royal  Lao  Government  was  “corrupt” 
and  “indifferent”  to  the  needs  of 
the  people. 

The  People’s  Voice 

Even’  an  idiot,  it  might  be  pre¬ 
sumed,  should  have  foreseen  the1  in¬ 
evitable  fconse'quences,  but '  our  CIA 
and’ our  State  Department  remained 
blind  to  them  right  up  to  the-  last 
moment  of  inescapable  truth.  Ex- 
Ambassador  Parsons  was  testifying 
before  the. House  committee  just  as 
the  Laotian  elections  were  being  held 
in  1958.  He  insisted  '.hat  he  had  re¬ 
liable,  “official”  information  that  the 
results  would  be  wonderful  for  our 
side.  The  Communist  Pathet  Lao,  he 
predicted,  would  win  only  two  of 
fifteen  contested  seats,  and  this 
would  mean  that  “the  integrity  and 
independence  of  Laos  in  the  free 
■world”  would  have  been  preserved 
intact. 

Then  the  votes  were  counted.  The 
Communists,  instead  of  being  crush¬ 
ed,  won  a  crushing  victory.  The 
House  committee  later  reported  that 
the  Communists  had  won  nine  seats, 
and  their  sympathizers  an  additional 
four.  The  Royal  Cabinet,  indeed, 
had  to  install  the  pro-Red  leader  as 
the  minister  who,  in  the  future, 
would  control  U.S.  Foreign  Aid 
Funds  in  Laos;  it  had  to  agree  that, 
henceforth,  two  battalions  of  pro- 
Communist  troops  actually  would  be 
supported  by  U.S.  funds.  This  was 
victory?  This  was  assuring  “die  in- 
teguty  and  independence  of  Laos  in 
the  free  world”? 

In  obvious  disgust,  the  House  com¬ 
mittee  wrote: 

In  summaiy,  the  decision  to  sup¬ 
port  a  25,000-man  Aimy — motivated 
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by  a  Department  of  State  desire  to 
promote  political  stability — seems  to 
have  been  the  foundation  for  a  scries 
of  developments  which  detract  from 
that  stability.’  .  .  . 

The  aid  program  has  not  prevented 
the  spread  of  communism  in  Laos. 
In  fact,  the  Communist  victory  in 
last  year’s  election,  based  on  the 
slogans  of  “Government  corruption” 
and  “Government  indifference”  might 
lead  one  to  conclude  that  the  U.S. 
aid  program  has  contributed  to  an 
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atmosphere  in  which  the  ordinal  y 
■people  of  Laos  question  the  value 
of  friendship  with  the  United  States. 

When  You  Can’t  Buy — 

It  might,  indeed.  But  what ,  the 
House  committee  found  wasn’t  the 
last,,  or  the  worst,  of  the  debacle.  The 
final  chapter,  an  epic  in  blindness 
and  futility,  was  yet  to  be  written. 
For  the  simple  truth  is  that,  having 
failed  to  buy '  ourselves  an  ally  m 
Laos,  we  next  tried  to  procure  one 
through  the  'CIA’s  favorite  device — 
the  military  ’  coup.  Allen  Dulles’, 
eager  beavers  engineered  this  with 
cavalier  disregard  of  any  superior 
strategy  of  the  State  Department  or 
the  desires  of  the  new  American  Am¬ 
bassador  on  tb'e  scene,  Horace  H. 
Smith.  Keyes  Beech  in  his  Saturday 
Evening  Post  account  describes  the 
conflict  between  CIA  and  Smith  in 
these  words: 

On  the  political  level,  Smith's  job 
wasn't  made  any  easier  by  the  fact 
that  during  most  of  his  tour  in  Laos 
he  was  being  crossed  by  Central  In¬ 
telligence  Agency  operatives  nesting 
in  his  own  embassy.  As  Smith  saw 


it,  the  question  was:  Who  was  -going 
to  administer  American  policy  in 
Laos — CIA  or  the  embassy? 

How  many  CIA  •  agents  were 
wandering  around  Laos  during  this 
period  only  the  CIA  could  know. 
One  of  the  more  flamboyant,  who 
blossomed  everywhere,  affected  a 
copybook  cover  that  included  a 
manufactured  British  accent,  a  luxu¬ 
riant  mustache,  elaborately  casual 
but  expensive  clothes,  and  a  cane 
with  a  secret  compartment  that  held 
— not  a  sword,  but'  brandy.  .  .  . 

As  Ambassador,  Smith  favored  a 
conservative  coalition  government 
which  offered  a  little'  of  something 
•  to  all  factions.  CIA  activists  made 
no  secret  of  ,  their  preference  fai  a 
group  of  army  “Young  Turks.”  . 

CIA’s  favorite  boy  was  Gen.  Phou- 
mi  Nosavari,  the  forty-ohe-ycar-old 
Minister  of  Defense,  who  was  later 
to  emerge  as  the  government  “strong 
man.”  Phoumi  was  stiongly  -  anti- 
Communist.  He  Was  also  fervently 
pro-Minister  of  .  Defense,  T  because 
that’s  where  the  money  was.  .  .  . 

The  first  blowup  came  in  August, 
1960,  when  a  paratioop  captain 
named  Kong  Le,  whose  troops  hadn’t 
been  paid  m  three  months  because 
his  •  superiors  were  looting  the  till, 
became  fed  up  with  the  state  of  af¬ 
fairs  and  led  a  coup.  Successful,  he 
raced  all  aiound  Vientiane  in  a  jeep 
bearing  legends  demanding  the  Amer¬ 
icans  go  home.  The  CIA  boys  and 
the  brains  of  the  American  military 
mission  on  the  scene  were  stunned. 
Until  Kong  Le  suddenly'  went  off 
the  deep  end,  they  had  considered 
hint  one  of  their  veiy  own  fair-haired 
boys,  and  they  couldn’t  understand 
what  the  devil  had  gotten  into  him. 
Nor  did.  they  like  or  understand  any 
better  what  Kong  Le  did  with  his 
new-found  power. 

Neutralism:  a  Dirty  Word 

He  called  on  Prince  Souvanna 
Phouma  to  take  over  as  Premier. 
Souvanna  was  a  neutralist.  Depend¬ 
ing  on  how  you  look  at  it,  he  was  a 
sincere  neutralist,  hoping  to  bring 
some  kind  of  peace  to  his  unsettled 
country,  or  he  was  just  a  weak-kneed 
tool  of  the  Communists.  The  Amer¬ 
icans,  to  most  of  whom  neutralism 
was  a  dirty  word  anyway,  took  the 
second  '  view.  Ex-Ambassador  Par¬ 
sons,  by  this  time  promoted  to  the 
post  of  supreme  authority  for  Ear 
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Eastern  -Affairs',  flew- to' Laos  to  try 
to  get  some  understanding  with  Sou- 
vanha;  but  he  .and  Souvanna  'had 
never  wasted  any  affection  on  each 
other  when  Parsons  was  Ambassador, 
and  so  it  was  almost  inevitable  that 
they  wouldn’t  achieve  any  meeting 
of  minds  now.  They  didn’t.  The 
American  chips  went  .down  on  the 
CIA’s  boy,  General  Phoumi.  Given 
the  green  light/ Phoumi  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1960,  actually  fought  a  battle 
and  captured  Vientiane.  Souvanna 
and  Kong  Le  were  chased  out,  and 
havihg  no  place  else,  to  go,  they  join¬ 
ed  the  Communist  Pathet  Lao.  With 
him  in  retreat,  Kong  Le  thought¬ 
fully  took  9,000  American  rifles  with 
which  he  armed'  the  Communist 
forces.  • 

Premature  Celebration 

-  In  Vientiane,, General  Phoumi  and 
the ,  CIA  celebrated  r  their  victory. 
“The-  celebration  was  premature,” 
Reyes  Beech  writes.  “Looked  at  from 
a  cold-blooded,  cold-war  viewpoint, 
the  bloodshed- might  have  been  jus¬ 
tified  if;  as  the  ,CIA  argued,  blood¬ 
shed  was  necessary  to/polarize’  Com¬ 
munist  and  anti-Communist  factions. 
It  might  havebepn  justified  if  strong 
and  effective  leadership  had  emerged 
from  the  smoke  of  battle.  tJnfortu- 
nately,  neither  of  these  things  hap¬ 
pened.  ‘Polarization’  took  place  only 
at  the  top,  between  the  same  tired, 
familiar  faces.” 

Souvanna  -and  Kong  Le,  backed 
now  by  Communist  .manpower,  be¬ 
gan  to  carve  up  Laos.  Phoumi,  hav¬ 
ing  distributed  the  .  best  financial 


plums  In'  the  government  among  his 
relatives,  seenled  to  have  lost  all  in¬ 
terest  in  ithe  dreary  business  of  fight¬ 
ing.'  Everywhere  the  Pathet  Lao 
forces  were  victorious.  The  puppet 
government  we  had  installed  was  too 
corrupt  and  inefficient'  to.  oppose 
them;  the  25, 000-man  Army  for 
which  we  had  been  paying  for  five 
years  had  .never  wanted  to  fight  in 
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the  .first  place  and  wanted  -to  .fight 
even  less  in  a  corrupt  cause;  the 
Laotian  people  whom  we  had  not 
helped,  hut  .  had  only  helped,  to  ruin, 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  feel  that 
:ue  were  worthy  of  their  ultimate  sac¬ 
rifice.  So  there  we  were,  having  made 
one  of  history’s  most,  colossal  botches 
of  everything. 

The  new  Kennedy  Administration 
was  bequeathed  this  little  sweet¬ 
heart  of  a  problem.  There  the  Com¬ 
munists  were,  overrunning  all  of 


northerrt  Laos,  gobbling  up  another 
country,  and  we  were  faced  with  just 
two  unlovely  choices.  We  could  either 
go  to  war  in  -defense  '  of  freedom 
against  the  Communist,  menace,  or 
wq  could  humbly  sue  for  the  reinsti¬ 
tution  of  the  very,  kind  of  neutralist 
government  (only  it  would  be  worse 
now. because  the  Communists  were 
stronger)  that  we  had  conspired  to 
kick  out. 

Boxed  into  this  dead-end  street, 
President  Kennedy  at  first  talked 
tough  and  acted  as  if  he  would  like 
to  fight.  But  it  quickly,  became  ap¬ 
parent  that  the  Congressional  lead¬ 
ership  of  his  own  party  would  have 
no  part  of  such  folly,  and  the  result 
was  the  pnly  result  really  possible — 
long-drawn-out,  largely  futile,  nego¬ 
tiations  for  a  cease-fire  in  Laos  and 
the  return  of  “neutralism,”  even  if 
•it  meant  the  return .  of 'Souvanna. 

No  defeat  that  CIA  haS  ever  earn¬ 
ed  us  has  been  more 'complete,' more 
devastating.  In'f ace-constious  South¬ 
east  Asia,  we  had  lost  all  the  face 
there  was  to  lose,  -and  even  Thai¬ 
land/long  considered  a  staunch  part¬ 
ner  of  the  West,  began  to  flirt  with 
neutralist  ideas.  In  such  manner  had 
CIA  intriguing  come  home  to  roost. 
As  Marquis  Childs  •  wrote  from 
Geneva,  where  he  was  dancing  at¬ 
tendance  on  the  Laos  peace’  talks,  >if 
CIA  was  to  be  thoroughly  investi¬ 
gated  in  the  aftermath  of  Cuba,  “the 
role  played  by  that  agency  in  the 
mess  in  Laos  is  perhaps  more -relevant 
than  the  share  of  responsibility 
which  CIA  must  bear  for  the  Cuban 
fiasco.” 


part  via  FIASCO  IN  CUBA 


IN  DECEMBER,  1960,  U.S.  Sena¬ 
tor-elect  Claiborne  .  Pell  (D.,  R.I.) 
m&de  a  quiet  visit  to  Fidel  Castro’s 
Cuba.  A  former  Foreign  Service  of¬ 
ficer  in  World  War  II,  Senator  Pell 
was  no  novice  in  pulse-taking,  and 
when  he  went  among  the  Cuban 
people,  he  was  surprised  at  what  he 
found.  He  later  capsuled  his  dis¬ 
coveries  for  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  in  these  words;' 

The  people  of  Cuba  that  I  saw 
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and  spoke  to  during  three  or  four 
days  of  quiet  observation  were  not 
sullen  or  unhappy  or  dissatisfied.  I 
am  afraid  that  it  is  only  true  that 
they  were  still  tasting  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  Castro’s  land  reform,  of  his 
nationalization  of  United  States  com¬ 
panies  and  of  the  other  much-touted 
reforms  put  into  effect  by  Castro. 
The  .  dispossessed  and  disgruntled 
were  in  jail  or  in  exile. 

Senator  Pell  returned  to  Washing¬ 
ton  and  explicitly  warned ;  high;  of¬ 


ficials  of  -  the  Kennedy  Administra¬ 
tion  that  the  time  for  action  against 
Castro  was  not  yet. 

During  the  same  December,  two 
other  visitors  to  Cuba  saw  the  same 
sights,  came  to  the  same  conclusions, 
and  wrote  'an  article  about  them. 
'These  observers  were  Gen.  Hugh  B. 
Hester,  U.S.A.  (Ret.),  holder  of' the 
Distinguished  Service  Medal  for  serv¬ 
ices  in,  the  southwest  Pacific  in 
.World  War  II,  and  Jesse  Gordon, 
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public-relations  consultant.  In  an  ar¬ 
ticle,  “A  New  Look  at  Cuba — The 
Challenge  to  Kennedy,’'  published  by 
New  World  Review,  General  Hester 
and  Gordon  wrote: 

It  must  be  pointed  out  that  a 
Princeton  poll,  taken  [in  Cuba]  last 
year,  revealed  86  per  cent  of  the 
people  in  support  of  Castro. . . . 

Most  observers  would  agree  that 
if  elections  were  held  tomorrow, 
Castio  would  be  overwhelmingly  re¬ 
turned  to  power. . . . 

The  morale  of  Cuban  workers  and 
the  militia  is  high. . . . 

There  is  no  doubt  about  the  peo¬ 
ple’s  spirit  or  their  courage,  tenacity 
and  determination  to  hold  onto  the 
gains  under  the  revolution. . . . 

The  U.  S.  military  high  command 
has  plans  for  an  invasion  of  Cuba. 
Should  the  Kennedy  Administration 
decide  to  continue  along  the  reckless 
path  of  die  previous  Administration, 
we  fear  disaster  will  result. 

No  prophecy  was  ever  better  jus¬ 
tified  by  the  event.  No  prophecy 
was  ever  less  hidden  under  a  bushel. 
At  the  end  of  March,  Gordon  per¬ 
sonally  mailed  reprints  of  the  article 
to  the  White  House,  the  State  De¬ 
partment  and  members  of  Congress. 
But  about  1:30  A.M.  on  Monday, 
April  17,  some  1,500  Cuban  exiles — 
trained,  financed  and  masterminded 
by  the  CIA — stormed  ashore  at  the. 
Bay  of  Pigs  on  Cuba’s  south  coast. 
The  CIA,  the  agency  that  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  know  all,  had  insisted  that 
Cuba  was  ripe  for  revolution. 

Never  perhaps  was  an  intelligence 
estimate  more  disastrously  wrong.  In 
a  few  hours,  it  became  apparent  that 
the'  Cuban  invaders  had  not  the 
slightest  chance.  They  were  over¬ 
whelmed,  killed,  captured.  The  CIA- 
planned  coup,  almost  a  year  in  the 
making,  backfired  so  tragically  that 
Fidel  Castro  was  presented  with  an 
hour  of  triumph  in  which  to  strut. 
Instead  of  being  overthrown,  the 
power  of  his  regime,  thanks  to  CIA, 
was  solidified  in  all  of  Cuba. 

Commenting  on  the  consequences 
almost  a  month  later,  Richard  H. 
Rovere  wrote: 

The  passage  of  time  does  not  re¬ 
duce  the  magnitude  of  the  folly  in 
Cuba.  The  more  it  is  examined,  the 
worse  the  whole  affair  looks.  The 
immediate  consequences  are  bad 
enough:  Castro’s  tightened  grip  on 
Cuba,  the  growing  distrust  of  Ameri- 
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can  leadership,  the  revelations  of 
Central  Intelligence  “operating”  pro¬ 
cedures  and  of  the  bureau’s  mam¬ 
moth  incompetence.  What  is  more 
painful,  though,  is  the  awareness  that 
intelligence  (as  a  quality  of  mind, 
not  as  data),  and  the  best  staff  a 
twentieth-century  President  has  had, 
offered  so  little  protection  against 
enormous  error. . . . 

As  it  turned  out,  the  non-profes¬ 
sionals  were  mostly  right,  and  the 
professionals  were  almost  wholly 
wrong. 

This,  needless  to  say,  is  not  the 
result  that  an  annual  51  billion'  in¬ 
vestment  in  intelligence  is  expected 
to  achieve — especially  on  an  island 
just  ninety  miles  from  our  shores, 
an  island  on  which  we  have  a  huge 
naval  base,  where  there  are  many 
long-time  American  residents,  where 
presumably  we  should  have  the  most 
solid  contacts.  This  wasn’t  Laos, 
thousands  of  miles  away  in  another 
and  remote  corner  of  the  world — 
but  Cuba,  on  our  doorstep. 

Operatives  on  Parade 

How  could  it  happen?  How  could 
our  master  intelligence  agency,  CIA, 
be  so  completely  wrong?  These  ques¬ 
tions  have  been  only  partly  answer¬ 
ed,  but  even  the  partial  answers 
throw  the  book  at  CIA.  Let’s  look 
at  one  eyewitness  account  of  the  CIA 
in  action.  It  was  written  by  Thayer 
Waldo  in  the  San  Francisco  Chroni¬ 
cle. 

This  reporter  [Waldo  wrote]  spent 
the  first  half  of  last  year  in  Cuba. 
At  that  time,  with  the  U.  S.  Embassy 
still  in  operation  and  fully  staffed, 
eight  of  its  personnel  were  CIA 
agents,  three  worked  for  tire  FBI, 
and  each  of  the  Armed  Services  had 
from  one  to  five  operatives  assigned 
to  intelligence  work. 

No  special  effort  was  required  to 
learn  these  facts  or  to  identify  the 
individuals  so  engaged.  Within 
thirty  days  of  arrival  in  Havana, 
their  names  and  agency  affiliations 
were  made  known  to  me,  without 
solicitation,  by  other  correspondents 
or  Embassy  employees. 

The  latter  included  one  CIA  man 
who  volunteered  the  identities  of  all 
three  persons  accredited  to  the  FBI; 
and  a  Cuban  receptionist,  outspoken¬ 
ly  pro-Castro,  who  ticked  off  the 
names  of  six  CIA  agents — with  en¬ 
tire  accuracy,  a  later  check  con¬ 
firmed. 


In  addition  to  Embassy  staffers, 
the  CIA  had  a  number  of  operatives 
(I  knew  fourteen,  but  am  satisfied 
there  were  more)  among  the  large 
colony  of  resident  U.  S.  businessmen. 
One  of  these,  a  roofing  and  installa¬ 
tion  contractor,  had  lived  in  Cuba 
from  the  age  of  six,  except  for  service 
with  the  Army  during  World  War 
II — as  a  master  sergeant  in  G-2,  mili¬ 
tary  intelligence.  Predictably,  that 
known  background  made  the  man  a 
prime  target  for  observation  by 
Castro’s  ,  people  when  U.  S.-Cuban 
relations  began  to  deteriorate  seri¬ 
ously.  He  was  shadowed  day  and 
night,  his  every  contact  reported. 
Yet  the  CIA  made  him  its  chief 
civilian  agent  in  Havana. 

Unintelligent  Intelligence 

Quite  obviously,  this  wasn’t  a  very 
efficient  way  for  a  super-intelligence 
agency  to  run  a  secret  intelligence 
network.  But.  then,  according  to 
Waldo,  Naval  Intelligence  was  no 
more  efficient.  During  most  of  1960 
and  into  1961,  it  ran  a  major  in¬ 
telligence-gathering  project  at  the 
Guantanamo  Bay  Naval  Base.  Some 
3,800  Cubans  are  employed  on  the 
base,  but  they  live  outside  govern¬ 
ment  property,  most  of  them  in  or 
near  Guantanamo  City,  twenty- 
seven  miles  north.  It  occurred  to 
Naval  Intelligence  that  here,  among 
these  Cubans  going  back  and  forth 
every  day,  was  a  mass  of  raw  human 
material  from  which  could  be  culled 
significant  data  about  die  prevailing 
mood  in  Cuba.  Naval  Intelligence, 
as  a  result,  ran  about  140  interview’s 
a  day,  questioning  the  Cuban  work¬ 
ers  about  the  attitudes  of  Cuban 
civilians  toward  Castro.  Almost  to 
a  man,  apparently,  the  workers  as¬ 
sured  the  Americans  that  the  Cuban 
people  were  very,  very  unhappy 
with  Castro. 

Waldo  points  out  that  naval-base 
workers  are  paid  about  60  per  cent 
more  than  comparable  workers  in 
private  industry,  that  the  suffering 
Cuban  economy  offers  few  job  op¬ 
portunities  to  any  man  who  might 
lose  the  naval-base  plum  he  had — 
that,  in  a  word,  it  should  have  been 
expected  the  Cuban  workers  would 
tell  Naval  Intelligence  only  what 
they  knew  Naval  Intelligence  wanted 
to  hear.  Waldo  quotes  a  South 
American  diplomat  making  this  wry 
comment  on  this  strange  intelligence 
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operation':  “If  I  denounce  my  neigh¬ 
bor  as  my  mortal  enemy  and  then 
ask  my  servants  their  opinion,  they 
are  pretty  apt  to  tell  me  that  every¬ 
one  else  hates  him,  too — particularly 
if  they  like  their  jobs.” 

From  such  sources  and  from  CIA’s 
close  contacts  with  emigre  Cubans 
(who  were  convinced,  naturally,  like 
all  Smigris,  that  great  numbers  of 
the  Cuban  people  hated  Castro  as 
-fervently  as  they  did),  American 
opinions  appear  to  have  been  form¬ 
ed.  It  is  necessary  to  use  such  qualify¬ 
ing  words  as  “appear”  and  “seem,” 
for  it  must  be  emphasized  that  any 
synthesis  of  the  Cuba  misadventure 
must  be  based  on  incomplete  infor¬ 
mation — the  kind  that  has  become 
available  by  sweeping  out  from  un¬ 
der  official  rugs. 

Up  to  this  point,  the  American 
people  have  been  given  no  chance 
to  find  out  for  themselves  what  hap¬ 
pened,  what  went  wrong,  who  was 
responsible.  Investigations  have  been 
held  in  secret,  as  if  we  were  safe¬ 
guarding  the  formula  of  some  new 
miracle  weapon;  and  when  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
testifies  behind  closed  doors,  one 
Senator  shouts  that  he  has  been 
shocked  out  of  his  britches  and  all 
the  chiefs  should  be  fired — others . 
insist  blandly  that  they  weren’t 
shocked,  and  nobody  should  be  fired. 
Such  are  the  baffling  cross-currents 
in  the  world  of  secrecy  we  have 
substituted  for  the  world  of  infor¬ 
mation.  If,  therefore,  any  officials 
would  quarrel  .with  this  account  of 
the  Cuban  fiasco,  let  them  first 
quarrel  with  themselves  —  behind 
closed  doors. 

Beginning  of  the  Plot 

It  seems,  then,  to  be  wellrestablish- 
ed  that  in  the  spring  of  1960,  prob¬ 
ably  in  late  April  or  early  May,  the 
Eisenhower  administration  made  a 
fateful  decision.  Castro,  it  felt,  was 
moving  steadily  into  the  Communist 
orbit.  CIA  had  information  that  some 
eighty  Cuban  fliers  had  been  sent 
to  Czechoslovakia  to  train  on  Rus¬ 
sian  jets;  there  were  reports  of  con¬ 
struction  projects  inside  Cuba  that 
looked  to  CIA  as  if  they  might  he 
designed  to  launch  missiles.  Castro, 
in.  addition,  seemed  to  be  stirring 
up  trouble  in  Panama,  the  Domini- 
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can  Republic,  Haiti;  Ke  would  have 
to  go. 

The  strongest  initial  proponent  of 
the  "Castro  must  go”  line  appears 
to  have  been  Republican  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  Richard  M.  Nixon.  He,-  it  is 
said,  argued  strongly  that  we  must 
support  armed  intervention  in  Cuba 
to  get  rid  of  Castro,  and  he  finally 
won  Eisenhower’s  consent.  Once  this 
basic  decision  had  been  made,  our 
fate  was  in  the  hands  of  CIA,  for 
CIA  was  supposed  to  know  precisely 
how  to  run  such  delicate  affairs. 

This  official  misconception  of 
CIA’s  omniscience  and  omnipotence 
quite  obviously  was  based  upon 
CIA’s  vaunted  successes  in  over¬ 
throwing  Mossadegh  in  Iran  and  Ar- 
benz  in  Guatemala.  Castro,  we  de¬ 
cided,  was  to  be  another  Arbenz, 
and  the  Guatemala  script  that  had 
worked  so  well  was  the  one  CIA 
elected  to  follow.  In  some  ways,  the 
situation  seemed  made  to  order  for 
it.  Castro’s  increasingly  iron  dictator¬ 
ship,  his  merciless  execution  of  dissi¬ 
dents  were  sending  increasing  hordes 
of  refugees  to  our  shores.  The  Miami 
area  was  swarming  with  them.  All 
that  CIA  had  to  do  was  to  train 
them,  arm  them  and  mold  them  into 
an  invasion  force. 

Gaggle  of  Factions 

Simple  as  this  basic  conception 
seemed,  it  required  considerable  do¬ 
ing.  The  anti-Castro  Cubans  were 
a  gaggle  of  warring  factions,  ranging 
over  all  the  hues  of  the  political 
spectrum.  They  included  brutal  ex¬ 
cops  who  had  served  Fulgencio  Ba¬ 
rista  without  a  qualm,  arch  conserv¬ 
atives  who  wanted  their  lands  and 
money  back,  left-wing  reformers  who 
wanted  to  preserve  Castro’s  land 
policj'  and  Castro’s  nationalization 
of  vital  industry,  but  without  Cas¬ 
tro’s  dictatorship.  These  groups  were 
personalized  in  their  leadership.  On 
the  far  Right  were  ex-Batista  hench¬ 
men  hke  Rolando  Masferrer.  Also 
far  over  to  the  Right,  But  free  of 
the  Batista  taint,  was  the  Movement 
for  Revolutionary  Recovery  (MRR), 
headed  by  Captain  Manuel  Artime, 
who  had  been  only  briefly  associated 
with  Castro.  On  the  Left — reformers, 
but  strongly  anti-Gommunist  — 
were  the  followers  of  the  People’s 
Revolutionaiy  Movement  (MRP), 


headed  by  Manolo  An  ton  To  "Ray, 
Castro’s  former  Minister  of  Public 
Works. 

The  -  CIA,  with  its  pronounced 
right-wing  proclivities  which  always 
seem  to  orientate  it  toward  ruling 
shahs  and  military  dictators,  had  to 
pick  “its  boys”  from  this  divided 
pack;  and  its  choice  fell,  where  its 
choices  always  have  seemed  to  fall, 
on  the  representatives  of  the  Right. 
Only  in  this  case  its  choice  was  more 
unfortunate  even  than  usual,  for  in 
Cuba  the  forces  of  the  Right  were 
almost  powerless  to  help  it. 

The  Choice  that  Wasn’t  Made 

Virtually  all  sources  seem  to  agree 
that  there  was  just  one  effective 
resistance  movement  inside  Cuba: 
the  MRP  headed  by  Manolo  An¬ 
tonio  Raj\  A  quiet,  soft-spoken  ar¬ 
chitect  and  civil  engineer,  Ray  had 
been  one  of  Castro’s  most  effective 
resistance  leaders.  For  some  two 
years  during  the  precarious  course 
of  the  Castro  revolution,  he  had  di¬ 
rected  sabotage  inside  Havana;  and 
when  Castro  came  to  power,  Ray 
had  been  rewarded  by  appointment 
as  Minister  of  Public  Works.  He 
served  just  eight  months, .  then  he 
broke  with  Castro.  He  realized  by 
that  time,  he  says,  that  Castro  did 
not  intend  to  live  up  to  his  demo¬ 
cratic  promises,  that  his  regime  was 
becoming  increasingly  dictatorial,  in¬ 
creasingly  communistic.  So  Ray  once 
more  went  underground,  setting  up 
his  own  clandestine  organization  to 
fight  the  new  dictatorship. 

He  managed  to  evade  Castro’s 
police  and  to  work  for  eight  months 
inside  Cuba.  In  that  time,  he  per¬ 
fected  an  underground  network  that 
spanned  the  island  state.  Each 
province  had  its  seven-man  execu¬ 
tive  council,  and  in  each  province 
similar  organizations  reached  down 
into  the  separate  counties.  Ray  kept 
contacts  between  these  underground 
groups  to  a  minimum,  tying  the 
threads  together  onty  at  the  top,  and 
soon  the  effectiveness  of  his  grow¬ 
ing  organization  was  demonstrated 
by  increasing  incidents  of  sabotage. 

Ray  was  certainly  _an  effective 
leader,  not  much  doubt  about  that. 
But,  let’s  whisper  it,  he  was  “left- 
wing.”  The  man  still  had  faith  in 
the  original  Castro  program;  he 
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thought  that  land  and-  industrial 
reforms  were  long  overdue  and  es¬ 
sential  to  Cuba’s  ultimate  prosper¬ 
ity.  Those  who  want  Cuba  returned 
to  its  pre-Castro  state  seem  to  over¬ 
look  the  vital  fact  that  this  state 
was  so  bad  it  made  Castro  possible. 
Castro  clambered  to  power  over  the 
ruins  of  a  corrupt  and  brutal  system. 
He  had  made  great  capital  (see  his 
program  as  he  himself  explained  it 
in  The  Nation ,  Nov.  30,  1957)  out 
of  the  fact  that  85  per  cent  of  Cuba’s 
small-scale  farmers  did  not  own  their 
land;  out  of  the  fact  that  more  than 
half  of  the  arable  land  in  the  nation 
was  in  foreign  hands;  out  of  the 
fact  that  more  than  200,000  rural 
fariiilies  had  not  a  square  foot  ,of 
lan'd  on  Whfdh  ta  support  themselves 
while  almost  10  million  acres  “of  un¬ 
touched  arable  land  remain'  in  the 
hands  of  powerful  interests.”  One  of 
Castro’s  first  and  most  popular  acts 
had  been  to  split  up  these  baronial 
holdings.  Ray  believed  that  these 
objectives  had  .been  right,  but  he 
wanted  them  achieved  in  a  frame¬ 
work  of  freedom.  He  explained  his 
philosophy  to  the  New  York  Post 
in  these  words: 

Our  movement  doesn’t  allow  poli¬ 
ticians  to  come  in  oh  the  backs  of 
the  people  just  so  they  can  get  back 
into  power  and  get  money  for  them¬ 
selves.  [Ray  did  not  explain  how 
he  would  prevent  this.]  We’ve  had 
enough  of  that.  What  we  want  is  a 
continuation  of  social  reform — not  a 
government  by  the  rich  or  the  ex¬ 
ploiters.  We  believe  in  a  mixed 
economy  of  private  enterprise — be¬ 
cause  it  is  effective  and  efficient — 
and  government  ownership  of  utili¬ 
ties  and  monopolies — because  these 
things  belong  to  the  whole  people. 
And  there  must  be  freedom.  This, 
Castro  has  destroyed. 

Such  a  program  could  not  fail  to 
be  anathema  to  rigid,  right-wing 
minds,  or  to  those  powerful  Amer¬ 
ican  interests  whose  primary  con¬ 
cern  was  the  re-possession  of  their 
vast,  Castro-sequestered  holdings  in 
Cuba.  With  such  a  program,  ■  CIA 
would  have  no  truck.  Though  Ray’s 
underground  organization  -was  the 
only  effective  one,  he  had  to  go  it 
alone.  He  got  virtually  no  money, 
no  supplies,  no  help  of  any  kind 
from  CIA.  He  established  his  own 
training  camps  and  financed  them 


by  selling  one‘peso  .stamps  ■  each 
month  to  sympathizers  inside  Cuba. 
Indicative  of  the  support  he  had  in¬ 
side  the  country  we  were  trying  to 
liberate  was  the  -fact  that  his  collec¬ 
tions  ultimately  reached  60,000  pesos 
a  month.  CIA  evidently  drew  no 
conclusions  from  this.  All  the  time 
Ray  was  struggling  to  maintain  him¬ 
self  and  his  underground  organiza¬ 
tion,  CIA  was  pouring  a  huge  flow 
of  cash  (the  total  finally  came  to 
$45  million)  into  the  promotion  of 
its  right-wing  invasion. 

Prying  Open  the  Plot 

Over-all  direction  of  the  Cuban 
endeavor  was  in  the  hands  of  one 
,pf  CIA’s,  deputy  directors,  Richard 


Richard  M.  Biss  ell,  ]r. 


M.  Bissell,  Jr.,  a  former  economics 
instructor  at  Yale.  Under  Bissell  was 
a  large  corps  of  CIA  agents  and  in¬ 
structors,  some  Spanish-speaking 
North  Americans,  at  least  one  Fili¬ 
pino,  and  —  surprisingly  —  quite  a 
number  of  Eastern  Europeans  who 
couldn’t  communicate  with  their 
Cuban  proteges  at  all  except  through 
interpreters.  This  was  the  staff  that 
directed  the  training'  of  the  invasion 
troops  in  a  number  of  camps  carved 
out  of  the  Guatemalan  jungle.  The 
first  recruits,  thirty-two  in  number, 
were  flown  to  Guatemala  in  May, 
1960.  They  were  put  to  work  hack¬ 
ing  out  a  training  base  on  jungle 
acres  donated  for  the  purpose  by 
Robert  Alejos,  a  wealthy  Guatemalan 
landlord.  Later  airstrips  were  built 
on  wasteland  along  the  fringes  of 
Alejos’  coffee  plantation,  and  Ameri¬ 
can  jet  pilots,  in  civilian  clothed. 


were,  sen.t  to  Guatamala-to. traimthe 
Cuban  fliers. 

All  of  this  activity  was.  conducted 
for  months  without-  anyone  in  the 
United  States  outside  of  the  highest 
official  circles  having  any  inkling  of 
what  was  afoot.  But  a  large-scale 
invasion  cannot  be  kept  hidden  from 
public  view  forever,  and  in  this  case, 
in  any  event,  secrecy  arrangements 
were  not  of  the  best.  Some  of  the 
Guatemalan  airstrips  were  operated 
in  full  sight  of  travelers  on  the  Pan 
American  highway  and  the  Guate¬ 
malan  railroad,  and  in  time  the  word 
began  to  get  around.  The  Natidn 
called  public  attention  to  what  was 
going  on  last  November,  but  the 
large  wire  services  and  major  media 
of  information  continued  to  play 
blind,  deaf  and  dumb  for  nearly  two 
months:  It  was  not  until  early  Janu¬ 
ary  that  Time  finally  used  a  short 
article  on  the  Guatemalan,  airstrips, 
followed  within  a  few  days  by  a  much 
more  detailed  story  in  The  New 
York  Times.  With  these  news  pieces, 
the  American  public  at  large,  for 
the  first  time  and  still  only  in  a 
tentative  fashion,  began  to  acquire 
information  about  the  plot  we  were 
brewing  in  the  Caribbean. 

Picking  the  Leader 

The  publication  of  these  first  news 
stories  almost  coincided  with  a  de¬ 
velopment  of  major  importance  in 
the  Guatemalan  camps.  There  CIA 
had  picked  its  “fair-haired  boy”: 
rwenty-nine-year-old  Manuel  Artime, 
regarded  by  some  of  Ray’s  followers 
as  a  Franco  Falangist.  By  January, 
1961,  Artime  was  in  solid  with  Frank 
Bender,  the  CIA  area  chief  in  Guate¬ 
mala.  Drew  Pearson  asserts  that  Ar¬ 
time  was  helped  along  the  path  to 
rank  and  glory  by  Bender’s  secretary, 
Macho  Barker,  whom  Artime  had 
promised  to  make  sports  czar  of 
liberated  Cuba.  If  true,  this  report 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  Artime 
expected  to  dominate  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  new  Cuba  and  to  pass 
out  .the  rewards.  There  ,are  some 
other  tenuous  indications  pointing 
in  the  same  direction.  The  Chat¬ 
tanooga  Times  Washington  corres¬ 
pondent,  Charles  Bartlett,  later  was 
to  reveal  the  existence  of  a  super¬ 
secret  unit,  known  as  Operation  40, 
apparently  organized  to  act  after  the 
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invasion,  seizing'  control  of  t'he  new 
government  and  ..establishing  a  dic¬ 
tatorship,  possibly  .under  Artime.’ 

■With  tliesc:  machinations  stirring 
in  the  background,  the  youthful  Ar- 
tirae  made  his  move -at  the  end  of 
January.  With  the  full  backing  of 
CIA,  he  staged  a  coup  in  the  train¬ 
ing  camps.  He  made  fiery  speeches 
to  some  1,500  freedom  fighters' then 
in  training.  In  some  instances,  he 
changed  their  commanders,  installing 
his  own  men,  and  he  appealed  to  all 
to  join  his  banner.  Most  did,  but 
some  200  balked. 

Those  “Democratic”  Rebels 

Artime  didn’t  stand  for  any  non¬ 
sense  from  these  recalcitrants.  Back¬ 
ed  up  by  CIA  all  the  “way;  he  had 
the  200  arrested  and  isolated  under 
guard.  Some  managed  to  escape 
through  the  jungles  and  make  their 
way  back  across  Mexico  to  Miami. 
Others  were  talked  into  joining  up. 
But  there  remained  a  hard  core  who 
stood  by  their  convictions  and  re¬ 
fused  to  support  Artime’s  budding 
junta.  What  happened  to  these  stub¬ 
born  ones  should  be  an  object  lesson 
to  a  nation  that  has  permitted  its 
cloak-and-dagger  boys  to  run  their 
own  private  little  dictatorships. 

Long  weeks  later,  after  the  Cuban 
invasion  had  failed,  the  story  was 
told  to  The  New  York  Times  by  Dr. 
Rodolfo  Nodal  Tarafa,  a  young  law¬ 
yer  who  had  been  in  the  training 
camp  at  Trax,  Guatemala,  when  Ar¬ 
time  staged  his  coup.  On  January 
31,  Dr.  Nodal  said,  the  senior  mil¬ 
itary  adviser  in  t'he  Trax  camp, 
known  to  the  Cubans  only  as 
‘‘Frank,”  mustered  the  300  training 
freedom  fighters  and  told  them  their 
two  commanding  Cuban  officers  had 
been  sent  away  for  “playing  politics.” 
They  would  ,be  commanded  hence¬ 
forth,  “Frank”  said,  by  Captain  San 
Roman.  This  choice  was  distinctly 
unpopular  with  the  Cubans  in  camp. 
Captain  San  Roman  had  been  an 
officer  of  Fulgencio  Batista  and  was 
reported  to  have  fought  against 
Castro  in  the  Sierra  Maestra.  In  San 
Rom&n,  the  freedom  fighters  smell¬ 
ed  the  stench'  of  the  old,  brutal 
Batista  dictatorship;  and  since  -this 
wasn’t  the  kind  of  “cause”  for  which 
they  were  prepared  to  die,  230  of 
the  300  asked  to  resign. 
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■  Theirs  was  ■  supposed  <  to  be  a  free 
volunteer  army,  but  of  course  such 
insubordination  .  could ‘•  not  be  per¬ 
mitted.  Another '.agent  by  the  name 
of  “Bennie”  was' summoned  to  xjeal 
with  the  trouble.  He  charged  the 
230  repalcitrants  with  being  Com¬ 
munists.  He  declared  he-  had  author¬ 
ity  from  the  .Democratic  Revolution¬ 
ary  Front  to  name  commanders,  and 
he  had  picked  Captain  San  Roman 
for  them.  That  was  that.  ‘  But  the 
Cubans  didn’t  seem -to  see  the  logic 
in  tills  clear,  democratic  reasoning. 
It  seemed  to-  them  that  they  were 
the  ones  who  hgd.beta  elected  to  do 
the  fighting  and  the  dying,  .and  they 
should  have  something  to  say  about 
the  cause  for  which  they  were  pre¬ 
pared  to  make  such,  sacrifices.  They 
demanded  that  their  ‘  case  be  hearci 
by  the  Front  within  seventy-two 
hours.'  .Otherwise,  they  wanted  to  be 
discharged  and  returned  home. 

A  committee  of  five  was  selected 
to  present  this  protest.  “Bernie”  re¬ 
fused  to  receive  the  delegation.  He 
agreed  finally  to  talk  to  a  single 
spokesman,  and  Dr.  Nodal  was 
chosen.  The  lawyer  explained  to 
“Bernie”  that  the  freedom  fighters 
•were  neither  mercenaries  nor  con¬ 
scripts,  and  that  they  could  not  ac¬ 
cept  commanders  who  represented 
the  very  antithesis  of  .the  ideals  for 
which  they  were  fighting.  “Bernie” 
suggested  that  the  troops  agree  to 
train  for  five  days  more  while  they 
waited  for  a  representative  from  the 
Democratic  Revolutionary  Front  to 
arrive.  They  agreed.  But  seven  days 
passed,  and  nothing  happened.  The 
•troops  again  went  bn  strike. 

Iron  Beneath  Velvet 

Now  CIA  took  off  the  silken 
gloyes  of  deceit.  Threats  and  prom¬ 
ises  were  freely  employed.  Gradu¬ 
ally,  the  protesting  troops  were 
browbeaten  into  submission — all  but 
twenty.  These  twenty  -were  obdu¬ 
rate.  On  February  11,  while  the  rest 
of  the  men  were  on  field  exercises, 
one  of  the  advisers  asked  eight  of 
the  twenty  to  go  with  him.  They 
thought,  Dr.  Nodal  .says,  that  there 
was  to  be  another  conference.  Not 
until  they  had  befen  led  along  a  jun¬ 
gle  track  to  a  canvas-covered  truck 
did  they  discover  their  error.  There 
they-  were  -suddenly  covered  ,by  three 


men  .holding  Thompson  submachine 
guns. 

The  eight  were  driven  to  La  Suiza, 
an-  estate  wheie  there  was  a  Guate¬ 
malan  Army  camp.  There  they  were 
surrounded  by  eight  or  ten  men  with 
automatic  weapons.  Each  of  the 
eight  was  taken  separately  from  the 
truck;  each  was  taken  into  a  small 
room,  forced  to  empty  his  pockets, 
forced  to  strip  off  all  his  clothes. 

“I  felt  sure  this  was  it,”  Dr.  Nodal 
said.  “I  was  sure  we  were  going  to 
be  ■  murdered.” 

But  not  even  CIA  was  quite  equal 
to  that.  The  men,  deprived  of  “even 
our  love  -letters,”  as  Dr.  Nodal  says, 
were  permitted  to  dress  again.  They 
were  taken  to  a  shed  15  feet  by  30, 
with-  concrete  floor  and  galvanized 
iron  roof — a  furnace  by  day,  an  icy 
igloo  by  night.  Here  they  were  im¬ 
prisoned.  For  twelve  days,  they 
were  not  permitted  to  bathe  ox- 
shave,  to  have  clean  clothes  or  to 
eat  a  really  edible  meal.  Periodical¬ 
ly,  they  were  questioned  by  another 
CIA  mystery  man,  known  to  them 
only  as  “Pat,”  the  chief  security 
guard.  They  were  given  lie-detector 
tests,  virtually  at  gunpoint.  The  ob¬ 
ject  was  to  make  them  confess  that 
they  were  Communists,  for  obvi¬ 
ously  such  stubborn  and  disagreeable 
characters  simply  had  to  be  Com¬ 
munists.  Naturally,  they  wouldn’t 
admit  it,  and  strangely  enough,  as 
far  as  can  be  learned,  the  lie-detector 
tests  didn’t  show  .it.  In  frustration, 
the  CIA  finally  flew  the  stubborn 
holdouts,  now  seventeen  in  number, 
to  a  jungle  prison  in  remote  Peten 
Province  in  northern  Guatemala. 
Here  they  were  held  under  armed 
guard  and  warned  they  would  be 
shot  if  they  tried  to  escape.  They 
were  warned,  too,  that  when  the 
revolution  succeeded  they  would  be 
turned  over  to  the  new  Cuban  gov¬ 
ernment  to  face  trial  and,  probably, 
execution.. 

This  fate  they  were  spared  by 
the  failure  of  the  invasion  for  which, 
originally;  they  had  trained  so  ar¬ 
dently.  With  that  unexpected  col¬ 
lapse  of  all  its  plans,  CIA  acquired, 
if  not  a  change  of  heart,  at  least  a 
twinge'  of  disci etion.  It  released  the 
seventeen  “freedom  fighters”  it  had 
held  in  cruel  jungle  imprisonment 
fo-x  eleven  weeks,  flew  .them  back 
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to  Miami  and  damped  them  out. 
There  Dr.  Nodal  and  the  others 
started  their  own  resistance  move¬ 
ment.  It  has  one  primary,  over-nd- 
mg  principle:  it  will  have  nothing 
to  do  with  CIA. 

Kennedy's  Dilemma 

Such  is  the  background  against 
which  the  CIA  set  out  to  insure 
the  “liberation”  of  Cuba  from  Cas¬ 
tro.  No  one  in  Washington,  of  course, 
had  any  idea  ot  the  manner  in  which 
CIA  was  indoctrinating  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  democracy  into  its  “freedom 
fighters”  in  the  Guatemalan  jungles. 
It  has  become  obvious  that  no  one 
on  any  level  of  government,  hot  the 
Congress,  not  the  President,  had  any 
clear  conception  of  what  CIA  was 
up  to  or  how'  it  was  running  the 
store;  yet  it  was  in  such  a  miasma 
of  misinformation  and  non-informa¬ 
tion  that  President  Kennedy  had 
to  make  a  crucial  decision. 

It  is  not  clear  just  when  he  first 
learned  of  the  invasion  plans  set 
on  foot  by  Nixon  and  Eisenhower. 
One  version  has,  pictured  him  as 
learning  about  the  project  for  the 
first  time  shortly  after  the  election. 
According  to  this  version,  the  inva¬ 
sion  had  been  scheduled  for  the  late 
fall,  but  Kennedy  was  so  shocked 
by  the  idea  that  the  stroke  was 
postponed  to  let  him  make  the  de¬ 
cision.  Against  the  background  of 
■what  is  known,  all  of  this  appears 
unlikely;  1  for  Kennedy  himself,  in 
his  television  debates  with  Nixon, 
had  proposed  just  such  drastic  action 
as  the  Eisenhower  administration 
contemplated — and  Nixon,  it  should 
be  noted  parenthetically,  had  held 
up  his  hands  in  pious  horror  at  the 
thought.  In  any  event,  in  January, 
Kennedy  began  to  get  detailed  re¬ 
ports  on  the  Cuban  invasion  project 
from  CIA  and  from  the  State  and 
Defense  Departments.  He  was  con¬ 
fronted  with  an  evil  dilemma. 

The  Cuban  rebels  had  spent 
months  in  the  training  camps;  they 
were  ready  to  go:  they  could  not 
be  held  in  leash  forever.  Futher- 
more,  the  publicity  so  belatedty 
given  about  the  Guatemalan  train¬ 
ing  bases  had  stripped  the  mask 
from  our  CIA-overrun  puppet  state; 
embarrassed,  Guatemalan  officials 
yielded  to  public  outcry  and  inform- 
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ed  the  United  States  we  would  soon 
have  to  get  out.  CIA  further  intensi¬ 
fied  the  pressure  on  the  President. 
Castro,  it  reported,  was  getting  So¬ 
viet  tanks  aiid  MIGs;  he  was  step¬ 
ping  up  his  counterintelligence  ac¬ 
tivities  throughout  the  nation.  It 
•was  now  or  never. 

Such  were  the  strong  pressures 
for  action — for  a  decision,  as  Sher¬ 
man  Kent  once  wrote,  “off  the  top 
of  the  head.”  Yet  even  so.  inside 
the  Kennedy  Administration,  there 
was  much  soul-searching  and  a  quite 
definite  tug  of  war.  The  President 
himself,  aware  that  the  contemplated 
American-backed  invasion  would 
violate  every  provision  of  the  1948 
Pact  of  Bogota,  prohibiting  the  use 
of  force 'against  the  governments  of 
American  states,  frowned  on  any 
direct  American  participation.  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  apparent¬ 
ly  doubted  the  wisdom  of  the  entire 
venture,  but  he  was  not  a  strong 
enough  man  to  fight  for  his  con¬ 
victions.  Chester  Bowles  disliked  the 
whole  idea,  leaked  his  dislike  to  the 
press,  but  apparently  wasn’t  con¬ 
sulted  in  the  final  decision.  Senator 
William  Fulbright,  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  was 
the  one  man  with  convictions  who 
fought  stoutly  for  them,  but  his  pro¬ 
tests  were  ignored.  Determinative  in 
making  up  the  President’s  mind  for 
him,  it  appears,  was  the  information 
supplied  by  CIA,  backed  up  by  Navy 
Intelligence.  This  insisted  that  Cas¬ 
tro’s  island  empire  was  ripe  for  revo¬ 
lution.  Independent  analyses  by 
amateurs  that  pointed  to  a  directly 
opposite  conclusion  were  ignored.  It 
was  decided  to  strike. 

Shotgun  Wedding 

Before  the  actual  invasion,  there 
was  a  CIA-arranged,  shotgun  "wed¬ 
ding.  CIA,  a  great  togetherness  out¬ 
fit,  wanted  to  get  all  the  anti-Castro 
groups  together  pulling  in  harness 
behind  Manuel  Artime,  the  field 
commander  it  had  already  selected 
for  them.  With  Bisscll  wielding  the 
whip,  it  -was  announced  on  March  22 
that  a  Revolutionary  Council  had 
been  formed-  two  days  previously 
in  Miami.  The  provisional  president 
of  the  council  was  Jose  Miro  Car¬ 
dona,  who  had  been  Castro’s  first 
Premier,  but  had  quickly  broken 


with  the  dictator.  Manolo  Ray  was 
a  member  of  the  council,  but  its 
overwhelming  complexion  was  con¬ 
servative.  It  was  understood  that 
Cardona  would  become  Provisional 
President  as  soon  as  the  invading 
troops  had  carved  out  a  foothold  on 
Cuban  soil.  Later  there  would  be 
free  elections.  Just  what  trust  should 
have  been  placed  in  these  promises 
in  view  of  CIA’s  action  in  investing 
full  military  power  in  Artime,  in  view 
of  the  murky  Operation  40,  remains 
a  matter  of  conjecture. 

Political  control  established,  the 
next  consideration  was  CIA’s  inva¬ 
sion  plan.  Originally,  the  cloak-and- 
dagger  agency  wanted  to  hurl  all 
the  available  invasion  forces  ashore 
at  one  point  in  one  all-out  assault. 
From  the  first,  it  appears,  Manolo 
Ray’s  MRP  doubted  the  wisdom  of 
CIA’s  military  conceptions.  Ray  felt 
that  the  only  way  to  overthrow  Cas¬ 
tro  was  to  use.  Castro’s  own  formula 
against  him — to  infiltrate  Cuba  with 
small  guerrilla  groups,  to  build  up 
the  program  of  sabotage  and  re¬ 
sistance  within  the  country  to  the 
bursting  point.  So  strongly  did  Ray 
feel  about  this  that  it  appears  he 
even  contemplated  taking  bis  MRP 
out  of  the  Revolutionary  Front;  but, 
in  the  end,  he  went  along  because, 
as  he  later  said.,  “we  did  not  want 
to  give  the  slightest  aid  to  the  Com¬ 
munists.” 

Dubious  Military  Tactic 

CIA’s  tactical  plan  raised  other 
doubts.  The  invasion  beach  it  select¬ 
ed  was  in  the  swampy,  isolated  Bay 
of  Pigs,  ninety  miles  southeast  of 
Havana.  The  idea  apparently  shock¬ 
ed  Colonel  Ramon  Barquin,  an  Army 
officer  who  had  been  imprisoned  by 
Batista,  one  of  the  most  respected 
military  figures  among  the  emigres 
and  the  man  who  almost  certainly 
would  have  been  Ray’s  choice  to 
command  the  invasion  had  Ray  had 
a  choice.  Colonel  Barquin  pointed 
out  that  only  two  narrow,  easily  de¬ 
fended  paths  led  inland  from  the 
Bay  of  Pigs.  One  was  a  narrow  road, 
the  other  a  narrow  railroad  bed.  On 
either  side  of  these  defiles,  for  a 
distance  of  twenty-four  mdes  inland, 
stretched  impenetrable,  mosquito- 
infested  swamps.  “This  swamp  of¬ 
fers  some  advantages-— you  can’t  be 
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flanked,”  Colonel  Barquin  conceded. 
“But  it  makes  no  difference;  you 
can  be  stopped  easily  enough.”  All 
that  Castro  would  have  to  do  would 
be  to  concentrate  tanks  and  troops 
at  the  mouths  of  the  two  funnels 
opening  onto  the  central  Cuban 
plain;  his  task  would  be  like  putting 
a  cork  in  the  mouth  of  a  bottle. 

The  ways  to  disaster  had  now  been 
greased  by  CIA  decisions  that,  it 
would  seem,  had  erred  at  each  and 
every  step  along  the  way;  the  in¬ 
vasion  ship  was  about  to  be  launch¬ 
ed.  On  March  29,  after  making  some 
changes  in  plan,  President  Kennedy 
flashed  the  green  light  from  the 
White  House.  One  of  the  President’s 
modifications  banned  U.S.  aerial 
strikes  in-  support  of  the  invaders; 
the  Cubans  must  do  it  on  their  own. 
Another  dealt  with  the  cleaning  out 
of  Batista  supporters  in  the  invasion 
army.  The  President  himself,  it  is 
said,  ordered  the  arrest  of  Rolando 
Masferrer,  the  best-known  Batista 
henchman;  but,  while  this  order  was 
carried  out,  CIA  heeded  imperfectly 
the  President’s  intent.  Other  Batista 
luminaries  like  Captain  San  Ramin 
sailed  from  Guatemala  in  command 
of  their  troops. 

The  attack  began  with  surprise 
raids  by  B-26s  on  Castro’s  airfields. 
They  wrought  some  damage,  but, 
as  events  were  to  show,  not  enough. 
This  was .  the  first  failure,  but  it 
wasn’t  the  most  serious.  For  a  stra¬ 
tegic  move  that  reads  like  something 
out  of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan,  one  has 
to  thank  the  masterminds  of  CIA. 
On  some  level — on  ■  just  what  level 
and  on  just  whose  authority  the 
American  public,  presumably,  will 
never  be  permitted  to  know — the 
brilliant  decision  was  reached  that 
the  Cuban  leaders  bf  the  Revolution¬ 
ary  Front  were  not  to  be  permitted 
to  have  anything  to  say,  or  to  do, 
with  their  own  invasion. 

Climax  to  a  Nightmare 

On  April  16,  the  day  before  the 
actual  invasion,  Dr.  Jose  Miro  Car¬ 
dona  and  the  members  of  his  Revo¬ 
lutionary  Council  were  in  New  York. 
They  received  word  to  go  to  Phila¬ 
delphia.  There  they  were  met  and 
flown  to  Miami.  The  instant  they 
arrived,  they  were  conducted  to  a 
small,  isolated  house  on  the  out- 
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skirts.  Here  they  were  held  virtual 
prisoners.  They  were  not  permitted 
to  use  the  telephone.  They  were  not 
permitted  to  communicate  with  any¬ 
one.  They  were  allowed  only  to  listen 
to  radio  reports  of  how  their  invasion 
was  being  managed  for  them. 

Here,  perhaps,  is  the  most  fantastic 
episode  of  the  entire  fantastic  night¬ 
mare.  The  success  of  the  invasion 
from  the  outset  clearly  depended  on 
a  mass  uprising  of  the  Cuban  people 
in  its  support.  But  Ray,  the  under¬ 
ground  commander,  the  only  leader 
who  could  have  been  effective  in 
marshaling  such  support,  was  muz¬ 
zled.  Obviously,  he  was  too  left-wing, 
too  dangerous  a  man.  Obviously, 
too,  CIA  wasn’t  trusting  any  of  the 
other  members  of  the  Revolutionary 
Council;  it  was  making  certain  that 
they  didn’t  interfere  with  CIA’s 
invasion. 

Some  genius  in  CIA  evidently  de¬ 
cided  that  the  Cuban  people  would 
arise  en  masse  if  a  message  was 
beamed  to  them  from  our  Swan  Is¬ 
land  radio  station  off  the  Honduran 
coast.  And  so  this  message  was  con¬ 
cocted  : 

Alert!  Alert*  Look  well  at  the 
rainbow.  The  first  will  rise  very 
soon.  Chico  is  in  the  house.  Visit 
him.  The  sky  is  blue.  Place  notice 
in  the  tree.  The  tree  is  green  and 
brown.  The  letters  arrived  well.  The 
letters  are  white.  The  fish  will  hot 
take  much  time  to  rise.  The  fish  is 
red.  Look  well  at  the  rainbow.  .  . . 

This  gibberish,  as  far  as  can  be 
learned,  was  the  only  notice  the 
Cuban  people  ever  got.  Ray’s  under¬ 
ground,  so  assiduously  kept  in  the 
dark  by  CIA,  didn’t  even  know  an 
invasion  was  coming  off — -and  so"  did 
nothing.  The  Cuban  people  apparent¬ 
ly  didn’t  make  much  sense  out  of 
that  fish  and  rainbow  business — and 
so  did  nothing.  The  invasion  troops 
stormed  ashore  and  found  Castio, 
much  better  informed  than  the 
underground,  waiting  for  them. 

The  debacle  was  swift.  The  in¬ 
vaders  stabbed  inland  along  the  one 
narrow  road,  the  one  narrow  railroad 
bed.  They  penetrated  for  twenty 
miles,  and  then  they  were  hit  by 
tanks,  by  artillery  fire,  by  strafing 
from  the  air.  American  papers  carried 
glaring  headlines  about  Russian 
MIGs  turning  the  tide,  but  less 


hysterical  reports  later  showed  that 
there  wasn’t  a  MIG  in  the  air.  Cas¬ 
tro  had  armed  some  old  jet-trainer 
planes,  and  these  were  enough.  An 
ammunition  ship,  carrying  practical¬ 
ly  all  of  the  reserve  supplies  for  the 
expedition,  was  sunk.  The  narrow 
road  and  railroad  track  were  smother¬ 
ed  by  fire.  On  either  side  the  jungles 
hemmed  in  the  invaders.  They  could 
not  advance,  they  could  not  escape; 
they  could  only  surrender. 

Post-Mortem  Debacle 

Now,  to  compound  the  military 
disaster,  came  other  disasters,  the 
full  effects  of  which  almost  certainly 
have  not  yet  been  totaled.  First, 
there  was  the  lying.  As  in  the  U-2 
disaster,  we  tried  to  deny  the  self- 
evident  truth.  In  a  world  that  we 
expect  to  accept  America’s  word  as 
its  bond,  we  deliberately  set  out  to 
demonstrate  again  that  this  word 
was  worthless.  Rep.  William  Fitts 
Ryan  (D.,  N.Y.)  writes  that,  after 
the  invasion  had  been  under  way  for 
twenty-four  hours,  “an  official  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  State  Department 
stood  in  the  20th  Congressional  Dis¬ 
trict  Office  in  Washington  and  said 
that  neither  the  CIA,  the  State  De¬ 
partment  nor  any  other  government 
agency  was  involved  ‘in  any  way.’  ” 
Worse,  far  worse,  was  the  spectacle 
in  the  United  Nations. 

There  Adlai  Stevenson,  our  Am¬ 
bassador  to  the  U.N.,  a  man  of  tre¬ 
mendous  personal  prestige  not  only 
among  Americans  hut  among  the 
peoples  of  the  world,  put  'his  prestige 
on  the  line  in  a  lost  and  tarnished 
cause.  Apparently,  he  hadn’t  been 
told  the  truth  by  his  own  govern¬ 
ment;  and  so,  replying  to  charges 
of  American  intervention  made  by 
the  Cuban  delegate,  Stevenson  de¬ 
nied  categorically  that  the  United 
States  had  had  any  hand — any  hand 
at  all — in  the  attempt  to  overthrow 
Castro.  Such  charges,  he  said,  were 
a  tissue  of  lies  delivered  “in  the 
jargon  of  communism.”  He  added: 
“If  the  Castro  regime  has  hostility 
to  fear,  it  is  the  hostility  of  Cubans, 
not  of  Americans.  ...  If  the  Castro 
regime  is  overthrown,  it  will  be  over¬ 
thrown  by  Cubans,  not  Americans. 
I  do  not  see  that  it  is  the  obligation 
of  the  United  States  to  protect  Dr. 
Ca-stro  from  the  consequences  of  his 
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treason  to  the  promises  of  his  revo¬ 
lution.” 

To  turn  Stevenson’s  own  phrase 
back  upon  him,  what  kind  of  “jar¬ 
gon”  is  this? 

Even  though  television  viewers 
who  had  venerated  Stevenson  turned 
away  sick  at  the  sight,  American 
officials  still  were  not  willing  to  em¬ 
brace  truth.  A  determined  effort  was 
made,  with  the  help  of  the  Madison 
Avenue  public  relations  firm  that 
had  been  hired,  to  handle  pronounce¬ 
ments  for  the  Cubans,  to  picture 
the  invasion  as  no  invasion  at  all — 
just  a  little  guerrilla  operation  in¬ 
volving  no  more  than  200  or  300 
men,  many  of  whom  had  succeeded 
in  making  contact  with  rebel  forces 
in  the  interior  of  Cuba.' This  myth 
quickly  was  exploded  by  Castro. 
He  paraded  some  1,200  captives 
for  all  the  world  to  see.  He  even 
had  them  tell  their  stories  on  tele¬ 
vision.  There,  in  the  full  glare  of 
the  klieg  lights,  some  were  identified 
as  former  Batista  thugs;  and  all, 
almost  to  a  man,  pleaded  they  had 
been  deceived  by  the  CIA. 

Catastrophic  as  all  this  was,  it 
was  not  the  end  of  the  catastrophe. 
Castro’s  police  and  Army  put  on  a 
nation-wide  hunt  for  subversives.  It 
is  estimated  that  100,000  suspects 
were  rounded  up.  Though  many 
were  finally  released,  hardly  a  single 
leader  in  Ray’s  underground  escaped. 
Resistance  leaders  denounced  CIA 


If  it  is  true  that  the  agency  [CIA] 
mapped  the  invasion  plan,  herded 
the  Cuban  resistance  leaders  around 
like  redheaded  stepchildren  and  con¬ 
ducted  military  operations  in  their 
stead,  then  we  have  trusted  a  Gov¬ 
ernment  agency  to  make  all  but  war 
without  the  consent  of  Congress. — 
Rep.  Paul  G.  Rogers  (D.,  Fla.)  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  May 
1,  1961. 

I  want  my  position  to  be  crystal 
clear.  The  Pentagon,  the  military 
services,  and  the  intelligence  services 
of  the  .nation  are  to  be  the  servants 
of  the  policymakers.  They  are  not 
to  be  policymakers  in  themselves. . . . 

June  24,  1961 


bitterly.  Their  organization,  they 
said,  had  been  wrecked,  and  some 
wondered  out  loud  whether  this  had 
been  part  of  CIA's  intention.  In  a 
Cuban  prison.  Associated  Press  cor¬ 
respondent  Robert  Berrellez  met  a 
twenty-two-year-old  Cuban  who  had 
been  one  of  Ray’s  principal  lieu¬ 
tenants  in  the  Cuban  underground. 
This  Cuban  complained  bitterly  that, 
a  month  before  the  invasion,  the 
CIA  radio  station  on  Swan  Island 
had  actually  broadcast  his  name  to 
Castro’s  police.  “This  station  paid 
tribute  to  me  by  name  for  helping 
exiles  get  out  of  Cuba  clandestinely,” 
the  resistance  leader  said.  “That 
tipped  off  G-2  and  I  was  finally 
trapped.” 

In  the  light  of  such  stories,  can 
one  wonder  that  many  Cubans  refuse 
to  trust  CIA  any  more?  The  extent 
of  the  distrust  was  clearly  indicated 
in  Miami  on  May  23,  when  Ray 
finally  took  his  MRP  out  of  the 
Cuban  Revolutionary  Council.  The 
move,  he  said  bluntly,  was  in  pro¬ 
test  against  the  CIA’s  continued 
domination  of  the  Cuban  resistance, 
its  continued  playing  of  Cuban  poli¬ 
tics,  its  continued  refusal  to  support 
MRP  and  its  continued  recruitment 
of  former  Batista  officials  for  a  new 
“national  army.”  This  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  nbt  even  a  disaster 
of  the  magnitude  of  Cuba  can  change 
the  rigid  mentality  of  CIA,  can  drag 
it — to  use  an  old  Stevenson  phrase — 


If  we  have  learned  anything  in 
recent  months  ...  it  is  that  the  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  the  emphasis ...  on 
the  part  of  the  military,  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency,  and  the  other 
intelligence  services  was  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  involved  in  the  policymaking 
.functions  of  the  Government,  to  the 
point  where  the  actions  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  and  the  CIA  made  policy 
through  their  preemption  of  the 
field. — Senator  Hubert  D.  Humphrey 
(D.,  Minn.)  in  the  Senate,  May  3, 
1961. 

THESE  TWO  quotes  pose  an  issue 
that,  in  its  depth  and  dimensions, 
appears  still  not  to  have  been  fully 


“kicking  and  screaming  into  the 
twentieth  century.” 

Cuba,  and  CIA’s  infatuation  with 
Batista  bravos  and  authoritarians  of 
the  far  Right,  are  merely  the  final 
chapter  in  a  book  in  which  the  plots, 
whatever  else  may  be  said  of  them, 
are  all  consistent.  Iran,  Guatemala, 
Laos,  Cuba:  in  all  of  them,  the 
CIA’s  fondest  affection  has  been  re¬ 
served  for  militarists  with  nineteenth- 
century  social  outlooks,  for  small  and 
wealthy  ruling  cliques  that  have  no 
sincere  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
millions  whom  they  govern.  The  im¬ 
position  of  such  governments  merely 
stalls  the  future  and  gives  Khrush¬ 
chev  his  talking  points.  As  Stuart 
Novins  wrote  in  a  perceptive  final 
paragraph  in  his  account  of  the 
Cuban  fiasco  in  The  Reporter: 

The  tragic  episode  ...  raises  a 
number  of  obvious  questions  about 
the  activities  of  the  Central  Intelli¬ 
gence  Agency.  But  beyond  that, 
there  is  reason  to  doubt  that  even 
if  the  attack -had  been  successful,  it 
could  have  produced  a  viable  politi¬ 
cal  resolution  for  the  bloody  turmoil 
of  Cuba’s  recent  history.  To  liberate 
Cuba  from  the  outside,  with  a  gov¬ 
ernment  to  be  imposed  from  the 
outside,  is  not  the  most  promising 
way  to  promote  a  stable  democracy 
in  Cuba  and  to  advance  the  social 
and  economic  welfare  of  its  people. 
Not  only  does  Cuba  know  this,  but 
far  more  important,  the  rest  of  Latin 
America  knows  it  too. 


FUTURE 


realized  by  the  American  people.  This 
is  no  issue  of  internal  organization. 
This  is  no  technical  issue,  involving 
the  combination  of  intelligence  and 
action  functions  in  one  agency,  the 
CIA,  though  that  is  part  of  it.  This 
is  an  issue  that  goes  to  the  very 
guts  of  the  democratic  processes.  In¬ 
volved  here  is  the  question  of  whether 
the  “black”  arts  (sabotage,  revolu¬ 
tion,  invasion)  are  to  dominate  all 
American  democratic  functions  and 
to  determine  for  our  people  willy- 
nilly,  without  debate,  without  knowl¬ 
edge  even  of  what  is  at  stake,  the 
course  their  nation  is  to  take  in 
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the  world.  No  lesser  issue'  amounts 
to  a  tinker’s  damn  here. 

■  Congress  alone,  under  our  Con¬ 
stitution,  is  supposed  to  have, the 
right  to  declare  war.  This  safeguard 
was  devised  by  the  Founding  Fathers 
with  the  wise  intent  of  insuring  that 
no  Executive  with  a  mania  for  power 
could  ever  determine  for  the  people 
whether  they  were  to.  live  in  peace, 
or  to  fight  and  die.  Only  the  people 
through  their  representatives  in  Con¬ 
gress  were  to  decide  their  own  fate 
on  this  most  crucial  of  all  issues. 
Today,  with  intercontinental  ballistic 
missiles  and  nuclear  warheads  cast¬ 
ing  a  dread  shadow  over  the  world, 
there  is  more  need  than  ever  before 
in  history  for  an  intelligent  and  in¬ 
formed  electorate  to  exercise  the  re¬ 
straints  and' the  powers'  of  decision 
guaranteed  in  the  Constitution.  Yet 
today  wc  practice  the  ubla.ck”  arts 
on  such,  a  far.-flung,-,  billion-dollar 
scale,  we  throw  around  them  such 
a  mantle  of  spurious  patriotic  secrecy, 
that  ■  neither  the  people  nor  their 
watchdogs  in  Congress  have  the 
faintest  idea  what  is  happening  un¬ 
til  it  has  happened — until  it  is  too 
late.  In  -essence,  CIA,  which  is  at 
the  root  of  the  evil,  has  become  a 
Frankenstein  monster  dominating 
the  Congress .  that  created  it. 
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The  result  is  a  twbfold  tragedy. 
Abroad,  CIA  destroys  our  prestige' 
and  undermines  our  influence.  At 
home  we  do  not  even  know  what 
is  happening. 

Actions  Belie  Words 

Our  Presidents — Eisenhower  was 
notable  for  this  and  was  motivated,  , 
nearly  everyone  would  agree,  by  a 
deep  sincerity — proclaim  our  peace¬ 
ful  intentions,  our  devotion  to  the 
ideals  of  democracy  and  good  will 
and  world  peace.  The  American 
people  sincerely  believe  that  this  is 
what  we  stand  for  and  cannot  com¬ 
prehend  why  the  world  at  large  does 
not  believe  in  our  so  obviously  good 
intentions.  Our  people  dp  not  under¬ 
stand’ that,. ’even  as1  our  Presidents 
speak,  the. actions  of  CIA  frequently 
invest  .their  words  with  every  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  most,  arrant  hypoc¬ 
risy.  The  'Presidents .  speak  peace; 
but  the  CIA  overthrows  regimes, 
plpts  internal  sabotage  and  revolu¬ 
tion,  foists  .  opium-growers  on  a 
friendly  nation,  .directs,  military  in¬ 
vasions,'  backs  right-wing  militarists. 
These  are1  not  the  actions  of  a  demo¬ 
cratic,  peace-loving  nation,  devoted 
to  the  high  ideal§  we  profess.  These 
are  the  .  actions  ’  of  .  the  ’  Comintern 
in  right-wing  •  robes. .  America,  no  > 
more  than  the  USSR,  can  speak  out 
of  both  sides  of  its  mouth  and.  ex^ 
pect  the  peoples  of  The  world  ■  to 
trust  in  its  sincerity. 

All  of  this  goes  on  abroad,  but  at 
home' the  American  public  does  not 
know  for  long  months,  if  ever,  what 
CIA  has  brewed.  The  p'ower  of,- a 
billion-dollar,  secret  agency  operating 
as  a  law  unto  itself  is  almost  in¬ 
calculable,  not  just  in  molding  the 
image  of  America  in  •  foreign  lands, 
but  in  molding' at  home  the  image 
Americans  have  of  the  world  around 
them.  Time  and  again  American 
public  opinion  has  been  whiplashed 
into  a  warlike  frenzy  by  glaring  head¬ 
lines  picturing  a  callous  Communist 
aggressor  when,  all  the  time,  the 
CIA  was  the  secret  provocative 
agent.  The  crisis  over  Quemoy  was 
a  glaring  example.  The  U-2  incident, 
in  which  our  government  bed  to 
“cover”  CIA  and  pictured  to  the 
public  a  Russian  bear  reaching  out 
with  bloody  paw  to  down  our  in¬ 
nocent  little  weather  plane,  was 


atiotKer.  -Less;  well-known, -but  per¬ 
haps  of  greater  long-range  impor¬ 
tance,  is r  the  manner  in.  which  our 
whole  attitude  toward  "Communist 

•  r 

China  has  been  deliberately  colored, 
as  Charles'  Edmundson  .has  written, 
by  “the  State  Department’s  repeated 
and  sometimes  incendiary  statements 
that  all  Americans  held  prisoner  in 
Communist  China  are  held  illegally 
and  in  violation  of  international  law- 
Every  well-informed  correspondent 
and  editor  in  Washington  knows  that 
many  of1  the  prisoners  have  been 
U  S.  intelligence  agents,  whom  China 
has  as  much  right  to  hold  as  the 
United  ’States  has  to  imprison  Ru¬ 
dolph;  Ivanovich  Abel,  the  Soviet 
‘master  spy.’”  By  ."such  tactics,  Ed¬ 
mundson  writes, .the  American  pub¬ 
lic  1  has  been  bamboozled ,  “to  the 
point  where  a  rational  China  policy 
has  become  a  political  impossibility.” 

Making  Peace .  Difficult 

It  may  even  be  that  a  rational 
policy  of  any  ,  kind  has  become  •  a 
political  impossibility.  Cyrus  Eaton, 
the  multi-millionaire  Cleveland  in¬ 
dustrialist  who  lias  long  championed 
a  policy  of  coexistence  with  Ohina 
and  the  '  Soviet  Union,  pointedly 
suggests  that  either  CIA  or  "some 
of  "  its  .  secretive  governmental  col¬ 
laborators  is  indulging,  within  the 
United  States,  in  propaganda  activi¬ 
ties  designed  1  to  make  any  peaceful 
solution  -  impossible.  In  a  •  letter  to 
Senator  '  Fulbright,  Eaton  •  charges 
that  federal  funds.are  being Tunneled 
secretly  into  the  promotion,  of 
demonstrations  designed  to  inflame 
public,  opinion  .against  V visiting,  iron- 
curtain  diplomats.  Eaton  writes: 

'  An  interesting  question  is,  who 
supplies,  the  funds ;  to ;  hire  the  pro¬ 
fessionals- who  surround* the  embas¬ 
sies  and  follow,  foreign  visitors  with 
insulting  signs  and“shouted  epithets? 
I  find  Lt  hard  to’,  believe,  but  I  am 
informed  ’  that  substantial  funds  for 
such  undesirable  activities  come  from 
federal  appropriations,  under  a  dis¬ 
guised  name. 

After  the  Soviet  Deputy  Premier, 
Mr.  Mikoyan,  visited  me  in  Cleve¬ 
land,  I  juade  a  point  of  investigating 
the  group  of  Hungarians  who  en¬ 
deavoured  to  molest  him  in  Cleve¬ 
land,  Detroit  and  Chicago.  It  turned 
out  that  the  identical  people  had 
gone  into  all  three  citurs  by  car  and 
had  obviously  been  hiicd  and  fi- 
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■nance d  by  someone  with  ample  funds, 
reputedly  Unde  Sam.  In  Cleveland, 
representatives  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  gave  every  evidence  of  con¬ 
niving  with  the  Hungarian  hecklers 
by  putting  at  their  disposal  the 
routes  and  locations  most  advan¬ 
tageous  for  their  hostile  demonstra¬ 
tions  against  the  Mikoyan  party. 

I  have  also  looked  carefully  into 
the  background  of  the  so-called  Hun¬ 
garian  Freedom  Fighters.  Many  of 
them  turn  out  to  be  former  officers 
of  the  Nazi  Army  that  invaded  Hun¬ 
gary;  they  were,  of  course,  obliged 
to  flee  the  country  when  Hitler  was 
defeated.  (Italics  added.) 

This  is  a  truly  sensational  charge. 
Eaton's  very  name,  of  course,  is 
anathema  to  right-wingers,  but  Con¬ 
gressional  attempts  to  investigate 
him  have  proved  large.]}'  futile  and 
he  remains  a  powerful  and  influential 
man.  Whether  investigation  would 
establish  the  validity  of  his  charge 
remains  uncertain;  but  in  consider¬ 
ing  it,  two  facts  perhaps  should  be 
borne  in  mind — the  long  love  af¬ 
fair  of  CIA  with  the  Gehlen  agency, 
which  included  former  Nazi  officers 
and  operated  in  Hungary,  and  the 
Cuban  freedom  fighters’  recollections 
of  the  number  of  “East  European” 
CIA  agents  who,  with  the  aid  of  in¬ 
terpreters,  directed  their  drills  in 
Guatemala.  If  these  should  ever  turn 
out  to  be  true  straws  in  the  wind, 
if  Eaton’s  charge  should  ever  be, 
substantiated,  an  entire,  new  field  of 
secret  CIA  activity  might  be  ex¬ 
posed — one  more  pernicious  than  any 
other  in  its  underhanded  influence 
on  American  public  opinion. 

What  Kind  of  Probe? 

CIA  is,  of  course,  now  being  in¬ 
vestigated.  It  is  being  investigated 
now  just  as  it  has  already  been  in¬ 
vestigated  four  times  in  the  past — • 
in  private,  in  secret.  Each  investiga¬ 
tion  found  flaws;  Each  reported  CIA 
was  working  to  correct  them.  Each 
succeeding  probe  found  some  of  the 
same  flaws  and  reported  that  CIA 
was  working  to  correct  them.  And 
now,  in  1961,  we  have  come  to  our 
present  pass. 

In  1956,  a  Congressional  Joint 
Committee  called  futilely  for  the 
appointment  of  a  watchdog  com¬ 
mission  to  put  a  checkrein  on  CIA. 
The  committee  took  some  round¬ 
house  swings  at  CIA’s  most  precious 


forte,  its  ironclad ,  secrecy.  “Once 
secrecy  becomes  sacrosanct,  it  in¬ 
vites  ibuse,”  the  committee  wrote. 
“Secrecy  now  .beclouds  everyth  in  g 
about  CIA.  .  .  The  committee 
quoted  with  approbation  the  com¬ 
ment  of  Hanson  Baldwin  of  The 
New  York  Times  that  CIA  “engages 
in  activities  that,  unless  carefully 
balanced  and  well  executed,  could 
lead  to  political,  psychological,  and 
even  military  defeats,  and  even  to 
changes  in  our  form  of  government.” 
The  first  .part  of  that  prediction  has 
certainly  come  to  pass.  As  for  the 
second,  the  committee  itself  wrote: 
“Our  form  of  government  ...  is 
based  on  a  system  of  checks  and 
balances.  If  this  system  gets  serious¬ 
ly  out  of  balance  at  any  point,  the 
whole  system  is  jeopardized  and  the 
way  is  open  for  the  growth  of 
tyranny.” 

The  way  is  still  open.  For  the 
Congress  of  1956  did  nothing.  And 
we  reaped  the  whirlwind  in  Laos 
and  in  Cuba. 

The  new,  Executive-style  investi¬ 
gation  ordered  by  President  Ken¬ 
nedy  can  hardly  be  expected  to  meet 
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the  full  need,  the  full  right,  of  the 
American  people  to  know.  Gen. 
Maxwell  Taylor  heads  the  President’s 
new  investigating  board;  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  brother.  Attorney  General 
Robert  Kennedy,  sits  upon  it.  So 
does  Allen  Dulles,  the  man  being 
investigated.  It  may  be  noted  that 
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iti  Is  rare  indeed  when  the  defendant 
turns  star  prosecutor  at  his  own- 
inquest. 

The  record  of  the  past.few  years 
seems  to  say  clearly  that  the  colossal 
mess  CIA  has  created  demands 
nothing  less  than  a  full-scale  Con¬ 
gressional  investigation.  It  is  not 
enough  just  to  lop  off  CIA’s  opera¬ 
tional  arm  and  give  its  “black  arts” 
intriguers  to  some  other  secret 
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agency;  we  need  to  examine  .in  'detail 
just  what  the  “'black  arts”  have 
brought  us,  we  need  to  consider 
whether  they  can  ever  be  reconciled 
with  the  principles'  of  democracy — 
the  principles  we  profess.  It  is  .not 
enough  just  to  give  Congress  finally, 
at  long  last,  a  watchdog  committee 
( a  move,  incidentally,  that  is  still 
by  no  means  certain);  we  need  to 
examine  publicly,  in  detail,  the 
qualities  of  mind  and  the  kind  of 
hidden  interests  that  have  placed 
our  prestige  unreservedly  behind 
wealthy  oligarchies  and  right-wing 
militarists  in  a  world  in  which  the 
growing  clamor  on  every  side  is  for 
social  and  economic  justice,  social 
and ,  economic  .change.  ,  We  need  to 
discover  how  arid  why,  as  Walter 
Lippmann  wrote,' we  are  doing  just 
what  Khrushchev  expects  us' to  do, 
why  we  are  doing -his  propagandizing 
for  him.  Only.1  if  we  make1  basic  de¬ 
terminations.  of  this  kind  can  we 
hope  for  the  future i  And  we.  cannot 
make  them  if.  we  do  not  first  learn 
the  who  and  the  how -and  the  jwhy 
that  have,  so  often  placed  us,  on 
the'  wrong  and'  losing  side— if  we 
do  not  clean  out  the  forces  that  put 
us  there..  This,  only  an  aroused  Con¬ 
gress  could- hope  fo  accomplish.- 

At  Slake  j  die  World’s  Faith 

Both  the  faith-  of-  foreign  nations 
in  us  arid  our  own  faith  in  ourselves 
are  at  stake, -for'  both  ,liave  been 
deeply  compromised  by  the  ,  shady 
activities  and  the  secrecy  surround¬ 
ing  the  shadiness  that  have  become 
the  twin  hallmarks,  of  CIA.  When, 
hard  on  the  heels  of  Cuba,  the 
French  generals  in  Algeria  tried  to 
overthrow  Charles  de  Gaulle,  we 
were  confronted ,  by  all-but-offxcial 
charges  in' the  French  -press  that  CIA 
once  more  had  egged'  on  the  mili- 
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tarists.  M.  Soustelle,  -  at  a  luncheon 
in  Washington  last  December  7,  is 
said-tct  have  talked  long  and  earnest¬ 
ly  to  CIA  Deputy  Director  Richard 
Bissell,  Jr.3  on  the  proposition  thatde 
Gaulle’s  program  in  Algeria  could 
lead  only  to  communism.  CIA  is 
said  to  have  been  impressed;  Gen¬ 
eral  Challe,  who  led  the  revolt,  is 
said  to  have  had  several  meetings 
with  CIA  agents;  he  is  reported  to 
have  heen  given  the  impression  that 
he  would  have  the  support  .of  the 
United  States.  ■  . 

All  of  this  Mr.  Dulles  and  the  CIA 
categorically  deny.  But- Walter  Lipp- 
mann  reported  from  Paris  that  it  is 
known .  that  CIA  agents  meddled  in 
France’s  mterqaL  affairs-  during  the 
French  debate  on-  the  nuclear-arms 
program.  And  the  highest  French 
officials,  pleased  by  .President'  Ken¬ 
nedy’s  prompt  and  whole-hearted 
support  of  ;de  Gaulle,  have  called 
the  Algerian  incident  closed — hut 
they  have  not;  pointedly  the}'  have 
hot,  given  a  full  and  clean  bill  of 
health  to. CIA.  It  is  a  sequence  that 
leaves  a  foul  taste  in  the  mouth.  As 
The  New  Re-public’s  Washington  cor¬ 
respondent  wrot-e,  commenting  on 
the  French  .charges  and  recalling  the 
background  incidents  •  of  U-2  and 
Cuba:  “Preposterous-r-?  Certainly! 
And  yet  ...  and  yet.  .  .  .  It  is 
not  that  we  think  for  a  minute  that 
the  French  charge  is  true,  hut  that 
now  we  are  suspicious  of  everything.” 

So  we  are.  L’Express,  with  pointed 
intent,  quotes  Allen  Dulles:'  “The 
countries  which  are  the  most  power¬ 
ful  to  resist  Communist  subversion 
are  those  where  the  military  are  in 
power.”  We  recall  this  hard  kernel 
of  Dulles’  philosophy  acting  itself 
out  in  Egypt,  in’  Iran,  in  Guatemala, 
in.Laos,  in  Cuba.  Why  not  in  France? 
Could  it  be  possible  in  so'  large .  a 
power,  one  of  our  oldest  Allies?  Well 
— why  not?  In  the  secret  world  of 
CIA  anything  is  possible — and  no 
one  knows.  We  can  only  wonder  and 
d'oubt.  And  doubt  does  not  inspire 
confidence  abroad  or  fervor  at  home. 

It’s  time  to  clean  house. 

■■  :  ^  _ _ 

BULK  COPIES  AVAILABLE 

This  special  issue  of  The  Kalian 
is  available  for  orders  m-  bulk.  See 
bach,  cover  for  reduced  rates  and 
order  blank.  Supplies  are  limited,  so 
act  now. 

i.. 

The  Nation 
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4.  From  Husain  Zaheer5 

[Refer  to  item  223] 

Proposal  (II)  for  the  establishment  of  a  cross-country  gas  grid  for  the  supply 
of  fuel-gas  for  domestic  and  industrial  use. 


The  need  for  providing  a  suitable  fuel  for  domestic  and  industrial  purposes 
has  become  urgent  not  only  to  meet  the  rising  demand  for  fuel  due  to  increasing 
population  and  industrialisation  but  also  to  check  the  firewood  and  charcoal  as 
fuels.  Use  of  town  gas  as  fuel  would  achieve  these  objectives.  In  addition,  it 
has  the  following  advanatges:- 

1.  Economy  and  convenience: 

It  is  smokeless,  clean,  more  convenient  and  efficient  and  its  use  will  result 
in  better  soil  fertility,  cleaner  cities  and  improved  public  health. 

2.  Profitable  utilization  of  coal  fines  and  low  grade  coals: 

At  present,  collieries  in  India  are  faced  with  the  serious  problem  of  profitable 
utilisation  of  the  increasing  amount  of  coal  middles  and  fines  produced.  This 
problem  can  be  solved  by  establishing  plants  for  town  gas  manufacture  based 
on  the  modem  processes  of  complete  gasification  of  coal  which  can  operate 
efficiently  and  economically  on  coal  middles  and  fines  and  low  grade  non- 
caking  coals.  It  would  also  help  conserve  our  limited  resources  of  high  grade 
coking  coals  for  essential  industries. 

3.  Relieving  the  strain  on  Railways: 

Since  transportation  of  town  gas  by  pipelines  to  various  consuming  centres 
is  independent  of  railway  transport,  it  would  relieve  the  present  severe  strain 
on  the  railways  for  coal  haulage  so  that  coal  production  is  not  affected  and  the 
‘coal  famine’  conditions  existing  now  could  be  overcome. 

4.  Industrialisation  of  areas  distant  from  coal  fields: 

By  establishing  coal  gasification  plants  in  selected  regions  of  the  country 
and  interlinking  them  to  form  a  gas  grid,  the  demand  for  fuel  by  major  industrial 
tracts  and  densely  populated  areas  distant  from  the  coal  fields  may  be  met. 

5.  Cheaper  cost  of  transport  than  coal: 

The  cost  of  transport  of  gas  by  pipeline  even  upto  a  distance  of  1000  miles 
can  be  made  cheaper  than  that  of  transport  of  coal  by  rail  by  increasing  the 

5.  Letter,  27  June  1961,  from  the  Director  of  the  Regional  Research  Laboratory,  Hyderabad. 
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calorific  value  of  the  gas  from  complete  gasification  of  coal  by  methanation 
and/or  by  admixture  with  other  fuel  gases  such  as  surplus  coke  oven  gas, 
refinery  gas,  natural  gas,  oil  gas  etc.,  they  may  become  available  in  future. 

Conclusions  and  recommendations: 

1 .  It  is  suggested  that  a  policy  decision  may  be  taken  by  the  Government 
for  establishing  a  number  of  plants  for  town  gas  manufacture  based  on  complete 
gasification  of  coal  in  selected  regions  and  their  eventual  linking  in  a  countrywide 
grid  in  order  to: 

a)  provide  a  suitable  fuel  for  domestic  and  industrial  purposes, 

b)  solve  the  present  crisis  of  coal  shortage  by  relieving  the  strain  on  the 
railways  and 

c)  profitably  utilise  the  coal  fines  and  low  grade  coals  which  form  one  of 
our  abundantly  available  raw  materials. 

2.  For  a  proper  assessment  of  the  technological  and  economic  feasibility 
of  such  a  gas  grid  project  a  detailed  survey  should  be  carried  out  to  collect  data 
on  the  present  and  anticipated  future  domestic  and  industrial  demand  for  fuels 
in  the  region,  raw  materials  available,  type  and  quantity  of  gas  produced  ,  the 
relative  cost  of  transport  of  coal  by  rail  and  of  fuel  gas  by  pipeline,  etc. 

3.  The  staff  required  to  carry  out  the  survey  will  consist  of  civil, 
mechanical,  chemical  or  gas  engineers,  overseers,  statisticians,  draughtsmen 
and  technical  assistants. 

4.  The  grants  required  for  the  survey  work  will  be  about  Rs.  5  lakhs  and 
the  survey  is  expected  to  take  about  2  years  to  cover  the  major  industrial  and 
densely  populated  areas  of  the  country. 

5 .  The  Regional  Research  Laboratory,  Hyderabad,  may  be  provided  with 
the  grants  mentioned  above  and  entrusted  with  the  work  of  carrying  out  the 
survey  in  collaboration  with  other  organisations  like  the  Geological  Survey  of 
India,  Oil  and  Natural  Gas  Commission,  Railways  and  the  Central  Fuel  Research 
Institute,  after  obtaining  the  concurrence  of  Director-General,  Scientific  & 
Industrial  Research. 

S.  Husain  Zaheer 
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5.  Press  Note:  Dandakaranya6 

[Refer  to  item  80] 

The  official  Press  Note  stated: 

Towards  the  end  of  1960  the  conditions  in  the  Dandakaranya  Project  had 
improved  considerably  and  the  Project  was  in  a  position  to  settle  satisfactorily 
the  camp  agriculturalist  families  from  West  Bengal.  Ever  since  the  West  Bengal 
Government  has  been  trying  to  induce  movement  of  the  camp  agriculturalist 
families  to  Dandakaranya.  Great  reliance  was  initially  placed  on  voluntary 
movement  but  since  this  did  not  succeed,  the  camp  families  were  asked  to 
move  to  Dandakaranya  after  sufficient  time  has  been  given  to  them  for  making 
up  their  mind  finally.  The  Government’s  primary  object  was  to  ensure 
satisfactory  resettlement  of  these  families.  The  Government  has  done  its  best 
to  settle  as  many  families  in  West  Bengal  as  possible  and  to  this  end  the 
Government  has  already  taken  considerable  risk  in  settling  a  large  number  of 
families  even  on  marginal  or  sub  marginal  lands  within  the  state. 

The  Government  of  India  and  the  State  Government  are  satisfied  that  no 
more  refugees  can  be  rehabilitated  on  lands  in  West  Bengal.  Therefore  they 
decided  to  issue  notices  to  the  camp  refugees  for  moving  to  Dandakaranya 
within  a  specified  date.  Some  refugee  families  have  moved  to  Dandakaranya 
but  many  have  resisted  such  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  Government.  It  was 
stipulated  that  on  the  expiry  of  a  specified  date  for  movement  to  Dandakaranya, 
orders  would  be  issued  to  discontinue  doles.  When  such  orders  were  issued 
some  refugees  tried  to  oppose  it  by  resorting  to  hunger-strike.  It  was  their 
view  that  they  should  be  rehabilitated  in  West  Bengal.  Such  hunger-strikes 
have  been  organised  in  several  camps  in  the  districts  of  West  Bengal. 

Hunger-strike  was  started  in  the  Bagjola  group  of  camps  near  Dum  Dum. 
Instructions  were  issued  on  humanitarian  grounds  to  take  the  hunger-strikers 
to  hospital  where  they  could  be  looked  after.  On  June  26,  an  attempt  was  made 
to  remove  five  hunger-strikers  of  Bagjola  who  have  been  on  hunger-strike 
since  June  19  and  whose  condition  necessitated  immediate  hospitalization.  A 
large  number  of  misguided  people  of  the  Bagjola  group  of  camps  did  not  allow 
their  removal  and  instead  attacked  the  police  party  who  had  no  other  alternative 
but  to  open  five  in  seif  defence.  The  Government  is  deeply  distressed  at  this 
turn  of  events  but  the  responsibility  lies  squarely  on  the  determined  section  of 
the  people  who  have  organised  the  hunger-strike  in  the  camp. 


6.  From  the  Hindusthan  Standard ,  28  June  1961,  p.  5. 
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The  Government  has  reviewed  the  position  and  is  now  of  the  opinion  that 
since  the  Government’s  approach  has  been  misunderstood  by  the  camp  inmates 
and  since  needless  friction  is  likely  to  occur  if  the  Government  persists  in  its 
attempt  to  save  the  lives  of  the  hunger-strikers  in  spite  of  resistance  from  a 
number  camp  inmates,  the  Govt,  will  not  take  any  steps  in  future  to  remove 
hunger-strikers  to  hospital,  such  assistance  will  be  readily  given. 


6.  From  Apa  B.  Pant:  Road  Building  in  Bhutan7 

[Refer  to  items  186-187] 

In  November  1960,  after  my  return  from  Bhutan  on  an  inspection  tour  of  the 
road  work  that  was  being  done  there,  I  had  written  to  you  to  say  that  the  first 
road  ever  to  be  built  in  Bhutan,  from  Phunchholing  on  the  Indian  frontier  to 
Paro,  a  distance  of  over  110  miles,  would  be  completed  by  the  3 1st  May  1961. 
This  time,  returning  back  from  Paro,  I  travelled  over  a  distance  of  86  miles  of 
this  road  by  jeep.  15  more  miles  I  could  have  travelled  by  jeep  but  only  a 
stretch  of  about  3  miles  remains  to  be  completed.  By  any  standard  I  think  that 
this  was  a  tremendous  achievement. 

2.  Credit  for  this  great  achievement  goes  firstly  and  foremostly  to  the 
disciplined  and  extremely  hard  work  by  the  Bhutanese  labour.  Two  years  ago 
the  Bhutan  National  Assembly  took  the  decision  to  construct  roads  linking 
Bhutan  with  India  as  quickly  as  possible.  Under  the  guidance  of  the  Maharaja 
and  the  inspiration  and  extremely  efficient  work  of  Shri  Jigmie  Dorji,  the 
Bhutanese  organized  themselves  into  units  of  1000  labourers  each.  At  the  head 
of  such  units  was  a  Lapon,  a  Bhutanese  official  drawing  his  pay  from  the  sum 
allotted  to  this  project;  under  him  were  groups  of  100  workers  each  and  for 
each  group  there  was  an  officer  called  Lagyap.  The  workers  of  each  unit  of 
1000  labourers  were  not  constant,  as  each  male  adult  after  doing  his  compulsory 
service  of  6  weeks  went  back  to  his  house,  even  though  it  may  be  that  he  took 
6  weeks  to  reach  the  work-site  and  will  take  up  to  6  weeks  to  return  back.  The 
total  number  of  adults  Bhutanese  thus  participating  in  this  road  work  during  the 
past  8  months  goes  to  over  200,000.  Each  worker  was  paid  a  basic  wage,  and 
if  his  group  of  1000  during  this  work  of  6  weeks  worked  harder  and  made  a 
little  profit,  it  was  shared  among  all  the  workers  equally.  During  the  last  one 
year  the  expenditure  on  107  miles  of  stretch  of  this  road  was  75  lakhs  of 


7.  Letter,  28  June  1961,  from  the  Political  Officer  of  India  at  Gangtok,  Sikkim.  Salutation 
not  available. 
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rupees,  out  of  which  over  48  lakhs  went  to  the  labourers  directly!  Many  groups 
have  made  profits  up  to  25  to  30,000  rupees  depending  upon  the  work  and 
some  up  to  100,000. 

3 .  As  I  have  said  above  the  credit  firstly  goes  to  the  dedicated  hard  work 
and  to  the  spirit  of  great  national  sacrifice  that  the  Bhutanese  shared  on  this 
road  work.  Credit  secondly  goes  to  our  Indian  engineers  headed  by  Shri  O.P. 
Mathur,  who  took  you  first  to  Nathula  and  was  the  Engineer  who  constructed 
that  road.  Extremely  hardworking  and  efficient  Mathur  led  his  team  of  engineers 
literally  through  thick  and  thin.  Till  February  this  year  adequate  personnel  and 
staff  was  not  available  for  this  road  project.  Leeches,  malaria,  innumerable 
insects  and  inclemency  of  weather  did  not  daunt  this  expert  team  of  good 
workers. 

4.  At  a  time  there  were  over  1 1 ,000  workers  working  on  this  road  stretch. 
I  have  now  been  associated  with  road  works  in  Sikkim  and  Bhutan  and  I  have 
had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  some  of  the  road  works  done  by  the  Border 
Roads  Development  Board  in  Sikkim,  NEFA  and  now  in  Bhutan.  The  Border 
Roads  Development  Board  with  a  great  deal  of  equipment  and  minimum  amount 
of  labour  are  doing  a  tremendous  job  of  work.  Here  in  Bhutan  this  first  road 
project  was  done  with  a  great  deal  of  labour  but  with  the  most  minimum  amount 
of  equipment  and  even  engineering  staff.  Project  for  project  I  think  this  road 
from  Phunchholing  to  Paro  has  been  a  much  more  difficult  task  than  the  ones 
tackled  in  Sikkim  and  NEFA.  The  roads  in  Sikkim  have  different  specifications 
and  face  problems  such  as  bridges  and  shortage  of  labour.  In  Sikkim,  most  of 
the  profit  goes  to  the  contractors  or  the  financiers  who  loan  money  to  the 
contractors.  In  this  Bhutan  Road  Project  nearly  70%  of  the  funds  spent  went 
to  the  workers  themselves  and  none  to  the  contractor.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  two 
contractors  from  Kalimpong  were  tried  out.  They  were  given  a  stretch  of  14 
miles  of  road  to  complete.  They  tackled  only  10  miles  of  it  and  completed  7 
miles!  It  was  the  failure  of  Indian  contractors  that  made  us  miss  the  target  of 
reaching  Paro  by  jeep  within  8  months  of  the  commencement  of  the  works. 

5.  With  this  experience  Bhutan  now  wants  to  go  ahead  and  undertake 
road  projects  under  the  authority  of  their  own  P.W.D.  They  have  requested  for 
the  loan  of  Indian  engineers  for  a  period  of  two  years  and  especially  of  Shri 
Mathur. 

6.  One  thing  I  would  like  to  mention  here  is  that  there  has  been  absolutely 
no  corruption  or  misappropriation  of  funds  on  this  road  project.  As  the 
contractors  were  kept  at  a  safe  distance  the  possibility  of  inducement  for  offering 
bribes  was  minimum. 

7.  When  the  road  project  was  started  in  February  1960,  the  Bhutanese 
were  firstly  sceptical  and  secondly  unsure  of  their  own  capacities.  They  openly 
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expressed  that  not  even  their  children  will  be  able  to  see  cars  travelling  on  this 
road.  When  they  see  now  a  jeep  travelling  for  a  distance  of  nearly  95  miles  of 
this  road,  they  feel  confident  in  themselves  and  have  shed  some  of  their  inferiority 
complex.  The  Indian  engineers  also  working  here  now  feel  confident  that  under 
the  most  difficult  circumstances  and  almost  without  any  equipment  and  adequate 
staff  they  can  work  for  the  nation  if  called  upon  to  do  so.  As  I  travelled  by  jeep 
on  this  road  I  was  really  overwhelmed  when  I  saw  the  tremendous  rock  cuttings 
and  construction  of  difficult  bridges  by  our  engineers  through  the  efficient  and 
gigantic  help  that  the  Bhutanese  people  gave  them  and  I  felt  somewhat  proud 
and  certainly  extremely  happy.  I  thought  then  that  I  will  share  these  feelings 
with  you  as  I  know  that  you  are  deeply  interested  in  such  projects  and  the 
human  endeavour  that  goes  to  realize  them  successfully. 

8.  As  I  had  told  you  at  Darjeeling  when  I  met  you  last,  I  undertook  this 
significant  and  literally  breathtaking  trip  right  across  Bhutan  starting  from  the 
Tawang  and  ending  in  Paro.  It  took  me  55  days  to  do  it  with  a  stop  of  a  week 
at  Thimphu  and  another  week  at  Paro.  I  am  submitting  a  separate  tour  note  on 
this  trip  describing  the  experience.  As  usual  I  have  taken  innumerable 
photographs  and  cinema  films. 

Nalini  and  my  two  elder  children  accompanied  me  on  this  trip. 


7.  From  H.V.R.  lengar:  Educate  the  Educated8 

[Refer  to  item  225] 


June  29,  1961 


Dear  Panditji, 

I  was  invited  sometime  ago  by  the  Society  of  the  London  School  of  Economics 
in  Bombay  to  give  a  talk  about  current  economic  problems.  As  I  had  no  time  to 
prepare  anything  very  technical,  I  spoke  to  them  on  what  I  thought  were  rather 
elementary  facts  regarding  the  growth  of  our  national  income  and  the  place  of 
monetary  and  fiscal  policy  in  development.  In  fact,  I  apologized  for  speaking  at 
a  rather  popular  level  to  alumni  of  the  London  School  of  Economics.  I  was 
astonished,  however,  after  the  talk  to  hear  from  several  of  those  present  that 
they  found  many  of  the  points  that  I  made  of  very  great  interest  and  that  what 
I  had  said  made  them  look  with  a  fresh  eye  on  our  current  policies  and 
programmes.  This  experience  made  me  think  that  there  is  great  need  for 


8.  Letter  from  the  Governor  of  the  Reserve  Bank  of  India.  PMO,  File  No.  37(78)/58-66- 
PMS,  Sr.  No.  19-A. 
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education  on  the  elements  of  our  economic  problem  even  amongst  people  who 
are  academically  well  qualified.  I  am,  therefore,  taking  the  opportunity  of  re¬ 
stating  what  I  told  the  society  of  the  London  School  in  a  speech  that  I  am 
delivering  next  week  in  the  Indian  Merchants’  Chamber,  Bombay,  inaugurating 
a  series  of  lectures  in  memory  of  B.F.  Madon,9  a  courageous  pamphleteer  on 
Indian  currency  problems  in  the  1920s.  My  only  excuse  in  sending  you  a  copy 
of  this  speech  is  to  show  the  extent  of  ignorance  amongst  educated  people 
even  10  years  after  our  First  Plan  was  inaugurated. 


Yours  sincerely, 
FI.V.R.  Iengar 


8.  From  M.J.  Desai:  Talk  with  J.K.  Galbraith10 

[Refer  to  item  395] 

The  U.S.  Ambassador  told  me  this  afternoon  about  the  busy  three  weeks  he 
spent  on  consultations  in  Washington.  He  said  that  apart  from  the  usual 
housekeeping  jobs  he  had  to  do  going  round  from  office  to  office,  he  participated 
in  the  Consortium  meetings  and  acquainted  himself  with  various  aspects  of  the 
Indo-U.S.  problems — the  Indo-U.S.  Air  Agreements  negotiations,  the  wheat- 
manganese  barter  agreement,  activities  of  the  T.C.M.  etc.  He  said  that  the 
results  of  the  Consortium  meetings  were  satisfactory,  but  there  was  one  serious 
drawback  namely,  the  short-term  loans  and  high  rates  of  interest  announced 
by  Germany,  France  and  the  U.K.  He  said  that  India  will  have  to  go  on  pressing 
these  countries  to  make  the  loans  long-term  and  reduce  the  rates  of  interest. 
They  could  be  told  that  they  will  be  the  beneficiaries  of  India’s  expanding 
development  and  they  should,  therefore,  give  their  loans  on  reasonable  teims. 
The  Ambassador  said  that  the  results  of  the  Consortium  meetings  on  Pakistan 
were  not  equally  satisfactory,  and  though  this  can  be  explained  on  the  ground 
that  this  was  first  meeting  in  the  case  of  Pakistan  whereas  in  the  case  of  India 
it  was  the  second,  something  more  will  have  to  be  done  to  the  development 
needs  of  Pakistan. 

9.  Iengar  made  this  speech  on  26  July  1 96 1  in  an  event  organised  by  the  Research  Foundation 
for  the  B.F.  Madon  Memorial  Trust.  See  The  Hindu,  27  July  1961,  p.  4. 

10.  Note,  1  July  1961,  by  the  Foreign  Secretary.  GOI,  MEA,  Historical  Division,  Notes, 
Memoranda  and  Decisions  of  Shri  Jawaharlal  Nehru  September  1946  —  May  1964,  Vol. 
Ill,  Military  Assistance  to  Pakistan,  January  1959  -  May  1964,  Corn,  pp.  48-50. 

See  also  SWJN/SS/69/item  383. 
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2.  I  intervened  at  this  stage  and  told  the  Ambassador  that  we  would  be 
happy  to  see  that  adequate  economic  assistance  is  given  to  Pakistan  as  we 
want  a  contented  and  economically  well-developed  neighbour.  The  present 
trouble  is  that  there  is  little  of  developmental  work  which  benefits  the  masses, 
and  the  hardships  suffered  by  the  masses  are  exploited  emotionally  by  those  in 
authority  to  turn  their  discontent  into  malice  and  hatred  against  India.  I  said 
that  economic  aid  makes  for  more  contentment  and  raising  the  standards  of 
living.  Military  aid  on  the  other  hand  can  only  be  used  for  one  purpose,  namely 
aggressive  purposes  involving  use  of  force.  I  said  that  the  U.S.  Government 
must  by  now  be  convinced  that  so  far  as  Pakistan  is  concerned,  there  is  no 
question  of  strengthening  their  military  machine  with  a  view  to  fighting  against 
communist  threat  from  outside.  In  the  light  of  the  current  Pakistan  flirtations 
with  China  and  U.S.S.R.,  it  must  be  clear  to  the  U.S.  Administration  that  the 
aim  of  Pakistan  in  joining  military  pacts  and  having  defence  aid  arrangements 
with  U.S. A.  is  to  talk  to  India  from  a  position  of  strength.  This  is  the  reason  we 
have  been  saying  for  years  that  U.S.  military  aid  to  Pakistan  is  an  unfriendly  act 
so  far  as  India  is  concerned  and  we  hope  that  our  restraint  and  moderation  in 
stressing  this  point  only  at  the  diplomatic  level  will  not  be  misunderstood.  There 
is  real  concern  amongst  all  circles  in  India  at  this  continuance  of  military  aid  to 
Pakistan  and  we  hope  that  the  U.S.  Administration  will  take  due  notice  of  this 
concern.  The  Ambassador  said  that  the  policy  of  the  new  Administration  is  to 
change  the  emphasis  from  military  to  economic  aid.  He  said  that  S.E.A.T.O. 
and  C.E.N.T.O.  are  there  and  they  could  not  dissociate  themselves  completely 
from  these  military  pacts  straightaway.  These  alliances  will  have  to  be  kept 
going  at  least  for  some  time  at  a  lower  tempo.  But  unlike  Dulles,11  who  was 
collecting  allies  all  over  the  world  with  military  aid  agreements,  the  new 
Administration  has  decided  not  only  to  go  slow  on  the  military  pacts  but  to 
increase  the  tempo  of  economic  aid  and  at  the  same  time  encourage  the  various 
regimes  to  whom  economic  assistance  is  being  given  to  base  themselves  on 
popular  support. 

3 .  The  Ambassador  said  that  he  had  several  other  matters  to  mention  and 
exchange  views  on  and  that  we  should  meet  again  informally.  I  told  him  that  I 
had  various  matters  to  mention  also.  I  referred  in  this  connection  to  Secretary 
of  State,  Dean  Rusk’s  observations  regarding  a  neutral  South  East  Asia,  and 
India  assisting  this  process,  made  to  Ambassador  Chagla12  when  he  went  to 
say  goodbye.  I  told  the  Ambassador  that  we  would  like  to  know  what  exactly 
the  U.S.  authorities  mean  by  this  vague  statement  of  policy.  The  Ambassador 

11.  John  Foster  Dulles,  Former  Secretary  of  State,  USA. 

12.  M.C.  Chagla,  Indian  Ambassador  to  the  US. 
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stated  that  the  new  Administration  is  firmly  of  the  belief  that  they  must  disengage 
themselves  from  these  military  arrangements  with  various  countries  in  South 
East  Asia  and  while  giving  economic  assistance  get  the  regimes  in  these  countries 
to  be  broad-based  on  popular  support.  He  added  that  the  U.S.  would  like  the 
various  regimes  in  these  countries  to  be  neutral  or  non-aligned  provided  the 
Administration  had  a  reasonable  certainty,  because  of  the  influence  of  India  in 
these  areas,  of  genuine  non-alignment  developing  in  these  various  states.  I 
mentioned  to  the  Ambassador  the  discussions  we  had  over  the  draft  joint 
communique  at  the  P.M.’s  House  when  Vice-President  Johnson  visited  Delhi,13 
particularly  P.M.’s  observations  on  the  portions  of  the  draft  communique 
regarding  India  taking  the  lead  in  South  East  Asia.  The  Ambassador  said  that  he 
was  new  to  this  area  and  did  not  understand  what  the  reactions  would  be,  but 
he  was  extremely  grateful  for  the  wisdom  of  the  Prime  Minister  and  of  the 
Indian  officials  in  getting  this  part  of  the  draft  communique  deleted  and  suitably 
rearranged.  He  realized  now,  particularly  with  the  agitation  going  on  in  Pakistan, 
how  cautious  one  has  to  be  in  dealing  with  the  nationalist  aggressive  sentiments. 
He  said  that  the  State  Department  appreciated  that  there  could  be  no  question 
of  India  leading  a  group  of  countries  because  the  Indian  authorities  are  averse 
to  this  approach  and  also  because  it  would  not  be  advisable.14  He  said  that  the 
State  Department  would  like  the  Government  of  India  to  assist  in  this  process 
by  appropriate  advice  from  time  to  time  both  to  the  U.S. A.  and  to  the 
Governments  of  the  countries  in  the  region  whenever  required  to  promote  the 
development  of  suitable  regimes  based  on  popular  support  developing  a  neutral 
or  non-aligned  policy.  I  told  the  Ambassador  that  this  can  be  attempted  only 
over  a  period.  I  referred  to  him  the  application  of  the  principles  advanced  by 
him  in  the  case  of  Laos  and  Viet  Nam. 

4 .  I  told  the  Ambassador  that  the  negotiations  in  the  Conference  at  Geneva 
and  between  the  various  parties  in  Laos  were  not  going  on  as  well  as  we 
thought  they  should.  I  said  that  it  was  important  that  a  national  Government 
was  evolved  by  the  various  parties  by  negotiations.  It  was  equally  important 
that  this  national  Government  should  have  as  large  a  number  of  Centre  parties 
of  the  Phouma  group  as  possible  so  that  the  extreme  Right  of  Boun  Oum  and 
the  extreme  Left  of  Souphanouvong  could  be  reasonably  contained  by  the 
larger  and  more  influential  Centre  group.  I  told  the  Ambassador  that  the  State 
Department  and  the  U.S.  diplomats  should,  in  view  of  this  objective,  do  what 
they  can  to  promote  such  a  coalition.  As  regards  South  Viet  Nam,  I  told  the 
Ambassador  that  we  were  rather  perturbed  at  the  announcement  that  the 

13.  18-19  May  1961.  See  SWJN/SS/69/items  379-380. 

14.  On  non-alignment  and  a  third  bloc,  see  SWJN/SS/69/items  394,  396-397. 
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M.A.A.G.15  is  going  to  be  enlarged  by  the  additional  personnel  trained  in  guerrilla 
tactics  joining  the  M.A.A.G.  in  South  Viet  Nam  and  the  promise  of  further 
American  defence  aid  to  South  Viet  Nam  to  raise  and  equip  20,000  additional 
armed  personnel.  I  said  that  the  Geneva  Agreement  had  various  provisions 
regulating  entry  of  various  military  personnel  and  military  equipment  and  violation 
of  these  provisions  would  not  only  increase  the  tension  in  Viet  Nam  but  give 
ample  excuse  to  North  Viet  Nam  to  act  against  the  Geneva  Agreement  provisions 
and  put  military  pressure  to  South  Viet  Nam.  I  said  that  these  matters  have  to 
be  considered  carefully  and  only  such  action  taken  as  could  be  undertaken 
within  the  terms  of  the  Geneva  Agreement  and  with  the  approval  and  under  the 
supervision  of  the  International  Commission  in  terms  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Geneva  Agreement.  The  Ambassador  stated  that  the  law  and  order  situation  in 
South  Viet  Nam  was  extremely  difficult  and  immediate  action  was  necessary.  I 
said  that  this  action  should  be  taken  within  the  terms  of  the  Geneva  Agreement 
by  South  Viet  Nam  approaching  the  Commission  for  the  import  of  personnel 
and  equipment  required  and  inviting  the  Commission  to  supervise  the  entry  of 
personnel  and  equipment  in  terms  of  the  Geneva  Agreement  provisions. 

5.  In  our  discussions  with  the  Defence  Minister  the  point  about  getting  a 
coalition  Government  formed  as  early  as  possible  in  Laos  was  further 
emphasized.  The  Defence  Minister  also  made  it  clear  that  the  powers  of  the 
International  Commission  will  have  to  be  so  defined  as  to  make  it  appear  that 
the  International  Commission  is  actually  assisting  the  Laotian  Government  in 
implementing  the  declaration  regarding  neutrality.  He  said  that  the  Indian 
delegation  had  not  put  any  concrete  proposals  in  the  Conference  so  far  because 
they  did  not  want  to  add  to  the  complications  but  they  will  formulate  proposals 
and  introduce  them  in  the  Conference  at  the  appropriate  moment.  The  Minister 
also  said  that  we  will  try,  so  far  as  the  voting  procedure  in  the  Commission  is 
concerned,  to  get  all  parties  concerned  to  agree  to  the  provisions  of  the  Geneva 
Agreement  of  1954  instead  of  adopting  new  proposals  on  this  matter  either  on 
the  French- American  pattern  of  majority  vote  or  on  the  Russian  pattern  of 
unanimity  vote.  The  Ambassador  said  that  so  far  as  the  Laos  business  was 
concerned,  he  was  sure  that  the  State  Department  will  fall  in  with  these  Indian 
proposals,  but  U.S.  would  expect  India  to  help  them  in  combating  the  “Troika” 
proposals  of  the  U.S.S.R.  on  the  structure  of  the  U.N.  The  Defence  Minister 
said  that  changes  in  the  U.N.  structure  and  in  the  organization  at  the  top  level 
of  the  Secretariat  are  necessary.  But  this  is  a  very  complicated  subject  on 
which  he  would  not  like  to  express  any  views  at  this  stage.  The  whole  matter 
will  have  to  be  considered  very  carefully  so  that  the  current  suspicion  and 

15.  Military  Assistance  Advisory  Group. 
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mistrust  are  removed  and  yet  the  U.N.  Secretariat  machine  is  maintained  as  an 
efficient  executive  arm  of  the  U.N. 

6.  While  leaving,  the  Ambassador  told  me  that  he  would  like  to  have 
further  opportunities  of  informal  discussions  on  these  as  well  as  some  other 
questions  like  Nepal.  I  am  arranging  to  ask  him  to  dine  with  me  one  evening 
during  the  next  week  so  that  we  could  exchange  views  informally  on  various 
questions,  in  a  leisurely  atmosphere. 

For  information 


9.  From  Hafiz  Muhammad  Ibrahim:  Drain  No.  816 

[Refer  to  item  258] 


July  1,  1961 

My  dear  Jawaharlalji, 

I  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  D.O.  letter  No.  356-PMO/61,  dated  the  1st  July 
1961  on  the  subject  of  diversion  of  drain  No. 8.  Since  no  final  decision  has  yet 
been  arrived  at  about  its  alignment  and  the  monsoon  has  started,  some  temporary 
measures  to  avoid  damage  this  year  have  already  been  suggested  by  me  to  the 
Chief  Minister,  Punjab.  A  copy  of  my  letter  containing  those  suggestions  was 
enclosed  with  my  last  letter  to  you.  (A  further  copy  is  attached  for  facility  of 
reference). 

Khosla’s17  recommendations  were  communicated  to  the  Punjab  Government 
and  the  Delhi  Administration.  As  directed  by  the  Chief  Minister  Punjab,  his 
Chief  Engineer  has  conveyed  over  the  telephone  their  agreement  with  Khosla’s 
recommendations.  Their  official  reply  is  however  still  awaited.  The  Chief 
Commissioner  Delhi  and  leading  spokesmen  of  the  public  have  also  accepted 
the  recommended  alignment  of  the  diversion  except  that  they  do  not  want  the 
regulator  to  be  constructed  at  the  point  where  the  diversion  leaves  drain  No. 6. 
This  is  the  only  issue  now  left  to  be  resolved  and  I  am  taking  action  to  settle  it 
at  the  earliest  possible. 

The  original  papers  received  with  your  letter  are  returned  herewith.18 

Yours  sincerely, 
Hafiz  Mohd.  Ibrahim 

16.  Letter  from  the  Minister  of  Irrigation  and  Power.  Ministry  of  Irrigation,  File  No. 
DW.V.5 1 2(22)/60-I. 

1 7.  A.N.  Khosla,  Irrigation  engineering  expert  and  Member,  Planning  Commission. 

18.  See  also  SWJN/SS/69/item  288  and  SWJN/SS/67/items  153  and  appendix  13. 
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10.  (a)  From  Mahavir  Tyagi19 

[Refer  to  item  173] 

July  2,  1961 

You  will  recollect  that  I  had  forwarded  to  you  a  copy  of  the  letter  I  had  received 
from  Shri  Makhan  Singh,  President  of  a  Mandal  Congress  Committee  of  Bijnor 
District,  about  crime-panic  in  that  area.  You  were  good  enough  to  take  prompt 
action  and  within  a  fortnight  of  your  intervention,  the  whole  gang  of  dacoits 
was  liquidated.  While  Shri  R.P.  Govil,  IPS.  Superintendent  of  Police  does  deserve 
a  warm  pat  on  his  back  for  the  courage  and  resourcefulness  which  he  displayed 
in  liquidating  this  gang  (which  unfortunately  included  a  Tyagi  too),  my  friend, 
Shri  Makhan  Singh  has  become  a  local  hero  for  the  simple  reason  that  he  wrote 
to  me  and  I  had  forwarded  to  him  your  reply  in  original  in  which  you  were 
good  enough  to  have  mentioned  his  name.  He  is  made  in  enthusiasm. 

Now,  this  is  a  just  process  which  tones  up  the  party  organization.  I  wish 
other  ministers  were  equally  prompt  and  responsive  to  public  demands.  I  have 
read  with  interest  the  detailed  report  of  the  S.P.  which  your  office  was  good 
enough  to  forward  to  me.  I  hope  you  have  sent  a  word  of  cheers  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Police  on  his  success. 

With  kind  regards, 

Yours  affectionately, 
[Mahavir  Tyagi] 


10.  (b)  From  Mahavir  Tyagi20 

[Refer  to  item  173] 


2  July  1961 

far  sft, 

to  ffff  tor  %  atot  ftoto  %  3TFto  ton  t  to,  to  ^rt?  tofa  to 
to  toto  to  t,  w  #  to  tor  to  wt  tot  rto,  to  toto  I  tot 
%  fto  toPE  JR  ^fetf  fi  ttcf  to  ?)•:  - 

to  ffto  to  t  to, 

to  ^  'EFT  fto^T  'STRTT  %  I’ 

19.  Letter  from  Lok  Sabha  MP,  Congress,  from  Dehradun,  UP. 

20.  Letter  from  Lok  Sabha  MP,  Congress,  from  Dehradun,  UP. 
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FERT  t^PEFR  q#  3ipfr  |  fa  3RfcT  3  Ft  #  I  qi€f  qtt 

3EPET  4fa  far  T5T  I  qqffa  FPTft  q^trl  ‘qpff’  %  F^  ffcE  qfalfM 
qtt  3TtT  Ts?t  %  I  PtRT  3?t?  ttlT  cEt  ^RF  qqfF  qi  I5te  ^RT  'jfdci  qi?t  F  I  ^T  dFF 
qM  ^eott  q#  ^  i  ^q?i  qq%  qi^  %  ^t  ^  feiHT  1 1  ihri  ^rt 
fa>RT  F^T  4?I  qp  FFT  I,  qtt  dl^fcl  PR  RFTf  #F  q?fa?Htf*RIFf  qtt  F^=ft 
3IFRqqRT  P#  |  fa  fa?Fft  %fcPE  FRR  q$t  1 1 

ito  RFt  ftPlWI  %  fajRI  RF?t  I  dt  W  f*RR  I  dt  ‘qRRI  ^T  f  R  ^F  q? 

1 1’  FtT  dFF  tk<ft  -3FI^FRT  qp%  FP  •3T1RFRT  qtt  #f  qF  #  1 1  g?r  OTER  # 

^r  qit  farr,  F=faf  faqqqp  sfr  fa  faq  Ft  q#  qtt  anq%  qqifar  faR 
I  ^fat  q#qf  %  ttfofiRF  #F  FR%  FR1FFRT3Tf  FEt  StFT  Fdl'JIM  ^t  qtt  ^  FfftRFF 
3Pft  FEE  q$f  ft  R  Ffat  I  fasfa  cFTprr  FFfar  FIT#  FBT  fTRR  Ft  TFT  1 1  3F  f#ER?t 

I  fa  faq  qq  F#tt#q  wq  #  mm  1 1  aim  I  anq  fet  q$q  #  q#tFR 
qr  fam  qp%  qq  qqR  cfi^t  i 

5^  5^  I  fa  afar  t^e  qp  gfat  fit#  fa  fifarqq  qq#  tfte  xft&  frt  fft  % 
qq  #  q  ^EfqT  qt  ^rfi  qfR  gF  #faTr  i  #  qfa  qq  qq#  1 1  afar  fr  fer  qq  sM 

FRsHcbl  SRI  qilUI-iRT  I 
SRRIF, 


[qifaTRPft] 


[Translation  begins: 

Dear  Jawaharlalji, 

I  have  resolved  many  times  not  to  trouble  you  with  my  letters,  but  what  can  I 
do?  Forty  years  of  banter  has  made  it  a  habit;  at  this  age  one  can’t  make  new 
friends,  and  one  can  only  complain  to  those  whom  one  trusts.  A  couplet  for 
this: 


‘far  q^FcTT  ffa  3R  qq%  q  fafqi  qfa, 
far  m  ^  3r  ifa  qqq  ffaEFr  3trt  1 1’ 

For  ten  years  now,  I  have  had  a  complain  that  the  credit  for  the  development 
of  the  country  is  not  being  attributed  to  the  Party,  as  our  inclination  has  been 
towards  self  publicity  than  of  the  Party.  No  government  can  function  this  way. 
Our  Information  Ministry  is  failing  us.  Our  country  does  not  require  classical 
song  and  dance  and  gatherings  and  seminars;  as  much  as  it  requires  moral 
awakening. 
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When  seeking  to  meet  the  Press  [Information  and  Broadcasting]  Minister, 
one  is  told,  “he  is  in  the  bathroom  or  on  tour.”  By  disregarding  the  Press  in  this 
way,  we  are  moving  towards  suicide.  Just  today  I  met  some  members  of  the 
Press;  their  complaint  was  the  two  agencies  that  you  have  been  impressed 
with,  have  not  received  a  teleprinter  in  months  and  provisions  for  press  telegram 
to  their  correspondents  have  not  been  given,  because  of  which  they  have 
suffered  a  loss  of  lakhs.  These  are  complaints  which  demand  immediate  action. 
Hopefully  you  will  try  to  think  about  this  question  with  seriousness.  I  am  sad 
about  complaining  about  an  old  comrade  behind  his  back,  but  if  I  don’t  say 
anything,  who  else  will.  I  am  a  party  faithful.  Consider  me  to  be  an  insignificant 
member  of  your  ram  rajya  and  forgive  me. 

Thanking  you, 


[Mahavir  Tyagi] 
Translation  ends] 


11.  From  S.R.  Das:  Copyright  in  Tagore’s  Works21 

[Refer  to  items  290,  303] 


July  3,  1961 


My  dear  Panditji, 

A  serious  situation  has  arisen  since  the  passing  away  of  Rathindranath  Tagore22 
by  reason  of  the  threatened  move  on  the  part  of  the  group  of  people  who  had 
been  in  power  before  I  took  over  charge  of  the  University  to  contend  that  the 
copyright  in  the  works  of  Tagore  covered  by  the  deed  of  assignment  made  by 
the  late  Rabindranath  Tagore  to  the  Visva-Bharati  Society  has  not  been  transferred 
to  the  Visva-Bharati  University  but  continues  to  be  vested  in  the  Visva  Bharati 
Society  so  that  they  being  in  power  in  the  Society  would  take  over  our  Publishing 
Department.  I  have  explained  the  legal  position  to  Shrimali23  in  my  letter  to  him 
of  even  date.  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  that  letter  for  your  information  and 
should  you  kindly  agree  that  the  matter  should  be  put  beyond  doubt  by  removing 


2 1 .  Letter  from  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  Viswa-Bharati.  PMO,  File  No.  40(232)/6 1  -62-PMS, 
Sr,  No.  1-A. 

22.  Son  of  Rabindranath  Tagore  died  on  30  June  1961 .  See  SWJN/SS/69/items  339  and  344. 

23.  K.L.  Shrimali,  Minister  of  Education. 
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the  lacunae  in  Section  5(ii)  of  the  Act  I  shall  be  obliged  if  you  will,  kindly  advise 
Dr  Shrimali  to  take  up  the  matter  immediately  without  any  loss  of  time.24 
With  kind  regards, 


Yours  sincerely, 
S.R.  Das 


12.  From  Partap  Singh  Kairon:  Akali  Politics25 

[Refer  to  item  158] 


Chandigarh 
July  4th  1961 

Respected  [Panditji], 

I  sent  you  a  letter  earlier  giving  you  a  bit  of  information  of  what  is  happening  at 
Amritsar.  Now  I  give  some  more  information  of  this  kind. 

Master  Tara  Singh  literally  wept  even  on  the  second  day  in  the  Dewan26 
and  recounted  some  of  the  services  rendered  by  Sardar  Baldev  Singh27  to  the 
Akali  Party,  which  he  calls  as  Panth. 

A  reliable  information  has  come  that  Giani  Kartar  Singh’s28  man,  named 
Sikander  Singh  of  Gurdaspur  district,  saw  Master  Tara  Singh  twice.  He  carried 
to  Master  Tara  Singh  the  advice  of  Giani  Kartar  Singh  that  Master  Tara  Singh 
should  not  correspond  with  Shri  Golwalkar29  or  such  other  Hindu  leaders.  Besides 
he  advised  them  to  ask  Giani  Harcharan  Singh  Budiara,30  who  gave  a  statement 
for  Azad  Sikh  State  in  Delhi  from  his  hideout  in  Gurdwara,  to  contradict  it. 

Sikandar  Singh  further  conveyed  to  Master  Tara  Singh  that  Udham  Singh 
and  Giani  Kartar  Singh  will  discuss  things  together  and  upshot  will  be  conveyed 
to  him  through  someone. 


24.  See  further  item  303.  See  Appendix  63. 

25.  Letter  from  the  Chief  Minister  of  Punjab.  MHA,  File  No.  40/9/61-Poll.,  p.  2/c. 

26.  Dewan  at  the  Manjhi  Sahib  where  the  Working  Committee  of  the  Akali  Dal  had  its  first 
meeting  on  27  June  1961  in  Master  Tara  Singh’s  cottage.  See  The  Tribune ,  28  June  1961, 
p.  1.  See  also,  fn  27. 

27.  Former  Defence  Minister  of  India.  Baldev  Singh  died  on  29  June  1961.  Tara  Singh  and 
Fateh  Singh  performed  his  last  rites.  See  The  Tribune ,  30  June  1961,  p.  1. 

28.  Minister  for  Agriculture,  Animal  Husbandry,  Fisheries  and  Forests  in  the  Punjab 
Government. 

29.  M.S.  Golwalkar,  leader  of  RSS. 

30.  Member,  Akali  Dal  Working  Committee. 

3 1 .  Udham  Singh  Nagoke,  former  Rajya  Sabha  MP,  Congress,  from  Punjab. 
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Udham  Singh31  is  alleged  to  have  planned  not  to  see  Master  Tara  Singh 
straight  but  through  someone  and  it  looks  that  he  has  employed  one  Congress 
M.L.C.  to  talk  to  Master  Tara  Singh  and  that  Congressman  is  Giani  Kartar 
Singh’s  own  man. 

Sikandar  Singh  further  conveyed  that  those  people  who  are  not  hopeful  of 
getting  Congress  tickets  will  join  his  ranks. 

With  kindest  regards, 


Yours  sincerely, 
Partap  Singh 

13.  From  Jayaprakash  Narayan:  Koirala,  Disarmament32 

[Refer  to  items  369-370] 

Camp:  Central  Institute, 
Radha  Bhavan,  Mussoorie, 
July  4,  1961 

Dear  Bhai, 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  regarding  B.P.  Koirala.33  Yesterday,  I  saw  a  report  of 
Tulsi  Giri’s34  speech  in  the  Hindustan  Times  and  sent  him  the  following  telegram: 

“Reference  your  statement  published  Indian  press  (A)  my  telegram  was 
sent  direct  BP  Koirala  I  am  now  repeating  request  for  permission  eminent  Indian 
doctors  examine  him  (A)  please  confirm  statement  about  invitation  to  me  (A) 
thankful  for  reply  care  Central  Institute  Mussoorie  ^Jayaprakash  Narayan  =” 
If  he  confirms  the  invitation,  I  should  like  to  avail  of  it.  Before  going,  if  it 
is  at  all  possible,  I  would  come  up  to  Delhi  to  see  you.  It  might  be  possible  to 
meet  King  Mahendra. 

I  am  enclosing  copy  of  a  letter  from  Canon  Collins  which  will  speak  for 
itself.35  I  would  like  to  accept  this  invitation.  But  before  I  go,  I  must  be  well 


32.  Letter.  MEA,  File  No.  5(20)-UN-II/61,  pp.  1-2/c. 

33.  See  SWJN/SS/69/items  371, 369, 372. 

34.  Home  Minister  in  the  Nepal  Government. 

35.  From  Canon  L.  John  Collins,  Chairman  of  Christian  Action,  2  Amen  Court,  London,  E.C. 
4,  dated  2 1  June  1 96 1 .  He  proposed  a  conference  on  the  lines  of  the  Pugwash  conferences. 
He  argued  “It  would  appear  from  past  experience  that  world  disarmament  conferences  on 
a  government  level,  unless  they  receive  a  new  impulse  from  public  opinion,  are  unlikely 
to  achieve  any  rapid  progress.”  Hence  a  conference  proposed  from  14  to  18  September 
1961  in  London,  with  influential  persons  from  a  number  of  countries,  but  acting  in  their 
individual  capacities. 
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acquainted  with  your  policy  regarding  disarmament  in  general  and  nuclear 
disarmament  in  particular.  Prof.  Michael  Polanyi  of  Oxford  has  sent  me  the 
relevant  papers  regarding  the  Pugwash  conference  which  Canon  Collins  mentions 
but  I  shall  be  obliged  if  you  can  ask  the  External  Affairs  Ministry  to  send  me 
any  relevant  papers  which  you  might  like  me  to  read.  I  should  also  like  to  meet 
someone  in  the  Ministry  with  whom  I  could  discuss  this  question. 

At  the  last  War  Resisters  International  Conference  at  Gandhi  gram,36  a 
decision  was  taken,  as  you  might  remember,  to  organize  a  World  Peace  Brigade. 
This  matter  has  made  considerable  progress  since  then  and  the  Preparatory 
Committee  is  convening  an  international  conference  at  Beirut  in  December 
next.  Arlo  Tatum,  Secretary  of  the  Preparatory  Committee,  who  probably  met 
you  when  he  was  in  Delhi,  writes  that  it  is  estimated  that  the  conference  would 
cost  £3,600,  half  of  which  they  have  requested  the  Gandhi  Samarak  Nidhi  to 
pay.  Considering  the  interest  of  the  Nidhi  in  world  peace,  this  does  not  seem  to 
be  an  unreasonable  demand.  I  am  writing  this  to  you  so  that,  whenever  this 
question  comes  up  before  the  Nidhi,  you  might,  if  you  agree  with  me,  support 
the  request  of  the  Preparatory  Committee. 

With  kindest  regards. 


Yours  affectionately, 
Jayaprakash 


14.  From  Partap  Singh  Kairon:  Inaugurating 
Panchayati  Raj37 

[Refer  to  items  144,  146] 


July  5,  1961 


Respected  Panditji, 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  letter  of  June  27,  regarding  the  holding  of 
elections  to  Panchayat  Samitis  and  Zila  Parishads  in  Punjab.  I  am  very  grateful 
to  you  for  your  advice. 


36.  The  Tenth  Triennial  Conference  of  the  WRI  was  held  at  Gandhigram,  Madurai  from  2 1  to 
27  December  1960.  It  was  inaugurated  by  Jayaprakash  Narayan,  and  R.R.  Diwakar 
addressed  the  valedictory  session.  See  The  Hindu ,  23  and  30  December,  1961,  pp.  1  and 
8  respectively. 

37.  Letter  from  the  Chief  Minister  of  Punjab.  PMO,  File  No.  17(398)/60-62-PMS,  Sr.  No. 
71 -A. 
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2.  I  have  since  discussed  this  matter  further  with  Sardar  Darbara  Singh 
and  Sardar  Gurbanta  Singh  and  we  have  agreed  that,  taking  all  the  circumstances 
into  account,  it  would  not  be  desirable  to  postpone  these  elections.  We  have, 
therefore,  decided  to  complete  all  the  elections  and  usher  in  Panchayati  Raj 
throughout  the  State  on  October  2,  as  had  been  planned  already.  Of  course, 
some  minor  adjustments  in  the  dates  of  the  Election  Programme  have  been 
made. 

With  regards, 


Yours  sincerely, 
Partap  Singh 


15.  From  Sunder  Lai:  India-China  Friendship 
Association38 

[Refer  to  item  371] 


40,  Hanuman  Lane, 
New  Delhi- 1 
5th  July,  1961 

My  dear  Jawaharlal, 

I  told  you  I  am  facing  some  difficulties  in  the  working  of  the  India-China 
Friendship  Association  and  that  I  would  write  to  you  about  them.  The  situation 
is  as  follows:- 

I  have  been  the  President  of  the  India-China  Friendship  Association  since 
its  inception.  I  have  often  talked  to  you  about  the  working  of  the  Association. 
With  your  consent  we  had  first  Shri  K.M.  Panikkar,  then  Dr  Zakir  Hussain  and 
now  Uma  Bhabi39  as  Chairmen  of  our  Executive  Committee.  The  policy  of  the 
India-China  Friendship  Association,  with  regard  to  the  present  India-China 
border  dispute,  is  absolutely  the  same  as  and  in  full  support  of  the  policy  of  the 
Government  of  India  in  this  matter  and  especially  of  your  noble  efforts  in  this 
connection. 

During  Shri  K.M.  Panikkar’s  Chairmanship  it  was  agreed  with  your 
Government,  in  the  Ministry  of  Scientific  Research  and  Cultural  Affairs,  that 
the  Government  would  give  to  the  Association  an  annual  grant  of  Rs  5000/-  as 


38.  Letter  from  the  President  of  the  India-China  Friendship  Association.  NMML,  Pandit 
Sunder  Lai  Papers,  File  No.  35. 

39.  Uma  Nehru,  wife  of  Shamlal  Nehru,  a  cousin  of  Jawaharlal  Nehru. 
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Government’s  contribution  towards  the  maintenance  of  its  office  establishment 
etc.  We  continued  to  receive  this  grant  upto  the  year  1 959-60.  With  this  generous 
help  we  could  easily  collect  another  Rs  5000/-  or  so  every  year  from  the  public, 
thus  making  up  our  total  annual  expenditure  of  about  Rs  10,000/-  on  house 
rent,  office  establishment  and  other  necessary  items. 

This  Government  grant  of  Rs  5000/-  was  suddenly  stopped  in  1960-61, 
on  account  of  which  we  had  to  face  serious  financial  difficulty  in  these  rather 
critical  days  in  India  China  relationship. 

Meanwhile  another  thing  had  happened.  Just  as  there  is  an  India-China 
Friendship  Association  in  India,  so  there  is  a  China-India  Friendship  Association 
in  Peking,  China.  The  China-India  Friendship  Association  has  undoubtedly  been 
doing  very  useful  work  for  better  understanding  and  friendly  relations  between 
our  two  countries.  A  few  years  back  the  China-India  Friendship  Association  of 
Peking  sent  to  the  India-China  Friendship  Association  of  Delhi  through  the 
Ministry  of  External  Affairs,  Government  of  India,  an  amount  of  Rs  10,000/- 
only  for  establishing  a  small  library  in  India  in  memory  of  and  in  the  name  of  Dr 
Kotnis,40  who  had  died  in  China  as  a  member  of  the  Indian  Medical  Mission 
sent  by  the  Government  of  India  some  time  earlier.  Later  Dr  Atal41  too  breathed 
his  last  in  China. 

In  April  last,  faced  with  the  difficulty  referred  to  above,  the  India-China 
Friendship  Association  had  to  consider  whether  to  close  the  Association  or  to 
give  some  twist  to  its  activities.  After  deliberations  lasting  for  several  weeks 
we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  highly  impolitic  to  wind  up  the 
India-China  Friendship  Association  at  this  juncture  and  in  the  present 
circumstances.  It  would  not  help  us  or  help  the  country  in  any  way.  Our 
activities  during  all  these  years  have  been,  like  the  activities  of  the  China-India 
Friendship  Association,  Peking,  mainly  social  and  cultural,  like  the  celebration 
of  China’s  National  Day  as  well  as  of  India’s  National  Day  in  both  the  countries, 
entertaining  various  cultural  delegations  from  one  country  to  the  other,  organizing 
exhibitions  and  film  shows  to  demonstrate  each  other’s  progress  in  various 
fields  of  social  and  cultural  life,  and  the  like.  We,  therefore,  decided  to  turn  our 
attention  at  present  mainly  to  the  establishment  of  a  “Doctors  Kotnis  and  Atal 
Memorial  Library”  at  New  Delhi,  and  to  utilize  the  China-India  Friendship 
Association’s  donation  of  Rs  10,000/-  for  this  purpose,  as  a  nucleus. 


40.  D.S.  Kotnis. 

41.  Madan  Atal. 
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Our  old  quarters,  at  Akbar  Road  Hutments,  New  Delhi,  were  not  only 
rather  costly  under  the  circumstances,  but  also  unsuited  for  the  purposes  of  a 
library  meant  for  the  public. We  decided  to  give  up  those  quarters  and  are  now 
searching  for  cheaper  and  more  suitable  quarters  in  some  more  central  place  in 
the  town. 

Surely,  Rs  10,000/-  is  a  small  amount  even  for  a  small  library  and  reading 
room  for  giving  information  to  its  readers  on  current  international  issues.  We 
have  already  appealed  to  sympathetic  friends  and  publishers  in  India  who  may 
feel  interested  in  thus  perpetuating  the  memory  of  Doctor  Kotnis  and  Doctor 
Atal  or  in  India-China  friendship,  for  donations  in  the  form  of  cash  or  of  books 
and  other  publications.  The  response  so  far  is  encouraging.  We  are  also  keeping 
up  our  office  establishment  as  best  as  possible  under  the  circumstances. 

I  do  not  know  how  the  Government  of  India  can  now  help  us.  Will  it  be 
possible  for  the  Government  to  consider  the  question  of  reviving  the  annual 
grant  of  Rs  5000/-  which  the  India-China  Friendship  Association  had  been 
receiving  for  so  many  years?  If  it  can  be  possible,  then  my  first  request  to  the 
Government  will  be  kindly  to  consider  this  question.  But  if,  for  any  reason,  it 
may  not  be  possible  for  the  Government  to  consider  the  question  of  reviving 
the  annual  grant  to  us  just  now,  then  my  second  request  will  be  that  the 
Government  may  kindly  sanction  a  suitable  non-recurring  grant  to  the  India- 
China  friendship  Association  specifically  earmarked  for  “Doctors  Kotnis  and 
Atal  Memorial  Library.”  Or  may  we  apply  for  an  annual  grant  earmarked  for 
“Doctors  Kotnis  and  Atal  Memorial  Library”?  Any  such  grant  recurring  or  non¬ 
recurring,  will  greatly  help  us  in  making  the  library  really  useful  and  worthy  of 
the  two  great  Indians  who  gave  up  their  lives  for  the  cause  of  friendly  relations 
between  our  two  countries. 

Believe  me,  please,  when  I  say  that  I  do  not,  in  the  least,  want  to  influence 
the  policy  of  the  Government  of  India  in  this  delicate  matter.  I  have  only,  as 
President  of  the  India-China  Friendship  Association  put  before  you  the  present 
situation  and  difficulties  of  the  Association,  just  to  seek  your  friendly  and  valuable 
advice.  I  may  only  repeat  that  the  India-China  Friendship  Association,  like  its 
counterpart  the  China-India  Friendship  Association  of  Peking,  is  just  a  social 
and  cultural  body  with  no  politics  except  such  as  is  in  full  support  of  the 
policies  of  the  Government  of  India  in  all  matters  connected  with  the  relationship 
between  our  two  great  neighbouring  countries. 

I  would  suggest  and  request  your  fixing  some  time  and  place  where  I  may 
meet  you  personally  in  this  particular  connection  and  have  your  advice  in  person. 
As,  from  my  side,  I  shall  have  little  to  add  to  what  I  have  already  said  in  this 
letter,  except  to  give  you  any  other  information  you  may  require  in  this 
connection,  the  interview  you  now  allow  may  be  brief.  Only  I  shall  have  the 
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benefit  and  the  satisfaction  of  your  advice  in  person. 
Requesting  early  reply,  and  with  all  good  wishes. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Sundarlal 


16.  From  J.  Dharma  Teja:  Negotiations  with  Stanvac42 

[Refer  to  item  244] 


Villa  Michele, 
Avenue  des  Pins, 
Cap  d’ Antibes/A. M.  France 
6th  July,  1961 

Dear  Prime  Minister, 

I  was  in  the  United  States  from  June  5th  to  the  1 5th  and  had  several  meetings 
with  Caltex  and  Stanvac43  officials.  They  were  more  cooperative  and  it  is  quite 
possible  that  the  matter  of  chartering  oil  tankers  to  them  may  be  finalised  in  the 
near  future. 

Ranjit44  and  I  were  invited  to  lunch  at  Stanvac’s  White  Plains  office  and  the 
subject  of  Stanvac’s  oil  exploration  proposal  to  the  Government  of  India  was 
brought  up. 

I  told  Stanvac  executives  that  their  attitude  about  not  accepting  the 
Government  of  India  as  a  50%  partner  was  not  realistic.  I  also  told  them  that  in 
the  beginning,  say  for  two  years,  they  may  ask  for  management  of  the  operations 
of  any  unit  set  up  in  collaboration  with  the  Government  of  India.  To  retain  such 
management,  however,  the  other  partner,  namely  the  Government  of  India, 
should  see  the  benefit  of  such  expert  management  as  Stanvac  can  offer. 

My  remarks  apparently  did  some  good  because  I  had  an  unexpected  visitor 
here  at  Antibes  last  week  in  the  person  of  Rufus  Burton,  Stanvac  Director  in 
charge  of  Indian  operations.  Rufus  Burton  told  me  that  Stanvac  was  prepared 
now  to  accept  the  50/50  proposition.  He  was  in  Paris  to  talk  to  Minister  Malaviya45 
and  Secretary  Kaira46  (sic)  Khera  on  this  new  basis. 


42.  Letter. 

43.  Standard  Vacuum  Oil  Company. 

44.  Ranjit  Kaur,  wife  of  J.  Dharma  Teja. 

45.  K.D.  Malaviya,  Minister  of  Mines  and  Oil. 

46.  S.S.  Khera. 
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I  recall  your  statement  to  me  in  your  office  on  May  23rd  last  that  Stanvac, 
had  almost  signed  an  agreement  acceptable  to  the  Government  of  India  and  at 
the  last  minute  changed  their  minds.47 

Stanvac  appears  now  to  be  anxious  to  renew  negotiations  about  this  matter. 
I  understand  Jack  Rathbone,  President  of  Standard  Oil  (Esso)  would  like  to 
come  to  India  sometime  soon  to  talk  to  the  appropriate  officials,  and  incidentally 
try  to  see  you. 

There  may  be  several  details  still  to  be  thrashed  out,  for  example,  a  formula 
to  arrive  at  a  suitable  price  for  the  crude  oil,  whether  the  Government  of  India 
can  be  given  more  than  60%  of  the  profit  of  the  venture  etc. 

Territory  on  the  Indian  side,  contiguous  to  the  territory  in  Pakistan  Stanvac 
is  presently  developing  apparently  is  of  very  great  interest  to  oil  producers. 
There  is  the  important  question  whether  Stanvac  or  any  foreign  oil  company 
can  be  allowed  to  explore  for  oil  on  both  sides  of  the  Indo-Pakistan  border 
without  the  interposition  of  an  adequate  corridor  on  the  Indian  side.  Knowing 
very  little  of  the  complexity  of  these  negotiations,  I  am  only  relating  to  you 
what  I  heard  from  Stanvac  officials. 

With  regards, 


Sincerely  Yours, 
Jay  anti  Dharma  Teja 


17.  From  Haile  Selassie:  Belgrade  Summit48 

[Refer  to  item  353] 

1 .  Emperor  summoned  me  today  and  gave  me  a  message  for  our  Prime 
Minister. 

[Message  to  Nehru  begins] 

The  topic  of  the  proposed  conference  in  Yugoslavia  is  a  very  important  one. 
While  an  exchange  of  the  views  of  Afro-Asian  leaders  would  be  of  great  benefit 
to  each  country,  diversion  from  the  start  would  inevitably  damage  the  outcome. 


47.  See  SWJN/SS/69/item  293. 

48.  Telegram  from  R.G.  Rajwade,  the  Ambassador  in  Addis  Ababa,  to  M.  J.  Desai,  the  FS,  5 
July  1961,  with  message  from  the  Emperor  of  Ethiopia.  MEA,  File  No.  Corr-16/61- 
AFR-I,  pp.  172/corr. 
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We  ourselves  had  previously  expressed  the  necessity  of  inviting  countries  such 
as  Liberia,  Nigeria  and  Tunisia,  and  are  also  aware  your  Excellency’s  efforts  to 
keep  Afro-Asian  solidarity  by  insisting  that  no  Afro-Asian  State  be  excluded.  It 
is  our  firm  belief  our  constant  exchange  of  views  on  this  matter  would  be  of 
significant  contribution  to  the  success  of  the  conference. 

[Message  to  Nehru  ends] 

2.  Emperor  discussed  in  some  detail  composition  of  the  14.  He  is  in  full 
agreement  with  our  efforts  to  broadbase  the  conference  to  include  as  many 
countries  as  possible  and  more  so  with  the  motivation  that  we  are  not  prepared 
to  function  as  a  bloc.  His  emphasis  was  natural  on  Africa.  He  felt  very  gratified 
at  our  insistence  on  Nigeria  but  distinctly  equating  Sierre  Leone  with  Liberia  on 
the  inclusion  of  which  he  is  very  keen. 

3.  The  Emperor  stated  in  clear  terms  that  his  attending  the  conference 
was  dependent  on  our  Prime  Minister’s  attending  it  and  desires  that  I  obtain 
clear  indication  of  our  Prime  Minister’s  intention  in  this  behalf  which  will  enable 
him  to  make  his  preparation.  He  added  that  his  own  age  and  our  Prime  Minister’s 
age  and  wisdom  would  be  a  priceless  asset  to  the  poise  of  the  conference. 

4.  He  further  said  that  he  would  be  grateful  for  an  early  reply  both  to  his 
message  and  to  his  query  in  paragraph  3. 


18.  From  Amrit  Kaur:  Solving  the  Punjab  Problem49 

[Refer  to  item  149] 


July  7,  1961 

Since  I  last  wrote  to  you  about  my  plan  for  the  Punjab,  I  have  spoken  to  more 
than  one  Punjab  official  and  all  of  them  think  that  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing 
if  Himachal  were  included  in  the  Punjab  so  that  all  fissiparous  tendencies  in  this 
unhappy  State  could  be  brought  to  an  end.  There  are  good  senior  Punjab  officials 
such  as  Nawab  Singh,50  Sachdev51  and  Fletcher,52  who  could  be  put  in-charge 
of  the  three  areas,  viz.  the  Hill  area,  the  Haryana  area,  and  the  predominantly 
Sikh  area. 

49.  Letter  from  Congress  MP;  address:  Manorville  PO,  Summerhill,  Simla-5.  Salutation  not 
available.  MHA,  File  No.  33/18/61-SR  (R),  p.  7. 

50.  Secretary,  Ministry  of  Information  and  Broadcasting. 

51.  M.R.  Sachdev. 

52.  A.L.  Fletcher. 
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If  they  had  two  or  three  picked  men  and  or  women  to  advise  them  and 
bring  to  light  any  injustices  that  were  being  perpetrated  on  any  minority,  and  if 
all  the  areas  had  elected  representatives  in  the  two  Punjab  Chambers,  I  see  no 
reason  why  anybody  then  should  want  any  division  of  this  State. 

If  further  safeguards  were  needed,  these  too,  whether  legal  or  financial  or 
otherwise,  could  be  guaranteed  to  them. 

The  language  of  the  whole  of  the  Punjab  is  Punjabi.  Even  the  hill  people 
understand  it.  And  I  see  no  reason  why  everybody  should  not  learn  Punjabi, 
Hindi  and  English  from  the  earliest  stages  of  education.  The  only  crux  is  the 
script  and  I  do  feel  very  strongly  that  if  the  Roman  script  were  to  be  adopted 
throughout  the  entire  country  it  would  be  a  boon  and  a  blessing  to  all  concerned. 

I  do  not  know  if  you  are  aware  that  during  Bapu’s  lifetime,  and  while  I  was 
a  member  of  the  Hindustani  Talimi  Sangh,  and  had  even  begun  to  compile  a 
dictionary  for  him,  both  Kishore  Lai  Mashruwala53and  I  used  invariably  to  stand 
out  for  the  Roman  script.  Bapu  always  loved  opposition  and  used  to  tell  us  both 
that  he  was  open  to  conviction  by  us.  His  only  plea  for  Hindi  was  that  it  was 
essential  for  every  Hindu  to  know  his  scriptures  and  that  he  could  never  get  to 
know  these  unless  he  knew  the  Sanskrit  script.  I  myself  learnt  the  Hindi, 
Gurmukhi  and  Urdu  scripts  after  I  went  to  Bapu  and  I  do  not  think  I  have 
suffered.  Moreover,  if  facilities  are  offered  to  our  children  to  learn  both  the 
Gurmukhi  and  Hindi  scripts  there  should  be  no  discordant  note  uttered  by 
anybody.54 


[Amrit  Kaur] 

19.  From  Ajit  Prasad  Jain:  Slackness  in  UP  Congress55 

[Refer  to  item  172  and  177] 


July  7,  1961 


My  dear  Jawaharlalji, 

Please  refer  to  your  letter  No.  1382-PMH/61,  dated  July  2,  1961,  regarding 
your  Constituency.56  After  my  return  from  Delhi  I  had  a  talk  with  Mahabir 
Shukla,57  and  it  was  decided  that  we  should  hold  a  meeting  of  all  the  five 


53.  Gandhian  and  former  Editor  of  Harijan  and  other  Navjivan  group  publications. 

54.  See  also  item  150. 

55.  Letter  from  to  the  President  of  the  Uttar  Pradesh  DCC. 

56.  Item  172. 

57.  Mahabir  Prasad  Shukla,  ML  A,  Congress,  from  Kewai,  UP. 
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M.L.A.s  included  in  your  Constituency.  Mahabir  Shukla  has  gone  to  Delhi  to 
join  Lai  Bahadur’s58  son’s  marriage.  After  his  return  I  propose  to  pursue  the 
matter  actively. 

It  appears  to  be  a  fact  that  many  of  the  M.L.A.s  have  not  cared  for  their 
Constituencies  since  the  Election  and  now  they  are  finding  difficulty.  A  sitting 
Member  is  expected  to  nurse  his  Constituency,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  a 
change  should  not  be  allowed  unless  it  is  necessitated  by  the  interest  of  the 
Organisation.  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  the  Central  Election  Committee 
gives  thought  to  this  question  and  issue  necessary  instructions.59 

Yours  sincerely, 
Ajit  Prasad  Jain 


20.  From  John  Diefenbaker:  Laos60 

[Refer  to  item  4 IS] 

As  you  will  know,  we  have  been  much  concerned  about  the  International 
Commission  for  Supervision  and  Control  in  Laos  not  only  with  regard  to  its 
present  responsibility  for  maintaining  effective  supervision  over  the  ceasefire 
but  also  in  relation  to  whatever  tasks  may  be  assigned  to  it  by  the  Powers  now 
conferring  in  Geneva. 

On  broad  objectives,  I  feel  that  we  are  in  full  accord.  When  the  invitation 
to  serve  on  the  Indo-China  Commissions  arrived  seven  years  ago,  Canada 
accepted  in  the  belief  that  the  Commissions  would  help  to  establish  conditions 
of  stability  and  security  in  Southeast  Asia  and  to  keep  the  Indo-China  States 
outside  the  scope  of  Great  Power  conflicts.  These  purposes  have  been 
fundamental  to  our  approach  to  the  Indo-China  problem. 

I  have  also  been  impressed  by  your  view  that  the  various  balances  in  Indo- 
China  have  been  precarious,  requiring  constant  mediatory  efforts  by  the 
Commissions  to  recognize  that  the  opportunity  for  the  Laotians  to  have  their 
own  future  may  turn  upon  maintaining  the  delicate  equilibrium  between  the 


58.  Lai  Bahadur  Shastri,  Home  Minister. 

59.  See  also  item  179. 

60.  Letter,  8  July  1961,  from  the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada.  MEA,  File  No.  1702(1)-AAIC/ 
61,  Vol.  VIII,  pp.  91-93/c. 
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political  forces  at  work  within  and  about  that  unhappy  country.  It  is  precisely 
for  this  reason  that  I  have  sought  to  ensure  that  the  Laos  Commission  be  an 
effective  one  and  not  become  merely  a  facade  under  cover  of  which  one 
particular  group  may  achieve  its  aims  with  outside  support. 

From  the  statements  of  their  representatives  at  Geneva  and  developments 
both  in  Laos  and  at  the  Conference,  I  believe  that  the  Communist  Powers  are 
unwilling  to  accept  a  measure  of  international  supervision  which  would  offer 
reasonable  assurance  that  the  genuine  neutrality  and  independence  of  Laos  can 
be  maintained.  So  far  they  have  effectively  blocked  every  effort  to  investigate 
breaches  of  the  ceasefire,  and  the  current  negotiations  about  equipment  are  the 
most  recent  example  of  their  determination  to  ensure  that  the  Commission 
should  not  have  independence  of  action  in  carrying  out  investigation. 

The  establishment  of  conditions  that  would  enable  the  Commission  to  carry 
out  effective  supervision  of  the  ceasefire  is  important  not  only  in  relation  to  the 
ceasefire  but  also  in  relation  to  the  main  task  which  still  lies  ahead  at  Geneva.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  we  have  strongly  urged  the  importance  of  adequate 
facilities  and  freedom  of  action.  As  I  see  it,  since  the  Conference  is  presumably 
not  concerned  with  the  type  of  Government  which  will  emerge,  the  main  issue 
which  it  must  face  is  that  of  supervision,  and  the  main  task  to  seek  acceptable 
Terms  of  Reference  for  the  Commission. 

Our  reports  from  Geneva  indicate  that  an  impasse  has  developed  on  whether 
the  Soviet  or  the  Franco-American  drafts  should  be  taken  as  a  basis  for 
discussion.  To  overcome  this  difficulty  we  are  suggesting  that  the  Conference 
might  begin  with  the  1954  terms  which  most  delegations  have  agreed  would 
constitute  a  suitable  starting  point. 

In  view  of  the  important  role  the  Commission  will  undoubtedly  have  to 
play  in  any  settlement  generally  acceptable  to  all  the  interested  Powers,  it  seems 
to  us  essential  that  the  Commission  should  have  under  its  own  control  the 
equipment  and  the  operations  and  maintenance  personnel  necessary  to  enable  it 
to  discharge  effectively  its  assigned  duties.  In  addition  it  must  be  able  to  decide 
by  simple  majority  what  it  should  investigate  and  how  investigations  should  be 
conducted.  Far  from  interfering  with  the  true  independence  of  Laos,  such 
impartial  international  control  would  make  that  independence  possible. 

I  am  anxious  that  you  should  have  a  full  understanding  of  the  position  we 
have  taken.  While  there  have  been  from  time  to  time  differences  of  judgment 
on  particular  problems  before  one  or  other  of  the  Commissions  in  Indo-China, 
our  objectives  and  principles  have  been  identical.  There  has  been  understanding 
and  cooperation  between  the  Indian  and  Canadian  Commissioners  in  performing 
tasks  which  have  been  easy.  The  Conference  in  Geneva  now  appears  to  have 
reached  a  critical  point,  and  I  know  that  you  are  as  anxious  as  I  am  that  a  just 
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and  peaceful  settlement  be  made.  I  hope  that  you  may  agree  with  the  attempts 
we  are  making  to  make  such  a  settlement  possible.  With  kind  personal  regards, 

Yours  sincerely, 
John  G.  Diefenbaker 


21.  From  Bhikku  Hedigalle  Pannatissa  Thera:  Relics  from 
Britain61 

[Refer  to  item  294] 

I  arrived  in  London  on  the  3 1  st  of  May.  I  am  extremely  sorry  for  not  having 
written  to  you  much  earlier,  as  I  was  occupied  with  religious  activities. 

The  main  purpose  of  my  visit  to  this  country  is  to  secure  the  Relic  Caskets 
and  other  objects  of  great  importance  to  the  Buddhists,  which  at  present  are 
with  the  authorities  of  the  Royal  Albert  &  Victoria  [sic]  and  British  Museums. 
I  would  like  to  make  special  mention  of  the  Casket  which  contained  the  Relics 
of  the  Arahant  Moggaliputtatissa,  was  brought  to  this  country  from  Sanchi, 
where  it  was  found  in  Stupa  II.  The  museum  authorities  granted  me  special 
permission  to  go  through  them  in  detail;  however,  there  is  no  means  of  taking 
them  back  to  Sanchi  unless  something  takes  place  on  a  higher  level. 

When  I  spoke  to  the  Commonwealth  Secretary,  he  informed  me  that  as  it 
is,  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  these  items  following  a  certain  regulation  which  states 
that  the  returning  of  objects  of  Archaeological  importance  have  to  be  passed  by 
an  Act  of  Parliament.  However,  he  informed  me  that  a  letter  from  the  Prime 
Minister  of  India  to  the  British  Government  would  facilitate  in  obtaining  these. 
I  shall,  therefore,  be  very  grateful  to  you  indeed  if  you  would  be  kind  enough  to 
attend  to  this. 

The  Indian  High  Commission  officials  have  attended  to  this  to  my  satisfaction 
so  far.  I  intend  to  discuss  this  at  length  with  the  Indian  High  Commissioner  in 
London,  Shrimati  Vijayalakshmi. 

I  thank  you  most  sincerely  for  all  the  help  you  have  afforded  to  me  so  far. 


61.  Letter  from  the  Bhikku  in  Charge,  8  July  1961,  Chetiya  Giri  Vihara,  Sanchi,  Bhopal, 
India;  address:  The  London  Buddhist  Vihara,  10,  Ovington  Gardens,  London,  S.W.  3. 
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22.  From  Homi  Bhabha:  Setting  Up  Nuclear  Power 
Stations62 

[Refer  to  item  344] 


Bangalore 
July  9,  1961 


My  dear  Bhai, 

I  would  like  to  say  a  word  in  connection  with  the  attached  note.  It  has  been 
written  as  a  result  of  certain  papers  I  have  seen  recently.  Our  young  scientists 
and  engineers  in  the  various  lines  are  extremely  eager  to  produce  as  much  of 
the  equipment  as  possible  for  the  nuclear  power  station  and  to  make  every 
effort  towards  this  end.  They  also  have  the  necessary  self-confidence,  without 
being  rash.  But,  there  is  a  natural  tendency  on  the  part  of  our  senior 
administrators  to  play  safe,  and  to  take  the  easiest  way  of  getting  material  from 
outside,  unless  they  are  a  hundred  percent  certain  (if  such  a  thing  is  ever 
possible  in  life)  that  what  is  produced  in  this  country  will  work.  This  is  not  the 
way  that  our  atomic  progress  has  been  achieved  so  far,  and  if  the  administrators 
were  given  half  a  chance,  this  Department  would  run  like  the  other  departments 
of  the  government,  namely,  on  know-how  bought  from  abroad,  and  with  more 
or  less  complete  dependence  on  foreign  consultancy.  I  think  it  is  essential 
therefore  that  the  policy  as  outlined  in  the  attached  note  should  be  laid  down  by 
no  less  than  yourself. 


Yours  affectionately, 
Homi  Bhabha 


62.  Letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
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23.  From  Vijaya  Lakshmi  Pandit:  V.K.  Krishna  Menon 
spoils  Mountbatten’s  Plans63 

[Refer  to  items  387,  389-390] 


9  Kensington  Palace  Gardens, 

London,  W.  8 
July  10,  1961 


Bhai  dear, 

For  some  days  Dickie  Mountbatten64  has  been  at  me  to  intervene  in  a  matter  on 
which  he  and  the  Defence  Minister65  are  in  disagreement.  I  kept  on  dodging  the 
issue  by  telling  him  all  this  was  outside  my  sphere  but  finally  he  wore  me  down 
and  as  I  had  been  brought  into  it  very  briefly  earlier,  I  said  I  would  write  to 
you.  He  sent  me  a  draft  to  be  used  as  I  thought  fit.  Again  I  let  the  matter  slide 
as  I  did  not  wish  to  be  entangled.  Now  he  is  demanding  an  answer  and  I  am 
obliged  to  bring  the  matter  to  your  attention.  The  easiest  way  is  to  send  you  the 
“draft”  with  apologies  for  doing  so.  I  shall  be  grateful  if  you  will  send  me  a 
brief  reply  by  wire.  Anything  further  you  may  wish  to  say  can  come  in  the 
usual  course. 

The  draft  letter  is  factual.  Please  don’t  let  Dickie  know  I  sent  it  on  to  you. 


Love  Nan 


[Draft  Letter  begins] 

I  do  not  know  to  what  extent  you  have  been  kept  in  the  picture  by  Krishna66 
over  the  correspondence  which  has  been  going  on  between  him  and  Dickie 
about  the  Commonwelath  three-service  Chiefs  of  Staff  discussions  which  Dickie 
has  organized  to  take  place  at  Camberley  from  28th  to  3 1st  August.  I  have  seen 
them  because  they  have  mostly  passed  through  my  office  in  the  form  of 
telegrams. 

At  first  Krishna  declined  the  invitation  altogether  on  behalf  of  India,  though 
I  remember  India  accepting  an  exactly  similar  invitation  from  Dickie  for  1959. 
Dickie  consulted  me,  and  as  Krishna  was  passing  through  London  on  24th 
March  I  arranged  for  them  to  meet;  and  Dickie  persuaded  Krishna  not  to 


63.  Letter  from  the  High  Commissioner  for  India  to  the  UK,  Nehru’s  sister.  NMML,  Vijaya 
Lakshmi  Pandit  Papers,  File  No.  62. 

64.  Louis  Mountbatten,  Chief  of  Defence  Staff,  UK. 

65.  V.  K.  Krishna  Menon. 

66.  V.  K.  Krishna  Menon,  the  Defence  Minister. 
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embarrass  him  by  being  the  only  Commonwealth  country  to  refuse  his  invitation. 
In  fact,  Krishna  behaved  very  well  then:  he  agreed  to  accept  and  to  send  the 
Chiefs  of  Staffs  themselves,  or  their  representatives,  and  Dickie  was  delighted. 
He  later  agreed  that  India  should  give  a  presentation  on  a  Collective  Task  Force, 
based  upon  our  experiences  with  United  Nations  tasks. 

Krishna  did  not  like  the  object  of  the  whole  exercise  and  Dickie  reworded 
it  to  suit  him.  Subsequently  Krishna  refused  to  allow  India  to  take  part  in  a 
factual  presentation  in  which  a  representative  from  each  Commonwealth  country 
was  to  speak  for  ten  minutes,  giving  a  general  idea  of  the  shape,  size  and 
disposition  of  their  armed  forces,  and  what  the  country’s  Defence  policy  was; 
although  India  did  precisely  this  at  a  Commonwealth  Naval  Conference  which 
was  held  at  Greenwich  in  1 957.  Dickie  did  all  he  could  to  get  Krishna  to  change 
his  mind,  but  Krishna  was  adamant,  and  so  Dickie  has  now  cancelled  the 
whole  presentation  of  every  other  country,  rather  that  be  put  in  the  embarrassing 
position  of  having  to  say  that  India  was  the  odd  man  out.  Why  Krishna  should 
wish  India  to  conceal  what  every  other  Commonwealth  country  is  happy  to 
expound,  I  cannot  understand,  unless  he  has  got  secret  troop  dispositions  on 
the  Pakistan  border  which  he  does  not  want  known!  However  the  damage  is 
done  so  far  as  this  item  is  concerned  and  there  is  nothing  more  we  can  do 
about  it. 

But  the  final  mystery  is  that  whereas  Dickie  had  specially  selected  an 
imaginary  island  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  where  an  imaginary  intervention  was  to 
take  place  by  a  task  force  set  up  at  the  request  of  the  United  Nations,  Krishna 
has  now  turned  this  down.  He  does  not  mind  India  taking  part  in  the  imaginary 
exercise,  but  only  on  condition  that  the  task  force  is  set  up  at  the  request  of  an 
imaginary  world  authority.  He  said  in  his  telegram  dated  6th  June,  “W e  agree 
and  acquiesce  in  ad  hoc  decisions  and  arrangements  and  participation  therein 
as  a  result  of  conditions  of  the  complete  programme  on  its  merits.”He  now 
says  in  his  telegram  of  13th  June,  both  of  which  passed  through  my  office,  “I 
had  specially  pointed  out  our  difficulties  in  your  making  it  a  U.N.  Force  and 
therefore  would  again  request  that  the  “Ad  hoc  decision  of  the  U.N.”  to  which 
you  have  referred  leaves  that  position  unaltered.  Since  in  these  exercise  fictitious 
names  are  used  I  in  regard  to  countries  etc.,  I  submit  that  the  same  may  be 
done  in  regard  to  the  authorities  under  whose  auspices  the  “Collective  Task 
Force”  is  operating.  May  I  presume  that  it  would  be  adequate  to  indicate  that  it 
is  a  “World  Authority”  or  “World  Government”  thus  avoiding  the  implications 
which  the  reference  to  the  U.N.  would  carry  and  the  consequent  policy 
difficulties  for  us.  I  hope  this  can  be  done.” 

I  understand  all  Commonwealth  countries  know  about  the  United  Nations 
concept  of  this  task  force;  and  Dickie  made  it  clear  easier  for  India  to  take 
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part.  Canada  is  particularly  pleased  about  this.  For  him  now  to  have  to  telegraph 
to  every  Commonwealth  Country  that  at  the  request  of  India  the  phrase  “United 
Nations”  may  not  be  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  imaginary  task  force  is 
impossible;  and  if  he  did  it  would  make  us  the  laughing  stock  of  the 
Commonwealth.  I  simply  cannot  imagine  what  Krishna  is  about.  Anyway  Dickie 
is  not  answering  Krishna  and  is  not  altering  the  “United  Nations”  concept  of 
this  task  force.  I  am  sure  he  is  right. 

When  Dickie  was  ringing  me  up  about  a  luncheon  for  Padmaja,  I  could  not 
resist  asking  him  whether  I  could  be  of  any  help  in  letting  you  know  what  was 
going  on;  and  he  said  that  I  could  certainly  do  so  if  it  did  not  make  trouble 
between  him  and  Krishna. 

I  am,  therefore,  writing  to  you  because  I  do  think  India’s  position  is  going 
to  look  odd  enough  at  this  Conference  when  every  other  Commonwealth 
country  knows  that  their  short  factual  presentations  which  they  had  all  prepared 
have  had  to  be  canned  because  India  has  refused  to  take  part;  but  if  we  now 
cause  the  existing  programme  to  be  amended  to  indicate  that  in  the  exercise 
with  a  task  force  the  reference  to  United  Nations  auspices  must  be  deleted,  we 
shall  look  really  foolish. 

I  felt  you  would  wish  to  step  in  and  tell  Krishna  to  comply  with  Dickie’s 
wishes  about  the  cancelling  the  reference  to  the  “United  Nations”;  and  to  rely 
on  Dickie’s  love  of  India  and  his  common  sense  to  see  that  we  are  in  no  way 
embarrassed  by  this  exercise. 


[Draft  Letter  ends] 


24.  From  Swaran  Singh:  American  Aid  for  Bokaro67 

[Refer  to  item  241] 


July  11,  1961 


My  dear  Jawaharlal  Nehru, 

Thanks  for  your  letter  No.  1444-PMH/61  of  the  8th  July,  regarding  Bokaro 
steel  plant.  I  have  had  a  discussion  with  the  American  Ambassador68  since  his 
return  from  the  United  States.  He  said  he  had  discussed  the  subject  with  the 
Administration  and  other  authorities  like  the  D.L.F.  and  the  World  Bank.  He 
thinks  that  there  was  a  distinct  change  of  attitude  and  they  were  now  sympathetic 


67.  Letter  from  the  Minister  of  Steel. 

68.  John  Kenneth  Galbraith. 
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to  the  idea  of  financing  Bokaro.  But  specific  negotiations  can  start  only  after 
the  Congress  approves  Aid  legislation.  Here  there  are  two  steps.  One  is  the 
appropriation  of  the  total  amount  required  for  all  Aid  programmes  and  the  second 
the  conferring  of  authority  on  the  Administration  to  make  long  term 
commitments.  He  expects  that  legislative  approval  of  these  measures  will  be 
given  in  the  second  half  of  August.  Once  this  is  done,  the  selection  of  schemes 
will  constitutionally  rest  with  the  Administration.  In  doing  so,  however,  the 
Administration  will  be  influenced  by  the  trend  of  discussions  in  the  Congress 
and  in  the  circles  which  matter.  The  American  Ambassador  thinks  that  the 
Administration  will  not  now  be  against  financing  of  a  steel  project  in  the  public 
sector.  But  there  is  still  a  body  of  opinion  against  such  financing.  He  feels  that 
thanks  to  the  support  of  these  who  have  now  been  converted  to  a  favourable 
view,  the  opposing  opinion  is  not  likely  to  deter  the  Administration  from  going 
ahead.  On  these  expectations  he  thinks  that  immediately  after  legislation  is 
approved  by  Congress,  a  D.L.F.  Mission  would  come  out  to  India  to  start 
specific  discussions  on  the  Bokaro  project. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Swaran  Singh 


25.  From  M.S.  Thacker:  Salzman  and  Riess  on  Extracting 
Water69 

[Refer  to  item  343] 


12th  July  1961 

My  dear  Panditji, 

I  beg  to  refer  to  the  letter  you  wrote  to  me  on  February  16,  No:  320-PMH/61, 
about  a  book  you  had  received,  “New  Water  for  a  Thirsty  World”  by  Michael 
H.  Salzman.  I  had  replied  that  I  had  gone  through  the  book  myself  and  that 
some  of  what  the  author  said  appeared  somewhat  confused,  but  that  I  was 
obtaining  the  opinion  of  Dr  M.S.  Krishnan,70  Dr  C.  Mahadevan71  and  Dr  Wadia,72 
who  are  our  senior  and  distinguished  Geophysicists  and  Geologists.73  I  have 
received  their  reply  and  a  very  brief  summary  of  their  opinion  is  as  follows: 

69.  Letter  from  the  Director-General  of  the  CSIR.  PMO,  File  No.  3 1  ( 1 20)/6 1  -PMS,  Sr.  No. 
29-A. 

70.  Geologist  at  the  University  of  Andhra. 

71.  Of  the  University  of  Andhra. 

72.  D.N.  Wadia. 

73.  See  SWJN/SS/67/item  191  and  Thacker’s  reply,  appendix  33. 
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The  ideas  of  Salzman  and  Riess  appear  to  be  more  or  less  of  a  speculative 
character  and  are  based  on  too  inadequate  scientific  data;  the  distribution  of 
the  primary  sources  of  water  would  be  random  and  difficult  to  discover  and 
the  cost  of  extracting  such  water  may  be  very  high.  It  is  also  not  clear  whether 
Mr  Riess  has  evolved  any  really  scientific  technique  for  readily  locating  such 
zones.  It  may  be  Mr  Riess  has  certain  divining  faculties;  if  so,  it  is  doubtful  if 
other  persons  can  normally  gain  the  insight  and  acquire  the  practice  to  employ 
it  successfully. 

In  view  of  the  above,  it  might  not  be  worth  our  while  to  invite  Mr.  Stephen 
Riess.  But  I  could,  if  you  wish,  ascertain  from  Mr  Riess  details  of  the  techniques 
employed  by  him  for  locating  water  in  primary  areas  where  water  is  needed 
and  the  scientific  basis  of  his  methods. 

Our  scientists  in  the  Ground  Water  Organisation  of  the  Geological  Survey 
may  themselves  undertake  systematic  and  detailed  study  of  the  occurrence  of 
primary  water  in  the  vents,  faults  and  fissures  in  igneous  rocks  in  India  and  the 
possibility  of  its  economic  utilisation. 

The  book  at  present  is  with  Dr  Wadia. 

With  my  best  regards, 


Yours  sincerely, 
M.S.  Thacker 


26.  (a)  From  K.M.  Munshi:  National  Integration74 

[Refer  to  item  49] 


Bharatiya  Vidya  Bhavan 
Chaupatty  Road 
Bombay 
July  12,  1961 

My  dear  Jawaharlal, 

Before  meeting  you,  I  had  mentioned  to  the  friends  whom  I  had  contacted, 
about  the  possibility  of  my  interviewing  you  in  connecti  on  with  the  proposal  of 
holding  a  National  Convention.  It  is,  therefore,  due  to  them  that  I  should  convey 
to  them  a  gist  of  our  conversation. 

I  am,  therefore,  sending  you  a  short  summary  of  the  conversation  we  had 
on  the  2nd  of  July.  I  would  like  you  kindly  to  see  if  it  correctly  sums  up  the 

74.  Note,  12  July  1961.  PMO,  File  No.  2(397)/61-70-PM,  Vol.  I,  Sr.  No.  49-B. 
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conversation  and,  if  it  does  not,  to  make  appropriate  alterations. 

The  draft  letter  which  I  had  sent  you  with  my  letter  dated  June  3,  was  also 
intended  to  be  issued  to  the  Press  as  a  statement  under  the  joint  signatures  of 
Acharya  Kripalani,  Sri  Jayaprakash  Narayan,  Pandit  Kunzru  and  myself.  A  copy 
is  enclosed  for  your  ready  reference.  I  hope  you  have  no  objection  to  our  doing 
so  now. 

With  kindest  regards, 


Yours  sincerely, 
K.M.  Munshi 


26.  (b)  K.  M.  Munshi’s  Conversation  with  Nehru75 

[Refer  to  item  49] 

I  met  the  Prime  Minister  at  12.30  P.M.  on  the  2nd  July,  1961. 

In  the  correspondence  that  we  had  exchanged,  the  Prime  Minister  had 
agreed  to  my  suggestion  that  the  question  of  integration  should  be  treated  at  a 
national  level  and  not  from  a  party  point  of  view.  In  my  letter  I  had  also  put 
forward  the  idea  of  a  National  Convention. 

At  the  interview,  I  mentioned  that  disintegration  was  developing  fast  in  the 
country  and  it  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  resist  it  not  merely  by  remedial 
measures  but  by  releasing  integrating  forces. 

I  explained  my  point  of  view,  firstly  that  the  States  Reorganisation 
Commission’s  recommendations  should  be  placed  on  a  constitutional  basis  and 
rights  and  obligations  made  justiciable;  secondly  that  integrating  forces  like  (1) 
placing  important  services  on  an  All-India  basis  and  posting  of  officers 
irrespective  of  regional  affiliations;  (2)  establishing  Central  Universities  with 
English  and  Hindi  as  media  of  instruction;  and  (3)  zonal  implementation  of 
intra-State  projects,  should  be  undertaken  as  a  definite  policy  to  counter  the 
disintegrating  effects  of  linguism.  I  mentioned  to  him  that  though  I  had  found 
several  friends  favourable  to  the  idea  of  a  National  Convention,  unless  the 
major  Political  Parties  associated  themselves  with  the  move,  nothing  effective 
could  be  done. 

The  Prime  Minister  expressed  himself  in  favour  of  a  Convention,  but  was 
of  the  view  that  he  should  first  secure  the  reactions  of  the  Chief  Ministers.  He 
was  also  agreeable  that  a  national  platform  should  be  evolved  and  all  the  Parties 


75.  Record. 
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represented  in  the  Parliament  invited  to  take  part  in  it.  He  also  expressed  the 
view  that  important  independent  persons  and  eminent  educationists  should  also 
be  invited. 


27.  From  Partap  Singh  Kairon:  Tara  Singh  to  fast  in 
Delhi76 

[Refer  to  item  52] 


13  July,  1961 

[DearPanditji] 

I  have  come  to  know  from  a  reliable  source  that  a  group  of  followers  of 
Master  Tara  Singh  will  make  an  attempt  to  carry  him  to  Gurdwara  Raqabganj, 
Delhi,  for  his  fast. 

Some  people  of  Punjab  Jan  Sangh  have  written  to  Shri  Golwalkar  to  send 
a  letter  to  Master  Tara  Singh,  asking  him  to  give  up  his  fast  and  that  a  Commission 
be  formed  in  which  he  and  Master  Tara  Singh  and  his  men  will  discuss  the 
question  of  Punjabi  Suba.  As  Shri  Golwalkar  considers  Hindus  and  Sikhs  as 
one,  the  Jan  Sangh  leader  should  entreat  Master  Tara  Singh  not  to  lose  his  life. 
With  kindest  regards, 


[Yours  sincerely, 
Partap  Singh  Kairon] 


76.  Letter  from  the  Chief  Minister  of  Punjab.  MHA,  File  No.  40/9/61 -Poll  p.  4/c. 

77.  Letter  from  the  Secretary.  PMO,  File  No.  17(374)/59-71-PMS,  Sr.  No.  23-A. 
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28.  From  Builders’  Association  of  India:  Contract  System 
in  Construction77 

[Refer  to  item  246] 

United  India  Building, 
2nd  Floor,  West  Wing, 
Sir  Pherozeshah  Mehta  Road,  Fort, 

Bombay  No.  1 
14th  July,  1961 

Secretary  to  the  Prime  Minister, 

Government  of  India, 

New  Delhi 

Dear  Sir, 

We  draw  your  kind  attention  to  the  following  P.T.I.  message  of  Prime  Minister’s 
speech  at  Students’  Meeting  at  Jabalpur  and  request  you  to  kindly  favour  us 
with  detailed  report  and  oblige. 

“Contract  System  Must  Go:  Nehru 
Jabalpur,  July  12 

Prime  Minister  Nehru  said  yesterday  that  the  system  of  giving  construction 
works  to  contractors  should  be  done  away  with. 

The  Prime  Minister,  who  was  addressing  the  meeting  of  students  yesterday 
morning  said  that  since  crores  of  rupees  were  being  spent  in  construction 
work,  this  should  be  done  with  the  participation  of  people.  This  would  affect  a 
lot  of  saving.” 

I  shall  await  your  kind  early  reply. 

Yours  faithfully, 
Secretary 

29.  From  H.J.  Bhabha:  Restricting  Building  atTrombay78 

[Refer  to  item  345] 

The  purpose  of  this  note  is  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Prime  Minister  to  the 
recent  increase  in  the  population  of  Trombay  Island  and  the  continued  location 
of  new  industries  there,  which  are  not  in  the  interests  of  national  security,  and 


78.  Note,  14  July  1961,  from  the  Chairman  of  the  AEC. 
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are  causing  increasing  concern  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  These 
developments  cannot  be  permitted  to  proceed  without  grave  risk. 

2 .  The  site  for  the  Thorium  Plant  at  Trombay,  which  subsequently  became 
the  nucleus  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Establishment,  was  chosen  in  November 
1950.  At  that  time  there  was  very  little  habitation  on  Trombay  Island,  except 
for  Trombay  village  at  its  north-eastern  end  with  a  leper  home  nearby  and  a 
small  Naval  Establishment,  and  a  small  fishing  village  called  Gavanpada  near  its 
southern  tip  about  a  mile  from  the  Thorium  Plant.  One  had  to  reach  Gavanpada 
village  along  a  cart  track,  and  the  last  mile  or  so  to  the  site  of  the  Thorium  Plant 
had  to  be  covered  on  foot.  There  was  no  water  or  electricity  in  the  area.  The 
nearest  suburbs  of  Bombay  City  were  over  four  miles  away  as  a  crow  flies. 
This  area  was  selected,  as  it  lay  on  the  harbour,  and  water  and  electricity  could 
be  brought  to  the  site  and  a  road  to  it  built  without  great  expense.  The  site 
therefore  had  the  unusual  advantages  of  isolation  and  reasonable  accessibility, 
so  that  the  industrial  potential  of  Bombay  could  be  used  for  a  rapid  development 
of  our  atomic  energy  programme,  while  at  the  same  time  being  isolated  from 
all  residential  and  industrial  areas. 

3.  In  1952,  Government  decided  to  establish  on  Trombay  Island  in  the 
private  sector  two  refineries,  namely,  the  Burmah-Shell  and  the  Standard 
Vacuum.  In  September  1952  the  site  was  selected  for  the  construction  of  the 
Thermal  Station  of  the  Tata  Power  Company.  The  decision  to  increase  the  area 
acquired  for  the  Thorium  Plant  so  as  to  accommodate  the  Atomic  Energy 
Establishment  was  taken  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  in  January  1954. 
During  the  last  few  years,  a  number  of  important  new  industries  have  been  or 
are  proposed  to  be  located  in  the  Trombay  area,  namely,  Calico  Mills  Chemical 
Plant,  Union  Carbide  (India)  Ltd.,  Gannon  Dunkerley  (India)  Ltd.  (2  plants), 
Geigy  (Insecticides),  Polychem,  Kosangas,  Kosanmetal,  and  the  Trombay 
Fertiliser  Plant. 

4.  The  Atomic  Energy  Establishment  lies  on  the  eastern  side  of  Trombay 
Hill,  which  runs  mainly  north-south,  between  the  hill  and  the  harbour.  The  Hill 
completely  screens  the  Trombay  Establishment  from  the  industrial  developments 
on  its  western  side,  and  for  security  purposes  the  entire  crest  of  the  hill  has 
been  acquired.  Some  300  acres  of  ground  to  the  north  have  also  been  acquired 
for  building  a  housing  colony  for  some  5,000  families  of  the  staff  of  the  Trombay 
Establishment.  In  order  to  prevent  further  building  up  of  population  at  the  foot 
of  the  western  slopes  of  Trombay  Hill,  action  has  been  initiated  to  acquire 
some  land  on  the  lower  western  slopes  of  the  hill,  which  lies  between  our 
boundary  and  the  boundary  of  the  Standard  Vacuum  Refinery  and  the  other 
industries  on  the  west.  The  stage  has  now  been  reached  when  it  is  undesirable 
for  any  further  industries  to  be  established  in  this  area,  or  for  any  new  residential 
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buildings  to  be  built  at  Trombav.  There  is  hardly  any  room  for  these  anyway. 
This  statement  does  not  refer  to  industries  whose  construction  has  already 
been  initiated,  such  as  the  Trombay  Fertiliser  Plant,  or  to  housing  already  planned, 
such  as  the  housing  colonies  of  the  Fertiliser  Plant  or  the  Atomic  Energy 
Establishment.  Each  of  the  industries  which  have  been  mentioned  in  paragraph 
3  has  built  or  is  building  its  own  housing,  but  this  involves  on  the  whole  a 
relatively  small  number  of  families.  Unfortunately,  a  Sindhi  Refugee  Colony, 
which  has  no  connection  with  any  of  the  industries,  was  established  on  the 
Golf  Course  Road,  and  more  low  and  middle  class  housing  seems  to  be  under 
construction  or  contemplated.  If  Trombay  is  an  industrial  area,  as  it  obviously 
is,  the  construction  of  housing  for  residential  purposes  other  than  by  the 
industries  directly  concerned  should  clearly  be  forbidden. 

5.  The  worst  feature  of  all  is  the  number  of  completely  unauthorised 
persons  who  are  permitted  to  squat  on  vacant  land  and  indeed,  by  the  side  of 
the  main  road  going  to  Trombay,  which  was  a  completely  open  area  only  a  few 
years  ago.  A  large  number  of  temporary  shops  have  been  permitted  to  be  located, 
most  of  them  housed  in  unhygienic  huts  and  tin  shacks,  and  some  even  in 
temporary  brick  structures.  These  are  located  at  the  side  of  the  road  on  strips 
of  land,  which  presumably  belong  to  the  Municipality,  or  should  belong  to  the 
Municipality,  so  as  to  permit  widening  of  the  road  later  and  the  establishment 
of  a  pavement  and  green  strips  on  each  side.  As  practically  all  VIPs  including 
Heads  of  States  are  taken  along  this  road  through  Trombay  to  see  the  Atomic 
Energy  Establishment  and  the  new  industries  which  have  been  built  at  Trombay, 
this  deplorable  development  of  squatters’  huts  and  tumble-down  shops  along 
the  main  road  is  most  undesirable.  Vigorous  action  is  necessary  to  stop  this 
unseemly  and  unauthorised  building  of  huts,  which  should  have  been  stopped 
long  ago  by  the  Municipality.  It  may  be  necessary,  at  this  stage,  to  seek  the 
assistance  of  the  State  Government. 

6.  Most  of  the  atomic  energy  activities  at  Trombay  are  as  safe  as  in  any 
normal  industry.  The  old  and  new  laboratories,  the  thorium  and  uranium  plants, 
the  fuel  fabrication  and  electronics  fabrication  facilities,  and  even  the  two 
reactors,  Apsara  and  Zerlina,  present  no  special  problems.  But  there  is  a  high 
flux  research  reactor,  CIR,79  in  the  area  and  also  a  Used  Fuel  Element 
Reprocessing  Plant.  As  is  generally  known,  there  have  been  less  accidents 
either  to  plant  or  to  personnel  in  the  atomic  energy  industry  in  the  world  than  in 
any  other  conventional  industry,  thanks  to  the  early  recognition  of  the  dangers 
and  the  multiply  duplicated  precautions  taken  against  any  possible  incident.  As 


79.  Canadian-Indian  Reactor,  located  in  Trombay. 
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far  as  CIR  is  concerned,  it  is  enclosed  in  a  hermetically  sealed  steel  shell,  and 
there  are  several  parallel  automatic  safety  devices  to  shut  down  the  reactor  and 
seal  it  off  in  case  of  an  accident.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  Used  Fuel 
Element  Reprocessing  Plant.  Nevertheless,  as  in  all  matters  in  this  world,  an 
accident  cannot  be  absolutely  excluded,  and  certain  incidents  would  have 
undesirable  results  if  they  occur  in  a  populated  area.  One  must  also  bear  in 
mind  the  possibility  that  although  we  are  a  peace-loving  nation,  we  can  never 
be  absolutely  certain  that  we  may  not  be  embroiled  one  day  in  an  all-out  war 
with  one  of  our  neighbours.  Although,  in  case  of  such  an  eventuality,  special 
precautions  to  shut  down  dangerous  plants  will  be  taken,  the  aerial  bombing  of 
Trombay  Island  must  be  reckoned  with.  Trombay,  one  of  the  most  modem 
industrial  areas  in  India,  would  obviously  be  a  target  attracting  enemy  attack, 
and  for  this  reason  alone  it  would  be  wholly  undesirable  to  let  a  large  population 
density  be  built  up  within  this  area,  or  to  locate  more  industries  in  it.  The  time 
has  therefore  come  when  decisive  action  must  be  taken  by  the  Central 
Government  jointly  with  the  Government  of  Maharashtra  (i)  to  restrict  all  further 
population  growth  in  this  area,  and  (ii)  to  forbid  the  location  of  new  industries 
on  Trombay  Island.  There  is  nothing  extraordinary  or  unusual  about  this 
proposal,  since  it  is  normal  to  establish  separate  zones  in  cities  for  industrial, 
residential,  business,  and  other  purposes.  It  would  therefore  be  within  the 
powers  of  Government  to  declare  the  whole  area  of  Trombay  Island  an 
exclusively  industrial  area,  and  forbid  any  further  building  of  general  residential 
accommodation  in  it  beyond  what  is  already  built  or  planned.  Any  further  increase 
in  population  in  this  area  would  be  wholly  undesirable,  and  would  present  grave 

problems  in  times  of  emergency. 

7.  It  is  clearly  desirable  that  this  matter  be  treated  as  secret,  and  it  is 
suggested  that  it  be  dealt  with  at  the  highest  level  between  the  Prime  Minister 
and  the  Chief  Minister  of  Maharashtra.  It  is  also  suggested  that  the  other 
Ministries  of  the  Central  Government  be  informed  that  for  security  reasons  no 
new  industries  should  be  located  on  Trombay  Island. 
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30.  From  S.D.D.  Nichols-Roy:  Rejection  of  Scottish 
Solution80 

[Refer  to  items  95,  97] 

We  received  the  proceedings  of  your  discussions  with  our  Hill  leaders  in  Delhi 
forwarded  with  your  letter  of  June  3rd,  to  Sri  Williamson  Sangma.81  We  also 
received  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  of  discussions  held  in  Shillong,82  which, 
we  found  unfortunately  were  not  correctly  recorded  by  the  officers  of  the 
Assam  Government  not  only  as  to  details  but  regarding  the  substance  and  spirit 
of  the  discussions,  and  certain  important  statements  were  omitted.  The 
Conference  therefore  decided  not  to  take  note  of  these  latter  proceedings  and 
only  the  discussions  held  in  Delhi  were  discussed  by  the  Conference  of  Hill 
leaders. 

In  forwarding  herewith  a  copy  of  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  5th  All- 
Party  Hill  Leaders’  Conference  held  at  Tura  from  29th  June  to  1st  July,  1961 
we  regret  that  your  administrative  proposals  based  somewhat  on  the  Scottish 
pattern,  for  the  autonomous  districts  of  Assam  could  not  be  accepted  as  it  was 
felt  that  the  proposals  do  not  yet  solve  the  main  problems  of  the  hill  people  in 
relation  with  the  Assamese  people. 

While  we  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  the  sincerity  of  your  intentions  in 
trying  to  help  the  Hill  people  out  of  their  troubles,  our  inability  to  accept  your 
proposals  has  been  due  to  two  main  reasons.  Firstly,  we  have  felt  that  the 
proposed  arrangement  would  increase  rather  than  reduce  the  constant  friction 
between  the  Assamese  people  and  the  people  of  the  hills.  Some  Assamese  leaders 
have  also  felt  the  same  thing.  They  have  expressed  on  more  than  one  occasion 
that  they  would  prefer  a  Separate  State  to  be  given  for  the  Hill  people  rather 
than  have  the  hill  districts... “remain  under  a  clumsy  arrangement  of  autonomy 
called  Scottish  type?”  This  is  quoted  from  the  Editorial  of  the  Assam  Tribune 
of  July  2nd  which  also  said: 

“Further  we  are  afraid  that  the  Scottish  Pattern  would,  in  its  practical 
working,  result  in  needless  friction  between  hill  representatives  and  the  other 
members  of  the  Assam  Assembly.” 


80.  Letter,  15  July  1961,  from  the  General  Secretary,  Council  of  Action  of  the  All-Party  Hill 
Leaders’  Conference,  Shillong,  Assam.  MHA,  File  No.  4/2/61-SR(R)-A,  pp.  15-16/c. 
Salutation  not  available. 

81.  See  SWJN/SS/69/items  41  and  40. 

82.  See  SWJN/SS/69/items  17  and  29. 
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Secondly  we  have  re-studied  the  language  problem  in  the  light  of  the  “Shastri 
formula”83  and  have  found  that  the  hill  people  have  no  real  relief  and  that  Assamese 
is  accepted  by  the  Shastri  Formula  to  be  the  sole  official  language  of  Assam, 
and  the  Home  Minister  has  moreover  stated  that  it  is  our  duty  to  accept  the 
official  language  of  the  State  and  to  learn  it  quickly.  Therefore  your  good 
intentions  and  assurances  are  contrary  to  the  Assam  Language  Act  and  the 
intentions  of  the  Home  Minister  as  given  in  his  statement  and  formula. 

One  objection  you  had  to  the  Separate  State  proposal  was  that  resources 
would  be  spent  unnecessarily  on  such  items  as  a  Separate  High  Court,  University, 
Governor,  etc.  but  for  these  perhaps  there  could  be  some  change  or  adjustment 
made,  as  in  the  case  of  Nagaland,  if  the  principle  of  separation  is  conceded. 

We  have  not  taken  our  decisions  hastily  but  after  many  conferences  and 
number  of  discussions  with  you  and  the  Home  Minister  over  a  period  of  7-8 
months.  Although  we  feel  that  you  yourself  may  have  understood  the  real 
problems  and  needs  of  our  hill  people,  it  seemed  to  us  that  others  in  Delhi  have 
not  realised  the  intensity  of  feeling  for  this  move,  as  evidenced  in  various  ways 
such  as  the  language  policy  statement  of  the  Home  Minister  and  his  not 
consulting  the  hill  leaders  on  the  language  problem  of  the  hills  during  his  last 
visit  to  Shillong.  The  Conference  therefore  felt  that  the  deep  convictions  of  the 
hill  people  could  only  be  understood  through  some  form  of  mass  movement.84 

We  trust  you  realise  that  our  people  have  come  to  these  decisions  after 
much  thought  and  not  merely  through  an  emotional  outburst.  The  creation  of  a 
Separate  State  is  in  our  opinion  the  only  real  solution  and  we  finally  appeal  to 
you  to  solve  this  question  once  for  all  by  agreeing  to  this  desire  of  the  Hill 
people. 


31.  From  D.  Sanjivayya:  Explaining  Himself85 

[Refer  to  item  87] 


Hyderabad 
Dated  17th  July,  1961 


My  dear  Panditji, 

In  the  normal  circumstances  I  would  have  kept  the  agreement  with  Telengana 
in  the  forefront  but  in  view  of  the  abnormal  conditions  which  had  arisen  in 


83.  See  SWJN/SS/69/appendix  39. 

84.  For  Nehru’s  reactions  to  the  news  reports  about  these  resolutions,  see  items  90-91. 

85.  Excerpts  from  letter  from  the  Chief  Minister  of  Andhra  Pradesh.  PMO,  File  No.  33(76)/ 
62-64-PMS,  Sr.  No.  3-A. 
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consequence  of  the  exit  of  two  Ministers  and  accumulation  of  subjects  to  be 
handled  by  me,  I  had  to  make  this  arrangement  which  was  the  best  in  the  bad 
circumstances.  I  may  be  permitted  to  recall  in  proof  of  my  sincerity  to  respect 
the  agreement  that  it  was  I  who  revived  the  post  of  Deputy  Chief  Minister  and 
conferred  it  on  Sri  K.V.  Ranga  Reddy  though  that  office  was  kept  in  abeyance 
previously.  It  was  far  from  me  to  flout  the  agreement  nor  to  slight  Sri  M. 
Narasinga  Rao  who  has  been  and  is  held  by  me  in  great  esteem.  It  is  not 
correct  either  to  say  that  he  was  deprived  of  the  Home  portfolio  as  he  did  not 
withdraw  a  case  from  a  court.  Sri  Narasinga  Rao  has  on  the  other  hand  been 
requesting  me  for  the  last  six  months  to  take  over  the  Home  portfolio  from  him 
and  that  was  one  other  consideration  which  prompted  me  to  carry  out  the 
change.  I  assure  you  that  if  the  exchange  of  portfolios  had  been  effected  as 
between  us  it  was  purely  as  an  administrative  necessity.  As  you  say  that  it  is 
helpful  to  consult  some  important  Members  of  the  Cabinet  prior  to  reshuffling, 
I  will  certainly  abide  by  your  advice.  I  may  mention  in  this  connection  that  on 
his  return  from  Delhi,  the  Deputy  Chief  Minister  informed  me  that  Sri  Lai 
Bahadur  Shastri86  would  shortly  visit  this  place  and  discuss  this  matter.  I  thought 
that  I  could  mention  to  him  the  considerations  which  prevailed  with  me  for  the 
transfer  of  portfolios  and  bring  this  sorry  episode  to  an  end  to  the  satisfaction 
of  all  concerned. 

As  regards  the  G.O.  which  laid  down  reservation  of  posts  by  promotion  I 
am  enclosing  a  sho^  note  on  the  subject  in  order  not  to  burden  this  letter  with 
details.  The  note  is  self-explanatory  and  sets  out  the  necessity  for  and  the 
circumstances  in  which  it  has  been  issued.  I  cannot,  however,  refrain  from 
mentioning  that  I  noticed  on  the  strength  of  statistics  collected  that  the 
representation  of  Scheduled  Castes,  Scheduled  Tribes  and  Backward  Classes 
has  been  negligible  in  some  services  and  inadequate  in  others  and  that  therefore 
the  G.O.  has  been  issued  as  a  measure  of  social  justice.  It  was  not  at  all  my 
intention  to  sacrifice  merit  and  efficiency  at  the  altar  of  reservation.  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  G.O.  has  been  in  operation,  merit  was  recognised  in  the  past 
few  weeks  and  officials  of  other  classes  were  given  promotions  exempting 
them  from  the  operation  of  the  G.O.  No  doubt  I  hold  strong  views  that  consistent 
with  efficiency  and  merit,  reservation  should  be  adhered  to  in  terms  of  the 
G.O.  But  even  here  I  will  abide  by  your  advice  after  discussion  of  this  matter 
with  me  during  my  ensuing  visit  to  Delhi. 

I  conclude  that  I  have  not  been  circulating  to  the  Ministers  your  fortnightly 
letters.  In  view  of  what  you  stated  I  will  in  future  circulate  to  the  Ministers  not 


86.  Home  Minister. 
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only  the  fortnightly  letters  but  also  letters  of  general  interest  received  from 
you. 

Sri  K.  V.  Ranga  Reddi  has  made  the  unfortunate  allegation  that  he  could  not 
get  from  me  a  few  minutes  to  discuss  the  question  of  exchange  of  portfolios. 
It  is  common  knowledge  that  I  give  interviews  to  300  officials  and  non-officials 
each  day  on  an  average.  The  Ministers  do,  of  course,  drop  into  my  room,  at 
my  residence  or  at  the  Secretariat,  with  or  without  notice  as  they  choose,  and 
I  receive  them  with  great  pleasure  and  discuss  matters  with  them.  I  am  accessible 
to  one  and  all  and  much  more  so  to  Ministers.  It  was  open  to  Shri  K.V.  Ranga 
Reddi  to  have  seen  me  at  any  time  and  discussed  any  matter  with  me.  In  actual 
fact  he  did  call  on  me  unannounced  and  we  had  together  discussed  on  several 
occasions  in  the  past.  It  is  really  inexplicable  why  he  should  ungraciously  allege 
that  I  refused  to  see  him  for  20  days. 

There  was  also  the  other  allegation  that  I  was  lately  been  renouncing 
“Suvamas”  in  my  speeches.  I  can  only  say  that  this  is  far  from  the  truth.  As 
one  with  considerable  experience  of  men  and  matters,  I  cannot  be  so  insensible 
as  to  criticise  suvamas  either  in  public  or  in  private.  I  regret  for  the  wrong 
information  conveyed  to  you. 

With  highest  regards, 


Yours  sincerely, 
D.  Sanjivayya 


32.  From  N.  Sanjiva  Reddy:  Cachar  DCC87 

[Refer  to  item  94] 


July  17,  1961 

My  dear  Panditji, 

After  discussing  with  you  on  26th  June  regarding  the  action  proposed  by  the 
Assam  P.C.C.  against  the  Cachar  Congressmen  and  the  three  D.C.C.s  I  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  President,  Assam  P.C.C.  asking  him  to  await  the  result  of  Shri  Lai 
Bahadurji’s  talks  with  the  Cachar  people  before  taking  further  action. 

I  am  again  writing  to  the  President,  Assam  P.C.C.  today  to  send  to  the 
A.I.C.C.  all  connected  papers  regarding  Cachar  Congressmen  and  Congress 
Committees  so  that  the  question  of  further  action  could  be  discussed  and  decided 


87.  Letter  from  the  Congress  President.  NMML,  AICC  Papers,  II  Instalment,  Part  II,  File 
No.  3153H  (Pt.  I),  p.  358. 
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at  this  level.  I  am  enclosing  copies  of  the  letters  which  1  wrote  to  Shri  Siddhinath 
Sarma  on  June  27  and  I  am  writing  today  again. 

With  best  regards, 

Yours  sincerely, 
N.  Sanjiva  Reddy 


33.  (a)  From  M.J.  Desai:  American  Concern  about  Nehru’s 
Views  on  US  Arms  Supply  to  Pakistan88 

[Refer  to  item  4] 

The  U.S.  Deputy  Chief  of  Mission,  Mr  Maffitt,89  saw  me  this  afternoon.  He 
said  that  he  had  received  a  telephone  call  from  his  Ambassador90  from  Madras 
about  a  portion  in  this  morning’s  Statesman ,  reproduced  below,91  and  expressed 
the  Ambassador’s  concern  at  P.M.’s  reported  statement  that  he  believed  that 
U.S.  had  agreed  to  provide  more  arms  aid  to  Pakistan.  Mr  Maffitt  said  that  his 
Ambassador  had  made  the  position  quite  clear  earlier  and  stated  that  no  increase 
in  arms  aid  was  contemplated. 

The  Prime  Minister,  obviously  referring  to  the  joint  communique  issued  by 
President  Kennedy  and  President  Ayub  at  Washington  and  the  reported  U.S. 
willingness  to  provide  more  arms  aid  to  Pakistan,  said:  “it  cannot  be  understood 
how  the  U.S. A.  could  agree  to  President  Ayub’s  request  for  more  military  aid 
just  because  he  was  threatening  to  walk  to  the  Chinese  camp.  While  the  U.S. A. 
thought  it  was  providing  arms  to  Pakistan  to  combat  Communism,  it  is  very 
well  known  all  over  the  world  that  Pakistan  has  military  aims  against  peaceful 
countries.”92 

2.  I  told  Mr.  Maffitt  that  PM.  spoke  in  Hindi  and  obviously  this  is  a  case 
of  bad  reporting,  I  stressed  that  the  portion  in  quotations  makes  it  quite  clear 
that  P.M.  did  not  believe  that  the  U.S.A.  had  promised  to  increase  arms  aid  to 
Pakistan.The  press  reporter’s  construction  of  these  remarks  and  relating  these 


88.  Note,  20  July  1961,  by  the  Foreign  Secretary.  GOI,  MEA,  Historical  Division,  Notes, 
Memoranda  and  Decisions  of  Shri  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  September  1946-May  1964 ,  Vol. 
Ill,  US  Military  Assistance  to  Pakistan,  January  1959-May  1964,  p.  24,  cols  1-2. 

89.  Edward  P.  Mafiflt. 

90.  John  Kenneth  Galbraith. 

9 1 .  See  appendix  33  (b). 

92.  These  same  words  were  reported  by  The  Hindu  of  20  July  1961,  p.  1,  in  its  reports  of  19 
July  from  Srinagar. 
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remarks  to  what  the  press  reporter  thought  the  reference  related  to  is  obviously 
the  slant  of  the  press  reporter.  I  said  that  we  know  that  there  has  been  no 
promise  of  any  increase  in  arms  aid  and  even  President  Ayub  has  made  that 
clear  in  his  speech  yesterday.  Mr.  Maffitt  said  that  he  will  make  the  position 
clear  to  his  Ambassador  so  that  he  need  not  be  exercised  over  this  obvious 
slant  by  the  press  reporter  particularly  when  the  P.M.’s  speech  as  quoted  makes 
it  clear  that  he  could  not  believe  that  the  U.S.A.  would  agree  to  increase  military 
aid  to  Pakistan  just  because  President  Ayub  threatened  to  walk  into  the  Chinese 

93 

camp. 

For  information. 


33.  (b)  Nehru  on  US  Aid  to  Pakistan94 

[Refer  to  item  4] 

Supply  of  Modem  Arms  to  Pakistan 
Nehru’s  Concern  over  U.S.  Decision 

Mr.  Nehru  said  in  Delhi  on  Thursday  that  the  US  Government’s  decision  to 
give  the  “latest  type  of  weapons”  to  Pakistan  would  have  an  “effect”  on  the 
Indo-American  relations. 

The  PM  was  speaking  at  a  tea  party  given  in  his  honour  by  the  Press 
Association  says  PTI. 

Asked  whether  the  recent  visit  of  the  Pakistan  President  to  the  USA  had 
brought  about  a  change  in  the  American  attitude  to  India,  he  said:  “I  don’t 
personally  think  there  has  been  any  change  in  the  American  attitude  to  India  but 
the  most  that  I  can  say  is  that  I  think  that  under  certain  pressures  they  (the 
leaders  of  the  U.S.  government)  have  tried  to  say  something  which  might  to 


93.  From  Nehru’s  speech  of  19  July  1961  at  Srinagar:  “Well,  there  was  no  room  for  any 
misunderstanding  about  this  because  the  elders  in  Pakistan  have  made  it  quite  clear  that 
they  will  certainly  use  the  military  aid  given  to  them  against  India,  if  necessary  without 
asking  for  anyone’s  permission.  They  have  demolished  completely  whatever  the  United 
States  had  said  about  the  conditions  attached  to  the  arms  aid  to  Pakistan.” 

And  again:  “On  the  one  hand,  it  has  been  said  that  Pakistan  is  the  only  ally  of  the 
United  States  in  Asia.  On  the  other  hand,  they  have  also  said  that  unless  sufficient  aid  is 
forthcoming  Pakistan  will  be  forced  to  ally  itself  with  China.  Isn’t  this  a  strange  friendship? 
Do  responsible  people  indulge  in  such  antics?”  See  item  16. 

94.  Statement  made  at  the  Press  Association  on  20  July  1961.  Reproduced  from  The  Statesman, 
21  July  1961,  p.  1. 
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some  extent  please  the  Pakistan  President.  I  don’t  think  there  has  been  any  real 
change  on  the  American  side,  but,  of  course,  I  don’t  exactly  know.” 

A  correspondent  asked  whether  the  Indian  Ambassador  to  U.S.  had  obtained 
any  clarification  about  the  implications  of  giving  modem  U.S.  arms  to  Pakistan. 

Mr.  Nehru  replied,  “He  has  had  some  explanations  and  elucidations.  He  is 
pursuing  the  matter.  He  was  broadly  told  by  the  U.S.  Government  that  this 
meant  really  continuing  the  help  they  were  giving  to  Pakistan  and  that  there 
was  nothing  very  new  about  it. 

The  Prime  Minister  said  he  was  sure  the  US  Government  did  not  want  to 
change  its  attitude  to  India.  But  some  of  its  actions  might  amount  to  a  change 
in  the  U.S.  attitude,  even  though  not  intentional.  “For  instance  if  they  give  them 
(Pakistan)  some  type  of  latest  weapons,  that  certainly  has  an  effect  on  the 
sitaution.” 

Mr.  Nehru  said:  “It  is  obvious  that  India  can  compete  with  most  countries, 
certainly  by  Pakistan,  in  anything.  But  we  cannot  go  about  competing  with  the 
USA  or  with  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  beyond  our  capacity  to  do  that  and  if  either 
of  these  great  countries  throws  its  weight  in  the  supply  of  latest  weapons,  it 
will  make  a  big  difference.” 

The  Prime  Minister  was  then  asked  whether  India  was  taking  steps  to 
have  its  own  missiles  in  view  of  Pakistan  getting  air-to-air  and  ground-to-air 
missiles  from  the  U.S. 

He  replied:  “I  cannot  tell  you  much  about  that  because  one  does  not  normally 
shout  from  house  tops  what  one  has  got  or  what  one  might  get.  We  are  certainly 
going  to  follow  our  principle  of  trying,  first  of  all  to  manufacture  our  own 
weapons  and  secondly  of  buying  what  we  have  to  buy.  We  do  not  accept 
military  aid  in  that  way.” 

Mr.  Nehru  said  that  if  India  had  manufactured  some  missiles,  it  was  on  an 
experimental  basis.  It  did  not  mean  that  India  had  an  abundance  of  them. 

“When  this  type  of  weapon  is  given  to  Pakistan  by  the  USA  it  obviously 
gives  Pakistan  an  edge  so  far  as  that  weapon  is  concerned.  But  to  what  extent 
this  will  help  them  is  another  matter.  We  cannot  say.” 

The  Prime  Minister  recalled  that  the  former  U.S.  President,  Mr  Eisenhower, 
had  offered  military  aid  to  India  when  India  protested  against  military  aid  to 
Pakistan  and  said,  “We  sent  him  (Mr  Eisenhower)  a  polite  reply  but  pointed  out 
that  it  was  almost  adding  insult  to  injury,  that  is,  the  injury  was  supply  of 
military  aid  to  Pakistan  against  us  and  the  insult  would  be  that  when  we  were 
protesting  against  it  on  principle,  to  ask  us  to  break  our  principle.” 
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34.  From  K.N.  Katju:  Unemployed  Doctors95 

[Refer  to  items  268  and  270] 

The  23/25  July,  1961 

My  dear  Jawaharlal, 

In  your  letter  dated  the  4th  July,  1961,  you  wrote  to  me  about  a  news  item 
regarding  unemployment  of  a  large  number  of  graduates  in  medicine  who  had 
come  out  of  the  Medical  Colleges  this  year.  You  expressed  surprise  that  these 
people  had  not  been  employed  though  it  was  generally  stated  that  there  were 
numerous  vacancies  in  Madhya  Pradesh.  I  am  afraid  the  correct  position  has 
not  been  clearly  stated  in  the  newspapers.  We  had  a  large  number  of  vacancies 
last  year,  but  most  of  them  were  filled  up  and  I  think  only  about  25  remained 
unfilled.  These  medical  graduates  are  not  eligible  for  employment  unless  they 
have  done  six  months  internship  training  in  hospitals.  The  correct  position  has 
been  explained  in  the  note  which  I  annex  herewith.96 


Yours  affectionately, 
K.N.  Katju 


35.  From  Keshava  Deva  Malaviya:  Dharma  Teja  Should 
Keep  Off97 

[ Refer  to  item  244] 


July  24,  1961 

My  dear  Jawaharlalji, 

Kindly  refer  to  your  letter  No.  1460-PMH/61  dated  10th  July  with  an  enclosure 
of  a  copy  of  Teja’s  letter. 

I  have  not  met  Teja  since  many  months  when  on  the  question  of  shipping 
a  decision  was  made  generally  in  favour  of  his  proposal.  When  I  met  him  I  got 
the  impression  that  he  wanted  to  use  the  subject  of  oil  negotiations  for  his  own 
purposes.  I  discourage  him  on  this  and  I  now  learn  that  he  is  again  taking 
initiative  in  suggesting  things  to  Stan  vac  people.  Men  like  Rufus  Burton  are  too 


95.  Letter  from  the  Chief  Minister  of  Madhya  Pradesh.  PMO,  File  No.  40(230)/60-70- 
PMS,  Sr.  No.  2-A. 

96.  Note  not  available  in  NMML. 

97.  Letter  from  the  Minister  of  Mines  and  Oil.  PMO,  Fie  No.  1 7(463)/6 1  -63-PMS,  Vol.  I,  Sr. 
No.  26-A. 
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seasoned  and  they  know  their  job  well.  It  will  be  better  for  Dharma  Teja  not  to 
discuss,  much  less  make  suggestions,  about  oil  exploration  unless  he  has 
specifically  received  some  instructions  from  the  Government’ s  side.  He  seems 
to  be  taking  initiative  in  suggesting  to  them  that  negotiations  should  be  resumed. 
This  initiative  will  not  be  desirable. 

Your  letter  has  given  him  appropriate  advice  in  this  connection.  Hence 
there  is  nothing  which  has  to  be  done  just  now. 


Yours  affectionately, 
Keshava  Deva  Malaviya 


36.  (a)  From  Y.D.  Gundevia98 

[Refer  to  item  363] 

Prime  Minister  may  please  see  Deputy  Secretary’s  note  above. 

We  have,  to-date,  received  no  less  than  sixteen  questions  related  to  the 
Gopalganj  riots.  In  view  of  the  considerable  publicity  which  these  riots  in  East 
Pakistan  have  already  received,  Prime  Minister  would,  presumably,  wish  to 
answer  these  questions,  or  make  a  statement  covering  them.  I  would  suggest 
that  the  answer  or  the  statement  may  be  along  the  lines  of  the  Press  Note  we 
had  issued  on  the  22nd  June,  with  a  few  necessary  modifications.  If  PM 
approves,  we  will  approach  the  Rajya  Sabha  and  the  Lok  Sabha  Secretariats  on 
the  lines  of  paragraph  5  of  the  Deputy  Secretary’s  note  above  also. 


36.  (b)  On  Gopalganj99 

[Refer  to  item  363-364] 

In  the  first  week  of  May  we  had  received  a  number  of  reports  which  indicated 
that  serious  communal  disturbances  had  taken  place  in  some  villages  of  the 
Gopalganj  Sub  Division  of  Faridpur  District  of  East  Pakistan  involving  mainly 
the  Namasudra  community. 

2.  We,  thereupon,  felt  that  it  would  be  useful  if  our  Deputy  High 
Commissioner,  in  Dacca,  could  visit  the  affected  area  and  send  us  a  factual 


98.  Note,  25  July  1961.  MHA,  File  No.  2(88)/61-BL,  p.  8/Notes. 

99.  Note,  presented  as  a  Statement  in  the  Rajya  Sabha,  14  August  1961.  MEA,  File  No. 
2(88)/61-BL,  pp.  13-14/Corr. 
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report.  The  Pakistan  Government  informed  us  that  there  had  been  a  dispute 
over  damage  to  some  crops  by  cattle  which  had  resulted  in  the  death  of  four 
persons  (2  Muslims  and  2  Hindus)  and  injuries  to  four  Muslims  and  one  Hindu, 
the  assumption  being  that  the  incident  was  inconsequential.  Our  Deputy  High 
Commissioner’s  visit  was  made  possible  by  the  Pakistan  authorities  only  in  the 
first  week  of  June.  Pakistan  officials  accompanied  the  Deputy  High 
Commissioner  throughout  the  tour,  and  this  rather  came  in  the  way  of  free 
contacts  between  him  and  the  Namasudra  community. 

3 .  The  report  of  the  Deputy  High  Commissioner,  confirms  the  origin  of 
the  dispute  as  stated  by  Pakistan,  but  goes  on  to  confirm  that  a  serious  communal 
disturbance  did  occur  in  Gopalganj  Sub  Division  of  Faridpur  District,  which 
resulted  in  loss  of  life  and  widespread  arson.  A  rough  estimate  of  casualties, 
including  that  dead,  injured  and  those  who  were  missing  was  said  to  be  about 
500.  The  local  police  and  the  East  Pakistan  Rifles  delayed  going  to  the  scene 
and,  when  they  actually  arrived  they  were  alleged  to  have  taken  up  a  partisan 
attitude. 

4.  We  handed  over  an  official  Note  to  the  High  Commission  for  Pakistan 
in  Delhi  in  terms  of  the  Agreement  signed  by  the  Prime  Ministers  of  India  and 
Pakistan  in  April,  1950  emphasising  the  measures  to  be  taken  by  the  Pakistan 
Government  for  creating  necessary  conditions  whereby  the  members  of  the 
minority  community  could  live  with  dignity  and  self-respect  as  equal  citizens 
of  Pakistan. 

5 .  We  have  since  received  the  reply  of  the  Pakistan  Government  in  which 
they  have  reiterated  their  version  of  the  disturbance,  which  is  completely  contrary 
to  the  facts  as  related  to  us. 

6.  The  position  of  minorities  is,  for  all  intents  and  purposes,  governed  by 
the  Prime  Ministers’  Agreement  of  1950.  In  our  official  representation  on  the 
subject  to  the  Government  of  Pakistan,  we  have  emphasised  that  conditions 
should  be  created  whereby  the  members  of  the  minority  community  could  live 
with  dignity  and  self-respect,  as  equal  citizens  of  Pakistan,  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  the  1950  Agreement;  and  the  Government  of  Pakistan  has  been 
pressed  to  take  necessary  measures  for  the  relief  and  rehabilitation  of  those 
who  have  suffered  in  the  riots,  in  order  to  inspire  confidence  amongst  the 
members  of  the  ‘Namasudra’  community  in  this  region  of  East  Pakistan. 
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37.  From  Partap  Singh  Kairon:  Funds  for  Chandigarh 
Project100 

[Refer  to  item  157] 


July  31,  1961 

Respected  Panditji, 

2.  As  you  will,  perhaps,  recall,  the  State  Government  undertook  the 
construction  of  Chandigarh  only  on  being  assured  by  you  that  suitable  financial 
assistance  would  be  given  to  it  by  the  Government  of  India  to  meet  part  of  the 
cost  of  the  Project.  In  this  connection  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  note  recorded 
by  Shri  Chandu  Lai  Trivedi,  the  then  Governor  of  Punjab  after  a  meeting  with 
you  and  the  then  Finance  Minister. 

3.  The  State  Government  has  spent  an  amount  of  Rs  22.2  crores  on  the 
Chandigarh  Project  up  to  the  end  of  the  Second  Five  Year  Plan.  The  greater 
part  of  this  expenditure  will  be  recouped  sooner  or  later  by  the  sale  of  developed 
sites,  by  rent  from  Government  housing  and  by  returns  from  certain  self¬ 
paying  schemes  such  as  Water  Supply.  However,  the  remaining  portion, 
amounting  to  Rs  8.53  crores,  will  yield  us  no  return  at  any  time  and  is,  therefore 
entirely  unproductive  in  character.  This  expenditure  represents  items  such  as 
the  Secretariat,  the  High  Court  and  the  Assembly  Building  and  that  unproductive 
element  in  Government  housing  which  represents  the  difference  between 
economic  rent  and  the  rent  we  actually  receive  from  officials. 

4.  While  the  State  Government  is  in  a  position  to  incur  productive 
expenditure  with  the  assistance  of  loans,  it  does  not  have  the  resources  to  meet 
any  portion  of  the  unproductive  expenditure  which,  as  observed  above,  amounts 
to  Rs  3.53  crores,  till  the  end  of  the  Second  Plan.  So  far,  the  Government  of 
India  has  given  us  a  subsidy  of  Rs  1  crore  for  the  Capital  Project.  Our  request 
is  that  the  entire  amount  of  unproductive  expenditure  may  be  met  by  the 
Government  of  India  by  means  of  an  additional  subsidy  of  Rs  7.53  crores  up  to 
the  end  of  the  Second  Plan. 

5.  Our  case  for  a  subsidy  is  based  on  the  consideration  that  the 
construction  of  a  new  Capital  was  forced  on  the  State  Government  as  a  result 
of  Partition.  At  a  later  stage,  the  scope  of  the  Chandigarh  project  had  to  be 


100.  Excerpts  from  letter  from  the  Chief  Minister  of  Punjab.  PMO,  File  No.  7(1 18)/56-66- 
PMS,  Vol.  I,  Sr.  No.  108-A.  Only  excerpts  available  at  the  NMML. 
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widened  as  a  result  of  the  merger  of  the  erstwhile  States  of  Punjab  and  PEPSU, 
which  was  again  a  circumstance  over  which  we  had  no  control. 

Yours  sincerely, 
Partap  Singh 


38.  Signing  Travel  Bills101 

[Refer  to  item  207] 

Subject:  Furnishing  of  monthly  statements  of  tours  of  Ministers  to  the 

Accountant  General,  Central  Revenues. 

The  Accountant  General,  Central  Revenues,  sometime  back,  suggested  that  all 
the  journeys  performed  by  a  Minister  (including  a  Deputy  Minister)  the  cost  of 
which  was  paid  from  the  public  funds  should,  at  some  stage,  be  certified  as 
official  by  the  Minister  himself  because  when  the  requisition,  on  the  strength 
of  which  the  accommodation  was  reserved,  was  signed  by  the  Private  Secretary 
etc.  to  the  Minister,  it  could  not  be  said 

(a)  whether  the  journey  was  actually  performed  by  the  Minister,  and 

(b)  whether  it  was  on  official  duty. 

The  matter  was  examined  in  consultation  with  the  Ministry  of  Finance  and 
the  Comptroller  &  Auditor  General  of  India.  It  was  decided  that  a  consolidated 
monthly  statement  should  be  signed  by  the  Minister/Deputy  Minister  himself 
and  furnished  to  the  A.G.C.R,  every  month,  showing  all  the  official  journeys 
made  by  the  Minister/Deputy  Minister  during  the  preceding  month  for  which 
fares  were  not  paid  by  himself  i.e.  journeys  performed  by 

(i)  special  railway  accommodation  reserved  on  High  Official  Requisition. 

(ii)  by  an  I.A.F/Chartered  plane,  or 

(iii)  by  air  on  an  official  exchange  voucher  etc. 

The  decision  was  taken  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Home  and  the  Finance 
Ministers.  It  was  considered  that  the  above  procedure,  besides  enabling  the 
Accountant  General  to  check  the  debits  if  and  when  raised  in  the  accounts 
against  the  monthly  statements,  would  also  enable  the  Minister/Deputy  Minister 
to  satisfy  himself  that  no  private  journey  of  his  was  inadvertently  included  in 


101.  Note,  1  August  1961,  for  the  Home  Minister.  MHA,  File  No.  14/6/59-Public-I,  p.  46-48. 
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the  statement.  Orders  were  accordingly  issued  to  all  the  Ministries  etc.  vide 
this  Ministry’s  O.M.  No.  14/6/59  Pub-1.,  dated  the  8th  Dec,  1960. 

2.  In  their  O.M.,  dated  the  21st  December,  1960,  the  Prime  Minister’s 
Secretariat,  suggested  that,  as  the  Prime  Minister  usually  travelled  in  an  I.A.F. 
plane  for  which  no  charges  were  recoverable,  there  should  not  be  any  difficulty 
in  exempting  the  Prime  Minister  from  signing  these  routine  statements. 

3.  We  were  inclined  to  agree  to  the  above  proposal  but  asked  for  the 
comments  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance.  The  Ministry  of  Finance  also  were  of 
the  view  that  the  Principal  Private  Secretary  to  the  P.M.  being  normally  a  senior 
officer  of  the  rank  of  a  Joint  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India,  a  monthly 
statement  signed  by  him  should  serve  the  purposes  of  the  audit  authorities.  The 
Comptroller  and  Auditor  General,  whom  they  consulted,  agreed  that,  the  journeys 
of  the  Prime  Minister  being  performed  by  I.A.F.  planes  for  which  no  charges 
were  recoverable  except  when  he  travelled  otherwise  than  on  official  duty,  the 
scope  of  this  Ministry’s  orders  was  restricted  to  journeys  other  than  those 
performed  by  I.A.F.  planes.  He  was,  however,  of  the  opinion  that  it  did  not 
justify  a  departure  from  the  procedure  prescribed  by  this  Ministry  in  respect  of 
journeys  for  which  debits  were  to  be  accepted  by  the  A.G.C.R.  Since  the  question 
of  adjudging  whether  a  journey  performed  was  official  or  otherwise  could  best 
be  decided  by  the  Prime  Minister,  the  Comptroller  &  Auditor  General  was  of 
the  opinion  that  it  was  necessary  that  the  statement  should  be  signed  by  the 
Prime  Minister.  He  agreed  however,  that  where  in  a  month,  the  statement  was 
‘Nil’,  there  could  be  no  objection  to  its  being  signed  by  the  PS.  to  P.M.  (The  C 
&  Ar.  G  also  agreed  that  ‘Nil’  statements,  in  the  case  of  other  Ministers/Deputy 
Ministers  also  might  be  signed  by  their  Private  Secretaries  etc.)  The  Ministry 
of  Finance,  after  discussion  with  the  C  &  Ar.  G.  agreed  that  such  monthly 
statements  should  be  signed  by  the  Minister  himself,  as  in  that  case,  there 
would  not  be  any  possibility  of  an  inadvertent  inclusion  in  the  statement  of  any 
journey  which  the  Minister  himself  did  not  desire  himself  to  be  treated  as  official. 
Moreover,  as  the  Minister  would  have  to  sign  the  statement  only  once  a  month, 
it  might  not  pro'/e  irksome  to  him. 

4 .  The  Ministry  of  Defence  also  had  suggested  that  the  journeys  performed 
by  the  Defence  Minister  and  the  two  Deputy  Defence  Ministers  on  duty  in 
I.A.F.  planes,  being  free,  debit  was  not  raised  by  the  Ministry  of  Defence 
against  the  A.G.C.R,  in  respect  of  such  journeys  which  need  not  therefore  be 
inducted  in  the  monthly  statement  to  be  submitted  to  the  A.G.C.R.  We  consulted 
the  Ministry  of  Finance.  They  are  of  the  opinion  that  as  the  basic  idea  was  that 
the  Ministers  should  have  the  opportunity  of  ensuring  that  no  non-official  journey 
was  treated  as  official,  moreover,  no  inconvenience  would  be  caused  to  the 
Minister  in  signing  a  statement  once  a  month,  the  Ministry  of  Defence  might  be 
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advised  to  include  all  the  journeys  of  the  Minister/Deputy  Ministers  performed 
in  the  I.A.F.  also  in  the  monthly  statement. 

5.  H.M.’s  orders  are  solicited  before  replies  are  sent  to  the  Prime 
Minister’s  Secretariat  and  the  Ministry  of  Defence. 


39e  From  H.J.  Bhabha:  Atomic  Energy  Department  to 
Handle  Outer  Space102 

[Refer  to  item  347] 

Subject:  Allocation  of  the  subject  “Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer  Space”  under 
the  Government  of  India  (Allocation  of  Business)  Rules 

A  copy  of  our  Office  Memorandum  dated  March  14,  1961,  to  the  Cabinet 
Secretariat,  in  which  we  had  suggested  that  the  Subject  “Peaceful  Uses  of 
Outer  Space”  should  be  allocated  to  this  Department  under  the  Government  of 
India  (Allocation  of  Business)  Rules,  is  attached.  This  proposal  was  made  at 
the  instance  of  the  Ministry  of  External  Affairs,  which  asked  the  Department  to 
be  the  coordinating  Ministry  for  the  subject,  as  the  Department  rather  than  the 
Ministry  would  be  more  competent  to  handle  its  predominantly  scientific  aspects 
(copy  of  D.O.  letter  No.  F.  5(2)-UNII/60  dated  August  9,  1960,  from  the 
Ministry  of  External  Affairs  is  attached).  The  Cabinet  Secretariat  referred  the 
proposal  to  various  Ministries  for  comments,  when  the  Ministry  of  External 
Affairs  in  revision  of  its  former  view  said  that  the  subject  should  be  dealt  with 
by  that  Ministry  “as  it  is  essentially  a  foreign  political  subject,  which  has  a 
close  connection  and  bearing  on  the  subject  of  disarmament”.  (A  copy  of  its 
note  dated  March  24,  1961,  is  also  attached). 

2.  “Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer  Space”,  as  the  very  designation  of  the  subject 
suggests,  can  have  little  bearing  on  the  subject  of  disarmament,  but  on  the 
other  hand  covers  a  host  of  scientific  fields  such  as  cosmic  rays,  planetary 
astronomy,  solar  activity,  cosmology,  astrophysics,  etc.  The  subject  also  poses 
some  legal  problems,  particularly  that  of  jurisdiction  and  sovereignty  in  the  air 
apace  above  territories  and  territorial  waters.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to 
distinguish  between  this  predominantly  scientific  subject  and  the  prohibition  of 
the  use  of  outer  space  for  military  purposes.  The  latter  has  a  distinct  separate 
identity  and  is  undoubtedly  connected  with  the  subject  of  disarmament.  There 


102.  Note,  1  August  1961.  MEA,  File  No.  5(9)-UN-II/61,  pp.  4-6/corr. 
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is  only  one  aspect  of  the  peaceful  uses  of  outer  space,  which  can  have  an 
indirect  bearing  on  disarmament  and  other  allied  issues,  and  that  is  the  possible 
covert  diversion  of  the  knowledge,  information  and  results  obtained  by  research 
in  outer  space  for  peaceful  purposes  towards  military  ends.  This  possibility  of 
diversion  exists  in  practically  all  fields  of  human  endeavour,  and  not  least,  as 
the  Prime  Minister  is  aware,  in  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy,  but  this 
Department  and  not  the  External  Affairs  Ministry  is  nonetheless  the  operative 
Ministry  for  this  subject. 

3 .  As  in  other  branches  of  science,  cooperation  in  the  peaceful  uses  of 
outer  space  can  be  (a)  on  an  international  or  regional  scale  and  (b)  on  a  bilateral 
or  multilateral  basis.  Cooperation  may  occasionally  give  rise  to  political  issues 
such  as  questions  of  balanced  representation  amongst  office  bearers  of 
international  committees  and  conference,  the  advisability  of  cooperation  with  a 
particular  foreign  country  or  countries,  etc.  The  usual  practice,  when  such 
aspects  arise,  is  to  consult  the  Ministry  of  External  Affairs  and  this  would  be 
done  even  when  political  aspects  as  a  result  of  cooperation  in  the  peaceful  uses 
of  outer  space  come  up  for  consideration. 

4.  It  is  again  an  established  practice  that  whenever  a  scientific  subject  is 
inscribed  on  the  agenda  of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  or  other  UN 
bodies,  briefs  for  Indian  delegations  to  their  meetings  are  furnished  through  the 
Ministry  of  External  Affairs.  The  practice  would  apply  when  the  subject  of 
peaceful  uses  of  outer  space  is  also  so  considered.  The  UN  has  set  up  a  special 
body  for  dealing  with  the  scientific,  technical  and  legal  aspects  of  the  subject, 
viz,  the  Committee  on  Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer  Space,  and  as  in  the  case  of  the 
UN  Scientific  Advisory  Committee  and  the  UN  Scientific  Committee  on  the 
Effects  of  Atomic  Radiation,  the  Department  should  be  the  operative  Ministry 
for  this  Committee,  which  in  time  will  deal  preponderantly  with  scientific  matters. 
In  the  discharge  of  this  function,  the  Department  will  naturally  consult  other 
Ministries,  which  may  also  be  concerned.  However,  for  the  time  being,  political 
differences,  viz,  representation  of  Western  and  East  European  and  neutral 
countries  amongst  the  office-bearers  of  the  Committee  as  well  as  of  its  Sub- 
Committee  and  of  a  proposed  International  Conference  on  the  subject  have 
prevented  the  Committee  from  functioning.  Our  Permanent  Representative  to 
the  U.N.103  is  also  our  representative  on  the  Committee  and  he  may  be  allowed 
to  continue  until  the  differences  are  resolved,  when  it  would  become  more 
appropriate  for  a  scientist  to  represent  us. 

5.  For  the  above  reasons,  it  is  felt  that  a  misunderstanding  has  led  to  the 
expression  of  the  view  of  the  External  Affairs  Ministry  that  the  subject  “Peaceful 

103.  C.S.  Jha. 
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Uses  of  Outer  Space”  should  be  allocated  to  that  Ministry  rather  than  to  a 
scientific  department,  and  in  particular  the  Department  of  Atomic  Energy  under 
the  Government  of  India  (Allocation  of  Business)  Rules.  This  Department  would 
be  the  more  appropriate  Ministry  for  handling  the  subject.  Prime  Minister’s 
orders  are  requested. 


40.  From  Partap  Singh  Kairon:  Punjabi  Suba 
Movement104 

[Refer  to  item  158] 


Camp  Amritsar 
August  1,  1961 

Respected  [Panditji], 

Some  further  information  has  come  to  light  from  Akali  Circles,  which  is  as 
under:- 

S.  Ranjit  Singh  Member  of  the  Delhi  Gurdwara  Prabandhic  Committee 
along  with  Master  Sujan  Singh  has  collected  a  sum  of  Rs.  7,600/-  from  Delhi 
and  given  to  Master  Tara  Singh. 

Discussions  took  place  between  S.  Harjit  Singh,  representative  of  Giani 
Kartar  Singh  and  Master  Tara  Singh  about  Giani  Ji’s  joining  the  so-called  ‘Panth’ . 
While  Master  Ji  wanted  that  Giani  Kartar  Singh  should  join  the  Panth  immediately, 
the  latter’s  man  said  it  would  be  done  after  they  secured  majority  in  Punjabi 
Region  after  the  general  elections  Giani  Ji’s  man  told  that  Giani  Kartar  Singh, 
Master  Tara  Singh  and  Communists  would  be  able  to  have  about  40-43  persons 
in  Punjabi  Region  and  they  thought  they  would  be  able  to  buy  4-5  persons  from 
Hindu  Benches  and  then  he  would  openly  join  the  Panth. 

A  meeting  of  the  Urban  Sikhs  of  Amritsar  City  was  called  by  Sant  Fateh 
Singh  at  Akal  Takht  the  other  day,  but  only  15  persons  responded  and  they 
were  small  fries.  Hence  the  meeting  of  the  Urban  Sikhs  was  a  failure.  A  day 
after  Sant  Fateh  Singh  called  a  meeting  of  about  200  Urban  Sikh  ladies  of 
Amritsar,  who  responded  to  his  call.  Six  of  them  spoke,  four  gave  money  and 
one  presided.  They  were  appealed  by  Sant  Fateh  Singh  that  the  men  had  failed 
and  that  ladies  should  come  forward.  Some  ladies  enquired  if  the  Police  arrested 
them  at  the  Prabhat  Pheries,  what  should  they  do.  Jath.  Mohan  Singh  Tur  (an 
absconder)  gave  a  ready  reply  that  no  sooner  did  the  Police  try  to  arrest  them, 


104.  Letter  from  the  Chief  Minister  of  Punjab,  Camp  Amritsar.  MHA,  File  No.  40/9/61-Poll 
( 1 )  pp.  6-8/c. 
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they  should  throw  the  Sikh  Religious  Flag  on  the  ground  and  shout  at  the  top  of 
their  voice  that  the  Police  had  insulted  the  Sikh  Religious  Flag  by  throwing  it  on 
the  ground.  In  this  way  they  would  be  able  to  exploit  the  action  of  the  Police. 
Sant  advised  them  not  to  grapple  with  the  Police,  for  then  the  hands  of  the 
Government  would  be  strengthened. 

Sant  Fateh  Singh  appealed  to  them  that  if  they  did  not  join  the  Prabhat 
Pheri  on  the  very  first  day,  everything  would  be  a  fiasco. 

Shri  Gopal  Singh  Qaumi  in  a  meeting  with  Master  Tara  Singh  told  him  that 
if  Partap  Singh  could  hold  meetings  in  Amritsar  district  and  address  gatherings, 
what  was  there  which  the  Akalis  could  do.  They  are,  therefore,  now  planning 
to  disrupt  our  meetings  and  create  ugly  scenes  at  the  Congress  meetings. 

They  had  a  plan  to  constitute  a  board  of  five  persons  but  as  the  news 
somehow  leaked  out  and  was  published  in  a  daily  Delhi  paper,  Master  Tara 
Singh’s  “Sambandhi”,  S.  Bakhshish  Singh  of  Ludhiana  telephoned  from  Delhi 
to  the  nephew  of  Master  Tara  Singh  saying  that  they  should  not  constitute  the 
board,  for  it  would  give  an  impression  to  the  Congress  High  Command  that 
they  were  not  serious  for  it.  Hence,  Masterji  has  contradicted  the  news. 

Yesterday  Master  Tara  Singh  urged  in  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Akali  Dal  that  they  should  accept  referendum  and  give  up  the  idea  of  fast. 
Others  opposed  it  and  Master  Ji  could  not  carry  anyone  with  him. 

Giani  Ajmer  Singh  who  was  arrested  and  was  bailed  out,  has  taken  charge 
of  the  office  of  the  Akali  Dal.  There  is  likely  to  be  a  fight  between  him  and  the 
General  Secretary,  Shri  Hargunad  Singh,  M.L.A.,  for  the  former  is  a  corrupt 
person  and  the  latter  is  stingy  and  a  miser  person. 

You  must  have  read  in  the  papers  that  they  are  organising  a  Punjabi  Suba 
Conference  on  the  6th  and  are  inviting  people  from  all  over  India.  They  have 
given  invitations  to  the  foreign  press  correspondents  as  well  as  to  Indian  press 
people  of  Delhi,  Bombay  and  other  big  cities.  They  hope  to  have  a  large  gathering 
with  a  view  to  give  fillip  to  Master  Tara  Singh’s  fast. 

Master  Tara  Singh  is  not  very  anxious  to  face  the  consequences  of  the  fast 
and  is  trying  hard  to  find  out  some  alternative. 

Another  information  is  that  Giani  Kartar  Singh  has  promised  to  send 
Maharaja  of  Patiala  and  Shri  Raghbir  Singh  Panj  Hazeri,  M.P.  to  see  Shastri  Ji 
and  urge  upon  him  to  do  something  so  that  Master  Tara  Singh  may  not  resort 
to  fast. 

With  kind  regards, 


Yours  sincerely, 
Partap  Singh 
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41 .  From  S.K.  Patil:  Food  Aid  Offer  from  America105 

[Refer  to  item  394] 


August  2,  1961 

My  dear  Prime  Minister, 

I  enclose  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  I  received  from  Mr  McGovern,  Special 
Assistant  to  President  Kennedy  and  Director,  Food  for  Peace.  I  met  him  in 
Washington  and  found  him  a  very  likable  person. 

2.  He  said  that  the  U.S.  Government  would  gladly  make  available  to  India 
surplus  agricultural  commodities,  particularly  wheat  or  wheat  products  and 
protein  supplements  like  fish  flour,  soya  bean  products  etc.,  as  they  have  been 
doing  to  certain  other  countries,  for  reducing  unemployment  or 
underemployment  in  rural  areas  and  for  school  lunch  programmes.  I  understand 
that  these  suggestions  have  been  examined  broadly  at  the  official  level  at 
interdepartmental  meetings  and  the  consensus  of  opinion  is  that  it  is  possible  to 
augment  our  rural  works  and  to  expand  our  school  lunch  programmes  if  we 
are  prepared  to  accept  this  offer.  The  rupee  resources  required  would  no  doubt 
set  limits  to  what  can  be  done  but  since  no  payment  would  be  required  for  the 
commodities,  the  State  Governments  may  be  willing  to  find  some  money  and 
expand  these  activities.  The  State  Governments  have  not  been  consulted  yet 
since  the  Government  of  India  must  first  agree  to  the  proposals  in  principal. 

3 .  Considering  that  we  already  accept  foreign  aid  in  various  ways  for  the 
development  of  our  country  and  that  the  objects  for  which  the  present  offer 
has  been  made  are  humanitarian,  I  feel  personally  that  there  should  be  no  serious 
objection  to  our  accepting  the  offer.  How  far  we  can  or  should  go  will  naturally 
have  to  be  decided  on  receipt  of  the  views  of  the  State  Governments. 

4 .  Mr  McGovern  has  suggested  that  the  schemes  could  be  operated  either 
by  the  Government  of  India  or  by  one  of  the  approved  voluntary  agencies.  In 
my  view,  the  operation  should  be  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  Government  and 
not  with  any  of  the  voluntary  agencies  who  operate  in  India.  While  it  can  be 
said  that  the  Government  would  not  be  directly  concerned  with  accepting  the 
aid  if  the  voluntary  agencies  obtain  the  aid  and  do  it,  one  cannot  be  certain  that 
these  agencies  will  not  emphasise  the  American  gift  aspect.  Besides,  we  are  no 
longer  in  need  of  any  outside  agency  to  operate  schemes  of  this  nature  and  it  is 
better  that  Government  should  handle  these  schemes  like  other  schemes,  though 
financed  partly  or  wholly  out  of  foreign  aid. 


105.  Letter  from  the  Minister  of  Food  and  Agriculture.  PMO,  File  No.  31(124)/57-64-PMS, 
Sr.  No.  8-A. 
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5.  I  shall  be  grateful  if  you  will  consider  all  the  aspects  and  let  me  know 
whether  you  see  any  objection  to  our  accepting  the  offer  and  working  out  the 
schemes  in  consultation  with  the  State  Governments.  Mr  McGovern  indicated 
to  me  that  he  would  be  paying  a  visit  to  India  soon.  He  would  naturally  expect 
that  probably  by  then  we  would  have  made  up  our  mind.  I  would  also  like  to 
reply  to  him  giving  an  indication  whether  we  welcome  his  suggestions  or  have 
some  other  views. 


Yours  sincerely, 
S.K.  Patil 


42.  From  Partap  Singh  Kairon:  Inflammatory  Poster  from 
Singapore106 

[Refer  to  item  159] 

Chandigarh,  the  4th  August,  1 96 1 

Respected  Panditji, 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  cyclostyled  Gurmukhi  poster  captioned  ‘KHALSA 
JT  issued  from  Singapore,  with  its  English  translation,  for  your  kind  perusal. 
These  posters  have  been  received  in  India  by  post  addressed  to  different  Sikh 
Gurd  warns. 107 

2.  As  the  contents  of  these  posters  are  very  objectionable  and  tend  to 
create  disaffection  against  the  Government  and  bitterness  between  the  two 
communities,  we  are  already  taking  necessary  action  at  our  end  to  intercept 
these  posters  and  are  doing  our  best  not  to  allow  their  circulation.  You  may 
kindly  like  to  take  such  further  action  through  our  Commissioner  in  Singapore 
as  may  be  necessary  in  this  behalf.108 
With  highest  regards, 


Yours  sincerely, 
Partap  Singh 


106.  Letter  from  the  Chief  Minister  of  Punjab. 

107.  Appendix  43. 

108.  See  item  159. 
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43.  Poster  from  Singapore109 

[Refer  to  item  159] 

KHALSAJI 

Have  you  not  realised  even  now  that  the  Nehru  Government  wants  to  annihilate 
the  Sikhs  or  else  to  turn  them  into  vassals? 

Has  your  self-respect  not  yet  been  awakened?  Do  you  know  that  the  Tenth 
Guru  had  termed  “fearlessness”  as  the  ideal  of  the  “Khalsa”? 

Have  not  Chandu,  Bhim  Chand,  Prithia,  Gangu  and  Dhian  Singh  sprung  up 
from  amongst  you;  although  with  the  turn  of  the  century,  their  names  have 
changed  to  Partap  Singh,  Darbara  Singh,  Kartar  Singh,  Hukam  Singh,  Gian 
Singh  and  Surjeet  Singh? 

Have  you  ever  given  thought  to  the  fact  that  the  tyrants  of  yore  like  Farrukh 
Saiyyar,  Aurangzeb,  Mir  Manu  and  Zakaria  Khan  are  now,  with  the  passage  of 
centuries,  being  called  Nehru,  Kairon,  Pant,  Desai  and  Shastri? 

Have  you  ever  realised  that  if  at  the  present  juncture,  the  Sikh  community 
is  not  saved,  then  in  the  times  to  come,  there  would  be  no  turbaned  Sikh  and  no 
man  with  a  full-grown  beard? 

Did  you  not  offer  your  head  and  your  all  to  Guru  Kalgidhar  at  the  time  of 
taking  “Amrif ’,  and  if  you  try  to  safeguard  it  all,  would  not  your  conscience 
and  the  coming  generations  curse  you? 

Do  you  know  that  the  Nehru  Government  has  become  the  Government  of 
tyrants  and  that  false  propaganda  is  being  put  forth  by  some  from  amongst  you 
who  have  been  bought  over  by  this  Government?  If  you  are  not  aware  of  all 
this,  you  are  invited  to  draw  your  own  conclusions  from  the  following  incidents: 

1 )  The  very  next  day  after  the  release  of  Master  Tara  Singh,  big  posters 
put  up  by  Government  agents,  had  been  in  evidence  round-about  “Darbar  Sahib” 
and  in  Amritsar  City.  The  posters  had  read  “Sant  Fateh  Singh110  has  become  as 
important  a  leader  as  Master  Tara  Singh.  The  Master  is  not  going  to  ask  him  to 
break  his  fast  and  will  let  him  die  so  that  his  own  leadership  should  continue.” 

2)  When  the  Master  had  prevailed  upon  Sant  Fateh  Singh  to  break  his 
fast,  posters  put  forth  by  the  same  agency  were  circulated  saying  that  the 
Master  had  gained  nothing  and  that  the  fast  had  been  given  up  without  achieving 
anything. 

109.  Poster,  translated  from  the  Punjabi,  undated  and  unsigned,  forwarded  by  Partap  Singh 

Kairon  on  4  August  1961.  See  appendix  42. 

1 10.  Fateh  Singh  took  over  from  Master  Tara  Singh  as  President  of  the  Akali  Dal  on  24  July 

1961.  See  The  Hindu ,  25  July  1961,  p.  6. 
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3)  Government  stooges  had  said  that  the  Master  was  stubborn  and  that  if 
Sant  Fateh  Singh  alone  could  talk  to  Nehru,  he  would  be  able  to  get  something 
substantial  from  him.  But  the  deceit  that  was  practiced  is  known  to  the  whole 
of  the  Panth. 

4)  Government  propaganda  is  now  putting  forth  a  number  of  falsehoods 
to  try  to  make  the  Master’s  fast-unto-death  ineffective.  But  the  Guru’s  Sikh  is 
stead-fast  on  his  word.  He  will  lay  down  his  life  and  no  power  on  earth  will  be 
able  to  save  this  old  leader  from  this  sacrifice. 

Will  you  not  rise  even  after  sacrificing  your  beloved  leaders? 

BELOVED  KHALSA  JI: 

The  Tenth  Guru  had  sacrificed  his  parents  and  his  children  to  strengthen  the 
roots  of  the  Khalsa  and  had  offered  up  his  dear  ones  and  all  his  earthly  belongings 
to  this  end.  Today  the  souls  of  the  innocent  children  of  the  same  Guru  are 
demanding  sacrifices  from  you.  Arise  and  discharge  your  obligations  by 
sacrificing  your  all  for  your  beloved  Community. 

It  is  the  request  of  the  Singapore  Sadh  Sangat  that  you  should  help  in 
conveying  this  message  of  theirs  to  all  corners  of  the  country.  You  should 
arrange  to  deliver  five  copies  of  this  message  to  five  staunch  co-religionists. 


44.  The  Bihar-Uttar  Pradesh  Boundary111 

[Refer  to  item  181] 

In  their  notification  No.  241  dated  the  11th  January,  1867,  the  Government  of 
India  declared  that  the  deep-stream  of  the  river  Ganges  so  far  as  it  flowed 
through  the  districts  of  Shahabad  and  Gazipur  should  be  the  boundary  between 
the  Lieutenant  Governorship  of  Bengal  and  the  North  West  Frontier  Province 
of  which  the  present  States  of  Bihar  and  U.P.  respectively  formed  a  part.  In 
1888  the  Government  of  India  in  their  notification  No.  2589  dated  27th 
September,  1888  further  confirmed  the  position. 

2.  Ever  since  then  the  deep-streams  of  the  rivers  Ganga  and  Ghaghra 
continued  to  form  the  boundaries  between  the  districts  of  Shahabad  and  Ballia 
and  Saran  and  Ballia.  In  1948,  however,  the  question  of  fixing  a  permanent 
boundary  arose,  and  the  two  State  Governments  agreed  to  set  up  for  the  purpose 
a  Commission  with  representatives,  both  official  and  non-official,  of  the  two 


111.  Draft  Preamble  and  Terms  of  Reference,  date  and  authors  not  shown. 
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States  and  a  High  Court  Judge  as  Chairman.  The  Government  of  India,  at  the 
request  of  the  two  State  Governments,  also  recommended  a  retired  High  Court 
Judge  to  be  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission,  which  was  accepted  by  the  two 
State  Governments.  Subsequently  however,  at  the  request  of  the  late  Chief 
Minister  of  Uttar  Pradesh,  the  two  Governments  agreed  to  discuss  the  matter 
themselves  in  order  to  arrive  at  an  amicable  settlement,  if  possible.  In  pursuance 
of  this  the  representatives  of  the  two  Governments  met  in  1952  and  reiterated 
their  earlier  agreement  about  having  a  fixed  boundary,  and  in  pursuance  of  that 
certain  enquiries  were  made  by  the  Central  Intelligence  Bureau  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  wishes  of  the  people  in  the  riparian  area  concerned.  Subsequently, 
the  Bihar  Government  for  the  reasons  given  in  the  Bihar  Chief  Minister’s  letter 
of  the  23rd  June,  1960  to  the  Home  Minister,  Government  of  India  (copy 
enclosed)  expressed  the  view  that  a  boundary  so  delineated  would  be  full  of 
practical  difficulties.  The  Uttar  Pradesh  Government,  are,  however,  unable  to 
appreciate  these  difficulties.  It  is  in  these  circumstances  that  the  necessity  has 
arisen,  as  suggested  by  the  Prime  Minister,  to  refer  the  case  for  arbitration. 
Both  Governments  agree  that  the  Prime  Minister  should  appoint  an  arbitrator, 
that  the  arbitrator  should  report  his  recommendation  to  the  Prime  Minister,  and 
that  both  Governments  will  accept  the  recommendation  without  question. 

The  two  Governments  suggest  the  following  terms  of  reference: 

(1)  Whether  the  principle  of  a  fixed  boundary  should  be  enforced  in  the 
manner  suggested  at  the  1952  Conference  or  in  some  other  manner.  If 
such  a  boundary  can  be  devised,  it  should  be  determined  and 
recommendations  defining  it  should  be  made  by  the  arbitrator. 

(2)  If  it  is  found  that  a  permanent  boundary  is  not  advisable,  then  the 
arbitrator  should  recommend  improvements  to  be  made  in  the  existing 
system  based  on  the  verification  of  the  deep-stream. 


45.  From  N.S.  Khrushchev:  The  Berlin  Question112 

[Refer  to  item  401-402] 

I  deem  it  necessary  to  share  with  you  the  consideration  of  the  Soviet  Government 
regarding  the  increasing  tension  of  the  international  situation.  You  are  aware, 
of  course,  that  I  have  in  mind  the  situation,  which  has  arisen  in  connection 
with  the  conclusion  of  a  German  peace  treaty  and  the  settlement  on  this  basis 


112.  Letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  of  the  USSR,  4  August  1961. 
Salutation  not  available. 
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of  the  situation  in  West  Berlin  about  which  the  passions  are  raging. 

We  know  how  much  care  the  Government  of  your  country  and  personally 
you  are  devoting  to  the  normalization  of  international  life  and  the  removal  of 
everything  from  relations  between  nations  that  give  birth  to  danger  of  military 
conflicts.  And  it  is  extremely  important  that  the  statesmen  whose  utterances 
are  closely  followed  in  both  hemispheres  and  for  whom  the  struggle  against 
the  danger  of  war  is  not  an  idle  phrase  but  the  purpose  of  their  lives,  should 
know  the  facts  and  could  judge  objectively  the  real  situation  in  a  region  of  the 
world  from  where  world  wars  crashed  upon  humanity  twice  already. 

Recently  our  Ambassador  informed  you  about  the  contents  of  my 
discussions  with  Mr  Kennedy,  the  USA  President,  in  Vienna.  As  you  know, 
these  talks  mainly,  touched  upon  the  conclusion  of  a  peace  treaty  with  Germany 
and  in  this  connection  on  the  normalization  of  the  situation  in  West  Berlin.  We 
handed  a  memorandum  to  Mr  Kennedy  in  which  without  wishing  to  enter  into 
polemics  the  proposals  of  the  Soviet  Union  were  laid  down  in  a  businesslike 
manner. 

It  was  in  essence  our  first  serious  endeavour  to  find  a  common  language 
with  the  new  American  government  on  the  outstanding  problems  of  the  present 
times.  It  should  be  assured  that  before  the  Vienna  meeting  Mr  Kennedy  and  his 
advisers  had  enough  time  to  look  around  and  to  get  acquainted  with  the  state  of 
international  affairs. 

Certainly,  we  have  followed  closely  even  the  first  steps  of  the  present 
American  government.  I  should  like  to  say  frankly,  that  nobody  in  the  Soviet 
Government  had  any  desire  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  the  American  President’s 
statements  concerning  his  aspirations  for  restoring  good  faith  in  the  USA  by 
serving  the  cause  of  peace.  For  a  long  time  I  have  followed  a  rule  of  judging 
people,  of  whom  I  still  have  no  definite  opinion,  statesmen  included,  without 
prejudice,  with  a  faith  in  their  intentions.  Even  if  one  makes  a  mistake  in  such 
an  approach,  these  mistakes  are  short-lived  and  anyhow  the  cost  of  them  is 
less  than,  in  the  case  of  measuring  a  man  with  the  yardstick  of  distrust.  Of 
course,  it  would  be  highly  pitiful  to  lose  hope  that  the  new  American  President 
is  willing  and  able  to  steer  the  rudder  of  the  US  policy  to  peaceful  shores. 

The  Soviet  proposals  on  the  conclusion  of  a  German  peace  treaty  open  a 
wide  vista  for  the  US  Government  in  the  search  for  mutually  acceptable 
examinations  and  a  realization  of  the  good  intentions  mentioned  in  its  policy 
statements. 

You  are  certainly  well  aware  that  the  unsettlement  of  the  situation  in 
Germany  has  created  one  of  the  most  tangled  knots  of  contradictions  between 
scores  of  states  and  in  the  first  place  between  the  USSR,  the  USA,  Great 
Britain  and  France.  With  the  years,  this  knot  is  becoming  still  tighter  and  the 
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tension  in  the  world  provoked  by  it  increases. 

Nearly  12  years  ago  on  both  sides  of  the  Elbe  river  two  independent  states 
came  into  being — the  German  Democratic  Republic  and  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany.  Each  of  them  is  going  its  own  way  and  has  a  social  system  of  its 
own  and  this  fact  constitutes  the  most  profound  difference  between  the  two 
German  states. 

East  Germany,  that  not  long  ago  was  the  cradle  of  Prussians — one  of  the 
most  aggressive  varieties  of  German  militarism,  became  now  a  firm  stronghold 
of  peace  in  Europe.  The  GDR  has  refused  to  create  a  mass  army  and  introduce 
conscription.  It  has  expressed  willingness  not  to  equip  its  armed  forces  with 
nuclear  weapons.  The  government  and  parliament  of  the  GDR  are  untiringly 
searching  and  striving  for  a  peaceful  solution  of  all  questions  of  the  internal  life 
of  the  German  people,  and  among  them  the  most  important  one — the  restoration 
of  the  national  unity  of  Germany  and  they  are  proposing  that  negotiations  on 
these  questions  with  the  official  representatives  of  the  GDR  could  be  started 
even  today.  The  GDR  is  not  making  any  territorial  claims  on  its  neighbours. 
Ideas  of  peace  and  cooperation  between  states  regardless  of  their  social  system 
form  the  basis  of  its  foreign  policy. 

The  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  if  we  leave  aside  superficial  manifestations 
of  parliamentarism  has  not  at  all  broken  with  the  criminal  past  of  militarist 
Germany.  Those  who  had  nourished  and  called  fascism  to  power  and  blessed 
Hitler  to  commit  terrible  crimes  against  the  peoples,  have  now  found  refuge  in 
West  Germany  and  are  feeling  themselves  masters  of  the  situation.  After  losing 
the  war,  they  would  like  to  deprive  the  peoples  of  the  fruits  of  peace,  which 
had  been  won  from  the  aggressors  by  the  price  of  millions  of  human  lives. 

Just  look  at  the  aims  set  for  itself  by  the  government  of  the  FRG.  It  is 
openly  demanding  a  revision  of  state  borders  defined  in  the  result  of  the  Second 
World  War,  pretending  at  the  same  time  that  its  intentions  are  most  harmless. 
We  suppose  that  there  are  no  more  innocents  on  our  planet  who  could  believe 
that  these  borders  can  be  changed  without  a  new  war.  Because  all  wars  in 
history  as  a  rule  started  from  attempts  to  change  the  existing  borders.  The 
government  of  the  FRG  is  openly  aiming  at  devouring  the  GDR  and  is  again 
talking  of  the  “special  mission”  of  the  German  people  and  of  the  setting  up  of 
a  “new  order”  in  Eastern  Europe.  Can  these  aims  be  reached  by  peaceful  means? 
No,  this  is  the  programme  of  war. 

But  the  most  dangerous  thing  is  that  a  considerable  military-material 
foundation  is  provided  for  these  adventurist  plans.  Already  today  the  FRG  has 
the  biggest  army  on  the  European  continent  among  the  countries  of  NATO,  at 
the  head  of  which  are  the  former  Hitlerist  generals,  stained  with  monstrous 
crimes  against  the  people  of  the  Soviet  Union,  Rumania,  Poland,  Czechoslovakia, 
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Yugoslavia  and  many  other  countries.  The  West  German  Bundeswehr  has  been 
supplied  with  offensive  weapons,  including  rockets. 

The  Government  of  the  FRG  is  persistently  looking  for  the  ways  of  acquiring 
nuclear  weapons.  The  USA  Government,  judging  by  everything,  is  meeting 
those  demands  step  by  step.  What  language  will  Bonn  use  upon  receiving  atomic 
weapons  if  already  today  it  brandishes  the  torch  of  revanche? 

Hitler  could  not  dream  of  those  favorable  conditions  for  military 
preparations,  which  West  Germany  has  at  present.  Things  have  come  to  a 
point  when  the  Bundeswehr  has  received  in  peaceful  times,  strongholds  and 
bases  in  the  territories  of  England,  France,  Italy  and  the  other  West  European 
countries.  Our  generation,  which  has  witnessed  with  its  own  eyes  all  the 
preparations  of  Hitlerite  Germany  for  unleashing  the  Second  World  War,  is 
especially  clearly  seeing  that  during  the  last  16  post-war  years  the  West  German 
militarists  have  secured  much  stronger  positions  for  a  new  resort  to  aggression, 
than  their  predecessors  enjoyed  during  the  same  period  following  the  First 
World  War. 

West  Germany  of  course  is  not  so  strong  to  act  alone.  But  it  is  not  necessary 
to  possess  great  strength  to  pull  the  trigger,  and  it  is  not  necessary  at  all  to  be 
stronger  than  others  to  unleash  a  world  war. 

Making  use  of  the  NATO  apparatus  where  the  FRG  year  after  year  is 
coming  into  possession  of  the  levers  of  influence,  the  West  Germany  militarists 
and  revenge-seekers  can  confront  the  world  with  a  fait  accompli,  and  many 
states  can  find  themselves  drawn  into  military  conflict  even  unexpectedly  for 
themselves. 

Of  course,  you  yourself  are  well  informed  about  the  present  events  in 
Germany.  Nevertheless,  I  considered  it  useful  to  dwell  on  these  questions.  I 
thought  that  without  having  a  first-hand  real  picture  of  the  situation  in  Germany 
it  was  difficult  to  imagine  why  the  signing  of  a  peace  treaty  with  Germany  is 
just  now  the  key  for  the  solution  of  the  German  problem. 

To  be  most  exact  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  that  the  Governments  of 
Western  countries  as  a  matter  of  fact  do  not  deny  that  since  there  was  a  war 
with  Germany  the  German  peace  treaty  must  be  concluded.  During  the  post 
war  years,  we  discussed  this  question  with  them  many  times  at  international 
conferences,  the  last  time  being  in  Geneva  in  1959.  At  one  time,  the  procedure 
of  concluding  the  peace  treaty  with  Germany  and  the  list  of  participants  of  the 
peace  conference  was  almost  completely  agreed  upon.  Though  certain  doubts 
arise  due  to  the  fact  that  during  all  these  sixteen  years,  the  Western  powers 
have  not  made  up  their  minds  to  move  their  own  draft  peace  treaty  with  Germany. 

I  believe  that  if  you  could  try  to  clear  up  for  yourself  the  position  of  the 
Western  powers  in  the  question  of  the  conclusion  of  the  German  peace  treaty 
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it  would  prove  to  be  not  a  simple  matter.  Try  to  ask  the  representatives  of  the 
Governments  of  the  USA,  Britain,  France,  whether  they  admit  the  necessity  of 
the  conclusion  of  a  German  peace  treaty.  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  answer  will  be 
in  the  affirmative.  But  they  will  be  sure  to  add  that  there  is  nobody  to  conclude 
this  treaty  with,  because  Germany,  with  which  the  countries  of  the  anti-Hitlerism 
coalition  were  at  war,  is  smashed  and  two  new  states  emerged  on  its  wreckage. 

There  would  be  less  trouble  if  the  Western  Governments  while  stating  the 
real  complicatedness  and  peculiarity  of  the  task  of  concluding  the  German 
peace  treaty  under  the  present  conditions,  would  look  for  a  way  out,  and  propose 
their  own  solution.  Unfortunately,  they  do  not  do  so.  They  simply  state  to  us 
that  until  Germany  is  united — and  who  knows  if  it  will  be  united  and  when — 
until  then  the  peace  treaty  must  not  be  signed. 

You  can  judge  by  yourself,  can  our  country  which  had  suffered  in  the  war 
against  Hitler’s  Germany  losses,  which  are  incomparable  with  other  countries, 
reconcile  itself  to  the  absence  of  a  peace  treaty  which  would  tear  out  the  sting 
of  German  aggression?  Can  we  give  in  to  the  persuasions  of  Western  powers 
that  the  conclusion  of  the  German  peace  treaty  should  be  put  off  further  or  as 
we  say  in  our  country,  “after  the  rain  on  Thursday.” 

The  conclusion  of  a  peace  treaty  with  Germany  is  a  vitally  important  question 
of  security  of  our  country  as  well  as  of  many  other  countries.  Therefore  we 
strive  persistently  for  its  solution  and  well  understand  that  under  the  present 
complicated  international  situation  in  the  circumstance  of  two  states  existing  in 
Germany,  one  of  which  is  socialist  and  the  other  one  is  capitalist,  there  are  no 
and  cannot  be  any  beaten  tracks  to  its  solution.  And  we  are  deeply  convinced 
of  having  found  such  a  solution  which  meets  the  interests  of  strengthening 
peace  in  Europe  and  in  the  whole  world  and  which  does  not  cause  any  damage 
to  any  state  concerned. 

We  think  of  such  a  variant:  a  peace  treaty  is  to  be  signed  with  a  German 
confederation  including  both  German  states.  It  is  necessary  for  this  that  the 
Government  of  the  FRG  does  not  continue  to  be  frigid,  as  it  was  before,  of 
contacts  and  negotiations  with  the  German  Democratic  Republic  but  should 
choose  the  road  of  bringing  together  and  unifying  both  German  states  on 
confederative  lines.  In  this  case,  both  the  German  states  should,  of  course, 
leave  military-political  unions  of  the  West  and  East  i.e.  conduct  the  policy  of 
neutrality,  the  virtues  of  which  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  describe  to  you. 
This  way,  unfortunately,  has  been  completely  blocked,  for  governments  of  the 
USA,  England,  France  as  well  as  the  Adenauer  government,  do  not  even  want 
to  hear  about  the  FRG  leaving  NATO  and  about  establishing  any  kind  of  contacts 
and  cooperation  between  both  the  German  states.  There  remains  another  way: 
to  recognize  the  actually  developed  situation  and  to  conclude  a  peace  treaty 
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with  two  German  States:  the  GDR  and  the  FRG. 

It  is  this  solution  of  the  problem  that  the  Soviet  Government  does  propose. 
It  does  not  involve  the  morbid  breaking  of  tenors  of  life  that  came  into  being  in 
Germany,  it  does  not  suggest  an  immediate  breaking  of  military  and  political 
ties  of  each  German  state  with  its  allies  and  at  the  same  time,  it  opens  a  broad 
opportunity  for  a  gradual  rapprochement  between  the  GDR  and  the  FRG.  And 
in  this  case  of  course,  the  present  holders  of  Germany  must  be  consolidated 
and  the  two  German  states  must  undertake  such  obligation  that  the  peoples  feel 
no  new  danger  behind  their  backs  on  the  part  of  the  German  militarism. 

The  Soviet  Government  would  like  all  the  countries  of  the  anti-Hitler 
coalition — on  one  hand,  and  the  GDR  and  the  FRG  on  the  other  hand — to  sign 
a  peace  treaty  and  thus  to  create  the  situation  of  tranquillity  and  security  in 
Europe.  The  past  must  not  be  allowed  to  poison  the  life  of  people  and  all  that  is 
dead  now  but  not  yet  buried  to  continue  to  deteriorate  the  relations  between 
nations.  It  is  necessary  to  open  wide  the  windows  and  doors  in  Germany — let 
the  fresh  wind  carry  away  the  spirit  of  militarism  and  revanchist  hindering  not 
only  the  Germans  but  the  other  peoples  to  live  in  peace. 

The  conclusion  of  the  peace  treaty  will  mean  as  well  the  solution  of  the 
question  on  West  Berlin,  which  has  not  its  durable  international  status  so  far.  It 
would  be  unrealistic  to  overlook  the  fact  that  as  to  its  social  nature  it  is  a 
foreign  body  inside  the  territory  of  the  German  Democratic  Republic.  The 
occupation  regime,  established  there  in  the  early  postwar  years  is  still  maintained 
inviolable.  The  FRG  is  putting  forward  claims  on  West  Berlin  although  even  its 
NATO  allies — the  USA,  Great  Britain,  and  France  do  not  take  the  risk  of 
supporting  it  on  this  question.  West  Berlin  nowadays  is  the  edge  of  the  policy 
of  interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  German  Democratic  Republic  on 
the  part  of  militarist  powers.  All  this  aggravates  the  tense,  and  I  should  say, 
inflammable  situation  in  Germany. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  against  turning  West  Berlin  into  an  issue  for  a  trial  of 
strength.  We  suggest  that  the  West  Berlin  problem  should  be  solved  on  the 
basis  of  just  conditions,  which  should  not  affect  the  prestige  of  Western  Powers 
by  granting  West  Berlin  a  status  of  a  free  demilitarized  city.  If  the  Western 
Powers  could  have  any  misgivings  as  to  the  future  of  West  Berlin,  our 
suggestion  is  concerning  the  deployment  of  symbolic  contingents  of  the  four 
Powers  or  of  troops  of  neutral  countries,  as  guarantors  of  the  inviolability  of 
the  free  city’s  status  should  have  completely  removed  such  apprehensions.  As 
for  our  opinion,  it  would  be  better  if  not  the  troops  of  the  four  powers  but  the 
troops  of  neutral  countries  and  neutral  indeed  would  be  in  West  Berlin,  and  that 
these  troops  would  be  under  the  aegis  of  UNO. 

We  are  telling  our  allies  in  the  last  war:  accept  the  proposal  of  converting 
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West  Berlin  into  a  free  city  and  we  shall  accept  any  [of]  your  proposals]  of 
international  guarantees  of  the  freedom  and  security  of  this  city.  What  was  the 
answer  of  the  Government  of  the  USA,  and  then  the  answers  of  the 
Governments  of  Great  Britain  and  France  to  our  proposals  to  conclude  a  peace 
treaty  with  Germany,  and  to  solve  on  this  basis  the  problem  of  West  Berlin  and 
thus  to  switch  the  movement  of  developments  in  Europe  into  the  rails  of  lasting 
and  stable  peace? 

It  is  obvious  from  everything  that  these  proposals  drive  them  out  of  their 
mental  balance.  To  begin  with,  in  their  replies  the  governments  of  the  Western 
Powers  try  to  represent  the  matter  in  a  way  as  if  the  absence  of  a  peace  treaty 
with  Germany  in  itself  does  not  worry  the  world,  and  that  the  threat  is  in  the 
Soviet  proposals  aimed  at  drawing  the  line  under  the  Second  World  War. 

Turning  the  facts  upside  down,  they  in  fact  use  the  method,  which  is 
certainly  well  known  to  you.  Is  this  not  similar  to  the  allegations  that  the 
independent  states  of  Asia  and  Africa  gained  their  freedom  and  independence 
not  because  of  the  courageous  struggle  of  their  peoples,  but  exclusively  because 
of  grace  of  the  colonialists. 

If  the  matter  only  concerned  the  distortion  of  the  essence  of  the  position 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  it  may  not  be  worth  dwelling  upon. 

Other  things  cause  anxiety.  By  their  refusal  to  conclude  a  peace  treaty  with 
the  two  German  States,  the  Western  Powers  do  not  only  prevent  from  stopping 
the  gradual  fall  of  Europe  into  war,  but  it  seems  that  they  want  to  accelerate 
this  process. 

What  could  be  the  other  reasons  then  to  instigate  the  militarists  and 
revanchists,  who  even  without  this  are  striving  to  fan  the  smouldering  ashes  of 
the  Second  World  War. 

To  which  extent  the  position  of  the  Western  Powers  on  the  German  issue 
is  false  is  proved  by  their  allegations  that  there  is  no  need  to  be  in  a  hurry  to 
conclude  a  peace  treaty,  and  that  in  the  beginning  it  is  necessary  to  give  the 
German  people  a  possibility  to  enjoy  their  right  for  self-determination. 

The  fact  is  startling  that  those  who  during  centuries  were  sucking  dry  the 
oppressed  peoples  and  suppressed  their  will  for  an  independent  and  free  life, 
dare  to  speak  about  self-determination.  The  events  in  Cuba  and  Algeria,  the 
Congo  and  Tunisia,  in  Laos  and  Angola  more  eloquently  then  any  words  indicate 
how  in  fact  the  Western  Powers  understand  the  right  of  nations  for  self- 
determination. 

I  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  hear  utterances  to  the  effect  that  the 
Soviet  Union  as  the  supporter  of  the  right  of  peoples  for  self-determination, 
must  together  with  the  USA,  England  and  France  organize  and  carry  out  all- 
German  elections.  But  do  agree,  Mr  Prime  Minister  that  following  such 
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statements  one  can  feel  a  mile  off  the  imperialist  policy  of  interference  into 
domestic  affairs  of  other  states.  Neither  the  Soviet  Union  nor  the  USA,  Great 
Britain,  and  France  have  the  right  to  arrange  elections  in  Germany,  as  well  as  in 
your  or  any  other  country. 

The  Soviet  Government  is  ready  to  welcome  free  all-German  elections  and 
any  other  ways  to  the  unification  on  the  basis  of  self-determination,  as  well 
which  the  governments  of  the  FRG  and  the  GOR  can  agree  upon.  The  trouble 
is  only  in  the  fact  that  the  government  of  the  FRG  understands  the  principle  of 
self-determination  in  such  a  way,  that  this  government  and  only  this  government 
should  itself  determine  the  future  of  both  German  states.  In  short,  everything 
that  is  in  conformity  with  Adenauer’s  tastes  means  self-determination  and 
everything  that  is  contrary  to  them  does  not  mean  self-determination.  But  we 
refuse  outright  this  approach.  In  such  a  way,  the  unification  of  Germany  cannot 
be  moved  from  a  standstill. 

The  Western  Powers  not  only  say  “no”  to  our  proposal  on  a  German  peace 
treaty,  but  even  resort  to  sabre-rattling.  The  American  leaders  have  considerably 
changed  the  tone  of  their  speeches.  The  Government  of  the  USA  is  trying  to 
stun  the  world  with  announcements  of  new  million-worth  expenditures  on 
military  purposes,  of  plans  to  mobilize  the  American  forces,  of  preparations  to 
set  up  air  and  sea  lifts,  etc. 

I  happened  to  hear,  that  all  this  is  a  reaction  to  the  defeat  of  the  intervention 
in  Cuba,  to  the  setback  in  Laos  and  to  other  failures  of  the  American  policy.  I 
do  not  know  how  proper  such  explanations  are.  But  they  by  no  means  make 
the  situation  less  exposed  to  military  outbreak.  Hastiness  is  the  worst  adviser. 
Have  you  ever  thought  that  could  the  leaders  of  the  USA  Government  in  the 
situation  of  military  agiotage  artificially  being  created  in  the  West  feel  in  time 
the  brink,  which  in  case  of  being  trespassed  will  bring  them  down  in  an  abyss 
and  plunge  along  the  whole  world? 

The  Government  of  the  Soviet  Union  would  show  intolerable  carelessness 
if  under  the  existing  heated  tension  of  the  international  situation  it  did  not  weigh 
with  the  greatest  care  the  course  of  events  and  draw  corresponding  conclusions 
on  this  basis.  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  conceal  from  you,  Mr  Prime  Minister, 
that  the  Soviet  Government  has  approved  the  concrete  proposals  of  the  General 
Staff,  which  ensure  the  preparedness  of  the  Soviet  Union  for  any  eventuality. 
We  had  too  to  increase  our  military  expenditure  to  some  extent  and  to  suspend 
the  reduction  of  armed  forces,  which  were  carrying  out  unilaterally. 

Let  the  Western  powers  know  that  they  will  obtain  nothing  by  threats.  If 
they  declare  mobilization,  we  shall  respond  with  the  same.  If  200  divisions  are 
required,  we  shall  have  200;  if  there  is  a  need  for  300,  we  shall  have  them  as 
well.  We  cannot  act  otherwise.  We  have  just  sent  new  notes  to  the  Governments 
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of  the  USA,  Great  Britain  and  France  on  the  problem  of  Germany.  We  pursue 
a  constructive  aim — to  convince  the  Western  powers  to  agree  with  the  necessity 
of  peaceful  settlement  with  Germany  and  we  again  stress  our  readiness  for 
businesslike  negotiations,  and  not  the  faking  of  negotiations.  We  would  like  to 
hope  that  the  Western  powers  would  express  goodwill  and  a  sober  approach  in 
this  matter. 

If  the  governments  of  the  USA,  Great  Britain  and  France  do  not  heed  the 
voice  of  wisdom  and  once  more  frustrate  the  efforts  of  the  Soviet  Union  to 
solve  the  question  of  the  German  peace  treaty  on  the  basis,  agreed  upon  with 
the  Western  powers,  then  we  shall  have  no  other  choice  but  to  sign  together 
with  other  states,  that  will  wish  to  do  so,  a  peace  treaty  with  the  German 
Democratic  Republic  and  we  shall  sign  such  a  treaty. 

We  are  sure  that  all  to  which  peace  is  dear  will  treat  this  step  with 
understanding.  It  will  be  impossible  to  blame  us  for  the  fact  that  we  did  not 
give  the  Western  powers  time  for  a  reasonable  settlement  of  the  question  of  the 
peace  treaty  with  Germany  and  confronted  them  with  a  fait  accompli  as  they 
had  done  towards  the  Soviet  Union,  having  concluded  a  separate  peace  treaty 
with  Japan. 

I  wish  to  stress  especially  the  fact,  that  the  Soviet  Government  while  signing 
a  peace  treaty  has  no  intention  in  any  way  to  infringe  upon  the  interested  of 
other  states,  including  the  Western  powers  if  they  even  do  not  participate  in 
such  a  treaty.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the  Western  powers  will  have  to 
respect  the  sovereign  rights  of  the  German  Democratic  Republic,  which  will 
become  the  full  master  on  land,  on  water  and  in  the  air  within  its  state 
boundaries. 

Under  the  authority  of  the  GDR  will  come  also  the  communication  lines 
running  across  its  territory  and  connecting  Western  Berlin  with  the  outer  world. 

As  it  is  accepted  in  the  practice  of  relations  between  sovereign  states  and 
as  the  international  law  requires,  they  would  be  used  with  the  consent  of  the 
Government  of  the  GDR,  in  accordance  with  agreements,  which  should  have 
to  be  concluded  with  it.  This  is  the  procedure  of  our  country  in  respect  of 
admitting  foreign  means  of  transport  to  its  territory.  I  am  sure,  that  your  country 
also  follows  it.  The  powers  which  use  communications  in  the  GDR  territory 
are  acting  accordingly  at  present.  So  why  should  the  German  Democratic 
Republic  be  denied  in  this  universally  recognized  right? 

As  you,  Mr  Prime  Minister,  can  see  from  what  has  been  said,  the  position 
of  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  German  question  is  honest,  realistic  and  the  only 
possible  one  in  the  established  situation.  Nothing  in  this  position  gives  the  USA 
and  its  allies  grounds  for  loading  the  affairs  to  on  international  conflict.  But  if 
anybody  is  only  looking  for  an  occasion  to  make  the  situation  more  acute  he 
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can  always  find  it  not  in  Berlin  but  in  some  other  place. 

We  explained  more  than  once  to  the  leaders  of  the  Western  powers  that  if 
in  connection  with  the  conclusion  of  a  peace  treaty  with  the  German  Democratic 
Republic  they  will  resort  to  extreme  measures  which  they  sometimes  talk  about, 
the  Soviet  Union  will  be  placed  in  such  a  position  that  it  will  have  to  give  a  due 
reply,  a  reply  which  is  necessary  to  give  to  an  aggressor.  During  the  meeting  in 
Vienna  I  have  done  everything  lest  President  Kennedy  had  any  shade  of  doubt 
in  this  respect. 

We  are  convinced  that  history  would  pass  a  severe  sentence  on  those  who 
are  ready  to  stake  the  destinies  of  nations  in  reply  to  such  a  just  and  righteous 
cause  as  the  German  peaceful  settlement. 

I  would  like  to  stress  in  conclusion,  that  the  aim  of  my  message  is  to 
acquaint  you  as  fully  as  possible  with  the  international  issue,  which  due  to 
understandable  circumstances  is  so  close  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  which  more 
and  more  occupies  the  minds  of  statesmen.  I  hope  that  this  message  will  help 
you  to  understand  better  the  stand  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  motives,  which 
impel  it  to  solve  the  question  of  concluding  a  German  peace  treaty  already  this 
year.  In  achieving  the  German  peaceful  settlement,  the  Soviet  Union  sees  the 
continuance  of  the  same  historic  mission  it  accomplished  with  credit  in  the 
struggle  against  the  aggressors  in  the  years  of  the  Second  World  War:  the 
defence  of  freedom,  independence  and  peace  between  the  nations.113 

Sincerely  yours, 
N.  Khrushchev 

Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  of  USSR 

Moscow,  August  4,  1961 


113.  This  letter  is  mentioned  in  item  400;  for  Nehru’s  first  reaction  to  the  letter,  see  item  401 . 
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46.  From  M.L.  Sukhadia:  Slums  and  Education114 

[Refer  to  item  169] 


August  4,  1961 

Respected  Panditji, 

You  will  kindly  remember  that  from  Manali  you  had  sent  an  important 
communication  to  all  the  Chief  Ministers  on  (1)  the  problem  of  slums  and  (2) 
the  need  to  cultivate  reading  habit  among  the  people.115 1  am  sorry  that  I  could 
not  reply  to  this  letter  earlier  as  I  needed  some  time  to  examine  these  problems 
in  some  detail. 

What  you  have  written  about  the  growth  of  slums  also  applies  to  Rajasthan 
to  some  extent.  This  problem  has  come  before  us  again  and  again  because  we 
find  that  slums  are  growing  in  almost  all  the  towns,  either  in  the  heart  of  the 
city  or  on  the  outskirts.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  process  of  rapid  urbanisation. 
At  the  same  time,  I  feel  that  the  problem  has  developed  because  there  has  been 
a  lack  of  planning  in  respect  of  urban  development  and  partly  because  of  the 
lack  of  control  by  our  local  bodies  in  preventing  unauthorised  constructions. 

As  a  remedy,  we  are  thinking  of  taking  up  all  the  towns  with  a  population 
of  50,000  or  more,  in  the  first  instance,  and  to  get  their  master  plans  prepared. 
We  are  proposing  placing  these  towns  in  two  categories: 

(a)  Municipal  areas 

(b)  Notified  areas-these  would  include  those  areas  which  are  expected  to 
develop  within  the  next  20  years. 

In  respect  of  municipal  areas  or  the  areas  brought  under  the  Urban 
Improvement  Boards,  master  plans  are  proposed  to  be  prepared  complete  in 
every  detail,  while  for  the  Notified  Areas,  general  plans  would  be  prepared  and 
housing  sites,  market  centres,  etc.,  would  be  marked.  The  idea  is  not  to  allow 
any  construction  except  in  the  areas  marked  for  housing  sites. 

After  the  master  plans  have  been  drawn  up,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
enforce  strict  observance  of  rules,  even  at  the  cost  of  some  extra  expenditure. 
We  are  considering  the  possibility  of  appointing  special  Magistrates  or  Executive 
Officers  of  experience  and  integrity  for  this  purpose.  I  think  at  a  later  stage  we 
may  have  to  set  up  a  high-powered  Town  Planning  Organisation  in  the  State, 
provided  we  get  suitable  hands. 


114.  Letter  from  the  Chief  Minister  of  Rajasthan.  PMO,  File  No.  17(444)/61-70-PMS,  Sr. 
No.  8-A. 

1 15.  See  SWJN/SS/69/item  4. 
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For  the  cultivation  of  reading  habit  among  the  people  and  the  popularisation 
of  good  books  among  the  educated  classes,  we  are  thinking  of  taking  up  the 
urban  areas  for  an  intensive  effort.  One  proposal  is  to  help  organise  mohalla- 
wise  or  ward-wise  libraries  in  towns  with  a  population  of  one  lakh  or  more.  I 
am  also  examining  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  throw  open  our  College  and 
School  libraries  to  the  general  public,  where  municipal  or  private  library  facilities 
are  not  available.  This  can  be  done  by  charging  a  nominal  fee  from  the  citizens 
and  by  keeping  the  reading  rooms  in  the  Colleges  and  Schools  open  for  the 
public  after  the  normal  working  hours  of  these  institutions. 

With  kind  regards, 

Yours  sincerely, 
Mohanlal  Sukhadia 


47.  From  Subimal  Dutt:  CPSU  Programme116 

[Refer  to  item  403] 


August  4,  1961 


My  dear  Prime  Minister, 

The  Soviet  authorities  have  released  the  Draft  of  the  new  Programme  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  (CPSU),  which  will  be  put  before  the 
22nd  Congress  of  the  CPSU  in  October  for  approval.  Whatever  one  may  think 
of  the  theoretical  analysis  or  the  ideological  arguments  which  form  the  setting 
of  the  Draft  Programme,  it  is  undoubtedly  a  document  of  historic  significance. 
For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world,  a  big  and  powerful  country, 
which  has  unique  experience  of  massive  and  comprehensive  planning,  has 
declared  to  the  world  that  it  proposes  to  build  a  communist  society,  and  has 
fixed  definite  targets  in  the  various  spheres  of  state  and  public  activity.  One 
must  not  underrate  the  Soviet  Union’s  ability  to  achieve  its  economic  objectives. 
We  have  to  remember  that  during  the  first  2  Vi  years  of  the  current  Seven-Year 
Plan,  which  began  in  1958,  15,000  million  roubles  worth  of  industrial  goods 
have  been  manufactured  in  the  Soviet  Union  over  and  above  that  envisaged 
under  the  Plan  for  this  period.  In  terms  of  our  currency  the  value  of  this 
additional  production  is  7,950  crores  of  rupees.  In  comparable  prices  in  the 
Soviet  Union  this  is  equivalent  to  the  total  value  of  the  industrial  goods  produced 
during  the  entire  fifth  Five-Year  Plan  period  (1951-1956). 


1 16.  Letter  from  the  Indian  Ambassador  in  USSR.  NMML,  Subimal  Dutt  Papers,  Subject  File 
No.  63,  pp.  181-186. 
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2.  The  document  is  important  in  another  sense  also.  It  should  enable 
people  outside  the  Socialist  countries  to  understand  better  some  of  the  frequently 
repeated  terms  and  concepts  in  communist  ideology  and  some  cliches  too. 

3 .  A  fairly  full  summary  of  the  Draft  Programme  has  been  published  by 
the  Tass  News  Agency.  This  will  no  doubt  have  received  publicity  in  the  Indian 
newspapers.  We  are  sending  separately  to  the  Ministry  a  copy  of  this  summary 
as  well  as  an  English  text  of  the  full  Programme.  I  do  not  propose  to  describe 
here  the  various  targets  which  the  Soviet  Communist  Party  has  fixed  for  the 
next  20  years.  It  is  a  grand  programme  by  all  standards.  The  volume  of  industrial 
production  in  the  Soviet  Union  will  increase  approximately  2.5  times  in  10 
years,  and  not  less  than  6  times  in  20  years.  By  the  end  of  the  second  decade  of 
the  Plan,  Soviet  industry  will  be  able  to  generate  up  to  3  billion  kw.  hour  of 
electricity  and  produce  250  million  tons  of  steel.  In  10  years  from  1968,  gross 
production  will  increase  approximately  2.5  times  and  in  20  years  3.5  times. 
The  Soviet  Union  will  increase  its  industrial  production  by  150  per  cent  and 
surpass  the  industrial  production  of  the  U.S.A.  in  the  course  of  the  next  10 
years;  by  the  end  of  the  second  decade  the  volume  of  production  will  be  increased 
six-fold.  It  also  proposes  to  surpass  the  U.S.A.  in  the  first  decade  in  per  capita 
output  of  State  agricultural  produce.  The  national  income  of  the  U.S.S.R.  will 
grow  2.5  times  in  the  next  10  years  and  approximately  5  times  over  the  20-year 
period.  By  the  end  of  the  20-year  period  each  family  will  be  provided  with  a 
comfortable  flat;  tram,  bus  and  Metro  (Underground  railway)  fares  will  be 
abolished.  Educational  and  medical  services,  including  supply  of  medicines, 
will  be  entirely  free;  gas,  electricity  and  several  other  items  of  municipal  and 
public  service  will  also  be  entirely  free. 

4.  The  Programme  defines  Communism  as  “a  classless  social  system 
with  one  form  of  public  ownership  of  the  means  of  production  and  full  social 
equality  of  all  members  of  the  society.”  The  great  objectives  of  the  working 
class  can  be  realized  without  world  war.  The  working  class  and  its  vanguard — 
the  Marxist  Leninist  parties — prefer  to  achieve  the  transfer  of  power  from  the 
bourgeoisie  to  the  proletariat  by  peaceful  means  without  civil  war.  Only  “where 
the  exploiting  class  resorts  to  war,  the  possibility  of  non-peaceful  transition  to 
Socialism  should  be  borne  in  mind.” 

There  are  references  to  revisionism,  dogmatism,  social  democracy  and 
national  liberation  movements.  It  is  now  possible  to  understand  in  a  clearer 
light  the  term  “National  Democracy”  which  was  used  in  the  November 
Declaration  of  the  Communist  Parties  of  the  world. 

5.  Revisionism,  which  is  said  to  have  been  fully  embodied  in  the 
Programme  of  the  League  of  Communists  of  Yugoslavia,  has  been  severely 
criticised.  The  revisionists  “seek  to  rob  Marxism-Leninism  of  its  revolutionary 
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spirit,  to  undermine  the  faith  which  the  working  class  and  all  working  people 
have  in  the  socialist  cause,  to  disarm  and  disorganize  them  in  their  struggle 
against  imperialism.”  Shorn  of  the  usual  Communist  verbiage,  the  main  point 
of  the  criticism  seems  to  be  that  the  revisionists  undermine  the  foundations  of 
proletarian  internationalism  by  laying  stress  on  nationalism.  The  Programme 
lays  great  emphasis  on  “the  brotherly  relations”  between  the  Socialist  countries 
and  indeed  envisages  the  simultaneous  progress  in  all  directions  of  all  Socialist 
countries.  It  is  not  surprising  therefore  that  it  should  severely  condemn  the 
national  communism  of  the  Yugoslav  type,  the  Yugoslav  experiment  of  socialism, 
and  the  Yugoslav  refusal  to  concert  its  development  programme  with  those  of 
other  Socialist  countries. 

6.  Criticism  is  also  reserved  for  “dogmatism  and  sectarianism,  which 
lead  to  the  dissociation  and  isolation  of  Communists  from  the  mages,  doom 
them  to  passive  expectation  or  incite  them  to  leftist  adventurist  actions  in  the 
revolutionary  struggle,  and  hinder  a  correct  appraisal  of  the  changing  situation 
and  the  use  of  new  opportunities  for  the  benefit  of  the  working  class  and  all 
democratic  forces.”  Though  the  guilty  party  has  not  been  named,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  as  to  the  country  which  the  CPSU  has  in  mind:  it  is  the  People’s 
Republic  of  China. 

7.  It  is  not  of  course  surprising  that  social  democracy  is  also  severely 
condemned:  “It  has  completely  broken  with  Marxism  and  opposes  scientific 
socialism  with  so-called  democratic  socialism.” 

8.  The  CPSU  regards  fraternal  alliance  with  nations  who  have  cast  off 
the  colonial  and  semi-colonial  yoke  as  a  comer-stone  of  its  international  policy. 
Although  Communist  ideology  is  opposedjo  nationalism  as  such,  it  is  admitted 
that  “nationalism  of  an  oppressed  nation  contains  a  general  democratic  element 
directed  against  oppression.”  According  to  the  Soviet  leaders  the  peoples  of 
those  countries  are  independent  only  formally  but  are  actually  dependent 
politically  and  economically  on  foreign  monopolists.  But  they  are  rising  in 
struggle  against  imperialists  and  reactionary  pro-imperialist  regimes.  “A  national 
liberation  movement  does  not  end  with  the  winning  of  political  independence. 
This  independence  will  be  shaky  and  will  become  a  fiction  if  the  revolution 
does  not  lead  to  deep  charges  in  social  and  economic  life  and  does  not  solve 
essential  problems  of  national  revival.”  To  these  countries  capitalism  can  mean 
nothing  but  suffering  while  socialism  shows  the  way  in  which  in  a  backward 
country  within  the  life-time  of  one  generation,  social  inequality  can  be  abolished, 
and  unemployment  completely  eliminated.  “The  national  states  become  ever 
more  active  as  an  independent  force  on  the  world  scene;  a  powerful  peace 
force  is  in  the  main  progressive,  revolutionary  and  anti-imperialist  force.”  “The 
joining  of  the  efforts  of  the  newly- free  peoples  of  the  Socialist  countries  in  the 
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struggle  against  the  war  danger  is  a  cardinal  factor  of  world  peace.”  The  Soviet 
people  will  therefore  assist  the  peoples  of  the  newly  liberated  countries  to  win 
and  strengthen  their  national  liberation;  they  will  similarly  assist  other  peoples 
who  are  fighting  for  the  complete  abolition  of  the  colonial  system. 

9 .  While  the  Programme  has  no  doubt  about  the  superiority  of  the  socialist 
system  and  the  ultimate  triumph  of  socialism  all  over  the  world,  it  lays  stress 
on  peaceful  co-existence  of  the  states  based  on  different  political  and  social 
systems.  “Peaceful  coexistence  of  the  socialist  and  capitalist  countries  is  an 
objective  necessity  for  the  development  of  human  society.  War  cannot  and 
must  not  serve  as  a  means  of  settling  international  disputes.  Peaceful  coexistence 
or  disastrous  war — such  is  the  alternative  offered  by  history.”  This  is  a  theme 
which  has  been  repeated  often  by  Mr.  Khrushchev.  War,  according  to  Soviet 
thinking,  is  not  necessary  to  prove  the  superiority  of  this  socialist  system.  In  a 
peaceful  world  socialist  states  will  prove  their  superiority  over  capitalism  by 
their  economic,  cultural  and  other  achievements.  Soviet  leaders  repudiate  the 
theory,  favoured  in  the  main  by  the  Chinese  Communist  Party,  that  war  is 
necessary  for  socialist  revolution.  Peaceful  coexistence  of  States  with  different 
systems  does  not,  however,  pre-suppose  an  end  of  the  ideological  struggle. 
“The  CPSU  will  continue  to  expose  the  anti-democratic,  reactionary  nature  of 
capitalism  and  all  attempts  to  embellish  the  capitalist  system.”  Indeed  this  is 
substantially  a  reiteration  of  a  similar  statement  in  the  Declaration  of  81 
Communist  Parties  issued  in  Moscow  on  December  6,  1960.  According  to  this 
Declaration  “coexistence  with  different  social  systems  is  a  form  of  class  struggle 
between  socialism  and  capitalism....  In  conditions  of  peaceful  coexistence 
favourable  opportunities  are  provided  for  the  development  of  the  class  struggle 
in  the  capitalist  countries.  ...  It  implies  intensification  of  the  struggle  of  the 
working  class,  of  all  communist  parties,  for  the  triumph  of  socialist  ideas.” 

10.  The  C.P.S.U.  will  also  develop  fraternal  relations  with  all  communist 
and  workers  parties,  will  coordinate  its  action  and  efforts  with  those  of  world 
communist  movement  for  the  joint  struggle  against  the  danger  of  a  new  world 
war,  for  the  interests  of  the  working  people,  for  peace,  democracy  and  socialism. 

1 1 .  There  are  several  other  points  in  the  Draft  Programme,  which  should 
prove  of  topical  interest  to  us  in  India.  The  Programme  stresses  the  necessity 
“to  ensure  a  greater  influx  of  fresh  Party  forces  into  the  leading  Party  organs, 
to  properly  combine  old  and  young  cadres,  and  to  rule  out  the  possibility  of  an 
excessive  concentration  of  power  in  the  hands  of  individual  officials  and  prevent 
cases  of  their  getting  beyond  the  control  of  the  collective.”  It  is,  therefore, 
proposed  to  provide  for  a  regular  renewal,  in  certain  proportions,  of  the  members 
of  all  elected  Party  bodies  from  primary  party  organs  up  to  the  Central 
Committee,  at  the  same  time  preserving  continuity  of  membership.  Accordingly, 
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not  less  than  one-quarter  of  the  members  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
CPSU  and  its  Presidium  shall  be  renewed  at  all  regular  elections.  Presidium 
members  shall,  as  a  rule,  be  elected  for  not  more  than  three  successive  terms. 
It  is,  however,  provided  that  particular  party  workers  may,  “by  virtue  of  their 
generally-recognised  authority  and  high  political,  organisation  and  other  abilities”, 
be  successively  elected  to  the  leading  bodies  for  a  longer  period.  In  that  case, 
the  candidate  will  be  considered  elected  if  not  less  than  three-quarters  of  the 
votes  are  cast  for  him  by  secret  ballot.  Obviously  no  procedural  restriction  will 
come  in  the  way  of  Mr.  Khrushchev’s  continued  leadership  of  the  Party. 

12.  The  Draft  Programme  also  lays  great  stress  on  the  “strict  observance 
of  the  Leninist  norms  of  Party  life  and  the  principle  of  collective  leadership.” 
Violation  of  the  principle  of  collective  leadership  is  described  as  incompatible 
with  the  “Leninist  principles  of  Party  life.”  This  is  interesting,  seeing  that  there 
is  so  much  adulation  of  Mr.  Khrushchev  everywhere  in  the  Soviet  Union  today. 
No  speech  is  made  by  any  person  of  any  standing  in  the  Soviet  Union  without 
referring  once  or  more  to  Mr.  Khrushchev.  Indeed,  during  the  last  few  months 
a  picture  house  in  Moscow  was  continuously  showing  a  documentary  film 
entitled  “Our  Nikita  Sergevich  Khrushchev.” 

13.  Of  even  greater  interest  to  us  in  India  are  the  specific  provisions  in  the 
Programme  to  protect  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  different  nationalities 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  at  the  same  time  to  provide  for  their  material  and 
spiritual  needs.  According  to  text-books  there  are  nearly  1 80  nationalities  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  who  speak  about  1 50  languages.  The  Draft  itself  mentions  “more 
than  1 00  nations.”  The  problem  of  regional  and,  in  particular,  linguistic  jealousies 
in  India  is  so  serious  at  present  that  I  have  ventured  to  quote  the  relevant 
paragraphs  of  the  Draft  Programme  in  a  separate  annexure  to  this  letter. 

With  respects, 


Yours  Sincerely 
Subimal  Dutt 


Extract  from  Draft  Programme  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  dated  July  30,  1961 

The  CPSU  sets  the  following  tasks  in  the  sphere  of  national  relations: 

A.  To  continue  the  all-round  economic  and  cultural  development  of  all 
the  Soviet  Nations, + insuring  their  increasingly  close  fraternal  cooperation,  mutual 
aid,  unity  and  affinity  in  all  spheres  of  life,  thus  achieving  the  utmost 

+.  By  “nations”  are  meant  different  nationalites  inhabiting  the  USSR. 
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strengthening  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics;  to  make  full  use  of, 
and  advance  the  forms  of,  national  statehood  of  the  peoples  of  the  U.S.S.R.; 

B.  In  the  economic  sphere,  it  is  necessary  to  pursue  the  line  of 
comprehensive  development  of  the  economies  of  the  Soviet  republics,  effect  a 
rational  geographic  location  of  production  and  a  planned  working  of  natural 
wealth,  and  promote  Socialist  division  of  labour  among  the  republics,  unifying 
and  combining  their  economic  efforts,  and  properly  balancing  the  interests  of 
the  state  as  a  whole  and  those  of  each  Soviet  republic. 

The  extension  of  the  rights  of  the  union  republics  in  economic  management 
having  produced  substantial  positive  results,  such  measures  may  also  be  carried 
out  in  the  future,  with  due  regard  to  the  fact  that  the  creation  of  the  material 
and  technical  basis  of  communism  will  call  for  still  greater  interconnection  and 
mutual  assistance  between  the  Soviet  republics.  The  closer  the  intercourse 
between  the  nations  and  the  greater  the  awareness  of  the  country-wide  tasks, 
the  more  successfully  can  manifestations  of  parochialism  and  national  egoism 
be  overcome. 

In  order  to  insure  the  successful  accomplishment  of  the  tasks  of  Communist 
construction  and  the  coordination  of  economic  activities,  inter-republican 
economic  organs  may  be  set  up  in  some  zones,  notably  for  such  matters  as 
irrigation,  power  grids,  transport,  etc. 

The  Party  will  continue  its  policy  of  promoting  the  actual  equality  of  all 
nations  and  nationalities  with  full  consideration  for  their  interests  and  devoting 
special  attention  to  those  areas  of  the  country  which  are  in  need  of  rapid 
development.  Benefits  growing  in  the  course  of  Communist  construction  must 
be  fairly  distributed  among  all  nations  and  nationalities; 

C.  To  work  for  the  further  all-round  development  of  the  Socialist  cultures 
of  the  peoples  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  big  scale  of  Communist  construction  and 
the  new  victories  of  Communist  ideology  are  enriching  the  cultures  of  the 
peoples  of  the  U.S.S.R.  which  are  Socialist  in  content  and  national  in  form. 
The  ideological  unity  of  the  nations  and  nationalities  is  growing,  and  there  is  a 
rapprochement  of  their  cultures.  The  historical  experience  of  the  development 
of  Socialist  nations  shows  that  national  forms  do  not  ossify;  they  change, 
advance  and  draw  closer  together,  shedding  all  outdated  traits  that  contradict 
the  new  living  conditions.  An  international  culture  common  to  all  the  Soviet 
nations  is  developing.  The  cultural  treasures  of  each  nation  are  increasingly 
augmented  by  works  of  international  import. 

Attaching  decisive  importance  to  the  development  of  the  Socialist  content 
of  the  cultures  of  the  people  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  party  will  promote  their 
further  mutual  enrichment  and  rapprochement,  the  consolidation  of  their 
international  basis,  and  thereby  the  formation  of  the  future  single  world-wide 
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culture  of  Communist  society.  While  supporting  the  progressive  traditions  of 
each  people,  and  making  them  the  property  of  all  Soviet  people,  the  party  will 
in  all  ways  further  new  revolutionary  traditions  of  the  builders  of  communism 
common  to  all  nations. 

D.  To  continue  promoting  the  free  development  of  the  languages  of  the 
peoples  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  complete  freedom  of  every  citizen  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  to  speak,  and  to  bring  up  and  educate  his  children  in  any  language, 
ruling  out  all  privileges,  restrictions  or  compulsion  in  the  use  of  this  or  that 
language.  By  virtue  of  the  fraternal  friendship  and  mutual  trust  of  peoples, 
national  languages  are  developing  on  a  basis  of  equality  and  mutual  enrichment. 

The  voluntary  study  of  Russian  in  addition  to  the  native  language  is  of 
positive  significance,  since  it  facilitates  reciprocal  exchanges  of  experience 
and  access  of  every  nation  and  nationality  to  the  cultural  gains  of  all  the  other 
peoples  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  to  world  culture.  The  Russian  language  has,  in 
effect,  become  the  common  medium  of  intercourse  and  cooperation  between 
all  the  peoples  of  the  U.S.S.R. 


48.  From  Morarji  Desai:  Foreign  Currency  Allowances  for 
Bureaucrats117 

[Refer  to  item  234] 


5th  August  1961 

My  dear  Jawaharlalji, 

In  view  of  the  difficult  foreign  exchange  situation  through  which  we  are  passing, 
I  have  been  examining  whether  the  allowances  drawn  at  present  by  a  Government 
servant  proceeding  abroad  on  deputation  are  not  too  liberal  and  whether  a 
saving  should  not  be  effected  at  least  for  the  psychological  effect  it  would  have 
on  all  concerned. 

At  present,  all  Government  servants  proceeding  abroad  on  deputation  are 
entitled  to  draw  up  to  Rs  1000/-per  month  from  their  salaries  in  foreign 
currencies  in  addition  to  their  travelling  and  daily  allowances.  In  addition, 
all  Government  servants  specifically  asking  for  it  are  allowed  a  release  of  Rs 
400/-  for  non-dollar  area  countries  and  Rs  500/-  for  dollar  area  countries  to 
enable  them  to  meet  their  incidental  expenses  immediately  on  arrival  at  the 
foreign  station. 


1 17.  Letter  from  the  Finance  Minister.  PMO,  File  No.  37(35)/56-63-PMS,  Vol.  Ill,  Sr.  No. 
146- A. 
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Normally,  I  would  have  suggested  a  further  cut  in  the  element  of  salary 
that  is  drawn  abroad  but  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  present  scales  of  daily 
allowances  are  not  sufficient  even  to  cover  the  cost  of  meals  in  the  hotels  in 
which  the  officials  are  given  accommodation.  In  addition,  there  are  certain 
expenses  of  a  personal  nature,  for  instance  laundering  charges,  cigarettes, 
medicines  etc.,  all  of  which  a  Government  servant  is  rightly  expected  to  meet 
from  his  salary.  Obviously,  under  the  present  conditions,  we  cannot  afford  to 
increase  the  rate  of  daily  allowance  paid  by  Government.  It  was  for  these 
reasons  that  we  decided  in  1959  that  the  present  practice  of  permitting 
Government  servants  to  draw  a  part  of  their  salary  should  continue,  but  that  it 
should  be  limited  to  Rs.  1000/-per  month. 

I  feel,  however,  that  there  is  no  justification  for  permitting  the  additional 
release  of  foreign  exchange  to  the  extent  of  Rs  400-500  for  meeting  incidental 
expenses  immediately  on  arrival.  If  instead  of  the  present  complicated  procedure 
of  drawal  of  part  salaries  abroad  we  permit  Government  servants  to  take 
travellers’  cheques  in  advance  from  Indian  equivalent  to  the  salary  (limited  to 
Rs.1000/-  per  month)  they  would  have  drawn  abroad,  there  would  be  no  need 
for  the  special  release  of  Rs.  400-500.  Such  a  procedure  will  also  reduce  the 
clerical  and  accounting  work  involved  in  the  Accountant  Generals’  Offices 
here  as  well  as  the  Missions  abroad.  It  would  also  be  more  convenient  to  the 
touring  officials.  I  estimate  that  the  withdrawal  of  the  concession  relating  to 
the  release  for  incidental  expenses  will  result  in  a  saving  of  about  Rs  4  lakhs  in 
foreign  exchange  per  year.  If  you  agree,  I  shall  have  the  instructions  issued 
accordingly. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Morarji  Desai 
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49.  From  A.V.  Baliga:  University  Admissions118 

[Refer  to  item  59] 


Patel  Chambers 
Sandhurst  Bridge 
Bombay-7 
August  5,  1961 

Revered  Panditji, 

During  a  talk  with  you  on  the  23rd  of  last  month  about  the  need  for  one 
language — English  or  Hindi — for  higher  education  in  technology,  engineering, 
science  and  medicine  you  told  me  that  you  would  soon  be  calling  a  conference 
for  the  purpose,  inviting  the  Chief  Ministers  and  some  educationalists.  You  also 
asked  whether  I  would  participate  in  the  same.  I  do  not  know  when  you  are 
calling  such  a  conference. 

I  am  writing  this  letter  to  place  before  you  an  important  suggestion,  which 
has  got  a  direct  bearing  both  on  the  language  question  and  national  integration. 
About  20  years  ago  and  earlier,  there  were  no  territorial  barriers  for  admissions 
to  the  universities  and  other  institutions  of  higher  learning.  During  the  past  few 
years  however,  for  getting  admission  to  any  State  college  one  has  to  be  domiciled 
in  that  State.  There  are  colleges  run  by  Municipal  Corporations  which  insist 
that  students  should  be  domicile  of  the  city  where  the  college  or  the  aided 
institution  is  located — the  argument  being  that  the  colleges  are  meant  exclusively 
or  predominantly  for  the  rate-payers’  children. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  in  educational  institutions,  regional  and 
such  other  considerations  should  not  have  any  place.  With  the  territorial 
restrictions  imposed  in  recent  years,  students  of  one  State,  city  or  town  do  not 
have  opportunities  to  meet  students  hailing  from  other  parts  of  the  country.  In 
the  past  students  coming  from  different  parts  of  the  country  lived  cordially 
together  and  angularities  pertaining  to  territory,  language  or  religion  were  rounded 
off.  Such  an  atmosphere  in  educational  institutions  was  conducive  to  national 
sentiments  and  feelings  for  the  country  as  a  whole  and  therefore  promoted 
national  solidarity.  To  make  it  possible  for  outside  students  to  enter  university 
life  anywhere  and  mix  freely  and  have  a  broad  outlook  on  things  it  is  essential 
to  have  one  language  in  all  universities  for  higher  education.  My  suggestion  is 
that  all  university  institutions  must  set  aside  a  certain  percentage,  say  15%  to 
20%  for  those  coming  from  other  parts  of  the  country.  This  will  enable  the 


1 18.  Letter  from  a  physician  and  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Congress  of  Surgeons.  PMO,  File  No. 
2(397)/61-70-PM,  Vol.  II,  Sr.  No.  52-B. 
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admission  of  outside  students  and  encourage  a  healthier  national  outlook  in  the 
youth. 

I  am  preparing  a  small  draft  constitution  for  the  Council  of  National 
Studies119  and  I  shall  send  the  same  to  you  later  on  for  your  comments  and 
suggestions. 


Yours  respectfully, 
A.V.  Baliga 


50.  From  K.D.  Malaviya:  Meeting  Basti  DCC  Members120 

[Refer  to  item  182 ] 


August  6,  1961 

My  dear  Jawaharlalji, 

About  8  or  9  Congressmen  from  Basti  led  by  the  present  President  of  the 
District  Congress  Committee — Shri  Dhanushdhari  Pandey — and  Shri  Abdul 
Moiz  Khan  came  to  see  me  day  before  yesterday  in  the  afternoon.  I  wanted  to 
avoid  seeing  them  especially  because  they  had  some  grievances  against  me  but 
they  mentioned  your  suggestion  in  this  connection  and  so  I  let  them  see  me. 

We  had  a  frank  discussion  about  affairs  in  Basti  district.  I  told  them  that 
their  Distrcit  Congress  Committee  was  not  very  properly  constituted  and  further 
that  a  very  large  number  of  mature  and  good  Congressmen  were  out  of  it 
simply  because  of  a  race  on  bogus  membership  basis.  Under  such 
circumstances,  the  prestige  of  the  Congress  Committee  amounted  to  nil.  I 
further  told  them  that  their  prejudicial  recommendations  for  candidates  for  the 
next  election  were  based  solely  on  groupism.  Ultimately  they  all  accepted  and 
asked  me  to  come  to  Basti  in  order  to  guide  the  affairs  of  the  Basti  Congress 
Committee.  Abdul  Moiz  Khan  also  said  that  he  along  with  all  other  friends  will 
follow  my  advice.  They  have,  however,  my  own  doubts  about  their  sticking  to 
it  because  there  are  people  from  Lucknow  who  will  not  let  them  pursue  the 
right  way. 


1 19.  See  SWJN/SS/72  for  Nehru’s  speech  at  the  inauguration  of  the  Council  on  24  October 
1961. 

120.  Letter  from  the  Minister  of  Mines  and  Oil.  NMML,  K.D.  Malaviya  Papers,  Subject  File 
No.  129,  p.  60. 
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I  do  not  know  what  I  will  do  or  will  be  able  to  do  ultimately  as  matters  are 
not  so  simple. 


Yours  affectionately 
Keshava  Dev  Malaviya 


51.  From  Y.D.  Gundevia:  Gopalganj121 

[Refer  to  items  3 63 -3 64 J 

The  Rajya  Sabha  and  the  Lok  Sabha  Secretariat  have  consolidated  a  series  of 
questions  on  the  communal  disturbances  in  Gopalganj  (Pakistan)  into  one 
question  each,  in  the  Rajya  Sabha  and  the  Lok  Sabha.  The  draft  statement  on 
the  subject,  as  corrected  by  the  Prime  Minister,  is  placed  below.  I  would  suggest 
that  the  questions  (a)  to  (e)  in  the  Rajya  Sabha,  and  (a)  to  (c)  in  the  Lok  Sabha 
may  be  bracketed  together,  and  a  consolidated  answer  may  be  given  in  terms 
of  the  note  approved  by  the  Prime  Minister.  This  note  covers  all  the  points 
raised  in  the  two  questions,  except  the  issue  at  (e)  in  the  Rajya  Sabha  question, 
which  reads:  “What  is  the  position  regarding  security  of  minorities  in  Pakistan 
at  present”?  We  may  add  an  additional  paragraph  to  the  statement,  as  paragraph 
6,  as  per  draft  below. 


52.  From  B.  Gopala  Reddi:  Treatment  Meted  Out  to  Satish 
Gujral122 

[Refer  to  item  297] 


August  8,  1961 

My  dear  Panditji, 

Kindly  refer  to  your  minute  No.  1590/PMH/61  dated  the  2nd  August  1961 
regarding  accommodation  provided  to  Shri  Satish  Gujral  in  the  Constitution 
House. 

2.  I  find  that  when  the  general  decision  was  taken  in  October  4959  to 
provide  Government  accommodation  to  artists  and  writers  on  payment  of 
concessional  rent  up  to  six  units  in  Government  Hostels  in  New  Delhi,  it  was 
decided  that  the  requests  for  such  accommodation  would  be  screened  by  the 


121.  Note,  7  August  1961,  from  the  CS.  MEA,  File  No.  2(88)/61-BL,  p.  11 /Notes. 

122.  Letter  from  the  Minister  of  Works  Housing  and  Supply. 
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Ministry  of  Scientific  Research  and  Cultural  Affairs.  We  have  been  granting 
extensions  to  Shri  Gujral  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  that 
Ministry. 

3.  I  agree  that  we  should  be  considerate  to  our  eminent  artists.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  Shri  Gujral  was  asked  to  vacate  the  accommodation  he  was 
occupying  and  make  his  own  arrangements.  The  notice  was  apparently  issued 
by  the  Estate  Office  in  a  routine  way.  I  have  had  the  notice  withdrawn  and 
have  instructed  the  directorate  of  Estates  to  let  Shri  Gujral  continue  in  the 
Constitution  House. 


Yours  sincerely, 
B.  Gopala  Reddi 


53.  From  B.  Gopala  Reddi:  Art  for  Public  Edifices123 

[Refer  to  item  297] 


August  8,  1961 

My  dear  Panditji, 

Kindly  refer  to  your  note  No.  1590-PMH/61  dated  2.8.1961  regarding  murals 
on  public  buildings. 

2.  As  decided  by  the  Cabinet,  an  Advisory  Committee  was  set  up  in 
January  1958  to  advise  the  Ministry  of  Works,  Housing  &  Supply  in  regard  to 
the  selection  of  artists  for  decoration  of  buildings.  The  Committee  consists  of 
G.Venkatachalam,  Bangalore,  Shri  Surendranath  Kar,  Santiniketan,  Shri  B.C. 
Sanyal  Secretary,  Lalit  Kala  Akademi,  Shri  M.L.  Datta  Gupta,  Head  of  the  Art 
Department  of  Delhi  Polytechnic,  Shri  P.A.  Dhond,  Dean  of  Sir  J.J.  School  of 
Art,  Bombay,  the  Chief  Architect  &  Town  Planner  of  the  Government  of  India 
and  the  Chief  Engineer  of  the  C.P.W.D.  The  non-official  members  of  the 
Committee  are  well  known  artists  and  are  connected  with  renowned  institutions. 

3 .  The  functions  of  the  Committee  are  to  advise  generally  on  the  selection 
of  specific  works  of  art  to  be  carried  out  in  important  Central  Government 
buildings  and  to  recommend  suitable  artists  for  carrying  out  the  works. 

4 .  The  Committee  has  considered  the  decoration  of  a  number  of  buildings. 
These  include  the  Vigyan  Bhavan,  the  Ayakar  Bhavan,  the  Supreme  Court 
building,  the  office  building  of  the  Accountant  General,  Rajasthan  at  Jaipur,  the 


123.  Letter  from  the  Minister  of  Works,  Housing  and  Supply.  PMO,  File  No.  2/129/56-71- 
PMS,  Sr.  No.  18-A. 
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building  of  the  World  Health  Organisation  under  construction,  the  Krishi  Bhavan, 
the  Udyog  Bhavan  and  the  National  Museum.  In  the  Vigyan  Bhavan,  mural 
painting  depicting  the  “Spring  Festival”  has  been  completed  by  Shri  K  .K.  Hebber. 
A  wire  sculpture,  representing  the  “Rural  Pageant  of  India”  by  Shri  A.N.  Sehgal 
in  the  same  building,  is  in  progress.  Mural  work  on  one  of  the  entrance  halls  in 
the  Ayakar  Bhavan  to  be  executed  by  Shri  K.S.  Kulkami  has  been  sanctioned. 
The  design  of  the  Dharma  Chakra  to  be  carried  out  in  the  Supreme  Court 
building  has  been  approved. 

5 .  Besides,  the  above,  the  Committee  has  made  recommendations  in  regard 
to  terminal  buildings  at  Madras,  Bagdogra,  Chandigarh,  Gauhati,  Udaipur  and 
Santa  Cruz  and  has  recommended  artists  for  carrying  out  the  works. 

6.  As  regards  the  question  of  making  use  of  the  talent  of  Shri  Satish 
Gujral,  I  understand  that  two  preliminary  designs  produced  by  him  for  decorating 
the  lounge  of  the  Vigyan  Bhavan  were  examined  but  were  not  accepted  as  the 
designs  were  too  serious  and  sombre  and  as  it  was  felt  that  the  lounge  should 
contain  such  decorative  work  as  would  infuse  a  feeling  of  buoyancy  and 
cheerfulness.  I  understand  that  the  designs  were  also  seen  by  you.  Subsequently, 
Shri  Gujral  asked  that  he  might  be  given  a  commission  for  a  few  murals  on  the 
first  floor  of  the  Vigyan  Bhavan.  The  Advisory  Committee  considered  the  matter 
and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  no  decoration  was  necessary  on  the  first  floor. 
The  Ministry  of  Works,  Housing  and  Supply  considered  the  Committee’s  views 
and  decided  that  it  should  not  normally  overrule  the  Committee’s 
recommendations.  The  Ministry  also  felt  that  Shri  Gujral’s  talent  might  be  used 
for  decoration  of  some  other  suitable  buildings  and  particularly  in  the  Raj  ghat 
Samadhi.  The  decoration  committee  has  recommended  some  other  assignments 
also. 

With  best  regards, 


Yours  sincerely, 
B.  Gopala  Reddi 
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54.  Nehru-Chester  Bowles  Talks124 

[Refer  to  item  395] 

Memorandum  of  Conversations 

During  my  four  days  in  New  Delhi  I  saw  Nehru  on  three  occasions:  once  in  his 
office  with  Ambassador  Galbraith,  that  same  night  at  a  small  dinner  at  his  home 
with  Mrs.  Bowles,  Ambassador  and  Mrs.  Galbraith,  Mrs.  Indira  Gandhi,  and 
Foreign  Secretary  Desai;  and,  finally,  at  a  small  dinner  given  by  Ambassador 
Galbraith  the  night  before  we  left  for  home. 

On  all  three  occasions  the  Prime  Minister  was  in  excellent  spirits.  It  was 
clear  that  his  relations  with  Ambassador  Galbraith  were  more  than  normally 
cordial  and  that  he  has  already  developed  great  respect  for  the  Ambassador’s 
judgment  not  only  on  foreign  policy  questions  but  also  on  matters  of  India’s 
economic  development.  This  relationship  will  be  invaluable  to  us  in  the  future. 

As  Ambassador  Galbraith  has  undoubtedly  reported,  our  first  visit  dealt 
largely  with  Berlin  but  also  touched  on  a  variety  of  other  subjects. 

I  underscored  the  vital  importance  we  attach  to  the  right  of  the  people  of 
Berlin  to  self-determination  and  our  concern  over  the  willingness  of  the  Soviets 
to  provoke  a  crisis  on  this  issue.  I  stressed  that  the  Russians  had  been 
considerably  more  threatening  in  private  than  in  public  and  described  two  difficult 
personal  meetings  with  Menshikov,  whom  Nehru  knows  as  a  former  USSR 
ambassador  to  India  whom  he  dislikes. 

I  expressed  surprise  that  the  Indians  showed  so  little  public  interest  in 
Berlin.  Nehru  suggested  that  this  was  partially  due  to  a  sense  of  fatalism  in  that 
the  decisions  rested  with  the  great  powers  over  whom  India  could  exercise  but 
little  influence  and  partly  because  the  situation  was  geographically  remote  as 
well  as  complex. 

I  expressed  the  view  that  two  quite  different  dangers  flowed  from  the 
Berlin  situation: 

1 .  Through  a  miscalculation  in  Moscow  we  might  stumble  into  a  nuclear 

war. 


124.  8  and  9  August  1961  at  New  Delhi,  with  Chester  Bowles,  the  United  States  Under 
Secretary  of  State. 

[Footonote  as  in  FRUS:  (Department  of  State,  Central  Files,  61 1 .91/8-961 .  Secret.  Drafted 
by  Bowles  and  approved  in  U  on  August  17.  Bowles  was  in  New  Delhi  August  7-10  to 
chair  a  regional  conference  of  U.S.  Ambassadors  accredited  to  South  Asian  countries. 
FRUS,  Volume  XIX,  South  Asia,  Document  35)] 
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2.  The  likely  intensification  of  the  Cold  War  growing  out  of  a  prolonged 
Berlin  conflict  would  have  implications  both  for  U.S.  and  Soviet  policy  all  over 
the  world,  with  destructive  results  for  everyone  concerned. 

I  suggested  that  the  difficulties  which  Khrushchev  faced  in  central  Europe 
stemmed  in  large  measure  from  the  utter  failure  of  the  East  German  government 
under  Ulbricht. 

Khrushchev  has  repeatedly  asked  for  a  peaceful  competition  between  two 
economic  systems,  a  competition  in  which  he  has  assured  the  world  the 
Communists  would  eventually  triumph.  Actually  such  a  competition  had  been 
in  effect  between  the  two  zones  of  Germany  for  the  last  fifteen  years  and 
anyone  who  has  visited  these  knows  that  the  Communists  have  suffered  a 
disastrous  defeat.  Right  now  5,000  of  their  ablest  people  are  fleeing  the  socialist 
“paradise”  of  East  Germany  each  week  to  live  in  the  capitalist  Western  zone. 

I  believe  we  were  able  to  convince  Nehru  of  our  determination  not  to  be 
pushed  out  of  Berlin,  that  the  struggle  there  is  for  self-determination  of  the 
people  of  Berlin  and  not  purely  to  assure  our  legal  rights,  that  if  we  should 
abandon  our  commitment  the  implications  would  become  global  and  that  India 
would  be  deeply  affected  and  finally  that  while  standing  firm  of  the  Berlin 
question  itself,  we  were  willing  to  negotiate  in  good  faith  on  the  many  open 
questions  which  involve  U.S.  and  Soviet  interests  in  Central  Europe  and 
throughout  the  world. 

We  then  touched  on  a  variety  of  subjects  including  a  discussion  of  African 
problems,  particularly  Angola,  the  progress  India  has  made  since  my  last  visit, 
etc. 

That  evening  after  dinner  I  talked  with  Nehru  alone  for  forty  minutes  in  his 
living  room.  This  conversation  turned  immediately  to  the  question  of  China. 
The  following  points  emerged  from  this  discussion. 

1 .  Nehru  stated  that  China  was  in  an  arrogant  mood  and  the  greater  her 
internal  difficulties  the  greater  her  arrogance  was  likely  to  become.  He  described 
with  considerable  bitterness  Peking’s  refusal  to  negotiate  the  border  question 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Chinese  forces  had  pushed  150  miles  within  Indian 
territory.  As  in  my  talk  with  him  last  September  in  New  York  he  referred  with 
considerable  awe  to  Mao  Tse-tung’s  boast  that  China  could  absorb  300  million 
casualties  in  a  nuclear  war  and  still  survive  as  a  nation. 

Nevertheless,  Nehru  felt  as  did  U  Nu  that  the  Chinese  Communists  were 
unlikely  to  provoke  a  war  in  Mao’s  lifetime.  They  would  press  forward  wherever 
possible,  but  it  was  unlikely  that  they  would  undertake  any  massive  military 
moves. 

2.  We  discussed  for  several  minutes  the  crucial  differences  between  the 
Chinese  and  the  Indian  agricultural  problems.  With  roughly  double  the  arable 
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land  per  family,  India  is  producing  only  half  as  much  per  acre.  This  means  that 
China  has  far  less  elbow  room  in  which  to  expand  her  food  production  than 
India. 

Moreover,  as  a  free  nation  India  is  able  to  secure  food  in  large  quantities 
from  abroad  through  P.L.  480  or  by  direct  purchase.  China,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  inhibited  not  only  by  the  lack  of  foreign  exchange  but  also  by  her  reluctance 
to  become  dependent  on  capitalist  wheat  and  powdered  milk. 

3 .  I  suggested  that  during  the  coming  years  the  U.S.  might  be  faced  with 
a  critical  choice  between  two  courses  of  action: 

If  the  climate  permitted: 

A.  We  could  relieve  the  Chinese  agricultural  shortages  by  making  food 
available  in  considerable  amounts.  Although  this  would  relieve  much 
of  the  pressure  on  the  Chinese  economy  it  would  also  help  assure  the 
success  of  the  Communist  industrial  program. 

B.  We  could  deny  the  Chinese  such  food  supplies  on  the  gamble  that 
acute  and  continuing  shortages  might  bring  about  the  collapse  of  the 
Peking  regime.  If  this  gamble  failed,  we  could  expect  a  massive 
movement  into  Southeast  Asia  to  seize  control  of  rich,  relatively 
underpopulated  areas  from  which  China’s  food  deficit  could  largely 
be  met. 

After  pondering  these  alternatives  at  some  length,  Nehru  while  admitting 
that  the  question  was  a  difficult  one  said  that  on  balance  the  wisest  course  of 
action  would  be  to  help  China  to  close  its  food  gap,  if  the  Peking  government 
gave  us  the  opportunity  to  do  so,  in  return  for  an  agreement  not  to  indulge  in 
either  overt  or  covert  acts  of  aggression  against  their  neighbors.  Although  such 
an  agreement  might  not  be  adhered  to,  it  offered  whatever  hope  there  might  be 
for  a  greater  measure  of  stability. 

4.  I  then  said  that  although  he  did  not  believe  the  Chinese  Communists 
would  move  militarily  under  present  circumstances,  the  possibility  of  such  a 
move  in  the  next  ten  years  could  not  be  denied.  Although  India  and  America 
might  be  unable  to  cooperate  fully  in  planning  to  cope  with  such  a  possibility, 
we  should  at  least  be  able  to  discuss  the  subject  in  confidence  and  to  understand 
each  other’s  limitations  and  potentials. 

I  assured  him  that  if  China  sought  to  expand  into  South  or  Southeast  Asia 
by  military  power  we  would  oppose  this  effort  with  whatever  allies  we  could 
persuade  to  cooperate  with  us.  At  least  we  could  count  on  the  Australians, 
News  Zealanders,  British,  Canadians  and  those  Asians  under  direct  attack. 

However,  in  Southeast  Asia  the  military  advantages  we  had  in  the  Korean 
war,  where  we  were  fighting  on  a  narrow  front  with  a  strong  and  powerful 
base  at  our  rear,  were  lacking.  Moreover,  it  would  be  wishful  thinking  to  assume 
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that  the  Chinese  would  limit  their  attack  to  a  force  which  we  could  block  with 
our  readily  available  resources. 

If,  as  we  must  assume,  the  Chinese  should  bring  their  full  military  resources 
to  bear,  we  would  be  forced  to  choose  among  using  all  our  available  weapons, 
including  nuclear  power,  an  ignominious  defeat,  or  withdrawal. 

I  stressed  that  it  was  important  that  this  situation  be  clearly  understood  not 
only  by  India  but  by  Japan  and  other  Asian  nations  so  that  they  could  calculate 
their  own  most  effective  course  of  action. 

The  only  other  long  range  hope  of  controlling  Chinese  pressure  that  I 
could  see  was  through  the  development  of  an  indigenous  Asian  power  balance 
which  would  depend  only  indirectly  on  the  United  States  military.  Such  a  balance, 
as  I  had  suggested  to  him  on  other  occasions,  could  be  provided  over  the  long 
haul  only  by  India,  Pakistan  and  Japan. 

I  agreed  that  it  was  no  more  possible  for  the  Indians  and  the  Japanese 
under  the  present  circumstances  to  accept  a  formal  alliance  with  us  than  it 
would  have  been  for  the  United  States  to  accept  the  alliance  with  the  British 
which  Lord  Canning  proposed  in  1823  at  the  time  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

Moreover,  I  recognized  the  almost  insurmountable  problems  that  grew  out 
of  India’s  differences  with  Pakistan,  India’s  reluctance  to  expand  her  military 
commitments  beyond  Nepal,  Bhutan,  Sikkim,  and  possibly  Burma,  the  built-in 
pacifism  of  many  Japanese,  and  the  restriction  of  the  Japanese  constitution. 

Nevertheless,  the  subject  was  critically  important,  the  threat  was  great  and 
likely  to  grow,  and  it  seemed  to  me  essential  that  he  carefully  consider  its 
implications. 

I  stressed  that  we  were  keenly  sensitive  to  his  own  difficulties  and  those 
of  other  neutral  states  in  Asia  and  that  we  had  no  desire  to  embarrass  him  or 
them  publicly  or  in  any  other  way.  Nevertheless,  there  were  certain  hard  facts 
which  must  be  faced  and  I  hoped  in  future  years  that  progress  could  be  made 
in  developing  the  necessary  Asian  power  balance  which  would  enable  U.S. 
military  forces  to  remain  more  unobtrusively  in  the  background. 

I  added  that  I  had  covered  this  subject  in  detail  with  U  Nu  who  said  he 
would  discuss  it  further  with  Nehru  in  Belgrade. 

5 .  I  asked  Nehru  about  Chinese  progress  in  Tibet.  He  replied  that  he  had 
mixed  reports,  but  that  he  was  inclined  to  feel  that  the  Chinese  hold  had  been 
pretty  well  established,  that  the  Khamba  revolt  had  largely  been  suppressed, 
(although  sporadic  fighting  continued  in  some  areas)  and  that  there  had  been 
some  relaxation  in  regard  to  the  Chinese  control  of  the  monasteries. 

He  said  the  Chinese  had  built  a  network  of  roads  which  had  greatly  improved 
their  military  position.  Nevertheless,  he  doubted  that  the  Chinese  would  attempt 
to  break  through  in  this  area.  If  this  should  occur,  he  felt  that  the  Indians  and 
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the  Pakistani  (who  regardless  of  present  differences  would  be  forced  into  some 
degree  of  cooperation)  could  provide  formidable  opposition. 

The  much  greater  danger,  he  agreed,  came  from  the  East.  On  India’s 
northeast  frontier  a  well  developed  line  had  been  created  with  heavily  guarded 
check  points  at  relatively  frequent  intervals. 

After  dinner  the  following  evening,  a  similar  exchange  began  with  the 
Belgrade  conference.  Nehru  told  me  that  he  had  not  wanted  to  go,  but  had  felt 
that  if  he  and  a  few  others  failed  to  attend,  the  conference  would  be  taken  over 
by  “extremists.”  He  questioned  me  about  Tito  and  seemed  hopeful,  although 
by  no  means  confident,  that  he  might  help  provide  a  moderating  force, 
particularly  in  regard  to  Berlin. 

I  suggested  relative  to  the  Belgrade  conference  that  we  were  now  witnessing 
a  unique  development  in  foreign  affairs,  the  dim  beginnings  of  what  might  be 
called  a  world  conscience.  Evidence  of  this  could  be  seen  in  the  reluctance  of 
the  nuclear  powers  to  embark  on  further  tests  in  the  atmosphere  which  would 
create  fall-out  over  large  areas  of  the  earth.  I  added  that  while  many  Americans 
often  disagreed  with  him,  it  was  felt  that  he  had  contributed  more  than  any 
other  individual  to  the  development  of  this  new  power  of  world  opinion. 

I  then  suggested  that  the  conference  in  Belgrade  would  indicate  the  extent 
to  which  this  new  force  could  bring  effective  pressure  to  bear  on  a  given 
situation.  For  instance,  certain  kinds  of  resolutions  would  further  increase  the 
present  tension,  create  bitterness  in  the  United  States,  and  strengthen  the  elements 
which  are  most  opposed  to  a  rational,  responsive  American  foreign  policy  in 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America. 

On  the  other  hand  if  a  majority  of  the  conference  members  showed  a 
sober  awareness  of  the  complexities  of  the  problems  we  face,  those  forces  in 
the  Western  world  which  were  constructively  working  to  create  partnership 
with  the  peoples  of  the  under-developed  areas  would  be  greatly  strengthened. 

Although  Nehru  was  noncommittal  as  to  specifics,  he  appeared  interested 
in  this  line  of  discussion. 

I  then  congratulated  Nehru  on  the  crucial  role  India  had  played  in  regard  to 
the  United  Nations.  In  the  Congo  following  Lumumba’s  death  there  had  been  a 
rush  by  several  nations  to  withdraw  their  troops  and  indeed  many  were  actually 
being  pulled  out.  If  this  trend  had  continued,  the  whole  United  Nations  efforts 
in  the  Congo  would  have  collapsed.  Nehru  retrieved  the  situation,  however,  by 
his  offer  to  send  4,500  additional  Indians. 

History  may  record  this  act  as  the  crucial  turning  point  in  our  efforts  to 
build  the  United  Nations  into  a  positive  instrument  for  world  stability.  The 
importance  of  what  he  had  done  was  now  demonstrated  by  the  marked 
improvement  in  the  Congo  situation  which  would  have  been  impossible  without 
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Nehru’s  timely  assistance. 

As  Nehru  rose  to  leave  he  remarked  that  he  had  never  been  to  Latin  America, 
that  he  was  considering  a  very  brief  visit  there  following  his  trip  to  Washington, 
and  did  I  have  any  suggestions. 

I  replied  that  a  visit  could  be  most  helpful  but  that  Latin  America  was  big 
and  complicated  and  a  visit  to  one  country  such  as  Brazil  would  bring  heavy 
pressures  to  visit  others.  The  most  practical  way  out  if  his  time  was  really 
limited  would  be  to  fly  from  Washington  to  Mexico  City  and  spend  a  few  days 
there.  This  would  give  him  something  of  the  flavor  of  Latin  America  with  a 
minimum  of  complications. 

Moreover,  he  could  then  return  to  India  via  Japan,  where  he  might  find  it 
profitable  to  discuss  India’s  and  Japan’s  common  interest  in  creating  a  more 
favorable  Asian  power  balance. 

He  smiled  and  remarked  that  no  one  could  charge  us  with  lack  of 
perseverance,  since  I  had  been  pressing  this  same  point  ever  since  we  first  met 
in  1951. 

Comment:  Nehru  seemed  in  excellent  spirits,  confident,  ready  and  anxious 
to  exchange  confidences,  very  favorably  inclined  toward  the  United  States, 
while  frankly  concerned  that  we  would  again  become  so  absorbed  in  Europe 
that  Asia  would  receive  less  attention. 

I  had  assumed  that  the  question  of  Pakistan-India  relations  would  come  up 
naturally.  But  it  was  not  mentioned,  and  I  did  not  think  it  wise  to  introduce  the 
explosive  question  of  Kashmir. 

In  discussing  our  efforts  to  persuade  the  USSR  to  agree  to  a  nuclear  test 
ban  and  our  concern  that  the  Soviet  might  already  have  resumed  testing  under 
ground,  Nehru  expressed  surprise  and  even  disbelief  that  underground  testing 
unlike  atmospheric  testing  would  create  no  fallout  problem. 

Since  Nehru  has  a  keen  interest  in  science  and  is  normally  very  well 
informed,  this  suggests  both  the  difficulties  and  the  importance  of  our 
informational  program  on  this  subject. 
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55.  From  Swaran  Singh:  Husain  Zaheer’s  Proposal  for 
Gas  Grid125 

[Refer  to  item  235] 

August  9,  1961 

My  dear  Jawaharlalji, 

Kindly  refer  to  your  D.O.  No.l363-PMH/61,  dated  the  1st  July,  1961,  about 
Dr.  Hussain  Zaheer’s  proposal  for  producing  fuel  gas  from  coal  and  the  setting 
up  of  a  cross  country  gas  grid  for  the  supply  of  fuel  gas  for  domestic  and 
industrial  use.126  As  indicated  to  you  in  my  letter  No.  50/HMSMF/61,  dated  the 
20th  April,  1961, 127  we  had  requested  Dr.  Hussain  Zaheer  to  furnish  more  details 
of  his  proposal,  and  we  were  waiting  for  them.  He  has  now  sent  us  only  the 
copy  of  the  note  which  was  enclosed  with  your  letter  under  reply.  What  he 
wants  is  that  certain  investigations  spread  over  a  period  of  two  years  should  be 
carried  out,  the  cost  being  about  Rs  5  lakhs. 

Guha,128  Coal  Mining  Adviser  in  this  Department,  discussed  this  matter 
with  Professor  Thacker,129  Director-General,  Council  of  Scientific  and  Industrial 
Research.  The  Committee  on  Requirements  and  Utilisation  of  the  Coal  Council, 
of  which  Prof.  Thacker  is  the  Chairman,  had  considered  this  matter  some  time 
ago  and  had  asked  Dr  Zaheer  to  work  out  and  furnish  a  detailed  note  embodying 
the  main  features  of  the  proposal.  It  has  now  been  decided  that  Dr  Zaheer’s 
present  proposal  should  be  scrutinised  in  detail  by  a  committee  comprising  the 
Director  General,  Council  of  Scientific  and  Industrial  Research  (Chairman), 
the  Coal  Mining  Adviser  in  this  Ministry,  Director,  Central  Fuel  Research 
Institute,130  Director,  Geological  Survey  of  India131  and  Dr  Zaheer.  Dr  Zaheer 
will  thus  have  an  opportunity  to  explain  in  detail  his  proposal  and  the  basis  on 
which  he  had  worked  out  the  estimated  cost.  After  taking  various  factors  into 
consideration,  this  Committee  could  arrive  at  a  decision  and  make  specific 
recommendations.  Thereafter,  if  necessary,  the  matter  could  be  further 
considered  in  detail  by  the  Committee  on  Requirements  and  Utilization  of  the 
Coal  Council. 


125.  Letter  from  the  Minister  of  Steel,  Mines  &  Fuel.  PMO,  File  No.  17(471)/61-71-PMS,  Sr. 
No.  8-A. 

126.  See  item  224. 

127.  See  SWJN/SS/68/appendix20. 

128.  A.B.  Guha. 

129.  M.S.  Thacker. 

130.  A.  Lahiri. 

131.  B.C.  Roy. 
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As  you  may  be  aware,  Prof.  Thacker  is  shortly  proceeding  abroad.  He  will 
convene  a  meeting  of  this  Committee  soon  after  his  return  to  India.132 
With  kind  regards, 


Yours  sincerely, 
Swaran  Singh 


56.  From  B.  Patnaik:  Developing  Paradip  Port133 

[Refer  to  item  255] 

The  9th  August  1 96 1 

Respected  Panditji, 

For  some  years  now,  we  have  been  actively  pursuing  the  problem  of  exporting 
iron  ore  in  the  Sukinda  region  of  Cuttack  district  in  Orissa  through  the  Paradip 
Port.  With  the  good  offices  of  the  Central  Ministries,  we  have  formulated  in 
our  Third  Five  Year  Plan  a  programme  of  extraction  of  iron  ore  and  export 
through  the  Paradip  port  to  reach  the  figure  of  5  lakh  tons  of  iron  ore  export  by 
the  fifth  year  of  the  Third  Five  Year  Plan.  Since  I  took  over  the  responsibility 
here  in  Orissa  I  have  been  actively  examining  whether  in  the  interest  of  Orissa 
and  the  national  interest  something  better  cannot  be  done.  I  am  now  satisfied 
that  it  is  possible  to  substantially  step  up  exports  through  Paradip  by  a  little 
organisation. 

2.  The  scheme  in  broad  outlines  provides  for  a  principally  Ore  Loading 
port  at  Paradip  with  some  provision  for  unloading.  An  almost  straight  express 
highway  will  be  built  from  the  dockyard  to  the  iron  ore  mines  at  Tomka,  83 
miles  away  and  a  branch  road  taken  to  Daitari  mines  another  9  miles  away.  The 
mines  will  be  developed  to  export  2  million  tons  of  ore  in  1964-65  starting  from 
1st  July  and  build  up  to  5  million  tons  by  1967-68  by  an  annual  increase  of  1 


132.  From  Thacker’s  letter  of  18  August  1961  to  Nehru:  “I  beg  to  refer  to  your  letter  No. 
1364-PMH/61  dated  1st  July  1961,  sending  me  a  note  by  Husain  Zaheer  regarding  a 
proposal  for  a  cross-country  gas  grid.  I  have  had  a  talk  in  this  connection  with  Shri 

A. B.Guha,  Coal  Mining  Adviser,  Ministry  of  Steel,  Mines  &  Fuel.  There  is  a  committee 
of  the  Coal  Council  dealing  with  requirements  and  utilization,  of  which  I  am  the  Chairman. 
It  has  however  been  arranged  that  Zaheer’s  proposal  should  be  looked  into  by  a  small 
team  of  experts,  and  I  should  convene  a  meeting  of  this  expert  body  on  my  return.” 

133.  Letter  from  the  Chief  Minister  of  Orissa.  PMO,  File  No.  17(43)/56-64-PMS,  Sr.  No.  80- 

B. 
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million  tons.  The  ore  will  be  carried  in  heavy  trucks  by  the  State-owned  Mining 
Corporation  and  delivered  at  the  port.  The  bulk  of  the  export  is  expected  to  be 
in  60%  iron  ore  with  about  25%  of  the  exports  in  high  grade  ore  of  65%.  The 
broad  outlines  of  the  scheme  are  enclosed. 

3.  For  the  construction  of  the  Port,  we  require  dredgers,  hoppers  and 
tugs  along  with  equipment  for  handling  and  loading  iron  ore.  I  have  persuaded 
the  Garden  Reach  Dockyard  under  the  Ministry  of  Defence  to  help  us  in  the 
matter  and  preliminary  discussions  indicate  that  it  should  be  possible  to 
substantially  reduce  foreign  exchange  and  get  the  required  dredgers  etc.  built 
in  India  to  a  time  schedule  of  1 8  months.  A  certain  amount  of  foreign  exchange 
is  required  for  this  purpose.  Some  foreign  exchange  is  required  for  the  mining 
arrangements  and  for  the  transport  trucks.  According  to  the  previous  proposals 
accepted  under  the  Third  Five  Year  Plan,  we  had  to  export  5  lakh  tons  of  ore 
from  Paradip  in  1965-66.  The  present  proposals  give  nearly  1.7  million  tons  of 
ore  extra  in  1964-65  and  2.5  million  tons  in  1965-66  and  correspondingly  larger 
and  larger  export  in  future  years.  The  extra  earnings  of  foreign  exchange  to  the 
country  from  the  scheme  will,  therefore,  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rs.  7 
crores  in  1964-65  and  11  to  12  crores  in  1965-66,  leading  to  about  Rs  20 
crores  annually  from  1967-68.  To  enable  me  to  stick  to  the  time  schedule  and 
load  the  ore  according  to  firm  contracts  I  require  your  sanction  for  a  small 
amount  of  foreign  exchange  i.e.  Rs  1  Vi  crores  from  the  West  German  credit 
and  Rs.  1  !4  crores  from  the  Yen  credit  immediately.  I  also  want  your  approval 
to  my  entering  into  arrangements  with  foreign  countries  to  get  advance  of 
equipment  etc.  against  a  barter  of  future  supply  of  iron  ore  to  the  extent  of  Rs 
10  crores  for  the  present  programme.  We  shall  utilise  the  good  offices  of  the 
State  Trading  Corporation  to  put  through  our  credit  arrangements  and  export 
programme  with  the  foreign  countries. 

4.  I  propose  gradually  to  turn  over  to  manufacture  and  export  of  pig  iron 
as  against  iron  ore.  Some  foreign  exchange  will  be  required  for  equipment.  I 
want  your  sanction  to  enter  into  firm  commitments  with  foreign  countries  for 
supply  of  equipment  in  advance  to  be  repaid  in  the  shape  of  pig  iron  and  iron 
ore. 

5 .  The  rupee  capital  required  for  this  venture  will  be  approximately  Rs  25 
crores.  I  am  confident  of  raising  this  amount  from  the  market  during  the  Third 
Five  Year  Plan,  not  exceeding  Rs  6  crores  in  one  calendar  year.  I  also  request 
your  sanction  for  this. 

6.  Finally  my  request  to  the  Government  of  India  is  summarised  as  follows: 

(a)  To  release  only  Rs  3  crores  foreign  exchange  from  the  Plan  and  permit 
us  to  use  about  Rs  1 0  crores  foreign  exchange  by  future  barter  outside 
the  Plan.  No  other  foreign  exchange  commitment  is  required  of 
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Government  of  India  within  the  Plan; 

(b)  Technical  sanction  to  raise  Rs  25  crore  internal  loan  by  State 
Government  and  State-owned  corporations,  not  exceeding  Rs  6  crores 
in  any  calendar  year.  This  is  outside  our  State’s  normal  borrowings  to 
meet  the  ways  and  means  position  for  the  Plan. 

I  have  already  created  two  Engineering  Divisions,  one  for  the  Port  and  one 
for  the  Express  Highway.  The  land  is  under  acquisition  and  work  is  to  begin  in 
October  this  year. 

In  view  of  the  potential  of  the  scheme  in  earning  a  steady  Rs  20  crore  a 
year  foreign  exchange  for  the  country  for  a  long  time,  I  feel  I  am  entitled  to 
request  you  to  give  the  necessary  clearance  and  enable  us  to  see  this  national 
programme  through  with  so  little  aid  from  Government  of  India. 

Yours  sincerely, 
B.  Patnaik 


57.  From  Manubhai  Shah:  Hindustan  Antibiotics  and 
Hindustan  Cables134 

[Refer  to  item  256] 

P.M.  will  be  glad  to  see  the  detailed  advertisements  of  financial  results  of  two 
more  public  undertakings  namely  Hindustan  Antibiotics  and  Hindustan  Cables. 
In  many  respects  the  financial  results  of  Hindustan  Antibiotics  are  the  best  as 
compared  to  any  other  public  undertaking  of  the  Central  Government  including 
the  Hindustan  Machine  Tools.  Both  Hindustan  Antibiotics  and  Hindustan  Cables 
have  proved  how  devoted  public  servants  can  manage  public  sector  industries 
in  a  manner  as  good  if  not  far  better  than  any  other  undertaking  in  the  private 
industries  or  any  other  sector.  Much  depends  on  the  man  on  the  spot. 

Both  Shri  Raja  of  Hindustan  Antibiotics  and  Shri  Sengupta  of  Hindustan 
Cables  (who  has  taken  over  Hindustan  Cables  for  the  last  two  years)  have 
shown  remarkable  results  and  particularly  I  would  like  to  draw  P.M’s  attention 
to  the  performance  of  Hindustan  Cables  since  Shri  Sengupta  took  over.  Within 
two  years,  the  production  has  been  doubled  without  any  additional  investment. 
This  has  been  achieved  by  him,  mainly  through  strong  and  better  organisation. 
Regarding  Shri  Raja’s  work  at  Hindustan  Antibiotics,  P.M.  knows  fully  well 


134.  Note,  11  August  1961,  from  the  Minister  of  Industry.  PMO,  File  No.  17/272/57-64- 
PMS,  Sr.  No.  3 3 -A. 
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and,  therefore,  I  need  not  elaborate.  Continuous  reduction  in  cost  and  prices, 
accelerated  production  from  year  to  year  with  maintenance  of  very  high  quality 
standards,  increased  amenities  to  labour  and  their  welfare  with  greater  and 
greater  production  of  more  and  more  drugs  the  factory  under  Shri  Raja’s  able 
guidance. 


58.  From  Tara  Singh135 

[Refer  to  items  163-164] 

I  have  received  your  letter  dated  1  Oth  August  1961. 

There  can  of  course  be  no  two  opinions  on  the  point  that  our  steps  of 
today  should  be  taken  in  correct  perspective  of  times  to  come. 

But,  when  the  very  national  process  of  forming  states  on  the  basis  of  the 
contiguity  of  linguistic  areas  has  been  halted  in  the  Punjab  for  the  reason  that 
Hindus  do  not  agree  thereto,  implying  thereby  that  Hindus  are  a  superior  sector 
of  society  whose  will  must  prevail  even  when  it  is  against  a  national  principle. 
I  am  left  with  a  deep  feeling  that  Sikhs  are  not  only  being  discriminated  against 
as  a  group,  they  are  positively  being  treated  as  grade  II  citizens. 

Without  going  deep  into  these  arguments,  suffice  it  is  to  say  that  I  am 
fighting  for  the  honour  of  my  people  against  a  marked  communal  approach. 
The  situation  was  further  complicated  when  you  closed  the  door  of  negotiations 
without  even  partially  convincing  the  other  party  of  your  viewpoint. 

I  am  sincerely  amazed  when  on  one  hand  you  have  often  emphatically 
asserted,  that  you  have  all  the  trust  for  the  Sikhs,  on  the  other  you  often  give 
such  reflections,  for  the  non-implementation  of  the  linguistic  principle  in  the 
Punjabi  Region  as,  that  I  or  some  of  my  colleagues  have  been  negotiating  with 
the  Britishers  or  Muslim  League  before  Partition  and  as  such  both  me  and  the 
Sikhs  are  not  reliable  even  today;  or  that  Punjab  is  a  border  state;  you  practically 
confirm  your  suspicions  about  the  Sikhs. 

Your  concern  that  a  Punjabi  speaking  state  would  be  hannful  to  the  Sikhs 
when  interpreted  in  the  light  of  what  you  have  said  earlier,  while  talking  to  Sant 
Fateh  Singhji  that  by  the  further  division  of  Punjab,  Sikhs  would  be  the  greatest 
losers,  because  in  other  states  psychological  and  sentimental  barriers  would  be 
raised  against  them,  has  the  look  of  a  veiled  threat,  which  as  Santji  told  you 
does  not  go  in  line  with  your  liberal  outlook. 


135.  Letter,  12  August  1961;  address:  ShiromaniAkali  Dal,  Amritsar.  Salutation  and  signature 
not  available.  PIB;  also  MHA,  File  No.  33/1 8/6 l-SR(R),  p.  37. 
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Besides,  you  would  agree  with  me  that  it  should  not  be  your  thinking 
alone,  which  should  be  the  criterion  for  taking  a  decision;  in  a  democracy  the 
opinion  of  a  significant  sector  of  society  which  has  quite  a  rational  basis  to 
believe  that  they  have  been  discriminated  against,  has  also  to  be  given  its  due 
consideration.  And  when  you  have  yourself  stated  that  you  cannot  act  as  a 
dictator,  national  decisions  should  be  accepted  by  you,  even  when,  so  far  as 
your  own  person  is  concerned,  you  do  not  agree  thereto. 

You  know  I  had  duly  weighed  this  final  step  which  for  a  person  who  not 
only  loves  his  country,  but  loves  even  the  basic  moorings  of  the  Hindu  civilization, 
it  remained  to  be  the  only  non-violent  method  of  dealing  with  the  frustration  of 
his  people  on  a  moral  plane.  I  am  convinced  that  if  we  cannot  live  with  honour, 
we  can  at  least  die  with  honour. 

Though  I  value  your  sentiments,  I  do  not  see  anything  tangible — moral  or 
otherwise — in  your  letter  to  divert  me  from  my  decision. 

If  there  be  any  change  of  heart,  the  actions  of  your  Government  who  are 
stifling  our  very  life  with  re-doubled  negation  of  civil  liberties,  do  not  show  it. 


59.  From  Y.D.  Gundevia:  American  Arms  Supplies  to 
Pakistan136 

[Refer  to  items  4  and  398] 

I  spoke  to  the  U.S.  Ambassador  today  at  12  noon  regarding  the  information  we 
had  received  in  our  High  Commissioner’s  telegram  No.  382  dated  August  10, 
1961,  on  the  possible  supply  of  three  more  Squadrons  of  F.  104  Supersonic  jet 
fighters  to  Pakistan. 

2.  I  told  the  Ambassador  that,  whereas  he  had,  in  his  last  talk  with  the 
Foreign  Secretary  on  7-8-1961,  given  us  to  understand  that  twelve  F.  104 
supersonic  jet  fighters  had  been  delivered  to  Pakistan  and  no  further  deliveries 
of  aircraft  of  this  type  were  to  be  made  to  Pakistan,  we  had  now  received 
information  that  three  additional  squadrons  of  these  supersonic  jet  fighters 
were  expected  in  Pakistan  shortly,  within  a  month  or  so.  I  told  him  that  we  also 
had  information  that  considerable  quantities  of  Sidewinder  air-to-air  missiles 
had  previously  been  delivered  to  Pakistan,  and  now  it  was  intended  to  arm  the 
Pakistan  Air  Force  with  air-to-ground  guided  missiles.  (I  deliberately  omitted 


136.  Note,  12  August  1961,  from  the  Commonwealth  Secretaiy.  GOI,  MEA,  Historical  Division, 
Notes,  Memorand  and  Decisions  of  Shri  Jawaharlal  Nehru  September  1 946  -  May  1 964, 
Vol.  Ill,  U.S.  Military  Assistance  to  Pakistan,  January  1959  -  May  1964,  p.  27. 
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details  and  also  kept  out  of  this  conversation  what  has  been  described  in  the 
telegram  as  “large  boiler-shaped  equipment  with  long  crates  shaped  like  a  cone 
at  one  end”.) 

I  added,  however,  that  there  was  some  talk  about  substantial  [number  of] 
U.S.  technicians  possibly  being  drafted  to  Pakistan,  to  assist  the  Pakistan  Air 
Force  with  all  this. 

3 .  Mr  Galbraith  repeated  what  he  had  told  the  Foreign  Secretary  and  said 
that  he  could  not  help  feeling  that  there  must  be  some  mistake  because  his 
information  definitely  was  that  U.S.  would  supply  Pakistan  twelve  F.  104s  and 
no  more.  “12  and  no  more”,  the  Ambassador  repeated  several  times  in  the 
course  of  this  discussion.  He  then  went  on  to  say  that,  while  we  talked  in  terms 
of  “one  squadron”  of  these  supersonic  jets  having  been  given  to  Pakistan,  12 
planes  was  less  than  a  Squadron.  A  Squadron  meant  17  planes,  he  stressed. 
The  Ambassador  also  said  that  according  to  his  information,  not  more  than 
75%  of  any  particular  type  of  aircraft  could  be  deemed  to  be  “operational”  at  a 
time  and,  therefore,  at  no  time  would  Pakistan  be  able  to  operate  more  than  8 
planes  out  of  the  12  that  have  been  supplied  to  them  of  late.  He  then  argued  that 
8  planes,  even  if  they  were  armed  with  air-to-air  missiles,  could  not  really  be 
said  to  alter  the  balance  against  the  otherwise  superior  Indian  Air  Force.  I  told 
him  that  arithmetically  this  may  sound  all  right,  but  there  was  no  doubt  that  the 
F.  104s  could  out-class  anything  we  had  in  our  Air  Force  and  the  pretty  accurate 
sidewinder  missiles  must  make  a  very  great  difference  in  any  possible  attack. 
The  Ambassador  said  that  the  sidewinders  had  to  be  supplied  to  Pakistan  because 
these  supersonic  planes  were  incapable  of  being  fitted  with  guns,  and  guided 
missiles  were  their  only  weapon.  Regarding  U.S.  technicians,  Mr  Galbraith 
said  that  he  had  gathered  the  impression  in  his  talks  with  the  F.S.  that  one  of 
our  fears  was  the  possible  lack  of  U.S.  control  on  Pakistan;  if  so,  the  presence 
of  U.S.  technicians  might,  if  anything,  act  as  a  brake  on  Pakistan. 

4.  I  told  the  Ambassador  that  I  was  glad  of  the  repeated  assurances  that 
it  was  to  be  “12  and  no  more”,  but,  judging  by  the  past,  there  was  some  reason 
to  believe  that  his  Embassy  in  Delhi  perhaps  was  not  always  kept  fully  in  the 
picture.  For  instance,  Mr  Maffitt,  speaking  to  me  as  late  as  19th  July  had  told 
me  that  he  had  no  information  that  the  F.104s  were  about  to  be  delivered  and 
had  said,  on  the  contrary,  that  U.S.  might  not  be  able  to  spare  them  for  Pakistan 
for  some  time.  However,  there  was  nothing  we  could  do  but  accept  the  renewed 
assurances  of  the  Ambassador. 

5.  At  one  stage  the  conversation  turned  to  the  jet  airstrip  in  Dacca.  The 
Ambassador  said  that  he  had  checked  (after  my  last  discussion  with  him)  that 
the  Dacca  airfield  was  already  fit  to  take  the  F.  1 04s.  These  did  not  need  a  very 
long  runway.  Therefore,  he  said,  his  contention  that  the  airstrip  in  East  Pakistan 
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was  being  extended  to  take  civil  jet  airliners  was  correct.  Pakistan  had  no 
serious  military  or  Air  Force  concentrations  in  the  East,  he  maintained.  I  did 
not  argue  the  point  with  him. 

6.  The  Ambassador  was  with  me  for  nearly  45  minutes,  and  we  went 
over  these  arguments  several  times.  Mr  Galbraith  kept  on  reiterating  the  new 
Administration’s  policies  and  how  they  intended  placing  more  and  more  emphasis 
on  economic  aid  and  not  so  much  on  military  aid  etc.  etc.  I  kept  repeating  our 
arguments  that  this  military  aid  to  Pakistan  had  substantially  upset  the  old  three- 
to-one  ratio  and  driven  us  into  an  arms  race.  As  long  as  it  was  old-fashioned 
and  more  conventional  weapons,  it  was  one  thing.  Now  we  would  be  pushed 
into  a  race  for  modernized,  sophisticated  weapons  and  this  could  not  but  make 
a  difference  to  our  economic  planning.  A  squadron  of  supersonic  planes,  I 
pointed  out  would,  perhaps,  cost  a  hundred  crores — I  did  not  know  how  much, 
really — and  this  we  could  ill  afford.  The  Ambassador  ended  the  discussion  on 
his  first  note  “12  and  no  more.”  He  said,  however,  that  he  would  report  our 
apprehensions  to  his  Government?137 


60.  From  Subimal  Dutt:  Khrushchev’s  Belligerence  and 
Belgrade138 

[Refer  to  item  404] 


August  14,  1961 


My  dear  Prime  Minister, 

I  wrote  to  you  in  my  last  letter  that  the  German  Peace  Treaty  and  Berlin  has 
been  the  principal  theme  of  all  Mr  Khrushchev’s  recent  speeches.  During  the 
last  few  days,  the  tone  and  manner  of  his  speeches  has  become  suddenly  very 
aggressive.  At  a  reception  to  Major  Titov  in  the  St  George’s  Hall  at  the  Kremlin 
on  the  9th  he  worked  himself  into  great  temper,  poured  ridicule  on  the  U.S.A. 
and  declared  with  a  flushed  face  that  the  Soviet  Union  had  the  capacity  to 
produce  a  warhead  with  the  explosive  power  of  100  million  tons  T.N.T.  Two 
days  later,  at  a  formal  reception  in  the  Hall  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  at  the  Kremlin, 
held  in  honour  of  the  visiting  First  Secretary  of  the  Rumanian  Communist 
Party  and  the  Prime  Minister  of  Rumania,  he  departed  for  a  few  minutes  from 
the  written  text  of  a  very  long  speech  and  spoke  with  stress  and  emotion  about 


137.  On  14  August  1961  Nehru  minuted:  “Defence  Minister  might  also  see  this  note.” 

138.  Letter  from  the  Ambassador  in  Moscow.  MEA,  File  No.  7(64)  Eur/61,  Vol.  II,  Corr.  pp. 
10-12/corr. 
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the  Soviet  determination  to  blast  American  bases  in  Italy  and  Greece.  An  equally 
impassioned  speech  he  made  at  still  another  reception — this  time  the  hosts 
being  the  Rumanian  dignitaries.  In  all  these  speeches  he  poured  scorn  on  the 
“capitalist  and  imperialist”  powers.  All  this  was  accompanied,  of  course,  by 
violent  denunciation  of  Dr  Adenauer  and  the  “revanchist”  elements  in  West 
Germany. 

2.  One  might  ask  what  exactly  has  led  Mr  Khrushchev  to  adopt  this  tone 
in  his  latest  utterances.  It  certainly  is  not  required  by  the  needs  of  the  domestic 
situation.  Khrushchev  is  the  undisputed  leader  of  his  country  and  it  is  not 
necessary  for  him  to  rouse  his  people  to  a  sense  of  impending  crisis  or  to 
convince  them  of  the  rightness  of  the  Soviet  cause.  I  discount  the  theory  that 
he  has  got  to  prove  his  bonafide  before  the  opposition  elements  (assuming 
there  is  any)  or  the  ideological  hot  heads  in  Peking.  My  own  feeling  is  that 
Khrushchev  is  reacting  to  recent  developments  in  the  USA,  to  their  increased 
defence  budget  and  increase  in  the  strengthening  of  the  Defence  forces,  to  talk 
of  calling  up  reserves  and  to  discussions  about  concerting  of  measures  with 
America’s  NATO  Allies.  Khrushchev  wishes  it  to  be  clearly  understood  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  not  going  to  be  deterred  by  any  warlike  measures  that  America 
may  adopt. 

3 .  It  also  occurs  to  me  that  Khrushchev  has  been  disappointed  at  the  lack 
of  response  to  his  offer  of  negotiations  with  the  Western  powers.  He  is  certainly 
sincere  in  this  offer.  The  Soviet  Union  is  keen  on  reaching  an  understanding 
with  the  Western  powers  about  Germany  and  Berlin,  which  will  meet  Soviet 
concerns  about  the  growth  of  West  Germany’s  armed  might  while  guaranteeing 
protection  of  legitimate  Western  rights.  Mr  Kennedy  has  said  in  the  past  that 
the  path  of  negotiations  is  open;  so  has  Mr  Macmillan.  But  the  Americans  have 
not  taken  any  positive  step  forward  towards  the  path  of  negotiations.  In  the 
meantime,  preparations  for  meeting  the  Soviet  challenge  are  being  intensified. 

4.  Mr  Khrushchev  has,  therefore,  directed  his  fire  at  America’s  allies.  He 
is  seeking,  I  believe,  to  prise  U.S.  allies  loose  from  the  NATO  and  other  alliances 
by  telling  them  in  no  uncertain  terms  that  he  will  not  hesitate  to  blast  their 
territories  with  rockets  in  any  war  with  America.  “The  laws  of  war  are  cruel”, 
he  says.  It  is  likely,  as  time  passes,  that  some  of  the  weaker  elements  in  these 
alliances  will  have  second  thoughts.  It  is  also  possible  that  they  may  bring 
some  pressure  to  bear  on  the  U.S.  to  seek  a  way  out  of  this  crisis. 

5.  If  Mr  Khrushchev’s  policy  is  to  persuade  the  U.S.  to  start  talks  with 
him,  his  tactics  are  bound  to  have  the  opposite  effect.  By  pouring  scorn  and 
ridicule  on  their  social  and  political  system,  by  flourishing  Soviet  strength  at 
their  face  and  throwing  challenges  at  them,  the  Soviet  leader  will  merely 
encourage  the  reactionary  elements  in  the  U.S.A.  This  is  very  unfortunate.  The 
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Soviet  Union  has  a  strong  case  on  Berlin  and  the  German  Peace  Treaty.  Sixteen 
years  have  passed  since  the  end  of  the  war.  As  a  result  of  the  war  new  forces 
have  come  into  play;  new  frontiers  have  come  into  existence.  It  would  be 
unrealistic  to  ignore  them.  In  West  Germany  certain  elements  are  taking 
advantage  of  the  present  uncertain  situation  and  increasing  demands  are  heard 
in  public  for  the  return  of  the  “lost  territories.”  West  Germany  is  becoming 
more  and  more  powerful.  Russians  have  a  fearful  memory  of  how  the  Germans 
threw  off  the  restraints  imposed  by  the  Versailles  Treaty  as  soon  as  they  felt 
themselves  sufficiently  strong.  It  would  be  unrealistic  for  the  Western  powers 
to  pretend  that  East  Germany  does  not  exist.  Economically  it  ranks  sixth  among 
the  European  countries;  its  Government  has  full  control  over  its  territory.  It  is 
not  for  the  other  countries  to  question  the  representative  character  of  its 
Government.  If  this  were  the  criterion  of  recognition,  some  of  the  allies  of  the 
U.S.  would  have  been  disqualified  for  recognition.  The  Soviet  Union  agrees 
that  by  signing  a  peace  treaty  with  East  and  West  Germany,  the  signatories  of 
the  Treaty  would  not  necessarily  recognise  either  Germany. 

6.  Western  concern  about  the  freedom  of  West  Berlin  and  its  2.5  million 
inhabitants  is  understandable.  The  Soviet  Union  proposes  that  the  status  of 
Berlin  as  a  free  city  can  be  ensured  by  reliable  international  guarantees  in  a 
Peace  Treaty.  Several  forms  of  guarantee  are  possible:  either  by  the  USA, 
USSR,  Britain  and  France,  or  by  the  presence  of  neutral  countries  or  by  the 
U.N.  presence.  Soviet  Union  is  prepared  to  guarantee  unhindered 
communications  of  West  Berlin  with  the  outside  world.  The  inhabitants  of 
West  Berlin  will  be  free  to  choose  whatever  social,  economic  or  political  system 
they  like.  It  is  true  that  the  consent  of  East  German  Government  will  be  required 
to  communications  across  their  territory,  but  Mr  Khrushchev  has  said,  even 
though  in  not  so  many  words,  that  Soviet  Union  will  see  that  no  difficulty 
arises  on  this  account.  In  fact,  he  has  said  that  even  if  the  Soviet  Union  finds 
itself  compelled  by  Western  non-participation  to  enter  upon  a  Treaty  with  East 
Germany  only,  there  will  be  guarantee  about  the  status  of  West  Berlin  as  a  Free 
City.  All  these  assurances  are  sincerely  meant  and  there  is  no  reason  to  discount 
them.  The  Soviet  Union  has  a  creditable  record  of  treaty  observance. 

7.  It  is,  therefore,  particularly  unfortunate  that  Mr  Khrushchev  himself 
has  been  adding  to  difficulties  in  the  path  of  negotiations  by  the  manner  and 
content  of  his  recent  utterances.  In  this  situation  I  would  respectfully  suggest 
that  the  efforts  of  the  non-aligned  countries  at  the  forthcoming  Belgrade 
Conference  should  be  concentrated  on  persuading  the  two  sides  to  start 
negotiations  with  each  other.  It  would  not  be  advisable  to  lend  full  support  to 
either  the  Soviet  or  the  U.S.  standpoint.  An  appeal  from  the  non-aligned  countries 
to  find  a  solution  of  the  problems,  which  separate  the  USSR  and  the  USA,  by 
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peaceful  methods  is  bound  to  be  heeded  by  both  of  them. 

8.  Your  contribution  to  the  discussions  at  Belgrade  will  be  watched  with 
particular  attention  in  Moscow,  as  indeed  in  Washington.  I  have  a  feeling  that  in 
the  socialist  (communist)  and  pro-communist  countries  there  is  some 
misunderstanding  about  India’s  part  in  the  preliminary  discussions  in  Cairo. 
Our  efforts  at  widening  the  range  of  participation,  our  opposition  to  invitations 
being  extended  to  the  Provisional  Government  of  Algeria  and  the  Stanleyville 
regime  of  Gizenga  have  been  represented  as  an  attempt  to  keep  out  “progressive 
forces.”  Undoubtedly  the  socialist  countries  would  have  been  happy  if  the 
range  of  participation  was  confined  to  the  countries  suggested  by  the  original 
sponsors. 

9.  I  do  not  know  if  any  specific  resolution  will  be  brought  forward  at  the 
Belgrade  meeting  by  some  participants  to  support  the  Soviet  points  of  view. 
My  respectful  advice  would  be  to  prevent  a  situation  arising,  in  which  we  shall 
be  called  upon  to  vote  on  a  resolution  of  this  kind.  The  conference  may  take 
note  of  the  situation  as  it  exists  in  Central  Europe  today;  of  the  new  frontiers 
which  have  come  into  being  as  a  result  of  the  war  and  of  the  risk  of  seeking  to 
upset  them;  of  the  desire  of  the  2  million  people  of  West  Berlin  to  maintain 
their  existing  social,  political  and  economic  system  and  the  need  for  international 
guarantees  to  West  Berlin  as  a  Free  City.  Reasonable  apprehensions  on  both 
sides  can  be  met  without  loss  of  prestige  by  either  side;  and  in  the  interest  of 
humanity  at  large  both  sides  should  seek  an  understanding  by  discussions  and 
negotiations. 

With  respectful  regards. 


Yours  incerely, 
Subimal  Dutt 


61.  From  J.R.D.  Tata:  Swatantra,  not  Communists,  as 
Opposition139 

[Refer  to  item  41] 

Because  of  my  lifelong  friendship,  I  feel  I  must  write  to  you  about  a  decision 
we  have  recently  taken  in  Tatas  which  I  do  not  want  to  reach  you  from  outside 
sources. 


139.  Letter  from  the  head  of  the  Tata  group  of  companies,  16  August  1961;  salutation  not 
available. 
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As  you  know,  ever  since  independence  Tatas  have  supported  the  Congress 
in  all  successive  Elections.  Actually,  our  support  to  the  Congress  goes  much 
further  back  than  that,  in  fact  to  the  days  of  Motilalji.140  Even  though  we  may 
not  feel  happy  about  some  of  the  policies  of  Congress  and  Government, 
particularly  in  the  economic  field,  we  intend  to  continue  that  support.  We  have 
been  conscious  of  the  fact  that  under  your  leadership  the  Congress  has  been 
and  continues  to  be  dedicated  to  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  a  democratic 
welfare  state  and  to  the  welfare  and  betterment  of  its  people;  also  that  they 
have  provided  the  stable  and  vigorous  administration  and  the  sense  of  unity 
without  which  the  country  might  have  sunk,  and  could  still  drift,  into  chaos  or 
some  form  of  dictatorship  as  has  happened  to  so  many  other  underdeveloped 
countries  in  the  world  since  the  War. 

At  the  same  time,  we  have  been  perturbed  by  the  total  absence  of  any 
responsible  and  organised  democratic  opposition  which  we  feel  is  an  equally 
indispensable  element  of  any  permanent  democratic  organization  of  society.  As 
a  result,  we  have  been  increasingly  worried  about  the  future,  however  distant, 
when  the  strong  and  outstanding  leadership  which  you  have  provided  may  no 
longer  be  there.  I  am  one  of  those  who  believes  that  the  single  party  regime 
under  which  we  have  lived  since  Independence  has  been  up  to  now  a  good 
thing  for  the  country  as  it  has  provided  the  stability  and  the  means  of 
concentrating  the  national  energies  and  resources  on  orderly  development,  which 
would  have  been  impossible  without  a  strong  and  continuing  administration. 
But  even  you  will  agree,  I  think,  that,  if  continued  indefinitely,  this  situation 
contains  the  seeds  of  trouble  and  risk  in  the  future.  However  good  any  political 
party  and  its  administration  may  be,  it  is  inevitable  that  people  will  ultimately 
want  a  change  and  that  some  elements  in  the  political  life  of  the  country  will 
come  to  disagree  with  some  of  the  Congress  Party’s  policies  and  seek  the 
means  of  trying  out  their  own  ideas. 

In  the  absence  of  any  other  democratic  non-extremist  party,  the  only 
alternatives  today  available  to  such  people  are  either  to  go  into  political  wilderness 
where  their  services  will  be  lost  to  the  country  or  to  turn  to  the  Communist 
Party  or  some  other  equally  undesirable  extremist  party. 

Today  the  Communist  Party,  however  small  in  comparison  with  the 
Congress,  is  de  facto  the  leader  of  the  opposition  and  they  intend  to  perpetuate 
and  strengthen  such  leadership.  You  may  be  interested  to  know  that  in  a 
memorandum  of  the  Communist  Party  organisation  in  Singhbhum  I  recently 
saw  dealing  with  the  coming  Elections,  the  point  is  specifically  made  that  on  no 


140.  Motilal  Nehru. 
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account  must  the  Communist  Party  be  deprived  of  its  role  as  the  leader  of  the 
opposition  and  as  the  ultimate  alternative  Government. 

In  these  circumstances  and  after  many,  many  hours  of  thought  and 
discussion  amongst  ourselves,  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
indispensable  in  the  national  interest  that  an  effort  should  be  made  to  displace 
the  Communist  Party  as  the  second  largest  Party  in  Parliament.  The  only  party 
which,  it  seems  to  us,  offers  any  possibility  of  developing  ultimately  into  a 
responsible  and  democratic  opposition,  is  the  Swatantra  Party  which,  after  all, 
consists  mainly  of  people  who  have  been  fostered  by  the  Congress,  have  spent 
many  years  within  the  Congress  and,  while  conservative  in  outlook,  are  not 
reactionary  or  communal  or  extreme  rightists. 

I  personally  doubt  that  the  Swatantra  Party  can  achieve  anything  substantial 
in  the  coming  Elections,  but  we  believe  there  is  a  good  chance  that  they  could 
make  sufficient  headway  to  ensure  that  they  replace  the  Communist  Party  as 
leaders  of  the  Opposition,  however  small  in  relation  to  the  Congress  their 
Members  in  Parliament  may  be.  If  they  were  totally  to  fail,  they  would  have  no 
alternative  but  to  disappear  altogether  from  the  scene,  leaving  the  field,  however 
limited,  to  extremist  parties.  I  will  not  pretend  that  we  are  not  to  some  extent 
influenced  by  the  fact  that  the  economic  views  or  politics  of  the  Swatantra 
Party  are  nearer  to  those  of  the  business  and  industrial  community  than  those 
of  any  other  Party  in  the  country,  not  excluding  the  Congress,  but  I  hope  you 
will  believe  me  when  I  say  in  all  sincerity  that  this  is  only  a  secondary 
consideration.  We  have  therefore  come  to  the  conclusion  that  in  addition  to 
continued  support  to  the  election  funds  of  the  Congress  we  should  also 
contribute,  although  on  a  lower  scale,  to  the  funds  of  the  Swatantra  Party. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  understand  our  motives  and  will  not  think 
that  our  decision  implies  any  hostility  to  the  Congress  or  a  basic  change  in  our 
political  thinking. 

I  am  sorry  to  have  written  at  such  length,  knowing  how  busy  you  are,  but 
I  am  anxious  that  there  should  be  no  misunderstanding  in  your  mind  as  to  our 
views,  and  motives.  My  feelings  towards  you  and  my  personal  devotion  to  you 
and  to  the  cause  to  which  you  have  dedicated  your  life  remain  unchanged. 

Please  do  not  take  the  trouble  to  reply  to  this  letter.  I  only  seek  your 
understanding. 
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62.  From  B.V.  Keskar:  Newspaper  Chains141 

[Refer  to  item  222] 


August  16,  1961 

My  dear  Panditji, 

The  question  of  monopolistic  trends  and  the  increase  in  the  number  of  groups 
and  chains  in  newspapers  has  been  discussed  frequently  during  the  last  six 
months  or  so.  The  Federation  of  Working  Journalists  have  also  passed  a 
resolution  regarding  it.  On  the  25th  of  this  month,  two  resolutions  are  coming, 
one  in  the  Rajya  Sabha  and  one  in  the  Lok  Sabha,  regarding  the  question. 

The  question  is  important.  I  have  been  studying  carefully  the  statistics  and 
I  find  that  there  is  a  definite  trend  for  growth  of  chains  and  groups.  The 
monopolistic  trend  in  this  country,  however,  does  not  appear  to  be  of  the  same 
type  as  in  other  countries  i.e.,  the  tendency  to  acquire  other  newspapers  and 
add  them  to  one’s  own  chain  is  not  very  evident.  I  am  attaching  a  note  by  the 
Registrar  of  Newspapers  regarding  this  question  for  your  perusal  and 
information. 

The  question  of  taking  a  policy  line  regarding  this  matter  is  at  present 
under  active  consideration.  The  line  we  have  taken  up  till  now  is  that  though 
there  is  a  tendency  to  the  growth  of  groups  and  chains,  the  time  has  not  arrived 
for  us  to  appoint  an  enquiry  committee  of  the  type  that  has  been  appointed  in 
U.K.  There  is  also  the  question  as  to  whether  in  view  of  the  proximity  of  the 
elections,  we  should  try  to  appoint  a  commission  at  this  time,  even  if  it  is  felt 
that  it  might  be  useful. 

I  would  like  to  have  your  advice  regarding  the  matter.  If  you  think  it 
desirable,  it  might  be  put  to  the  I  &  B  Committee  of  the  Cabinet  also. 

Yours  sincerely, 
B.V.  Keskar 


141.  Letter  from  the  Minister  of  Information  and  Broadcasting.  PMO,  File  No.  43(1 75)/6 1  - 
63-PMS,  Sr.  No.  1-A. 
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63.  From  S.  R.  Das:  Vishwa  Bharati  Act142 

[Refer  to  item  303] 

May  I  draw  your  attention  to  your  letter  No.  378-PMO/61  dated  5.7.61  in  reply 
to  my  letter  No.  Nil  dated  3.7.61 143  on  the  above  subject? 

In  addition  to  the  difficulty  apprehended  in  my  letter  a  difficulty  of  another 
sort  has  arisen,  namely,  that  the  Sub-Registrar  of  Assurances  has  taken  the 
view,  wrongly  I  am  advised,  that  the  University  will  have  to  pay  stamp  duty  not 
on  the  consideration  shown  in  the  deed  of  transfer  as  provided  in  the  appropriate 
Article  of  the  Schedule  to  the  Registration  Act,  but  on  the  actual  value.  This 
will  mean  a  tremendous  loss  of  money  for  the  University  in  the  shape  of  stamp 
duty.  The  suggested  amendment  will  obviate  this  difficulty  also,  for  a  statutory 
vesting  of  the  Society’s  property  in  the  University  will  make  a  conveyance 
from  the  Society  to  the  University  unnecessary  and  thereby  save  this  money.  I 
am  taking  up  this  matter  with  the  Registration  Authorities  and  I  shall  let  you 
know  the  result. 

I  should,  however,  make  one  point  clear  to  you.  Theoretically  the  Visva- 
Bharati  Society  may  say  that,  as  a  result  of  the  amendment,  the  Society  is 
deprived  of  its  property  without  getting  any  compensation  from  the  Visva- 
Bharati  University.  In  the  first  place,  Section  5(ii)  of  the  Visva-Bharati  Act,  as  it 
stands  at  present,  is  already  open  to  this  criticism  and  the  proposed  amendment 
only  supplies  the  lacuna  and  gives  full  effect  to  the  real  intention  of  Parliament. 
From  a  practical  point  of  view  I  do  not  think  the  Society  will  go  to  the  extent  of 
questioning  the  constitutional  validity  of  the  proposed  amendment.  So  far  I 
have  not  had  any  evidence  of  any  fresh  overt  act  on  the  part  of  Shri  T.  Chatterjee 
or  Shri  N.C.  Mitra  indicative  of  any  such  obtsructive  tactics. 


142.  Letter,  16  August  1961,  from  the  Vice  Chancellor  of  Visva-Bharati,  Santiniketan.  Salutation 
not  available. 

143.  See  also  Appendix  11. 
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64.  From  Willy  Brandt:  The  Berlin  Question144 

[Refer  to  item  404] 


1 7  August  1 96 1 

My  dear  Mr  Prime  Minister, 

Recalling  our  conversations  and  the  interest  you  always  have  shown  in  the 
development  of  the  German  problem,  I  am  taking  the  liberty  to  write  you  this 
personal  letter. 

The  German  problem  and  the  Berlin  question  have  been  aggravated 
dangerously  during  the  last  days.  Those  actions,  called  for  by  the  Warsaw  Pact 
countries,  that  have  blocked  off  the  Soviet  Zone  and  the  East  Sector  from  the 
West  Sectors  of  Berlin  have  not  only  violated  four-power  agreements  about 
Berlin.  These  measures  also  violate  the  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  by  the 
United  Nations  on  December  10,  1948. 

The  barred  walls  of  a  concentration  camp  have  now  been  erected  inside 
Berlin.  Barbed-wire,  concrete  obstacles,  tanks  and  a  broad  cordon  of  controls 
have  suppressed  a  spreading  flood  of  refugees,  1 1,548  of  whom  came  to  West 
Berlin  solely  in  the  period  from  August  7  to  August  12,  1961.  Freedom  of 
movement  has  been  abolished  within  Berlin.  More  than  50,000  inhabitants  of 
the  East  Sector  have  been  prevented  from  reaching  their  places  of  work  in 
West  Berlin  once  again. 

These  actions  as  well  as  the  continuing  threat  to  West  Berlin  can  become  a 
genuine  threat  to  the  peace.  When  the  peace  is  threatened  the  interests  of  all 
nations  are  affected.  I  welcome  the  fact  that  the  nations  meeting  in  Belgrade  on 
September  1,  1961  also  wish  to  confer  about  the  problem  of  Germany,  and  I 
am  particularly  grateful  to  you  for  your  declaration  of  readiness  to  act  as  a 
mediator  where  the  Berlin  question  is  concerned.  I  would  be  happy  if  the 
following  considerations  could  prove  to  be  useful  to  you  when  preparing  the 
conference  and  I  leave  it  to  your  judgement  what  use  may  be  made  of  them. 

1 .  Peace  is  not  secured  as  long  as  the  German  people  are  not  granted  the  right 
to  elect  their  own  form  of  government. 

2 .  Tensions  can  only  be  aggravated  by  a  separate  peace  treaty  or  by  continuing 
that  state  of  affairs  within  and  surrounding  Berlin  that  has  been  caused  by 
the  latest  action.  These  things  are  and  they  will  remain  unacceptable  to  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  German  people. 


144.  Letter  from  the  Mayor  of  Berlin.  MEA,  File  No.  7(64)  Eur/61,  Vol.  II-notes,  pp.  244-25/ 
corr. 
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3 .  The  situation  in  West  Berlin  does  not  endanger  the  peace.  Abnormal  are  not 

conditions  here;  the  situation  in  East  Berlin  and  in  the  so-called  DDR  is 

abnormal. 

I  take  the  liberty  of  presenting  to  you  the  reasons  why  we  find  the  Soviet 
proposal  of  a  “free  city  West  Berlin”  unacceptable  and  to  point  out  the  unfortunate 
experience  emanating  from  trying  other  free  city  solutions,  as  in  the  case  of 
Danzig. 

a)  That  would  establish  a  third  fragmentary  German  state  in  addition  to 
the  present  division  of  Germany. 

b)  It  would  destroy  the  ties  between  the  free  part  of  Berlin  and  the  Federal 
Republic  which  alone  keeps  Berlin  alive. 

c)  The  right  of  access  to  Berlin  would  be  placed,  under  the  one-sided 
control  of  the  so-called  DDR,  whose  actions  have  on  several  occasions, 
already  menacing  situations. 

d)  The  actions  taken  on  August  13,  1961  are  not  suited  to  promote 
confidence  in  new  agreements. 

Various  reports  suggest  that  it  is  not  out  of  the  question  that  the  German 
question  will  also  be  brought  before  the  United  Nations  in  the  foreseeable  future. 
In  that  event,  too,  neutral  countries  will  play  a  role  of  increasing  importance 
where  efforts  to  relax  tensions  in  Central  Europe  are  concerned,  and  I  feel 
certain  that  your  voice,  my  dear  Mr  Prime  Minister,  will  have  particular  weight 
when  this  occurs. 

In  the  last  weeks  I  have  repeatedly  expressed  the  view  that  the  present 
situation  could  be  relaxed  and  a  natural  way  out  might  be  opened  if  Germany’s 
opponents  in  the  last  war  were  to  convene  at  a  conference  in  order  to  draft  a 
peace  treaty  or  at  least  to  prepare  one.  In  that  connection,  it  could  prove 
advantageous  were  this  proposal  put  forth  by  those  nations  which  are  not 
directly  affected. 

The  authorities  in  West  Berlin  are  partisans  of  peace.  One-sided  acts  of 
force  and  the  denial  of  the  right  to  self-determination  can,  indeed,  endanger  the 
peace.  However,  what  troubles  me,  above  all,  at  this  moment  are  the  innumerable 
human  tragedies  that  are  taking  place  in  the  Eastern  portion  of  my  city  and  in 
the  country  around  this  city.  I  am  certain  that  you  feel  the  same  way  about  this. 
You  will  surely  understand,  also,  that  I  would  welcome  an  international  discussion 
and  investigation  of  these  flagrant  violations  of  human  rights. 

Believe  me,  Sir, 


Yours  sincerely, 
Willy  Brandt 
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65.  From  Fateh  Singh145 

[Refer  to  items  164,  167] 

I  have  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  No.  509-PMO/61  dated  16th  August 
addressed  to  Master  Tara  Singhji.  Master  Tara  Singhji  is  too  weak  to  attend  to 
his  correspondence  personally  and  I,  therefore,  take  this  liberty  to  address  you 
direct. 

The  arguments  for  and  against  the  formation  of  a  Punjabi  Suba  have  been 
repeated  ad  nauseum  without  cutting  any  ice.  I  therefore  propose  not  to  repeat 
these  arguments  in  this  letter. 

I  appreciate  the  views  expressed  in  the  penultimate  para  of  the  letter  referred 
above  where  you  say  that  the  doors  for  negotiation  are  not  closed  and  that  we 
should  never  give  up  the  attempt  to  understand  each  other’s  viewpoint.  From 
this  I  understand  that  you  are  willing  to  discuss  this  matter  further  with  an 
open  mind.  In  view  of  Masterji’s  fast  and  his  present  condition  the  matter 
requires  your  immediate  attention.  I  would,  therefore,  suggest  that  you  take 
very  early  steps  to  initiate  mutual  talks  on  the  question  of  formation  of  a  unilingual 
Punjabi  speaking  State. 

I  hope  and  pray  that  you  will  appreciate  our  viewpoint  and  apply  the 
democratic  principle  of  unilingual  States  to  the  Punjab  as  applied  elsewhere  in 
India. 

66.  From  the  Assam  Hill  Peoples’  Convention146 

[Refer  to  items  108-109,  111] 

Beloved  Leader, 

We  are  very  grateful  to  you  for  sparing  us  this  precious  time  in  which  we  have 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  as  well  as  an  opportunity  to  place  before  you  this 
Memorandum  containing  the  Resolutions  passed  in  the  Assam  Hill  Peoples’ 
Convention  held  at  Shillong  on  31st  July  and  1st  August,  1961,  which  are 
vitally  concerned  with  the  well-being  and  advancement  of  the  Hill  people  of 
Assam. 

Although  the  main  object  of  this  Delegation  is  to  meet  you  in  connection 
with  the  Resolution  passed  in  the  above-mentioned  Convention,  all  the  same 


145.  Letter,  18  August  1961;  address:  Shiromani  Akali  Dal,  Amritsar.  PIB;  also  MHA,  File 
No.  33/1 8/61 -SR  (R),  p.  40.  Salutation  not  available. 

146.  Memorandum,  undated,  submitted  to  Nehru  on  18  August  1961.  MHA,  File  No.  4/2/61- 
SR(R)-A,  pp.  29-32. 
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we  shall  be  extremely  grateful  to  get  your  advice  and  guidance  as  you  have 
studied  the  problems  of  our  Hills  thoroughly. 

As  you  know,  when  the  proposal  to  declare  Assamese  as  the  Official 
Language  came,  the  Hill  Congress  Committees  and  others  who,  in  the  last 
General  Elections,  fought  against  those  people  who  were  clamouring  for  a  Hill 
State,  were  put  in  an  awkward  position.  Though  we  somehow  appreciated  the 
sentiments  and  feelings  of  the  Assamese  people,  yet  we  tried  our  level  best  to 
dissuade  them  from  proceeding  with  the  Language  Bill,  with  a  view  to  maintain 
the  mutual  understanding  and  cooperation  amongst  the  people  of  Assam  as  the 
passing  of  the  Bill  would  inevitably  contaminate  the  healthy  atmosphere  of  the 
country,  and,  thereby,  rendering  the  integrity  and  security  of  the  State  at  stake. 
But  in  spite  of  this,  the  Language  Bill  was  passed,  with  all  the  undesirable 
consequences.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  being  extremely  aggrieved,  we  the  Hill 
Congress  Committees  of  Assam  felt  absolutely  justified  in  associating  ourselves 
with  those  demanding  a  Separate  State.  However,  in  spite  of  our  great 
resentment,  on  perusal  of  the  minutes  of  discussions  held  at  New  Delhi  between 
you  and  the  Hill  Leaders,  different  Congress  Committees  in  the  Hills  and  other 
friendly  Organisations  were  convinced  that  you  have  placed  before  us  a  proposal 
that  may  substantially  solve  the  problems  of  the  Hill  Districts. 

As  a  result,  at  the  initiative  of  the  Khasi  Hills  District  Congress  Committee, 
a  Convention  of  the  Hill  Congress  Committees  and  those  friendly  Organisations 
was  held  at  Shillong  as  stated  above  and  the  Convention  considered  the  following 
objectives  at  length:- 

(a)  To  understand  the  views  of  the  different  Congress  Committees  and 
invitees  to  the  Convention  in  respect  of  the  acceptance  of  the  Nehru’s 
proposal  with  special  reference  to  their  views  regarding  the  solution 
of  the  Language  problem. 

(b)  To  consider  the  so-called  contradictions  pointed  out  by  the  opposite 
party  rejecting  Nehru’s  proposal. 

(c)  To  consider  the  implementation  of  Nehru’s  proposal  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  all  the  parties  in  the  Hills  do  not  accept  unitedly  the  pattern  as 
a  solution  of  Hill  problems; 

(d)  To  decide  the  necessity  of  meeting  the  Prime  Minister  in  a  delegation 
of  the  Convention  to  place  the  views  of  the  Convention. 

After  considerable  deliberation,  we  have  decided  to  accept  your  proposal 
along  with  the  Shastri  Formula  as  we  believe  that,  in  the  present  circumstances, 
it  would  be  most  beneficial  for  the  Hill  people  and  that  such  assurances  be 
incorporated  in  the  Constitution  of  India. 

Now  while  we  really  believe  that  your  proposal  for  the  Scottish  Pattern  of 
administration  has  made  the  position  of  the  so-called  All  Party  Hill  Leaders 
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quite  tottering,  we  cannot  deny  the  fact  that  there  are  still  two  conflicting 
opinions  amongst  the  Hill  people  relating  to  the  creation  of  a  Separate  Hill  State 
from  Assam.  One  group  firmly  believe  that  if  a  Hill  State  is  conceded,  the  Sixth 
Schedule  along  with  the  safeguards  and  privileges  which  the  Hill  people  of 
Assam  are  enjoying  at  present  as  Scheduled  Tribes,  such  as  protection  of  land, 
restrictions  on  trade  for  non-tribals,  reservation  of  seats  in  Legislature  and 
services,  preference  in  Government  Contracts,  exemption  of  Income-tax,  etc., 
would  become  legally  untenable.  Another  group  maintains  that  all  the  above 
mentioned  safeguards  and  privileges  would  continue  even  after  the  creation  of 
a  Hill  State.  In  fact,  since  a  Hill  State  as  demanded  by  them  is  said  to  include  all 
the  above-mentioned  privileges,  it  becomes  quite  attractive  to  the  people  who 
simply  think  that  such  type  of  Hill  State  would  be  far  more  advantageous  to 
them  than  the  Nehru’s  Plan. 

In  view  of  the  above  facts,  the  Convention  was  of  the  opinion  that  though 
it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  Hill  People  if  the  Nehru’s  Plan  was 
implemented  immediately,  yet  due  to  the  doubts  expressed  by  certain  section 
of  the  people,  the  same  might  be  implemented  when  a  general  agreement  was 
achieved. 

Under  the  circumstances,  we  are,  therefore,  looking  forward  to  your 
guidance  in  order  to  evolve  a  Policy  that  may  solve  these  vital  problems  so  that 
the  general  agreement  and  unity  which  is  the  prime  consideration  of  the  people 
of  Assam  may  be  achieved. 

“Jai  Hind.” 

We  are  Sir, 

Yours  most  respectfully, 
Members  of  the  Delegation  of  the  Assam  Hill  Peoples’  Convention 


67.  From  Morarji  Desai:  Developing  Paradip  Port147 

[Refer  to  item  255] 


My  dear  Jawaharlalji, 


1 9th  August  1 96 1 


Your  D.O.  No.  1693-PMH/61  dated  the  13th  August  regarding  the  various 
schemes  which  Biju  Patnaik148  has  been  discussing  about  the  development  of 
Paradweep. 


147.  Letter  from  the  Finance  Minister.  PMO,  File  No.  17(43)56-64-PMS,  Sr.  No.  82-A. 

148.  Chief  Minister  of  Orissa. 
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2.  As  you  say,  his  scheme  relating  to  the  development  of  the  port  of 
Paradweep  is  the  most  important.  In  earlier  discussions  on  the  subject  in  the 
Planning  Commission,  the  view  has  been  taken  that  the  development  of  Paradweep 
as  a  major  port  could  be  contemplated  only  during  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Plans, 
as  having  regard  to  the  decision  already  taken  regarding  the  development  of 
Haldia  in  West  Bengal,  there  is  no  immediate  urgency  of  developing  a  major 
port  at  Paradweep. 

3.  As  I  told  you,  a  detailed  study  is  necessary  before  we  can  embark 
upon  a  major  project  of  this  kind.  The  question  is  not  merely  one  of  finance — 
difficult  as  it  is — but  also  of  considering  whether  technically  and  economically, 
the  proposed  arrangements  would  be  the  most  suitable  and  what  consequent 
modifications  and  changes  would  be  necessary  in  the  present  Plans  of  the 
Ministries  of  Steel,  Mines  and  Fuel,  Railways,  and  Transport  and 
Communications  (ports  as  well  as  roads).  Tarlok  Singh149  and  Jha,150  after 
discussion,  have  felt  that  the  best  thing  might  be  to  send  a  small  team  of  experts 
from  the  Ministries  concerned  to  visit  Orissa  to  study  this  proposal  in  all  its 
aspects  before  the  Planning  Commission  and  Government  take  a  final  view  in 
the  matter. 

4.  One  of  the  very  attractive  features  of  the  proposals  made  by  Patnaik  is 
that  it  will  result  in  substantial  increase  in  exports  of  iron  ore.  Patnaik  appreciated 
the  difficulties  of  making  additions  to  the  Plan  without  cuts  being  made 
somewhere  else  and  suggested  that  savings  could  be  effected  by  curtailing  the 
programme  of  railway  expansion  in  Orissa.  All  these  are  matters  which  will 
require  somewhat  detailed  consideration,  and  the  estimates  also  will  need  to  be 
examined  in  order  to  make  sure  that  they  are  realistic. 

5.  I  believe  Nandaji151  was  discussing  the  matter  with  the  Chief  Minister 
during  his  recent  visit  to  Orissa  and  I  am  endorsing  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  him 
so  that  he  can  initiate  further  action  on  this  project  in  the  light  of  his  discussions. 

Yours  sincerely, 
Morarji  Desai 


149.  Member  of  the  Planning  Commission. 

150.  B.N.  Jha,  Secretary,  MHA. 

151.  Gulzarila!  Nanda,  Deputy  Chairman  of  the  Planning  Commission. 
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68.  From  Subimal  Dutt:  Agriculture  in  the  Soviet  Union152 

[Refer  to  item  399  and  404] 


August  19,  1961 

My  dear  Prime  Minister, 

I  received  your  letter  of  July  24  about  Louis  Fischer’s  talk  with  you  on  the 
agricultural  situation  in  the  Soviet  Union.  I  have  since  been  studying  the  published 
material  on  this  subject.  There  is  a  considerable  volume  of  such  material. 

2.  Agriculture  has  always  been  the  Achilles’  heel  of  the  Soviet  economy. 
At  the  plenary  meeting  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Communist  Party  of 
the  Soviet  Union  in  December  1959,  Mr.  Khrushchev  himself  disclosed  serious 
lapses  in  agricultural  management,  including  faked  figures  of  production  and 
loss  of  the  standing  crop  over  an  area  of  1,618,000  hectares  in  Kazakhstan 
alone.  Since  then  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  discussion  in  public  on 
agricultural  problems.  Mr.  Khrushchev  himself  took  the  lead  and  the  principal 
Soviet  newspapers  have  been  giving  considerable  space  to  this  subject.  Another 
important  speech  was  made  by  Mr.  Khrushchev  at  the  plenary  session  of  the 
Central  Committee  of  the  Party  on  January  17,  1961.  This  showed  that 
considerable  progress  in  the  production  of  foodgrains  has  been  made  in  the 
Soviet  Union  in  recent  years,  but  the  production  of  milk  and  milk  products  and 
meat  has  seriously  lagged  behind.  Mr.  Khrushchev  gave  detailed  figures  of  the 
progress  made  in  various  branches  since  1953.  He  mentioned  quantities  of 
different  foodgrains,  milk  and  milk  products  and  meat  produced  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  Even  in  respect  of  grains,  the  total  procurement  falls  far  short  of  the 
requirement  as  the  following  figures  (quoted  by  Mr.  Khrushchev)  will  show: 

In  millions  of  goods 


Purchases 
necessary  fully 
to  satisfy  the  needs 

Actual 

procurements 
in  1960 

Shortfalls 

Wheat 

2474 

1874 

600 

Rye 

380 

353 

27 

Maize 

600 

136 

464 

Millet 

99 

75 

26 

152.  Letter  from  the  Indian  Ambassador  to  the  Soviet  Union.  NMML,  Subimal  Dutt  Papers, 
Subject  File  No.  63,  pp.  152-154. 
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Buckwheat 

44 

9 

35 

Legumes 

31 

21 

10 

Rice 

61 

3.9 

57.3 

Barley 

300 

228 

72 

Other  crops 

211 

154 

57 

4200 

2851.9 

1348.3 

3 .  I  have  discussed  the  situation  with  the  Deputy  Minister  of  Agriculture. 
He,  of  course,  denies  that  there  is  any  need  for  anxiety.  He  told  me  that 
considerable  propaganda  is  being  made  against  the  Soviet  Union  by  prejudiced 
observers  whose  object  is  to  discredit  the  Soviet  achievements.  Personally  I 
do,  not  believe  that  this  is  the  whole  truth. 

4.  Certain  general  conclusions  are  possible.  In  respect  of  foodgrains, 
there  is  no  real  shortage.  Indeed,  bread  is  plentiful  in  this  country.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  production  of  meat,  milk  and  milk  products  is  inadequate  to 
needs.  Our  officers  here  tell  me  that  last  cold  weather  there  was  serious  shortage 
of  milk,  butter  and  meat  in  Moscow  itself.  This  shortage  continued  until  the 
beginning  of  May.  The  situation  is  now  normal  in  Moscow.  If  conditions  in 
Moscow  were  difficult,  those  in  outlying  regions,  particularly  in  the  non¬ 
producing  areas,  must  have  been  particularly  so.  Part  of  the  difficulty  in  supply 
might  be  due  to  faulty  arrangements  for  distribution,  but  where  the  overall 
production  was  short,  distribution,  however  perfect,  could  not  provide  the 
remedy. 

5 .  The  present  situation  has  been  summarised  by  Mr.  Khrushchev  in  his 
television  address  to  the  nation  on  August  7.  According  to  him,  the  total  area 
under  farm  crops  this  year  exceeds  204  million  hectares.  This  is  an  all  time 
high  record.  Maize  for  grain  has  been  planted  on  an  area  of  7.7  million  hectares 
or  2.6  million  hectares  more  than  last  year.  Similarly,  the  area  sown  under  peas 
and  fodder  beans  has  been  substantially  enlarged.  The  harvest  time  in  the  Soviet 
Union  lasts  from  the  beginning  of  June  until  the  beginning  of  September, 
depending  on  the  climatic  conditions  of  the  different  regions.  Harvesting  is 
proceeding  at  a  fast  pace.  In  the  Russian  Federation  and  Ukraine,  State 
procurements  up-to-date  this  year  have  been  very  satisfactory.  By  August  5 
two  million  tons  more  grain  had  been  sold  to  the  State  in  the  RFSSR  than  by 
the  same  time  last  year.  By  the  same  date  Ukraine  had  supplied  the  State  with  9 
million  tons  of  grain  while  its  total  sale  to  Government  last  year  was  5.8  million 
tons. 

6.  Ukraine  was,  until  recent  years,  the  traditional  granary  of  the  Soviet 
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Union.  Large  virgin  areas  have  now  been  brought  under  crop  both  in  the  Russian 
Federation  (RFSSR)  and  Kazakhstan.  In  an  article  three  days  ago  Pravda 
commented  that  in  Kazakhstan  the  harvest  work  has  had  a  slow  beginning. 
The  harvest  time  has  come  a  fortnight  earlier  than  expected  and  many  farms 
have  been  caught  unawares.  The  Soviet  leaders  are  aware  of  these  difficulties 
and  indeed  foresaw  them.  Since  Mr.  Khrushchev’s  address  at  the  party  plenum 
in  January  this  year,  he  has  travelled  extensively  exhorting  people  to  do  their 
best  in  agricultural  matters  and  asking  Party  leaders  to  pay  special  attention  to 
the  production  and  harvesting  of  crops.  The  former  Minister  of  Agriculture 
has  been  sent  to  Kazakhstan  to  look  after  crops  on  the  ground. 

7.  The  real  difficulty  is  about  supplies  of  meat,  milk  and  milk  products. 
Mr.  Khrushchev  admitted  that  the  growth  in  the  output  in  animal  products 
lagged  behind  the  Seven  Year  Plan  target.  Indeed,  the  meat  production  in  many 
regions  was  less  in  1960  than  in  1959.  In  1960  there  were  large  scale  losses  of 
sheep — counted  in  millions — due  to  lack  of  fodder  in  winter  and  normal 
conditions  “for  the  wintering  of  the  livestock”.  The  number  of  cattle  in  the 
collective  and  State  farms  has  not  grown  as  rapidly  as  the  number  of  privately- 
owned  cattle.  Nevertheless  in  his  television  address  Mr.  Khrushchev  has  stated 
that  the  number  of  cattle  in  the  country  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  was  bigger 
than  in  any  previous  year  and  included  75.8  million  head,  the  number  of  pigs 
was  58.7  million,  and  of  sheep  133  million.  “This  shows  that  we  have  a  sound 
foundation  for  the  further  advance  of  stock  production”. 

8.  In  the  light  of  the  1959  experience  Mr.  Khrushchev  has  defined  the 
main  task  in  agriculture  today  as  “harvest  the  entire  crop  in  time,  well  and 
without  losses  and  preserve  it”. 

9.  Louis  Fischer  is  not  right  in  saying  that  there  are  long  queues  for 
everything  in  the  Soviet  Union  except  bread.  There  are  queues  indeed  in  many 
shops.  This,  however,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  there  are  fewer  shops.  About  this 
I  can  speak  from  personal  experience.  There  are  queues,  not  because  supplies 
are  limited  but  because  for  a  city  like  Moscow  the  number  of  State  shops  is 
inadequate.  Purchasers  stand  in  queues  in  shops  in  many  Western  countries 
also,  and  a  queue  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  supply  is  short.  Too  many 
people  might  be  wanting  to  buy  at  the  same  time. 

10.  Fischer  has  referred  to  collective  farms  and  made  the  statement  that 
the  collective  farms  are  a  complete  failure.  The  total  area  under  collective  farms 
in  the  Soviet  Union  is  321  million  acres  and  under  State  farms  145  million 
acres.  Private  ownership  is  limited  to  small  plots  of  collective  farmers.  In  1959 
the  area  of  these  plots  amounted  to  13  million  acres;  similarly  plots  of  workers 
and  employees  amounted  in  1959  to  about  4  Vi  million  acres.  Early  this  year 
Mr.  Khrushchev  severely  criticized  the  tendency  of  agricultural  farmers  to 
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concentrate  on  their  own  private  plots  to  the  neglect  of  the  collective  farmlands. 
There  was  some  implied  threat  against  private  plots.  It  is  interesting,  however, 
to  remember  that  the  produce  of  these  private  plots  fills  a  large  gap  in  the 
economy  of  the  country.  According  to  official  figures  almost  80  per  cent  of  the 
egg  supply  of  Moscow,  for  example,  comes  from  individual  farmers.  Official 
attitude  towards  the  collective  farms  has  been  defined  in  the  draft  programme 
of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  recently  published.  The  programme 
says  that  the  Kolkhoz  system  is  an  integral  part  of  the  Soviet  Socialist  Society. 
“It  has  stood  the  test  of  history  and  conforms  to  the  distinctive  features  of  the 
peasantry”.  The  programme  contemplates  eventual  liquidation  of  private  holdings 
by  collective  farms.  This  it  proposes  to  do  not  by  prohibiting  private  holdings 
but  by  increasing  the  production  of  the  collective  farms  to  a  level  at  which  they 
will  satisfy  the  requirements  of  all  the  members.  Members  will  then  realise  that 
individual  farming  is  economically  unnecessary  and  less  profitable  than 
production  on  the  collective  farms.  “When  the  collective  farmers  see  for 
themselves  that  their  supplementary  individual  farming,  is  unprofitable,  they 
will  give  it  up  of  their  own  accord”.  The  point  remains,  however,  that  the 
efficiency  of  production  on  individual  plots  privately  owned  by  the  collective 
farmers  is  much  higher  than  that  of  the  collective  farmlands.  From  this  the 
conclusion  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  “the  collective  farms  are  complete 
failures”.  It  is,  therefore,  not  proposed  either  to  convert  the  collective  farms 
forcibly  into  State  farms  or  to  merge  the  private  plots  of  individual  farmers 
with  the  collective  farmlands. 

11.  I  would  sum  up  the  present  position  as  follows.  The  prospects  in  1961 
are  good.  Serious  lapses  occurred  in  1959  and  as  a  result  1960  was  a  difficult 
year.  There  was  no  shortage  of  bread  but  considerable  shortage  in  milk,  and 
milk  products  and  meat.  Mr.  Khrushchev  bitterly  criticised  these  failures  in 
public  and  took  drastic  steps  against  a  large  number  of  Party  and  State  officials, 
including  some  holding  very  high  positions  in  the  country.  The  lessons  of  1 959 
were  taken  to  heart  and  the  1960  harvest  was,  on  the  whole,  satisfactory. 
Considerable  headway  was  made  also  in  respect  of  livestock  production, 
including  milch  cattle.  The  present  prospects  seem  to  be  good  and  much  attention 
has  been  concentrated  on  gathering  in  the  current  harvest. 

With  respectful  regards, 


Yours  sincerely, 
S.  Dutt 
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69.  T.C.A.  Srinivasavaradan  to  Kesho  Ram153 

[Refer  to  item  300] 


23rd  August  1961 

Dear  Shri  Ram, 

Please  refer  to  your  d.o.  letter  No.  D/S-6078,  dated  the  9th  August,  1961,  to 
Shri  B.N.  Jha,  enquiring  whether  Shri  K.K.  Ghosh  could  be  permitted  to  look 
into  the  records  of  this  Ministry  for  writing  a  thesis  on  Subhash  Chandra  Bose. 
I  am  desired  to  state  that  ordinarily  no  research  scholar  is  permitted  to  consult 
the  post-1919  records  of  this  Ministry.  However,  it  has  been  decided,  as  a 
special  case,  that  Shri  Ghosh  will  be  permitted  to  consult  the  relevant  indices 
available  in  the  National  Archives.  Thereafter,  he  may  furnish  to  this  Ministry  a 
list  of  the  files,  giving  the  No.,  subject,  headings,  etc,  which  he  would  like  to 
look  into.  For  this  purpose,  Shri  Ghosh  may  be  required  to  register  himself  as 
a  bonafide  research  scholar  with  the  Director,  National  Archives,  who  is 
separately  being  advised  to  provide  Shri  Ghosh  the  necessary  facilities  to  consult 
the  relevant  indices. 

On  our  obtaining  the  list  of  files  from  Shri  Ghosh,  they  will  be  carefully 
scrutinised  before  being  made  available  to  Shri  Ghosh. 


Yours  sincerely, 
T.C.A.  Srinivasavaradan 


70.  From  Hafiz  Mohammad  Ibrahim:  Mettur  Dam  and 
Floods154 

[Refer  to  item  329] 


August  28,  1961 

My  dear  Jawaharlalji, 

You  had  with  your  D.O.  letter  No.  436-PMO/61,  dated  the  21st  of  July,  1961, 
sent  me  a  reference  from  Shri  C.R.  Narasimhan,  M.P.,  regarding  a  Satellite 
Reservoir  for  the  Mettur  Dam  in  Madras. 

I  have  replied  to  Shri  Narasimhan  that  the  preliminary  investigations  of  the 
Hogenakhal  Hydroelectric  Scheme  on  the  Cauvery  were  carried  out  by  the 


153.  Letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary,  MHA  to  PPS.  File  No.  50/13/61-Poll  (I),  S.No.  2/c. 

154.  Letter  from  the  Minister  for  Irrigation  and  Power.  PMO,  File  No.  17(405)/60-66-PMS, 
Sr.  No.  20-A. 
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Madras  State  a  few  years  ago,  but  detailed  investigations  were  deferred  by 
them  as  there  were  more  promising  and  feasible  schemes  to  be  investigated  on 
a  higher  priority  basis.  I  have  also  informed  him  that  his  suggestion  has  been 
referred  to  the  State  Government  for  consideration. 

Regarding  your  reference  to  the  flood  problems  in  the  country  and  steps 
necessary  to  deal  with  them,  I  have  dealt  with  these  aspects  in  a  Statement 
which  I  laid  on  the  Table  of  the  Lok  Sabba  on  the  7th  of  August155  and  on  the 
Table  of  the  Rajya  Sabha  on  the  14th  of  August.  Relevant  extracts  from  it  are 
enclosed  for  your  perusal.  We  are  having  a  couple  of  hours  discussion  on  the 
flood  situation  in  the  Lok  Sabha  on  28.8.61  and  I  shall  deal  with  these  matters 
more  fully  in  my  reply  to  the  debate.156 


Yours  sincerely, 
Hafiz  Mohd.  Ibrahim 


71.  From  Gulzarilal  Nanda157 

[Refer  to  item  255] 


September  16,  1961 


My  dear  Jawaharlalji, 

Shri  B.  Patnaik,  Chief  Minister,  Orissa  State  wrote  to  me  enclosing  a  copy  of  a 
letter  dated  9th  August,  1961,  which  he  had  written  to  you  regarding  development 
of  Paradip  as  a  major  Port  for  export  of  iron  ore.  Shri  Morarji  Desai  also  wrote 
about  this  to  you.  We  have  discussed  the  project  in  some  detail  with  the  Chief 
Secretary  and  other  officers  of  the  State  Government  who  came  to  Delhi  recently 
for  this  purpose.  The  representatives  of  the  Central  Ministries  concerned  were 
fully  associated  with  these  discussions.  The  enclosed  note  contains  a  record  of 
the  discussions  and  the  conclusions  reached  are  summed  up  in  paragraphs  12 
to  14.  It  was  agreed  at  the  meeting  that  further  detailed  information  will  be 
collected  and  project  reports  drawn  up  for  the  development  of  Paradip  as  an 
all-weather  port  and  for  the  development  of  the  iron  ore  mines  in  question  in 


155.  See  LokSabha  Debates,  Vol.  LVI,  August  7-19,  1961,  col.  1 82  for  statement  on  7  August 
1961. 

156.  See  Lok  Sabha  Debates,  Vol.  LVII,  August  21 -September  1,  1961,  cols  5320-5364. 

157.  Letter  from  the  Deputy  Chairman  of  the  Planning  Commission.  PMO,  File  No.  17(43)/ 
56-64-PMS,  Sr.  No.  92-A. 
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consultation  with  the  Ministries  concerned.  We  shall  consider  the  project  further 
when  these  reports  are  available. 

& 

Yours  sincerely, 
G.L.  Nanda 


72.  Disciplinary  Action  in  Cachar168 

[Refer  to  item  94] 

There  are  17  Congressmen  of  Cachar  against  whom  disciplinary  action  is 
proposed  to  be  taken.  The  general  trend  of  opinion  in  the  Working  Committee 
about  these  workers  was  that  they  should  be  warned  and  asked  to  adhere  to 
Congress  discipline  and  strictly  abide  in  future  by  the  instructions  given  to 
them  by  the  APCC. 

As  regards  the  three  MLAs.,  and  an  M.P.  who  tendered  their  resignation 
from  their  seats  in  the  Legislature  it  was  felt  that  they  had  committed  a  serious 
breach  of  discipline.  So  far  as  the  Member  of  Parliament  is  concerned,  he 
addressed  his  resignation  to  the  Speaker  through  the  leader  of  the  party.  Mrs. 
Chanda,  Shri  Ranendra  Mohan  Das  and  Shri  Nand  Kishore  tendered  their 
resignations  direct  to  the  Speaker  and  he  accepted  them,  as  under  the  law  there 
is  no  alternative  for  him,  but  to  accept  the  resignation  when  once  they  reach 
his  hands.  This  was  very  wrong  on  their  part  as  no  Congress  member  is  expected 
to  resign  his  seat  from  the  Legislature  without  taking  the  permission  of  the 
leader  of  the  party.  It  is  also  true  that  they  were  sympathetic  towards  the 
Sangram  Parishad  movement  and  lent  their  support  to  its  cause  by  adopting 
resolutions  also  in  the  Congress  Committee.  There  is  also  the  case  of  Shri 
Abdul  Rahman  Chaudhury  who  became  the  President  of  the  Gana  Sangram 
Parisad  in  Cachar. 

The  three  cases  of  the  MLAs.,  and  that  of  Shri  Abdul  Rahman  Chaudhury 
called  for  strong  disciplinary  action.  The  only  point  for  consideration  is  whether, 
in  the  circumstances,  as  they  prevailed  then  in  Cachar  it  was  possible  for  them 
to  keep  absolutely  away  from  the  upsurge  of  the  people  as  a  whole,  when 
almost  each  and  everyone  of  them  was  deeply  touched  and  associated  with  the 
demand  for  the  Bengali  language  being  made  as  another  language  of  the  State. 
The  firing  which  resulted  in  a  number  of  deaths  and  injuries  complicated  the 


158.  Note  by  N.  Sanjiva  Reddy  and  Lai  Bahadur  Shahstri,  5  October  1961 .  Sent  by  the  AICC 
General  Secretary  to  the  APCC  President,  Siddhinath  Sarma  on  5/20  October  1961. 
NMML,  AICC,  II  Instalment,  File  No.  3153H,  Pt.  I,  pp.  48-51. 
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situation  still  further  and  made  the  position  of  the  Congressmen  much  weaker. 

It  was  after  a  few  days  of  the  firing  that  Shri  Lai  Bahadur  went  to  Cachar. 
He  could  realize  easily  the  intense  feelings  of  the  people — men,  women  and 
even  children.  Thousands  of  people  met  him  near  the  city  of  Silchar,  but  their 
demonstration  was  wholly  peaceful  and  they  behaved  in  a  very  disciplined 
manner.  The  Congressmen  had  no  hand  in  this  demonstration  which  was 
organised  by  the  Sangram  Parishad. 

The  Sangram  Parishad  people  did  not  approach  him  at  all.  He  also  did  not 
send  for  them,  although  he  was  most  willing  to  meet  them  in  case  they  wanted 
to  do  so.  In  fact  he  was  reliably  informed  that  they  would  not  like  to  meet  him 
unless  the  prisoners  in  jail  were  released. 

A  number  of  other  groups  met  him,  for  example,  members  of  the  Bar, 
students,  members  of  the  Silchar  Municipal  Board  and  so  many  others.  But 
they  merely  expressed  strong  disapproval  of  what  had  happened  and  they  could 
not  of  course  deliver  the  goods.  He  had,  therefore,  to  talk  to  Congressmen 
who  mattered,  and  it  was  those  Congressmen  who  had  in  fact  defied  the  party 
discipline.  We  need  not  go  into  the  past  history,  but,  however  later  on  when  the 
Cachar  delegation  came  to  Delhi  to  meet  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  Home 
Minister,  it  consisted  of  these  three  MLAs.,  and  a  few  others.  The  discussions 
in  Delhi  proved  satisfactory  and  all  agitation  in  Cachar  came  to  an  end.  In  these 
circumstances,  it  becomes  rather  embarrassing  to  take  action  against  those 
very  people  with  whom  talks  had  taken  place  to  restore  normal  conditions  in 
Cachar.  It  is,  therefore,  felt  that  a  somewhat  lenient  view,  will  have  to  be  taken, 
although  their  actions  were  wrong.  We  would,  therefore,  suggest  that  the  three 
M.L.As.,  and  Shri  Abdul  Rahman  Chaudhury  should  not  hold  any  elective  office 
in  the  Congress  for  one  year. 


73.  From  Kesho  Ram:  Improving  Sewage  Systems159 

[Refer  to  item  319] 

As  desired  by  P.M.,  I  sent  copies  of  Shri  Kaushik’s  note  suggesting  improvement 
of  sewage  system  in  cities  and  production  of  compost,  certain  other  chemical 
bye-products  and  gas,  to  the  Mayor,  Delhi  Municipal  Corporation,  Chief 
Commissioner  of  Delhi  and  the  Ministry  of  Health.  While  from  the  former  two 
I  enquired  how  the  ideas  expressed  could  be  implemented  in  Delhi,  the  Health 
Ministry  were  asked  to  see  how  far  they  were  feasible  in  our  cities  in  general. 

159.  Note,  30November  1961,  from  the  PPS.  PMO,  FileNo.  17(479)/61-66-70-PMS,  Minute 
No.  19. 
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Replies  from  all  of  them  have  been  received  and  are  placed  below. 

2.  The  Mayor,  Delhi  Corporation,  has  sent  a  copy  of  a  report  prepared 
on  the  possibility  of  introducing  gas  for  domestic  purposes  in  Delhi.  He  has,  in 
fact,  mentioned  that  the  matter  has  been  considered  by  the  D.D.A.160  and  a 
note  has  already  been  submitted  to  the  Government  of  India  for  consideration 
along  with  the  Draft  Master  Plan. 

3.  From  the  Chief  Commissioner’s  reply  it  transpires  that  the  sullage 
carried  by  main  sewers  in  Delhi  is  already  being  treated  and  converted  into 
products  of  economic  value  at  the  three  centres  at  Okhla,  Keshopur  and 
Coronation  Pillar.  At  all  these  centres  the  sullage  is  digested  and  the  fluid  is 
utilised  for  irrigation  purposes,  while  the  solid  material  is  also  distributed  among 
the  cultivators  as  manure.  At  the  Okhla  and  Keshopur  centres  some  gas  is 
generated  and  utilised  for  conversion  into  electric  power  (a  few  hundred 
kilowatts).  Out  of  a  total  loan  of  Rs  4.17  crores  provided  to  the  Delhi  Municipal 
Corporation  during  the  Third  Five  Year  Plan  about  Rs  2.7  crores  is  earmarked 
for  the  construction  and  development  of  sewage  channels  and  the  rest  is  intended 
for  the  treatment  plants. 

4.  The  Chief  Commissioner  has,  however,  pointed  out  that  the  Water  and 
Sullage  Committee  of  the  Delhi  Municipal  Corporation,  which  holds  charge  of 
the  entire  work,  suffers  from  lack  of  experienced  engineers  having  specialised 
knowledge  of  this  work.  He  has  suggested  that  some  foreign  experts  may  be 
engaged  for  two  or  three  years  and  attached  to  an  Indian  Engineer,  who  may 
be  placed  in  charge  of  the  work  as  Managing  Director.  The  Chief  Commissioner 
has  further  stated  that  if  this  idea  appeals  to  P.M.,  he  might  give  necessary 
indication  to  the  Planning  Commission  or  to  the  Ministry  of  Health. 

5.  The  Ministry  of  Health  have  written  to  the  State  Governments 
impressing  upon  them  the  need  for  proper  maintenance  of  sewerage  systems 
in  urban  areas  in  addition  to  the  provision  of  protected  water  supply  systems 
and  for  installation  of  appropriate  sewage  treatment  plants. 

6.  P.M.  may  kindly  see  this  for  information.  As  for  the  Chief 
Commissioner’s  suggestion  mentioned  in  paragraph  4  above,  if  P.M.  approves, 
I  shall  pass  it  on  to  the  Health  Ministry  and  ask  them  to  examine  it  in  consultation 
with  the  Planning  Commission  and  take  a  decision  about  the  need  for  engaging 
foreign  consultants  for  the  purpose.  They  would,  no  doubt,  simultaneously 
take  into  consideration  the  scheme  sent  by  the  D.D.A.  so  that  an  agreed  approach 
is  decided  upon.161 

160.  Delhi  Development  Authority. 

161.  Nehru  minuted  on  30  November  1961  that  it  be  forwarded  to  the  Health  Ministry.  PMO, 

File  No.  17(479)/61-66-70-PMS,  Minute  No.  20. 
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AGCR 

Accountant  General,  Central  Revenues 

AICC 

All  India  Congress  Committee 

AIR 

All  India  Radio 

AMU 

Aligarh  Muslim  University 

Bangalore 

Bengaluru 

BDO 

Block  Development  Officer 

BHU 

Banaras  Hindu  University 

BISN 

British  India  Steam  Navigation  Company 

Bombay 

Mumbai 

Burma 

Myanmar 

C&Ar.  G 

Comptroller  and  Auditor-General 

Calcutta 

Kolkata 

CENTO 

Central  Treaty  Organization 

Ceylon 

Sri  Lanka 

CIA 

Central  Intelligence  Agency 

CID 

Criminal  Investigation  Department 

CIG 

Central  Intelligence  Group 

CIR 

Canadian-Indian  Reactor 

CPP 

Congress  Party  in  Parliament 

CPSU 

Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union 

CrPC 

Criminal  Procedure  Code 

CS 

Commonwealth  Secretary  in  the  MEA 

CSIR 

Council  for  Scientific  and  Industrial  Research 

CWC 

Congress  Working  Committee 

Dacca 

Dhaka 

DCC 

District  Congress  Committee 

DDA 

Delhi  Development  Authority 

DDR 

Deutsche  Demokratische  Republik 

DIB 

Director  of  the  Intelligence  Bureau 

DLF 

Development  Loan  Fund 
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EA 

External  Affairs 

ECM 

European  Common  Market 

EFTA 

European  Free  Trade  Association 

FBI 

Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 

FRG 

Federal  Republic  of  Germany 

FS 

Foreign  Secretary 

Gauhati 

Guwahati 

GDR 

German  Democratic  Republic 

GO 

Government  Order 

GOC 

General  Officer  Commanding 

GOI 

Government  of  India 

HAL 

Hindustan  Aeronautics  Limited 

HEH 

His  Exalted  Highness 

HM 

Home  Minister 

HMT 

Hindustan  Machine  Tools 

I&B 

Information  and  Broadcasting 

IAF 

Indian  Air  Force 

INA 

Indian  National  Army 

INTUC 

Indian  National  Trade  Union  Congress 

IPC 

Indian  Penal  Code 

IPS 

Indian  Police  Service 

J&K 

Jammu  and  Kashmir 

Kamafully 

Kamaphuli 

LIC 

Life  Insurance  Corporation  of  India  Ltd 

MAAG 

Military  Assistance  Advisory  Group 

Madras  State 

Tamil  Nadu 

Madras 

Chennai 

MEA 

Ministry  of  External  Affairs 

MHA 

Ministry  of  Home  Affairs 

MLA 

Member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly 

MLC 

Member  of  Legislative  Council 

MRR 

Movement  for  Revolutionary  Recovery 

MP 

Member  of  Parliament 

MRP 

People’s  Revolutionary  Movement 

Mysore  State 

Karnataka 

Mysore 

Mysuru 

NATO 

North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 

NEFA 

North  East  Frontier  Agency 

NMML 

Nehru  Memorial  Museum  and  Library 

NSC 

National  Security  Council 
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OM 

OSS 

P&T 

PCC 

PEPSU 

PIB 

PL 

PM 

PMO 

PMS 

Pondicherry 

PPS 

PSOS 

PTI 

PWD 

RFE 

RSS 

SEATO 

SG 

SGPC 

SP 

SR&CA 

ss 

ss 

SSD 

ST 

TCM 

UAR 

UK 

UNESCO 

Office  Memorandum 

Office  of  Strategic  Services 

Posts  and  Telegraph 

Pradesh  Congress  Committee 

Patiala  and  East  Punjab  States  Union 

Press  Information  Bureau 

Public  Law 

Prime  Minister 

Prime  Minister’s  Office 

Prime  Minister’s  Secretariat 

Puducherry 

Principal  Private  Secretary 

Principal  Staff  Officers 

Press  Trust  of  India 

Public  Works  Department 

Radio  Free  Europe 

Rashtriya  Swayamsevak  Sangh 

South  East  Asia  Treaty  Organization 

Secretary  General  in  the  MEA 

Shiromani  Gurdwara  Prabhandak  Committee 
Superintendant  of  Police 

Scientific  Research  and  Cultural  Affairs 
Schutzstaffel 

Special  Secretary  in  the  MEA 

Staats  Sicherheits  Dienst  (State  Security  Service) 
Scheduled  Tribe 

Technical  Cooperation  Mission 

United  Arab  Republic 

United  Kingdom 

United  Nations  Educational  Scientific  and  Cultural 

UNIC 

UNO/UN 

UP 

UPCC 

UPSC 

USA 

USIS 

USSR 

WHO 

Organization 

United  Nations  Information  Center 

United  Nations  Organization/United  Nations 

Uttar  Pradesh 

Uttar  Pradesh  Congress  Committee 

Union  Public  Services  Commission 

United  States  of  America 

United  States  Information  Service 

Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 

World  Health  Organisation 
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Afghanistan,  24,  33,  600,  642-643 
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454,  462 

Agarwal,  P.C.,  288 
Agra  Antarim  Zila  Parishad,  350 
Ahmad,  Fakhruddin  Ali,  (SWJN/FS/ 
15/p.  296),  286-287 
AICC,  243,  246-247,  324,  469,  759 
Aiken,  Frank,  584 
AIR,  385 
Ajmer,  345,  406 
Akali  Dal,  331 

Akhil  Bharat  Sarva  Seva  Sangh,  322 


Akhil  Bhartiya  Sanskrit  Sahitya 
Sammelan,  453 

Aldrich,  Winthrop  W.,  630-631 
Alejos,  Robert,  709 
Alexandretta,  655 
Alexandria,  635 
Alfred  High  School,  305 
Algeria,  501,  527,  589,  608,  667,  670, 
716,  783,  817 

Ali,  Mir  Osman,  (SWJN/SS/l/p.  291), 
259-260 

Ali,  Sadiq,  (SWJN/FS/4/p.  310),  184, 
318,  469 

Aligarh  Medical  College,  256 
Aligarh  Muslim  University,  See  AMU 
All  India  Congress  Committee,  See 
AICC 

All  India  Cooperative  Union,  466 
All  India  Federation  of  Educational 
Associations,  45 1 

All  India  Flood  Relief  Aid  Committee, 
484 

All  India  Gurkha  League,  552 

All  India  Sikh  Federation,  334 

All  India  Women’s  Conference,  472 

Allahabad,  346 

Allen,  George,  698 

Alley,  A.,  288,  291-292 

All-India  Manufacturers’  Organization, 
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Almora,  573-574 
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Alsop,  Stewart,  678,  701,  703 
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Ambala,  330 

Ambalvi,  Amar  Singh,  33 1 
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Amini,  Ali,  (SWJN/SS/36/p.  551),  695 
Amoy,  703 

Amrita  Bazar  Patrika ,  322 
Amritsar,  332,  731,  771-772 
AMU,  244-245 
Anandamayee,  353 
Andaman  Islands,  250 
Andhra  Pradesh,  105,  113,  122,  131, 
249,  258;  Government  of,  260; 
Legislative  Assembly  of,  172 
Aney,  M.S.,  (SWJN/FS/3/p.  12),  566 
Angkor,  83,  97 

Anglo-Iranian  Oil  Co,  693-694 
Angola,  169,  362,  367,  501-503,  610- 
611,783 

Ankara,  643,  655 
Apsara,  754 
Arbenz,  708 
Archbald,  John,  446 
Artime,  Manuel,  708-7 1 1 
Ashoka,  44,  51,  69,  222,  231 
Ashoka  Hotel,  378,  631 
Asia,  494,  641-642,  653 
Asian  African  Conference,  65 1 
Asom  Sahitya  Sabha,  268 
Assam,  16,  229,  236,  238,  248-249, 
262-  263,  268,  273,  277-282, 
286-287, 289-  290, 292-293,  826; 
All  Parties  Hill  Leaders’ 


Conference,  264,  270-271,  273, 
275,  289-291,  294-297,  756; 
floods  in,  481-483;  Gauhati 
Students’ Action  Committee,  275; 
Government  of,  261-262,  267, 
271,  276,  285,  756;  Hill  People’s 
Convention,  275,  286-287,  291, 
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Bandaranaike,  Sirimavo,  (SWJN/SS/ 
61/p.  635),  476,  566 
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272,  379,  405,  418,  477,  530 
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Bay  of  Pigs,  674,711 
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Bhil,  248 
Bhilai,  419 
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BHU,  244-245 
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Bismarck,  579 
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Bokaro  Steel  Plant,  252, 407, 747-748 
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176, 218, 227, 371, 412, 419-420, 
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649;  J.J.  School  of  Art,  799; 
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Bonn,  578,  580,  685,  700 
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Braun,  Josef,  634 
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Brohi,  A.K.,  331,  765 
Bruno,  H.A.,  629 
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Budiara,  Giani  Harcharan  Singh,  73 1 
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Burma,  75-76,  82,  90,  96,  144,  162, 
516,  533,  548,  642-  43,  651-654, 
657-  659,  678,  702,  804; 
Agricultural  Training  Project  of, 
660;  Government  of,  660 
Burmah-Shell,  753 
Burton,  Rufus,  737,  763 
Busbey,  Fred,  690 

Cachar,  229,  262-268,  270-271,  273, 
278,  293,  310,  759,  834-835; 
District  Congress  Committee  of, 
269;  Sangram  Parishad,  261, 
263, 266,  834-835;  see  also  Assam 
Cairo,  18,  512,  528,  532,  553,  652, 
655,  667,  698,  817 
Calcutta,  21,  31,  207-208,  266,  274, 
373,  507,  532,  538,  672;  Port  of, 
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Caltex,  737 
Cambay,  409 
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Cambodia,  83,  97,  654 
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CENTO,  368,  502,  517,  592,  724 
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Central  Institute,  732 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  see  CIA 
Central  Intelligence  Group,  690 
Central  Warehousing  Corporation, 
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Ceylon,  75-76, 90,  144, 162, 457, 476, 
533,  560-561,  566, 643,  651,  653; 
Government  of,  562-565,  653; 
Indians  in,  562-563;  see  also 
Lanka,  Sri  Lanka 
Chad,  515,  668 

Chagla,  M.C.,  (SWJN/FS/3/p.  347), 
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Chakravarthy,  Dilip,  262 
Chakravarti,  P.,  636 
Chakravartty,  Renu,  (SWJN/SS/18/p. 
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Chakravarty,  B.N.,  (SWJN/SS/27/p. 
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Chaliha,  B.P.,  (SWJN/SS/10/p.  369), 
214, 261, 263-265, 268, 270-  272, 
275-279,  286-287,  295,  297 
Chamoun,  Camille,  (SWJN/SS/34/p. 

442),  698 
Chand,  Bhim,  775 
Chanda,  Jyotsna,  262,  269 
Chandigarh,  326-327,  331,  334,  766, 
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Chavan,  Y.B.,  (SWJN/SS/37/p.  243), 
173, 213, 321-322, 474, 477-  478, 
484,  487,  531,  755 
Chemical  Workers  Union,  685 
Chen  Yi,  (SWJN/SS/35/p.  591),  509- 
510,  523,  555 
Chesrow,  Richard  A.,  624 
Chiang  Kai-shek,  (SWJN/FS/10/p. 

74),  510,  554,  675,  678,  701,  703 
Chicago,  624,  714 

Chief  Ministers’  Conference,  14,  38, 
200, 202-204,  207-209, 213, 220, 
229,  234-235,  241-242,  246-247, 

273,  292-293,  314,  343,  354-355 
Childs,  Marquis,  706 

China,  People’s  Republic  of,  9, 15, 24, 
27,  33, 36,  75-76,  82, 90, 96, 139, 
149, 158,  165,509,511,558-559, 
604, 621, 646, 655, 678,  701-702, 
714,  790,  803;  Border  Officials 
Report,  556;  border  talks  with 
Pakistan,  556-557;  border  with 
India,  516,  524,  802;  China-India 
Friendship  Association,  735-736; 
India-China  Friendship 
Association,  553-554,  734-736 
Chittagong,  539 
Choharpur,  348-349 
Chou  En-lai,  (SWJN/SS/15  pt.  I/p. 

118),  509,  523,  555 
Choudhuri,  Moinul  Haq,  264,  272- 

274,  276-277,  287-288 
Choudhury,  Abdul  Rehman,  261,  269 
Choudhury,  Ram  Narayan,  376-377, 

440,  442 

Chowdhury,  S.K.,  539 
Churchill,  Winston,  (SWJN/FS/4/p. 
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CIA,  589,  674-716 
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Cockcroft,  John,  668 
Coelho,  V.H.,  (SWJN/SS/30/p.  378), 
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Collins,  Canon,  732-733 
Cologne,  682 
Colombia,  682 

Colombo,  653;  Plan,  357-358,  494 
Commissioner  for  Linguistic 
Minorities,  237,  240 
Committee  on  National  Integration, 
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Commonwealth,  566,  585-586,  746- 
747;  Inter-Parliamentary 
Conference  of,  389;  Naval 
Conference,  746;  Parliamentary 
Association  of,  588;  Prime 
Minister’s  Conference  of,  5,  507 
Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
See  CPSU 

Congo,  500,  527,  603,  612-615,  618- 
619,  658,  667,  669,  783,  805; 
Government  of,  616;  Rajeshwar 
Dayal  in,  6 1 8 

Congress,  Indian  National,  Bhavnagar 
Session  of,  184;  Bombay  session, 
215;  Parliamentary  Party,  191, 
194,  197,  Working  Committee  of, 
184 

Consolidated  Fund  of  India,  363 
Constantinople,  681 
Constitution  (Tenth  Amendment)  Bill, 
See  Dadra  and  Nagar  Haveli 
Cook,  Fred  J.,  589,  674 
Council  of  National  Studies,  797 
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Cuba,  595-596,  633,  675,  692,  706- 
709,  711,  713,  715-716,  783; 
Revolutionary  Council  of,  713 
Cuttack,  808 

Cuttat,  Jacques  Albert,  458-459 
Cyprus,  659,  698 

Czechoslovakia,  315,  698,  708,  779 

Dacca,  535,  539,  764,  813 
Dachigam  Sanctuary,  313 
Dadra  and  Nagar  Haveli,  42,  49,  359- 
361,  363,  370-373,  519,  See 
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Bill 
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Dalai  Lama,  (SWJN/SS/16  pt.  II/p. 

647),  555,  568,  570,  575-576 
Daman,  361,  372-373 
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Damoh,  318 
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Darjeeling,  236,  238,  354,  552,  722 
Darshan,  Bhakt,  (SWJN/SS/33/p. 
577),  573-574 

Das,  Biswanath,  (SWJN/FS/12/p. 

290),  322 
Das,  D.C.,  428 

Das,  Ranendra  Mohan,  269,  834 
Das,  S.R.,  (SWJN/SS/38/p.  130), 
454-455,  461,  463,  730-731,  821 


Das,  Shree  Narayan,  569-570,  621 

Dasgupta,  S.R.,  380-381 

Dass,  A.,  376 

Datta,  M.L.,  799 

Dauphine,  406 

Daw  Khim  Kyi,  548 

Dayal,  Harishwar,  (SWJN/SS/1 1/p. 

217),  549-550,  553 
Dayal,  Rajeshwar,  (SWJN/SS/5/p. 
573),  526,  543,  545,  557,  612- 
619 

Dayan,  Moshe,  661 
DDR,  See  GDR 

de  Gaulle,  Charles,  (SWJN/SS/38/p. 

275),  8,  520,  528,  678,  716 
de  Leeuw,  J.E.  van  Lohuizen,  462 
de  Luce,  Daniel,  697 
Deb,  P.G.,  233,  569,  594,  596,  612- 
613 

Dehra  Dun,  349 

Delhi,  4,  10,  21,  28,  30-31,  37,  41, 
89,  101,  174-175,  241,250,  252, 
254,  334,  338,  341,  353,  424, 
467,  627;  All  India  Punjabi 
Conference,  210;  floods,  481; 
Muslim  Convention  in,  251;  see 
also  Chief  Ministers’  Conference 
Delhi  Development  Authority,  836 
Democratic  Revolutionary  Front,  710 
Denver,  703 

Deo,  Pravir  Chandra  Bhanj,  (SWJN/ 
SS/l/p.  282),  316-317 
Deoband,  254 

Desai,  M.J.,  (SWJN/SS/4/p.  155), 
357-358,  372, 439, 463, 486,  527, 
576,  579-581, 589, 622,  723,  738, 
760,  801,  813 

Desai,  Morarji,  (SWJN/FS/13/p.  5), 
80,  245,334,373,383,398,  401, 
403,  420,  422,  480,  561,  583, 
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603,  794-795,  826-827,  833 
Deshlahra,  Moolchand,  319-320 
Deshmukh,  Panjabrao,  (SWJN/SS/5/ 
p.  368),  428,  445 

Deshpande,  P.Y.,  (SWJN/SS/20/p. 

129),  453 
Detroit,  714 

Development  Loan  Fund,  747-748 
Devi ,  463 
Devi,  Tara,  312 
Dewey,  Thomas  E.,  688 
Dey,  S.K.,  (SWJN/SS/6/p.  96),  276, 
325-326,  466 
Dhamija,  J.N.,  533 
Dhar,  D.P.,  (SWJN/SS/14  pt.  II/p. 
153),  308,  310 

Dhar,  Rita,  (SWJN/FS/13/p.  14),  18, 
532,  635 

Dhebar,  U.N.,  (SWJN/SS/17/p.  406), 
172,  184,  248,  608 
Dhond,  P.A.,  799 

Dickie  Mountbatten,  See  Mountbatten, 
Louis 

Diefenbaker,  John  G.,  (SWJN/SS/38/ 
p.  618),  619,  741,  743 
Discovery  of  India,  The ,  63 1 ,  640 
Diu,  361,  372-373 

Diwakar,  R.R.,  (SWJN/FS/5/p.  311), 
733 

Dixit,  V.N.,  483 
Dizengoff,  659 
Dominican  Republic,  708 
Donovan,  William  J.,  684 
Doon  School,  624 

Douglas,  William  O.,  (SWJN/SS/15 
pt.  I/p.  136),  692 
Dressel,  Ellis,  681 
Dreyfus,  Pierre,  406 
Dubey,  K.N.,  307 
Dubey,  Kunjlal,  317 


Dubey,  R.G.,  176,  177 
Dulari,  Raj,  635 

Dulles,  Allen  Welsh,  674-678,  68 1  - 
690, 692, 694, 696, 700-702,  705, 
715-716 

Dulles,  John  Foster,  (SWJN/SS/l/p. 
572),  367,  674-675,  681-684, 
688-689,  692-693,  697-698,  702, 
724 

Dungarpur,  Maharawal  of,  See  Singh, 
Lakshman 
Dunn,  Robert,  681 
Durgapur,  247 

Dutt,  Subimal,  (SWJN/SS/7/p.  644), 
577, 601-602, 604-606,  788,  792, 
814,  817,  828,  831 
Dying  Cow,  The ,  425 


East  Bengal,  507,  522 
East  Berlin,  497,  823 
East  Germany,  See  GDR 
East  India  Company,  345 
East  Pakistan,  214, 279-280, 507-508, 
522,  525,  535,  538,  541,  764; 
Gopalganj  riots,  539-540,  764- 
765,  798;  East  Pakistan  Rifles, 
765 

Eaton,  Cyrus,  (SWJN/SS/42/p.  729), 
714-715 

Eban,  Abba,  (SWJN/SS/36/p.  550), 
668-669 

Edmundson,  Charles,  703,  714 
Edwards,  Bob,  685 
Edwards,  Charles,  688,  701 
EFTA,  17 

Egypt,  652,  697-698,  716 
Eilat,  653-654 

Eisenhower,  Dwight  D.,  (SWJN/FS/ 
14/p.  28),  517-518,  592,  688, 
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692-693,  700-704,  708,  711,  714, 
762 

Elfeky,  Ahmed  Hassan,  533 
Elias,  Muhammed,  (SWJN/SS/18/p. 

336),  562,  569,  572 
Elwin,  Verrier,  (SWJN/FS/13/p.  137), 
283-284 

England,  See  UK 
Erdican,  Achilla  Imlong,  295 
Ethiopia,  643,  657-659,  661,  664; 
Emperor  of,  see  also  Selassie, 
Haile 

European  Common  Market,  5,  17, 
583,  585-  586 
Eytan,  Walter,  647 

Faisal  II,  (SWJN/SS/41/p.  873),  698 
Falangist,  Franco,  709 
Farakka  Barrage,  507-508,  525,  535- 
536,  673 

Faridabad,  440,  442 
Faridpur-Barisal  Irrigation  Projects, 
536,  672 
Fateh ,  333 
FBI,  689-691,  707 
Ferguson,  John,  701 
Festive  Music  in  Celebration  of  the 
Indian  Republic  Day ,  634 
Finland,  582 

Fischer,  Louis,  (SWJN/FS/12/p.  358), 
601,  828,  830 

Five  Year  Plan,  64-65,  75-76,  78-79, 
90,  93-  94,  109,  116,  181,  185; 
First,  19,  29;  Second,  19,  29, 
493,  766;  Third,  1,  15-  16,  22, 
31,39,  42,  49,91,  185,205,216, 
226,  234,  330,  400,  489,  493, 
508,  808-809,  836;  Third  Plan, 
Report  of,  248,  399-401 
Fletcher,  A.L.,  739 


Fontainebleau,  700 
Formosa,  642,  701-702;  Government 
of,  511,  525 
Fortune ,  703 

France,  144,  162,  227,  593,  608, 
621, 670, 688-689, 699,  716,  723, 
778,  781,  784-  785,  816 
Free  Press  Journal ,  484 
FRG,  176,  388,  497-498,  578,  581, 
700-701,  779-780,  782,  784,  815 
Fuji,  Nichi  Datsu,  632 
Fulbright,  J.W.,  (SWJN/SS/20/p. 

120),  711,  714 
Fuller,  Helen,  689 

Gabon,  515 

Gadgil,  D.R.,  (SWJN/FS/15/p.  248), 
322 

Gadgil,  N.V.,  (SWJN/FS/3/p.  68), 
214,  336-337 

Gagarin,  Yuri,  217,  226,  637 
Galbraith,  J.K.,  (SWJN/SS/37/p. 
181),  407,  593,  600,  723-725, 
727,  747-748,  760-761,  801, 
812-814 

Gandhi  SmarakNidhi,  549,  733 
Gandhi,  Feroze,  (SWJN/FS/6/p.  81), 
337 

Gandhi,  Indira,  (SWJN/FS/l/p.  232), 
1 73,  1 84, 246-247, 329, 468, 607, 
624,  633,  801 

Gandhi,  Mahatma,  22,  27,  32,  36,  42, 
47,  49,  53,  150,  166,  215,  225, 
298,  305,  550,  632,  644,  647, 
649,  740 

Gandhi,  Rajiv,  (SWJN/SS/48/p.  559), 
624,  630,  635 
Gandhi,  Sanjay,  624 
Gandhigram,  War  Resisters 
International  Conference  at,  733 
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Ganges  Kobadak  Project,  672 
Gangtok,  356 
Gangu,  775 

Gannon  Dunkerley  (India)  Ltd.,  753 
Garhwal,  252,  573-574 
Gamier,  Jean  Paul,  527 
Gauhati,  285,  800 
Gavanpada,  753 
Gazipur,  776 

GDR,  497-499,  580-581,  696-697, 
700, 782, 784, 779, 785-786,  802, 
816 

Gehlen,  Reinhold,  697,  699-701,  715 
Geneva,  17,  500,  510,  585,  587,  619, 
645,  686,  704,  725-726,  741-742, 
780 

Geological  Survey  of  India,  718,  807 
Germany,  177,  228,  438,  497,  577, 
580, 681, 684, 687-689, 723,  781, 
823 

Ghana,  515,  651,  657,  659,  661,  663, 
667 

Ghaziabad,  470-471 
Ghosal,  Aurobindo,  541,  594,  612 
Ghosh,  Atulya,  (S  WJN/SS/1 9/p.  4 1 8), 
199,  355 

Ghosh,  B.B.,  428 
Ghosh,  K.K.,  461,  832 
Ghosh,  Sudhir,  (SWJN/SS/4/p.  515), 
211-212,  456,  590 
Giri,  Tulsi,  732 
Gisevius,  Hans  Bemd,  687 
Gizenga,  Antoine,  500,  603,  817 
Glimpses  of  World  History ,  639 
Goa,  13, 152,  168-169,  361-362,  364- 
368,  372-373,  502,  512-513,  519; 
liberation  of,  368-369 
Goalpara,  278 
Goburdhan,  R.,  435 
Godavari,  257 


Goenka,  R.N.,  (SWJN/FS/15/p.  587), 
394 

Goering,  Hermann,  (SWJN/FS/9/p. 
286),  683 

Gokhale  Institute  of  Economics  and 
Politics,  322 
Gold  Coast,  65 1 

Golwalkar,  M.S.,  (SWJN/SS/8/p. 

288),  731,  751 
Gordon,  Jesse,  706 
Gould,  Ronald,  446 
Govil,  R.P.,  347-348,  728 
Greece,  18,  532,  815 
Guantanamo  Naval  Base,  707 
Guardian,  The  43 1 
Guatemala,  677-678,  709-710,  712- 
713,  716 

Guha,  A.B.,  807-808 

Guha,  A.C.,  (SWJN/SS/16  pt.  II/p. 

144),  280,  546-547 
Guinea,  515;  Afro-Asian  Solidarity 
Conference  in,  667 
Gujarat,  335,  361,  371,  373 
Gujarat  Vidyapith,  187 
Gujjars,  348-349 
Gujral,  Harbans  Singh,  327 
Gujral,  Satish,  (SWJN/SS/35/p.  122), 
459-460,  798-800 
Gulf  of  Akaba,  653 
Gulhati,  N.D.,  257 

Gundevia,  Y.D.,  (SWJN/SS/l/p.  525), 
259, 335, 457, 486,  534,  537-540, 
607,  622,  743,  764,  798,  812 
Gupta,  B.  Das,  612 
Gupta,  Bhupesh,  (SWJN/SS/1 8/p. 
335),  367,  369,  387-388,  597- 
599,  610-611,  615-618 
Gupta,  C.B.,  (SWJN/FS/3/p.  347), 
252, 254, 301-302, 347-349,  351- 
353,  470-471 
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Gupta,  Indrajit,  545,  594-595,  612, 
620 

Gupta,  R.,  355 
Gupta,  R.K.,  318,  562 
Gupta,  Ram  Krishan,  541,  557,  570, 
612 

Gupta,  Sadhan,  (SWJN/SS/38/p.  67), 
591 

Gurdaspur,  731 
Guruji,  A.V.  Modak,  439 
Gurupadaswamy,  M.S.,  (SWJN/SS/ 
23/p.  483),  597 
Guzman,  J.A.,  677 
Gwalior,  430 

Hafiz-ur-Rehman,  Moulvi,  254 
Hagjor,  J.B.,  288 

Hague  Court,  The,  359,  360-361, 
364,  See  International  Court  of 
Justice 

Haifa  Technion,  654,  657,  661 
Haiti,  708 

Haksar,  P.N.,  (SWJN/SS/5/p.  179), 
515 

HAL,  40,412 

Haldane,  J.B.S.,  (SWJN/SS/25/p. 

265),  433 
Haldia,  827 

Halikandi,  263-264, 269 
Hammarskjold,  Dag,  (SWJN/SS/23/p. 

511),  520,  612-613,  615-618 
Hapur,  19,  23,  28,  32,  179 
Harappa,  100 
Hardwar,  199 
Harijan ,  740 
Harijan  Sevak  Sangh,  25 1 
Harkness,  Gladys,  694,  697 
Harkness,  Richard,  694,  697 
Harvani,  Ansar,  (SWJN/SS/41/p.  365), 
244 


Haryana,  223,  232 
Hatta,  3 1 8 
Havana,  7 1 1 
Hawaii,  486 

Hazarika,  J.N.,  (SWJN/SS/16  pt.  I/p. 
280),  283 

Hazeri,  Raghbir  Singh  Panj,  772 
Hebber,  K.K.,  800 
Heinz,  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  700 
Helenius,  Veli  Arthur,  582 
Henderson,  Loy,  694 
Herald  Tribune  (New  York),  683, 
698,  706 

Herrera,  E.O.,  682 
Herter,  Christian  A.,  689 
Hester,  Hugh  B.,  706 
Higgens,  James,  675 
Hillenkoetter,  Roscoe  H.,  691-692 
Himachal  Pradesh,  250,  307,  349, 
425,  429;  Government  of,  306 
Himmatsinhji,  M.K.,  304 
Himmler,  Heinrich,  682, 684-685, 687 
Hindu  Religious  Endowments 
Commission,  384 
Hindustan  Aircraft,  188,  417 
Hindustan  Antibiotics,  423,  810 
Hindustan  Cables,  423,  810 
Hindustan  Fertilisers  and  Chemicals 
Limited,  485 

Hindustan  Machine  Tools,  See  HMT 
Hindustan  Times,  The ,  249,  258,  732 
Hindustani  Talimi  Sangh,  740 
Hindusthan  Standard ,  253 
Hitawada ,  453 

Hitler,  Adolf,  (SWJN/FS/5/p.  477), 
682-688,  697,  699 
HMT,  405,  411-418,  530,  810 
Hohenlohe-Langenburg,  Maximilian 
Egon  Maria  Erwin  Paul  Prinz  zu, 
685-687 
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Home,  D.K.,  374 
Honduras,  677,  712 
Hong  Kong,  486,  554 
Hoon,  R.C.,  257 
Hoover,  Herbert,  689-690 
Humphrey,  Hubert,  696 
Hungary,  685,  696,  698-699,  715 
Husain,  Zakir,  (SWJN/FS/3/p.  67), 
299,  734 

Hussain,  Asghar,  375 
Hyanki,  Kushal  Singh,  455 
Hyderabad,  10,  17,  260,  467;  Nizam 
of,  See  Ali,  Mir  Osman 
Hynniewta,  Hoover,  374 

Ibrahim,  Hafiz  Mohammad,  (SWJN/ 
FS/8/p.  166),  255-256,  476,  727 , 
833 

Ickes,  Harold  L.,  688 
Iengar,  H.V.R.,  (SWJN/SS/2/p.  192), 
396-397,  722-723 
IG  Farbenindustre,  682 
Imlong,  Achilla,  295 
INA,  382 

India-China  Friendship  Association, 
See ,  China,  People’s  Republic  of 
Indian  Cancer  Research  Centre,  433 
Indian  Conference  of  Social  Work, 
472 

Indian  Council  of  Africa,  607 
Indian  Hockey  Federation,  328 
Indian  Medical  Mission,  735 
Indian  Penal  Code,  235 
Indian  Sugar  Mills  Association,  398 
Indonesia,  24,  33,  82-83,  96-97,  220, 
229,  512,  651,  655 
Indore,  430 

Indo-Soviet  Cultural  Society,  419 
Indus  Treaty,  See  Pakistan 
International  Cancer  Conference,  433- 


434 

International  Court  of  Justice;  see 
Hague  Court,  The 
INTUC,  101-102,  110,  406 
Iran,  643,  653-655,  659,  664,  678, 
693-  695,  704,  708,  713,  716 
Iraq,  694;  Petroleum  Company  of,  68 1 
Ireland,  584 

Ismail,  Mohammad,  548-549 
Israel,  641-643,  646-664,  666,  668, 
670;  Afro-Asian  Institute  for 
Labour  Economics  and  Co¬ 
operation,  661;  Government  of, 
661;  Weizmann  Institute,  668; 
Israel  Institute  of  Technology,  661 
Italy,  684,  688,  780,  815 
Ivory  Coast,  515,  658 

J.  Henry  Schroeder  Corporation,  682- 
683,  693 

Jabalpur,  67-68,  74,  82,  89,  96,  98, 
109-  110,  116,  229,  313,  584, 
752;  Agricultural  College  of,  1 1 7- 
118,  120-121,  126-127,  129; 
riots,  72,  83,  97;  University  of, 
54,  66,  99,  84,  87,  100,  317 
Jadhav,  Yadav  Narayan,  575-576,  594 
Jain,  Ajit  Prasad,  (S  WJN/FS/8/p.  205), 
346,  350-351,  740-741 
Jain,  Puran  Chandra,  322 
Jaini,  D.D.,  257 
Jaipur,  234,  345,  429  — 

Jaisalmer,  409 
Jakarta,  655 
Jammu,  308 

Jammu  and  Kashmir,  292,  312-313, 
475,  540,  558;  Government  of, 
311;  refugees  in,  571 
Jan  Sangh,  25,  34 

Japan,  24,  29,  33,  82,  96,  139,  158, 
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415, 554, 632, 646, 653, 683-684, 
695,  804,  806 

Jatti,  B.D.,  (SWJN/SS/42/p.  402), 
380 

Jerusalem,  662 
Jessore,  535 

Jha,  B.N.,  214,  242,  461,  827,  832 
Jha,  Binodanand,  298-299,  301-302, 
304,  312,  352 

Jha,  C.S.,  (SWJN/SS/28/p.  129),  608, 
770 

Jha,  L.K.,  583 
Jharia,  491 
Jhelum,  134 

John  Lane,  the  Bodley  Head  Ltd, 
(SWJN/FS/7/p.  439),  638 
John,  Otto,  700 
Johnson,  Lyndon,  725 
Josh,  Sohan  Singh,  336 
Joshi,  Joginder  Nath,  344 

Kabir,  Humayun,  (SWJN/FS/15/p. 
248),  213-214,  247,  355-356, 
447,  460 
Kabul,  533 

Kairon,  Partap  Singh,  (SWJN/FS/14/ 
p.  75),  175,  323-338,  341-  342, 
424, 427, 727, 73 1  -734, 75 1 , 766- 
767,  771-772,  774-775 
Kalimpong,  721 

Kamala  Nehru  Panchayat  Training 
Centre,  325-326 
Kamaraj,  K.,  434,  473,  548 
Kampala,  607 
Kanthi,  S.R.,  588 
Kanyakumari,  22,  32,  47,  53 
Kapoor,  Prithviraj,  (SWJN/SS/29/p. 
117),  210 

Kar,  Surendranath,  799 
Karachi,  523,  541,  615,  618,  655 


Karadj  river,  695 
Karakoram  Pass,  558 
Karanjia,  R.K.,  (SWJN/SS/l/p.  560), 
390,  392-393 

Karimganj,  263-264,  269,  279 
Karmarkar,  D.P.,  (SWJN/SS/22/p. 

338),  256,  376,  431-433,  435 
Kasauli,  331 

Kashmir,  5-6, 9-11,15, 26-27, 32, 35- 
36,  74,  89,  134-138,  140,  143- 
146, 148-150,  152,  156-157,  159, 
161-168, 170,  173,  503-507,  555, 
591,  598,  648,  655,  806; 
Constituent  Assembly  of,  506; 
Maharaja  of,  See  Singh,  Hari 
Katanga,  501 

Kathju,  P.N.,  (SWJN/FS/1 1/p.  398), 
429 

Kathju,  Swarup,  (SWJN/FS/1 3/p. 
149),  429 

Kathmandu,  286,  549,  553 
Katju,  K.N.,  (SWJN/FS/l/p.  154), 
117-118,  126-127,316-318,  430- 
431,  453,  763 

Kaul,  K.N.,  (SWJN/FS/5/p.  262),  486, 
596,  638 
Kaul,  M.N.,  596 

Kaul,  T.N.,  (SWJN/SS/18/p.  550), 
283-284,  637,  639 
Kaur,  Amrit,  (SWJN/FS/1 1/p.  274), 
182-183,  329,  435,  739-740 
Kaur,  Ranjit,  737 
Kaushik,  L.N.,  471 
Kawakubo,  Keisuke,  629 
Kazakhstan,  828,  830 
Kennedy,  John  F.,  (SWJN/SS/38/p. 
667),  149,  165,  577-578,  580, 
591, 600, 625-626, 628-629, 706- 
707, 711-712, 715, 760,  773, 778, 
786,  815 
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Kennedy,  Robert,  7 1 5 
Kent,  Sherman,  676,  711 
Kenya,  503 

Kenyatta,  Jomo,  (SWJN/SS/20/p. 
500),  503 

Kerala,  251,  315,  472,  482,  494; 
floods,  16,  472-474,  481,  483; 
Government  of,  314;  Pradesh 
Congress  Committee  of,  3 1 5 
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[Inset  A,  from  map  in  Report  of  the  Officials  of  the  Governments  of  India  and 
the  People  s  Republic  of  China  on  the  Boundary  Question ,  prepared  by 
the  Ministry  of  External  Affairs  and  tabled  in  Parliament  on  14  February  1961] 
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[Inset  B,  from  map  in  Report  of  the  Officials  of  the  Governments  of  India  and  the  People  s  Republic  of  China  on  the  Boundary 
Question ,  prepared  by  the  Ministry  of  External  Affairs  and  tabled  in  Parliament  on  14  February  1961] 
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The  precise  nature  of  the  Chinese  claim  to  Indian  territory  has  not  been  stated  by  Chinese 
authorities  and  is  not  known  to  the  Government  of  India.  In  the  Chinese  maps  some  parts  of 
Indian  territory  have  been  incorrectly  shown  as  part  of  China.  These  areas  are  roughly  indi¬ 
cated  by  slanting  lines  t // /A  in  this  map  and  the  southern  border  of  these  areas  as  they 
appear  in  Chinese  maps  has  been  roughly  shown  by  a  broken  line  ~  ~  -  -  - 

2.  The  places  on  the  traditional  international  border  where  disputes  have  arisen  have  also  been 
roughly  marked  in  the  map.  So  is  the  road  built  by  China  across  Aksai  Chin  in  Ladakh  in  North- 
West  India. 
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•  To  Panjabrao  Deshmukh  on  an  invitation 
to  visit  a  college,  “Do  you  mean  to  tell  me 
that  the  name  of  the  new  college  is  ‘World 
Agriculture  Fair  Memorial  Shivaji 
College?’  This  is  a  most  extraordinary 
name.  Apart  from  being  a  mouthful,  it  is  a 
queer  mixture  of  quite  different  ideas.  I 
could  understand  its  being  called  Shivaji 
College  and  I  could  understand  also  its 
being  called  some  college  dealing  with 
agriculture.  I  really  wish  you  would  not 
afflict  a  poor  college  with  such  a  name.” 

•  To  the  Chief  Minister  of  Bihar,  “In  a  letter  I 
have  received  from  someone  in  Bihar 
complaint  is  made  that  the  Deputy  Minister 
of  Education  in  Bihar,  Shri  Mungeri  Lai,  is 
not  even  a  matriculate.” 

•  To  Amrit  Kaur,  “In  your  letter,  you  say  that 
‘the  Congress  is  corrupt  from  A  to  Z.’  As  I 
am  closely  connected  with  the  Congress, 
presumably  I  come  in  somewhere  between 
A  and  Z.  If  you  feel  this  way,  then  surely 
you  should  not  remain  in  the  Congress.” 

•  Writing  to  Gopala  Reddi  regarding  Satish 
Gujral  Nehru  wonders,  “it  is  really 
extraordinary  that  a  man  who  has  been 
honoured  as  an  artist  in  America  to  an 
extraordinary  degree,  should  receive  this 
scurvy  treatment  from  his  own 
government.  We  should  have  gone  out  of 
our  way  to  welcome  him  back  and  to  give 
him  facilities  for  doing  his  work  properly. 
Instead,  we  turn  him  out  of  his  rooms.” 

•  At  the  CPP  meeting,  Nehru  remarks,  “A 
person  who  writes  gets  a  certain 
importance  because  people  read  what  he 
writes;  but  it  does  not  necessarily  follow 
that  what  he  writes  is  intelligent  or  wise.” 

•  Nehru  assured  Parliament  “I  have  no 
intention  of  passing  away  before  Goa  is 
liberated.” 
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